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Oontributiont  to  the  History  of  Bundelkhand. — By  Vincent  A.  Smith, 

£.  A«,  S.  C.  S. 

Paet  I. 
The  Pbae-Chandel  Peeiod.     (To  830  A.  D.) 

The  Oahariodrs, 

The  traditions  current  in  Mahoba  and  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood unanimously  declare  that  a  Galarwar  Baj  preceded  at  some  undefined 
date  the  rule  of  the  famous  Cbandel  dynasty.  I  have  carefully  noted  all 
traditions  of  this  kind  that  I  heard,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  learning 
much  about  the  old  Gaharwdr  chiefs.  One  fact  we  know  for  certain  that 
they  were  great  tank  builders,  and  in  the  country  round  Mahoba  their  tanks 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  ascribed  to  the  Chandels,  from  which  they 
may  generally,  if  not  always,  be  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  Qaharw&r  embankments  no  cut  stone  is  employed,  whereas  part  of  the 
Chandel  embankments  is  generally  formed  of  dressed  granite  blocks.  The 
antiquity  of  the  Gaharwdr  works  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  rudeness  of 
their  construction,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  the  embank- 
ments are  broken  and  the  beds  of  the  lakes  or  tanks  dry. 

The  greatest  of  the  Gaharwdr  works  is  the  massive  embankment  of  the 
Bijanagar  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, situated  about  three  miles  east  of  Mahoba. 

General  Cunningham  (Arch.  Hep.  II,  439)  asserts  that  this  lake  was 
the  work  of  Vijaya  Pala  Chandel  in  the  eleventh  century,  but,  although  it 
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is  by  some  attributed  to  Bij  Brihm  Chandel,  the  general  belief  is  that  it 
was  constructed  by  the  Gaharwars,  and,  judging  from  the  style  of  the 
masonry,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  opinion  is  correct. 

The  embankment  was  repaired  by  Diw&n  Mohan  Singh,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  R4j4  Chbatarsdl,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has  since 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  English  authorities.  The  ruins  of  Mohan 
Singh's  castle  still  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  from  the  embank- 
ment. 

The  Kandaura  Tal,  situated  in  the  townships  of  Thdna  and  Paswdra, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Bijanagar  lake,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  Bundelkhand  lakes.  It  was  constructed,  it  is  said  by 
Kandaur  Singh,  an  officer  of  the  Gaharw&r  Rdjd. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  Gaharwdr  embankments,  so  far  as 
I  have  noted  theqi^  but  it  is  certainly  very  incomplete. 

Pargana  Mahoha. 

Name  of  village, 

1.  Baraipura.     A  small  broken  tank.     The  old  Ichera  or  mound  here   is 

named  Mdhilpur,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mahil  Parih&r, 
the  counsellor  of  Baj&  Parmal. 

2.  Bhandrd.     A  large  tank,  containing  water. 

8.  Bhafewar.  A  considerable  dry  tank.  The  village  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Jagndik  Bhdt,  a  servant  of  Bdja  Parmal,  and  a  promi- 
nent personage  in  the  Chand  E^sa. 

4.  Bijanagar.     An  extensive  and  deep  lake,  which  never  dries  up. 

5.  Bilkhi.     A  considerable  lake,  which  never  dries  up. 

6.  K^ripahari.     A  small  dry  tank. 

7.  Paswara.     A  beautiful  lake,  belonging  partly  to  Pasw&ra  and  partly  to 

Thdna.     It  is  named  the  Kandaura  Tal,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Kandaur  Singh,  an  officer  of  the  Gaharwdr  Rdj6. 

8.  Paw&.     A  considerable  but  shallow  lake,  much  silted  up ;  it  is  named 

Bapuri. 


JPargana  PantodrUJaitpur. 

1.  Nareri.     A  tank,  which  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather.     It  is  said  to  be 

the  work  of  Narhar  Gaharwar. 

2.  Nunaura  or  Nunyaura.     A  large  tank. 
8.     Sela  Mu4f .     A  tank  named  Kantala. 

The  fact  that  not  one  of  the  tanks  above  enumerated  is  situated  more 
than  about  15  miles  from  Mahoba  indicates  that  the  Gaharwdr  principality 
was  restricted  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 
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Many  of  the  Chandel  tanks  and  lakes  are  assooiafced  with  temples,  but, 
80  far  as  I  remembery  the  Gaharwar  tanks  never  are. 

All  l^end  connects  the  Qaharw&r  clan  with  Edsi  (Benares),  but  how 
or  when  the  Gaharwars  obtained  possession  of  Mahoba  we  know  not. 

Possibly  their  movement  may  have  been  connected  with  the  commo- 
tions which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Harsha  Yarddhana,  the  great  kbg  of 
Kanauj,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

A  G^erakhpor  tradition  affirms  that  the  Gaharw&rs  are  descended 
from  the  famous  Bdja  Nala  and  caifte  to  Kasi  from  Narwar  near  Gwaliar  ;* 
and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  story,  the  Gkkharw&rs  may  have  taken 
Mahoba  on  their  way  from  Narwar  to  Benares. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gkiharw&r  rulers  of 
Bundelkhand  were  connected  with  the  Gaharwar  dynasty  of  Kauauj,  but 
I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  point. 

The  Parihdr^. 

The  traditions  preserved  by  the  Kanungo's  family  of  Mahoba  declare 
that  the  Gaharw&r  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  Fariliirs,  who  were 
overthrown  in  677  Samvat  by  Chandra  Yarmma  the  first  of  the  Ohandel 
chiefs. 

The  fact  that  Mahoba  and  a  large  part  of  Bundelkhand  was  once  sub- 
ject to  Parih&r  rulers  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mahoba  traditions 
alone.  I  shall  now  state  all  the  evidence  on  the  point  which  appears  to  be 
at  present  accessible. 

The  little  principality  of  Nagod  or  Uchahara,  situated  on  the  high 
road  between  Allahabad  and  Jabalpur  about  100  miles  from  Mahoba  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  is  still  governed  by  a  Parihar  chief.  General 
Cunningham  in  his  last  volume  gives  the  following  account  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  family  : 

**  The  original'name  of  the  district  is  said  to  have  been  Barm^,  and  the 
BarmS  Nadi  is  noted  as  being  the  present  boundary  between  the  Mahiyar 
and  Uchahara  chiefships.  But  this  stream  was  at  first  only  the  boundary 
line  which  divided  the  two  districts  of  north  and  south  Barme.  At  Kari 
Talaiy  which  once  formed  part  of  Mahiyar,  I  found  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  nchaha4a.  The  old  name  of  Barm6  is  widely  known  ;  but  few 
people  seemed  to  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the  country.  From 
the  late  minister  of  the  Uchahara  state,  I  learned  that  the  Purihdr  chief- 
ship  was  older  than  that  of  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Baghels  of  Bewa.  According  to  his  belief,  it  formerly  included  Mahoba 
and  all  the  country  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Ghdts  and  Bilhari  on  the 
south,  and  extended  to  Mau  Mahewa  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  comprised 
•  Martin's  Eastern  India,  II,  468  quoted  in  Boames'  Elliot,  I,  121  note. 
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most  of  the  country  now  held  bj  the  Bdghels.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
Baghels  would  admit  this  eastern  extension  ;  but  it  seems  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Forudriy  who  are 
very  probably  the  same  people  as  the  Parih&rs.  The  great  lake  at  Bilhari, 
called  Lakshman  Sagar,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Lakshman  Sen  Pari- 
har  ;  and  the  great  fort  of  Singorgarh,  still  further  to  the  south,  contains 
a  pillar  bearing  the  name  of  a  Parihar  Hiija.  The  family  has  no  ancient 
records,  and  vaguely  claims  to  have  come  from  Abti-Sikhar  in  the  west 
(Mount  Abu)  more  than  thirty  generations  ago. 

"  In  TJchahara  itself  there  is  no  ancient  building  now  standing  ;  but 
there  are  numerous  fragments  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  probably 
date  as  high  as  700  or  800  A.  D.  Ttiis  is  perhaps  the  earliest  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  the  Parihdrs  in  Uchahara,  as  everybody  affirms  that  they 
were  preceded  by  a  Teliya  Rdj,  or  dynasty  of  Telis,  who  resided  at  Kho^ 
over  the  whole  of  the  country  called  Barme."* 

This  TJchahara  tradition  is,  it  will  be  observed,  quite  in  agreement 
with  the  Mahoba  tradition,  so  far  as  the  latter  goes. 

The  town  of  Panwari,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Dasdn  River, 
and  about  27  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Mahoba,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Raj4  Pand,  a  Parih4r  ThAkur  in  960  Samvat  =  903  A.  D.  A  fort 
called  Pandi  used  to  exist  near  where  the  bazdr  now  stands.  The  Panwarf 
people  also  affirm  that  the  Parihar  rule  preceded  the  Chandel,  and  that  the 
Parihdr  dominions  extended  from  the  Jamna  to  the  Narbada.  This  tradi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  old  name  of  Panw4ri  was  PariiArpur.f 

Part  of  the  town  of  Mahoba  is  still  remembered  as  the  Parihdrs'  quar- 
ter, but  Thdkurs  of  any  clan  do  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  now  reside 
in  Mahoba,  which  is  believed  to  have  become  an  unlucky  place  for  both 
Thdkurs  and  Lodhis  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Chandels. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  'Ari  in  Jaitpur  are  said  to  have  been  Pari- 
hars,  who- constructed  a  small  tank  called  NadiyA,  which' has  an  appearance 
of  great  antiquity. 

An  early  Parihdr  occupation  is  also  mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  a 
few  other  villages. 

The  Mahoba  Kdnungos  name  677  Samvat  as  the  date  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Chandel  Chandra  Varrama  for  the  Parihar  ruler.  Of  course  it 
is  now  well  known  that  the  real  founder  of  the  Chandel  dynasty  was  not 
Chandra  Yarmma  but  Ndnika.  Tlio  date,  however,  can  hardly  be  quite 
imaginary.     General  Cunningham  and  Col.  Ellis  were  on  difEerent  occasions 

•  Arch.  Report,  IX,  pp.  6  and  6.  At  p.  35,  General  Cunningham  diatinguishos 
Lakshman  Sen  from  Lakshman  Singh,  and  says  that  the  latter  was  the  builder  of  the 
Bilahri  tank. 

t  Beames'  Elliot,  II.  97. 
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given  the  following  dates  for  the  accession  of  the  Chandels  to  power*- 
204,  225,  661,  and  682.  As  it  is  well  established  that  the  Ohandel  djnas- 
ty  attained  power  in  or  about  800  A.  D.  (probably  a  little  later,  say  in  830 
A.  D.),  it  is  clear  that  these  dates  do  not  refer  to  the  Vikrama  Samvat.* 
General  Cunningham  proposes,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  refer  the  smaller 
numbers,  t.  e.,  the  dates  204  and  225  to  the  era  of  Sri  Harsha  of  Kanauj, 
which  began  in  607  A.  D.,  and  thus  to  make  them  equivalent  to  810  and 
831  A.  D.  respectively,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  Chandel  inscriptions. 

But,  when  he  attempts  to  interpret  the  dates  661  and  682  by  referring 
them  to  the  S^ka  era,  thus  making  them  equivalent  to  A.  D.  739  and  760 
respectively,  he  is  not  so  happy,  for  those  dates  are  much  too  early. 

It  is  curious  that  the  difference  between  201  and  225,  the  extreme 
dates  of  one  set,  and  661  and  682,  the  extreme  dates  of  the  other  set,  is 
the  same,  viz.^  21  years. 

This  circumstance  may  be  accidental,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too 
fanciful  to  conjecture  that  the  traditions  have  preserved  in  two  forms  the 
dates  of  two  events  which  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  21  years,  but 
have  confounded  the  events. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  era  to  which  the  higher  numbers,  if  they 
are  not  purely  imaginary,  should  be  referred. 

The  recently  discovered  Kulachuri  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Ohedi,t 
which  kingdom  at  one  time  included  Mahoba,  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind, 
bat  that  era  would  give  A.  D.  910,  926,  and  931  respectively  as  the  equi* 
Talents  of  661,  677  and  682  ;  and  the  first  and  last  of  the  dates  so  obtained 
are  exactly  a  century  later  than  the  dates  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  Sri  Harsha  era  to  the  other  set  of  traditional  dates. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Ohedi 
era  supplies  the  right  key,  and  I  conjecture  that  there  is  a  mistake  of  a 
century  in  the  tradition,  and  that  the  larger  numbers  should  be  read  as 
561,  577  and  582. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  a  tradition  may  appear  to  the  reader  unrea- 
sonably fanciful,  but  I  justify  it  by  showing  that  similar  mistakes  do  occur 
in  traditions.  I  have  heard  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Mahoba  by  Raji 
Prithirij  stated  as  S.  1140,  the  correct  date  being  S.  1240,  or  more  accu- 
^tely  S.  1239 ;  and  my  notes  give  the  traditional  date  for  the  foundation 
of  MurhM  near  Jaitpur  as  "  S.  641  or  S.  741." 

What  is  probably  an  instance  of  a  similar  error  will  be  noticed  in  the 
discussion  on  the  reign  of  Madana  Yarmma  Chandel  in  the  second  part  of 
this  essay. 

*  The  known  Chandel  inscriptionB  are  all  beyond  doubt  dated  in  the  Vikrama 
Bunvat 

t  See  Arch.  Bep.  IX.  Ill  and  112. 
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I  conclude  therefore  that  the  date  A.  D.  831,  which  best  accords  with 
the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  is  the  correct  date  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Parih4r  chief  of  Mahoba  bj  Ndnika  Ohandel. 

Perhaps  some  important  stage  in  the  contest  between  the  rival  chief* 
tains  marked  the  year  810,  twentj-one  years  before  the  final  victory. 

The  existence  to  this  day  of  the  little  Parih&r  State  of  TJchahara 
shows  that  the  Chandel  success  involved  no  extermination  of  the  vanquish- 
ed. The  TJchahara  chief  probably  throughout  retained  his  local  jurisdic- 
tion, in  subordination  at  one  time  to  the  Chandels,  and  at  another  to  the 
Haihayas  or  Kulachuris  of  Chedi,  just  as  he  now  retains  it  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  British  Crown. 

In  the  same  way  we  need  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Panw&ri 
was  occupied  by  a  Parih&r  Eaja  in  903  A.  D.,  in  which  year  the  Bdj&  of 
Mahoba  was  one  of  the  early  Chandels,  most  probably  Eahila  Yarmma. 

The  Lakshman  S&gar  at  Bilahii  midway  between  Jabalpur  and  Ucha- 
hara  is  attributed  to  Lakshman  Singh  (?  Sen)  Parih4r,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  900  years  ago.  If  this  be  true,  he  was  probably  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  Chedi,  for  Bilahri  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  within 
the  limits  of  the  Chandel  dominions,  although,  as  will  be  shown,  it  was 
probably  held  by  Madana  Yarmma  in  A.  D.  1164i. 

I  therefore  accept  the  tradition  as  probably  true  which  affirms  that  the 
Parih4r  kingdom  extended  over  most  of  Bundelkhand,  and  I  believe  that 
its  extent  was  larger  about  '800  A.  D.  than  at  any  other  time.  The  Chan- 
dels, in  or  about  831  A.  D.,  ousted  the  Parih&rs  from  the  government  of 
Mahoba  and  also  probably  from  that  of  K&linjar  and  Kbajuraho,  the  Pari- 
hars  retaining  their  grasp  on  TJchahara  and  the  surrounding  country. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Bundela  zeminddrs  of  Kheoraha-Jeoraha  in 
Pargana  Mahoba  that  the  capital  of  the  Parih&r  kingdom  was  Mau-Sahan- 
ia  between  Nayagaon  (Nowgong)  and  Chhatarpur. 

According  to  the  local  tradition,*  Mauza  Murhdri,  close  to  Jaitpur, 
was  founded  in  1137  Sam  vat  =  1080  A.  D.  by  IUj4  TJdaikaran  Parihar, 
who  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  clan  as  Mahil,  the  adviser  of 
Raja  Parm^  Chandel.  The  tradition  adds,  that  this  B,i\k  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  the  king  of  Dehli.  The  remains  of  his  fort  are  still  to  be  seen* 
Whether  he  was  connected  or  not  with  the  old  Parih&r  dynasty  I  cannot 
say. 

The  Parih&rs,  who,  at  later  dates,  entered  Bundelkhand,  seem  to  have 
had  no  connection  with  the  early  rulers  of  the  country,  but  their  traditions 
are  perhaps  worth  noting. 

The   Parihars,  who  settled  in   25   villages   along  the  DasiLn  river, 

•  That  is  to  say,  aB  I  heard  it  myself.    The  other  traditional  dates  641  and  741 
given  above  were  obtained  by  a  native  agent. 
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amTed  in  the  year  1303  SamTat  =  1246  A.  D.  from  Gwdliar.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  migration  was  consequent  on  the  capture  of  Gwa- 
liar  and  the  destruction  of  the  Parihir  Bdj  there  by  Altamish  (Iltitmish) 
in  1232  A.  D. 

The  Parih&rs  of  the  Das^n  assert  that  'Rk]k  Bam  the  leader  of  the 
immigrants  in  1246  A.  D.  founded  seven  forts  at  the  following  places  : — 

(I)  B^mgarh,  in  Pargana  B^th,  among  the  ravines  of  the  Dasdn, 
now  deserted  ;  (2)  Panwiri  ;  (3)  Bath,  on  the  site  known  as  the  Old  Fort, 
where  the  Tahsil  now  stands ;  (4)  E^lpi ;  (5)  Magrau^  in  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  Pargana  Bath ;  (6)  Chandauf  or  Chanot,  in  Pargana  Jaidlpur, 
where  the  Bdth  and  Ealpi  road  crosses  the  Betwa ;  and  (7)  at  Banda,  the 
Old  Fort. 

This  tradition  seems  to  confuse  the  memory  of  the  Prae-Chandel  king- 
dom of  the  Parihdrs  with  that  of  the  movements  of  the  Parihar  clan  result- 
ing from  the  Musalmin  successes. 

Mauza  Baura  near  Jaitpur  was  occupied  by  Parih&rs  from  Sal&rpur  in 
1404  Samvat  or  1347  A.  D.,  which  year  fell  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Tughlak« 


paet  n. 

The  CHAin>EL  Psbiod. 
831-1182  A.  D. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Chandel  genealogy  and  chronology  was 
satisfactorily  settled  by  General  Cunningham  in  his  Beport  for  1864-1865, 
but  some  details  still  admit  of  discussion,  and  later  discoveries  require  the 
modification  of  some  of  the  conclusions  then  arrived  at  by  General  Cunning- 
ham. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  concisely  all  that 
is  now  known  respecting  the  reign  of  each  of  the  Chandel  princes,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  discuss  the  doubtful  points  in  the  c&ronology  and 
genealogy  of  the  dynasty,  entering  into  a  more  complete  collation  of  the 
pablished  and  translated  inscriptions  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 


(L)    N6niha.     {JProhahle  date  ^l^SBQ  A.  D,) 

This  prince  is  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  the  Icng  Ldlaji 
(or  Yisvanith)  and  Chaturbhuj  inscriptions  of  Dhanga  at  Khajuraho,  and 
in  the  imperfect  Mahoba  inscription  dated  S.  1240.* 

«  Proc.,  A  S.  B.,  for  1879,  page  148. 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  events  of  his  reign,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  the  leader  who  wrested  Mahoba  from  the  Parihdrs. 

(II.)     VdkpaU,     (Probable  date  850-870.) 

Mentioned  only  in  the  Lal&ji  and  Chaturbhuj  inscriptions. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his  reign,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Bhoja 
king  of  Kanauj  held  the  fort  of  Ghanderi  in  862  A.  D.,*  and  that  that 
position  was  consequently  not  in  possession  of  V&kpati. 

(III.)     Vijaya.     (Probable  date  870-890.) 
Mentioned  only  in  the   same  inscriptions  as  V4kpati,  and  nothing 
definite  is  known  about  him  ;  he  is  called  a  "  great  conqueror"  in  the  L41aji 
inscription. 

(IV.)     Bdhila.    (Probable  date  890-910.) 

B^hila,  like  Yijaya  and  Vdkpati,  is  mentioned  in  the  L414ji  and  Chatur* 
blmj  inscriptions  only,  among  the  longer  extant  documents,  but  his  name  is 
found  graven  on  several  of  the  stones  of  one  of  the  temples  at  Ajaigarh, 
and  he  is  the  reputed   builder  of  some  of  the  tanks  and  temples  at  that 

fortress-t 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  in  his  time  the  Chandel  dominions  in- 
cluded Ajaigarh,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  first  they 
included  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Kalinjar,  which  is  associated  by 
tradition  with  the  beginnings  of  Chandel  greatness. 

Up  to  the  time  of  ParrndPs  defeat  in  1182  A.  D.  the  Chandel  kingdom 
seems  to  have  always  included  Mahoba,  Kdlinjar  and  Ehajurdho.  It 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assert  that  Kalinjar,  with  its  celebrated 
fortress,  was  the  military  capital ;  Khajurdho,  with  its  multitude  of  tem- 
ples, the  religious,  and  Mahoba,  with  the  Itajd's  residence,  the  civil  capital 
of  the  Chandel  State. 

In  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Bdjits  always  take  the 
title  of  "  lord  of  KAlinjar." 

Chand  describes  Kabila  as  a  great  conqueror,  whose  victorious  arms 
penetrated  to  Ceylon,  but  this  is  of  course  an  absurd  exaggeration. 

The  poet  also  ascribes  to  him  the  foundation  of  Hasan  in  Pargana 
Badausa,  distant  about  20  miles  N.  E.  from  Kdlinjar,  and  on  this  point  the 
poet  may  be  right,  for  Basan  is  undoubtedly  ancient.  As  the  place  has 
not  been  described  at  length,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  some 
notes  about  the  antiquities  there,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
A.  Cadell,  who  writes  :  "  It  had  evidently  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  im- 

•  Arch.  Report,  IX.  p.  102. 
t  /«<i.  VII,  41. 
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portance.  The  hill  was  fortified,  and  on  the  top  there  is  a  Chandel  temple, 
of  the  nsual  shape,  very  plain,  with  no  figures  carved  on  the  stone  as  at 
Gulr&mpur.*  The  temple  and  colonnade  are  very  little  injured,  hut  the 
onlj  inscriptions  are  on  stones  at  the  entrance,  and  are  nodouht  of  later 
date.  To  the  east  of  the  temple  is  a  haifhak  huilt  of  unusually  large  stones, 
roughly  but  well  fitted  ;  the  surface  of  many  of  the  stones  is  ahout  three 
feet  square. 

"  Oldest  Rasan  was  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  there  are  still  remains 
of  houses,  and  towards  the  plain  there  is  a  gateway  made  of  stone  taken 
from  old  buildings." 

These  notes,  1  think,  indicate  that  the  buildings  at  Rasan  are  older  than 
the  highly  decorated  edifices  at  Khajuraho  of  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, and  so  far  confirm  the  statement  that  the  city  was  founded  by 
Bihila. 

The  Eahilya  Sagar  and  the  fine,  but  much  injured,  cruciform  granite 
temple  on  its  embankment  near  Mahoba  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Bahila,  and  their  existence  proves  that  he  held  Mahoba  as  well  as  Ajaigap h 
and  Kalinjar. 

Kokalla  I  the  Kulachuri  king  of  Chedi  (i.  «.,  the  country  round  Jabal- 
pur)  married  a  Chandel  princess  named  Nanda  Devi,t  who  was  probably 
the  daughter  either  of  Rihila  or  of  his  predecessor  Yijaya. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity,  of  noting  that  the  dynasty  generally 
known  as  Chandel  (Chandella)  is  in  some  inscriptions,  e,  y.,  the  LdUji  in- 
scription at  Khajuraho,  called  Chandrdtreya,  a  name  which  might  also  be 
applied  to  the  Kulachuri  kings,  for  they  too  pretended  to  trace  their  de- 
scent back  to  the  moon  through  the  mythical  Atri.  X 

(V.)     EarBka,     {Probable  date  910-9S0.) 

This  prince  is  mentioned  in  the  LdUji,  Chaturbhuj  and  Nunaura 
No.  II  inscriptions. 

The  Lalaji  inscription  informs  us  that  he  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
that  he  married  Kankuta  of  the  race  of  Gangd,  but  we  know  nothing 
more. 

(VI.)     Taso  Varmma.     {Probable  date  930-950.) 

This  prince  was  the  son  of  Harsha,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
scriptions. 

His  consort  was  Narma  Devi. 

*  GtdWUnpur  also  is  in  Pargana  Bodausa.    The  antiquities  there  have  not  been 
described. 

t  Aich.  Raport,  IX,  83. 
X  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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General  Cunningham  int'orms  me  that  he  poasesses  "  inscriptions  of 
Ya^  Varmma's  grandchildren/'  but  nothing  has  been  published  concerning 
these  documents. 

(VII.)     Dhanga.     {Date  cirea  950-999.) 
The  earliest  dated  inscriptions  of  the  Cbandel  dynasty,  as  yet  discover- 
ed, belong  to  the  reign  of  Dhanga.* 

Three  undoubted  dated  inscriptions  of  this  prince  are  known,  t?i>., — 
(L)     The  Chaturbhuj  inscription  at  Khajurdho,  dated  S.  1011  »»  954 

A.  D. 

(2.)     The  Nunaura  No.  II  inscription,  dated  S.  1055  =  998  A.  D. 

(3.)  The  L4Uji  inscription  at  Khajuraho,  dated  S.  105d  =  999  A.  D. 
which  records  Dhanga's  death  in  that  year. 

The  short  inscription,  dated  S.  1011,  on  the  doorpost  of  the  Jinani^th 
temple  at  Khajurdho  appears  to  contain  Dhanga's  name,  but  the  reading  is 

doubtful. 

An  inscription,  now  apparently  lost,  which  General  Cunningham  found 
at  Mahoba,  gave  the  Chandel  genealogy  from  Dhanga  to  Kirtti  Yarmma, 
that  is,  I  presume,  to  Kirtti  Yarmma  I. 

The  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  without  date  may  have  contained 
Dhanga*s  name  at  the  beginning  where  the  sbone  is  imperfect,  and  his 
name  is  expressly  mentioned  in  verse  2 1,,  which  tells  us  that  his  minister 
was  named  Prabhasa. 

In  999  A.  D.,  according  to  the  Ldlajf  inscription,  his  minister  was 
Tasondhara. 

The  ilajd  of  Kalinjar,  who,  in  common  with  the  Rijas  of  Dehli,  Ajmir 
and  Kanauj,  assisted  liaja  Jaipal  of  Lahore  in  his  unsuccessful  invasion 
of  Ghaziii,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lamgbdn  in  the  Peshdwar  valley  in  978 
A.  D.,  must  necessarily  have  been  Dhanga. 

The  beginning  of  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  states  that  the  king 
eulogized,  **  having  overcome  the  king  of  K^nyakubja  (Kanauj),  chief 
'*  amongst  all  in  battle,  obtained  sovereignty*' ;  but  here  the  name  is  lost, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  reference  is  to  Dhanga,  or  to  his  successor 
Gan<}a,  who  certainly  did  conquer  Kanauj. 

The  Lalaji  inscription  asserts  that  Dhanga  kept  prisoners  the  consorts 
of  the  Rdjas  of  Kd^i  (Benares),  Andhra  (Telingdna  ?)  Anga  (West  Bengal) 
and  Badha  (  ?  ),  and  that  he  had  in  attendance  the  kings  of  Kosala 
(North  Audh  ?),  Kuntala  (Ballari  ?),  Kratha  (Berar  ?),  and  Sinhala 
(Ceylon). 

These  boasts  are  plainly  exaggerations,  but  it  is  evident  that  Dhanga 
was  the  most  powerful  of  the  early  Chandel  kings. 

*  For  list  of  Chandel  inscriptions  with  fall  references  vid$  poH*. 
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In  all  probability  the  existing  L&ldji  temple  at  Khajnr&ho  was  the 
■brine  of  the  great  *^  emerald  lingam'*  referred  to  in  the  inscription. 

The  erection  of  this  costly  and  elaborate  temple  is  another  proof  of 
Dhanga's  wealth  and  power. 

Dhanga  cannot  have  been  a  sectarian  bigot,  for  his  Ohaturbhaj  inscrip- 
tion is  Vaishnava,  and  his  Laldji  inscription  is  Saiv^a. 

This  prince  died  at  the  sacred  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumua  at 
Prayag  (Allahabad)  aged  ^  apwards  of  one  hundred  autumns"  in  the  year 
999' A.  D. 

Dr.  lUjendraldl  Mitra  has  pointed  out  that  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Lalaji  inscription  describing  Dhanga's  death, 
which  assumes  that  he  committed  suicide,  is  incorrect,  and  that  "  the  ordi- 
nary civil  way  of  announcing  a  death  is  to  say,  so-and-so  has  surrendered 
bis  life  to  the  holy  river  so-and-so,  or  tlie  sacred  pool  (kshetra)  so-and-so, 
and  the  inscription  has  probably  adopted  the  same  mode  of  expression."* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  grant  recorded  in  the  Nuuaura  No.  II 
inscription  was  made  at  Kdsi  by  Dhanga  in  the  autumn  of  999  A.  D.,  but 
it  is  of  course  possible  that  he  may  merely  have  gone  there  on  a  pilgrimage, 
and  that  Benares  was  never  included  in  his  dominions. 

The  inscriptions  show  that  Dhanga  must  have  succeeded  his  father 
Taso  Varmma  in  or  about  the  year  950  A.  D. 

(VIII.)     Oanda.     (Date  999  ^ .  D.  to  eirea  1026. ) 

This  prince  is  not  mentioned  in  any  extant  inscription  except  the  Mau- 
Chbatarpur  one,  but  must  have  been  named  in  the  missing  Mahoba  inscrip- 
tion before  referred  to. 

If  he  was  Dhanga*s  son  he  must  have  been  well  advanced  in  years 
on  his  succession  in  999. 

Gandia  must  have  been  the  Edj4  of  Edlinjar  who  assisted  Rajd  Jaipal 
of  Lahore  against  Mahmud  of  Gliazni  in  1008  A.  D.  and  he  must  likewise 
be  identified  with  the  Nanda  Rai,  lidja  of  Edlinjar,  who  according  to 
Farishta,  conquered  Eanauj  and  killed  its  ruler  in  102 i  A.  D.  and  wiio  was, 
in  punishment  for  his  audacity,  attacked  by  Mahmud,  to  whom  he  surren- 
dered Ealinjar  with  14  other  forts  in  1023  A.  D. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  names  of  these  forts  have  not  been  preserve 
ed,  for  the  extent  of  the  Chandel  dominions  at  any  given  time  is  very 
imperfectly  known. 

The  dates  given  above  limit  closely  the  possible  duration  of  Gan4a's 
reign,  for  we  know  that  it  began  in  999  A.  D.  and  that  two  reigns  inter* 
vened  between  its  close  and  the  accession  of  Deva  Yarmma  Deva  {aliai 
Kirtti  Varmma  I)  who  was  reigning  in  1050  A.  D. 

•  J.  ▲.  8.  Bengal  Vol.  XL VII,  Part  I,  page  71. 
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The  fact  that  an  inscription  dated  S.  1058  ==  1011  A.  D.  containing 
the  name  of  Hdjii  Kokalla,  is  in  the  L^ldji  temple  at  Ehajur&ho,  has  sug- 
gested the  conjecture  that  Kokalla  II  of  Ghedi  may  have  attacked  the 
Chandel  dominions  early  in  Gan^a's  reign,*  hut  this  inscription  has  not 
been  published  nor  translated,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  such  an 
attack. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  one  time,  which  must  have  been  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Kirtti  Varmma  (1049-1100)  the  conqueror  of  Chedi,  the 
kings  of  Chedi  did  exercise  authority  over  Kdlinjar,  for  in  their  inscrip- 
tions some  of  them  assume  the  title  of  "  lord  of  Kdlanjjarapura."t 

The  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  informs  us  that  Dhanga's  minister 
Frabhdsa  continued  to  serve  under  Gan^a. 

(IX)     Vidhyddhara  Beva.     (Probable  date  1026-1035.) 
This  prince  is  mentioned  only  in  the   Mau-Chhatarpur  and  Nunaura 
No.  I,  inscriptions,  and,  except  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  place  in  the 
genealogy,  and  that  we  are  told  that  his  minister  was  named  Sivandma,  we 
know  nothing  positive  of  his  reign. 

He  was  contemporary  with  G^gaya  Deva  king  of  Ddhal  or  Chedi, 
who  in  1030-31  A.  D.,  as  we  learn  from  Ab^  Eihdn,  had  his  capital  at 
Tripuri  near  Jabalpur.} 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  geographer  includes  both  Gwdliar  and 
Edlinjar  in  the  country  of  Jajhoti,  which  was  distinct  from  the  country  of 
Ddhal.  At  that  time  Gwdliar  was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  local 
Kachhwaha  chieftains,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  the  greater  Chandel  kings. 

(X.)     Vifaya  P&la  Deva.     (Probable  date  1035-1049.) 

This  Raj 4  is  mentioned  in  the  same  inscriptions  as  his  predecessor  is. 
His  minister  was  Mahipala,  and  we  learn  from  the  Nunaura  No.  I  inscrip- 
tion, that  he  had  a  queen  named  Bhuvana  Devi,  who  was  the  mother  of  his 
successor,  who  is  in  that  inscription  named  Deva  Varmma  Deva ;  but  with 
these  two  facts  our  information  ceases. 

(XI.)  Ktrtti  Varmma  Deva  J,  alias  Deva  Varmma  Deva,  alias  Bhumipdla. 

(Probable  date  1049-1100.) 

With  this  prince  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  inscriptions  begins. 

The  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  declares  (verse  7)  that  the  successor 
of  Vijapapdla  was  Kirtti  Varmma  Deva  "  famed  unto  the  sea-shore,"  and 
informs  us  that  his  minister  was  Ananta,  who  is  praised  at  length. 

•  Arob.  Report  IX.  86. 
t  Ibid.  77. 
X  Ibid,  106. 
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The  Nunaura  No.  I  inscription  states  that  Yijaya  Pala  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  "  the  devout  follower  of  Mahesvara,  the  lord  of  Kdlinjar,  Sri 
Dera  Yarmma  Deva,"  to  whom  the  usual  praise  is  given. 

Maiaey's  No.  II,  Nilkanth  inscription  from  Ealinjar  has  the  following 
words  in  verse  7,  (the  preceding  lines  being  illegible).  "  Was  born  Bijaya- 
pala,  from  him  sprang  Bhtimipdla,  who  with  his  sharp  sword  destroyed 
many  kings." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Kirtti  Yarmma  I,  Deva  Yarmma  Deva, 
and  Bhtimipdla,  who  are  all  recorded  as  having  succeeded  Yijaya  Pala,  were 
one  and  the  same  person. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  length  of  the  reign  of  this  many-named  prince ; 
for,  as  will  presently  be  demonstrated,  there  was  a  second  Kirtti  Yarmma, 
who  may  possibly  be  the  Kirat  Brahm  of  traditional  fame. 

One  date  in  the  reign  under  discussion  is  certain,  namely,  that  of  the 
Nunaura  No.  I  inscription,  S.  1107  =  1050-1  A.  D.,  and  this  date  must  be 
very  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  for  Ganda  Deva  was  alive  in  1023 
A.  D.,  and  two  reigns  intervene  between  Gan^a  and  Deva  Yarmma  aliat 
Kirtti  Yarmma.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  reign  of  the  latter 
began  in  1149  A.  D.,  a  date  which  must  be  very  nearly  quite  correct. 

I  believe  his  reign  to  have  been,  like  that  of  Dhanga,  exceptionally 
long ;  for,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  available  evidence,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kirtti  Yarmma  I,  and  not  Kirtti  Yarmma  II, 
is  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya  as 
the  conqueror  of  Ghedi,  and  further  that  he  is  the  Kirat  Brahm  of  tradi- 
tion, and  that  the  unpublished  inscription  cut  on  the  rock  at  Deogarh  in 
1097  A.  D.  is  his  work.* 

The  defeat  of  Kama  king  of  Ghedi  by  Kirtti  Yarmma  Ghandel  is 
attested  by  two  independent  documents,  the  prologue  to  the  Prabodha 
Chandrodaya,  and  Maisey's  No.  II  Kilinjar  inscription. 

Kama  of  Ghedi  was  reigning  (as  the  Benares  copper-plate  inscription 
shows)  in  793  of  the  Ghedi  Samvat,  equivalent  to  1042  A.  D.f  and  his 
reign  seems  to  have  extended  till  about  1075  A.  D.,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
later. 

The  prologue  to  the  Prabodha  Ghandrodaya  distinctly  ascribes  the 
subjection  of  Kama  to  Kirtti  Yarmma,  but  Maisey's  No.  II  inscription 
ascribes  the  defeat  of  ''  the  immense  army  of  Kama"  not,  as  might  be 
expected  to  Bhdmipala,  the  alioB  of  Kirtti  Yarmma,  but  to  Bhiimipdla's 
•on,  whose  name  is  missing  from  the  inscription. 

The  words  are  contained  in  verse  8,  which  follows  verse  7  already 
quoted,  apparently   without   any   break.     His    {sciL  Bhumipala's)  *'  son 

•  Arch.  Report,  IX,  108. 
t  Ibid,  p.  82. 
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'*  made  low  the  kings,  as  Agastya  made  low  the  monntain  (t.  e.y  the  Yin- 
"  dbya  mountains).  Having  conquered  the  southern  country,  speedily 
"  defeated  the  immense  army  of  Kama  [a  break]  verse  9.  •  •  which  was 
**  watered  by  the  flood  of  tears  of  the  gazelle*eyed  females  of  Mdlwa 
[a  break]  *  •  verse  10.     His  son  Jay  a  Varmma  Deva  etc.*' 

From  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  we  infer,  with  I  think  certain- 
ty, that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Bhumipala,  alias  Kirtti  Varmma  I,  and  the 
father  of  Kirtti  Varmma  II,  alias  Jayapala,  was  Sallakshana.  I  conclude 
therefore  that  the  actual  conqueror  of  Chedi  was  Sallakshana,  while  heir- 
apparent  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  father  Kirtti  Varmma  I. 

The  Kalinjar  inscription  just  quoted  shows  clearly  that  Kirtti  Varm- 
ma II,  alias  Jskjsk  Varmma,  cannot  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Chedi,  for 
that  prince  was  the  grandson  of  Bhtimipdla. 

The  fort  of  Deogarh,  now  in  the  Lalitpur  district,  lies  so  far  to  the 
south-west  towards  Malwa,  that  it  probably  was  in  general  held  by  the 
kings  of  Chedi.  I  infer  in  consequence  that  the  inscription  of  Kirtti  at 
Deogarh,  dated  1097  A.  D.,  is  the  work  of  Kirtti  Varmma  I,  the  conqueror 
of  Chedi,  to  whom  also  should  be  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  lake  known 
as  the  Kirat  Sagar  near  the  fort  of  Chanderi,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Deogairh. 

The  embankment  of  the  lake  bearing  the  same  name  at  Mahoba  is  also 
probably  the  work  of  the  same  king. 

"  The  people  are  unanimous"  in  referring  the  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Old  Chanderi,  9  miles  from  the  fort  and  more  modern  town,  to  the  Chan- 
dels  of  Mahoba.  General  Cunningham  was  (though  for  no  convincing 
reason)  inclined  to  throw  doubt  on  this  tradition,*  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  discredited,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  names  of  the  town 
and  of  the  Kirat  Sagar,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  inscription  at  Deogarh. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  I  am  convinced  that  Kirtti  Varmma  I, 
under  whose  orders  the  conquest  of  Chedi  was  effected,  is  the  Kirat  Brahm 
of  Bundelkhand  tradition. 

He  is  credited  with  having  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Kalinjar,  and 
with  having  constructed  some  of  the  buildings  at  Ajaigarh.f 

To  this  king  also  should  be  assigned  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Kirtti 
Varmma,  because  coins  are  known  of  his  grandson  Kirtti  Varmma  II,  alias 
Jaya  Vannma,  stamped  with  the  name  of  Jaya  Varmma. 

No  coin  of  any  kind  is  known  to  exist  which  can  be  assigned  to  any 
of  the  predecessors  of  Kirtti  Varmma  I,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Chandels  who  coined  money. 

llie  coins  of  him  and  his  successors  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  imita- 

«  Arch.  Eeport,  II,  402  and  405. 
t  Ibid.  VII,  47. 
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tions  of  the   coinage  of  the  Kulachuri  kings  of  Cliedi,  which  appears  to 
hare  heen  first  issued  bj  Eaj4  Gangaja  Dera,  who  was  reigning  in  1030-1 

A.  D.* 

It  seems  evident  that  Kirtti  Yarmma  after  his  conquest  of  Chedi 
•dopted  the  system  of  coinage  there  practised. 

With  reference  to  the  date  of  the  Deogafh  inscription  and  of  Kama 
Kulachuri's  reign  I  would  provisionally  date  the  conquest  of  Chedi  and  the 
first  issue  of  Chandel  coins  in  1070  to  1080  A.  D.,  some  twenty  years  or 
more  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  £Iirtti  Yarmma  L 

It  is  possible  that  the  fort  of  Deogarh  may  have  been  built  or  rebuilt 
hj  this  king,  and  called  after  him  under  his  name  of  Deva  Yarmma  Deva. 

"(XII.)     Sallakshana  Varmma  Bern.     (Probable  date  1100-1110.) 

Unluckily,  both  in  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  and  in  Maisej's 
No.  II,  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  genealogy  where  the  name  of  the  successor 
of  Eirtti  Yarmma  I,  alias  Bhumipdla,  should  come  in  ;  but,  as  General 
Cunningham  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  later  verses 
ol  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription,  the  missing  name  must  have  been 
Sallakshana. 

I  may  add  as  further  proof  the  argument  that  coins  of  Sallakshana 
(Hallakshana)  are  extant,  and  that  verse  37  of  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscrip- 
tion  speaks  of  Sallakshana  as  '*  the  sovereign  ruler,"  and,  that  the  rest  of 
the  Chandel  genealogy  being  known  with  certainty,  there  is  no  other  gap 
but  this  to  be  filled  up  by  the  name  of  a  £ajd  Sallakshana  exercising  the 
regal  privilege  of  coining  money. 

The  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription,  which  is  here  much  injured,  appears 
to  state  that  Yatsu,  Yamana  and  Pradyumna,  sons  of  Kirtti  Yarmma's 
minister  Ananta,  all  served  under  Sallakshana. 

The  reign  of  Sallakshana  was  certainly  short,  for  his  predecessor  was 
reigning  in  1097  A.  D.  and  his  successor  in  1116  A.  D. 

(XIII.)     Jay  a  Varmma  Deva  alias  Kirtti  Varmma  II, 

(Probable  date  1110-1120.) 

This  prince  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Jaya  Yarmma  in  the 
Ldlaji  inscription,  the  supplement  to  which  was  inscribed  in  his  reign,  in 
the  year  1173  =  1116  A.  D. 

*  Arch.  Report,  IX,  106  and  II,  458.  In  1871  only  36  specimens  of  the  Chandel 
coinage  were  known  to  have  been  ever  discovered,  and  of  these  13  had  been  lost  in  tho 
mutiny.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  being  found  of  late  years.  Of  the  23  remaining,  I 
poosesB  two,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  G-eneral  Cunningham*  In 
the  couxse  of  siz  yean  resideince  in  Bundelkhand  I  have  not  suooeeded  in  discovering 
a  single  specimen. 
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A  few  coins  too  are  known  bearing  the  name  of  Jaja  Yarmma  Deva. 

In  the  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  he  is  described  under  the  same 
name  as  the  son  of  [Sallakshana]  Yarmma,  and  is  pndsed  in  the  usual 
fashion. 

This  inscription  further  informs  us  that  his  younger  uterine  brother 
was  named  Sallakshana  Yarmma.  The  .words  are  ''  {yerae  11)  Jaja  Yarm- 
ma Deva  etc.,  {verse  12).  The  fortunate  Sallakshana  Yarmma  was  the 
uteiine  and  younger  brother  of  this  lord  of  the  earth  ;  afterwards  the  prince 
Frithvi  Yarmma,  equal  to  the  task,  sustained  the  burden  of  the  hereditary 
government." 

Yerse  13  praises  Prithvi  Yarmma  for  his  piety,  and  verse  14  tells  us 
that  *^  from  him  was  bom  Madana  Yarmma,  the  protector  of  the  earth," 
whose  praises  are  then  detailed. 

The  inscription  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Madana 
Yarmma. 

The  above  words  indicate  that  Sallakshana  Yarmma  the  younger  was 
not  a  ruling  prince  ;  and  indeed  he  cannot  have  been,  for  there  is  no  room 
for  two  Sallakshanas  in  the  roll  of  sovereigns.  The  younger  Sallakshana 
is  mentioned  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Pratdpa  Yarmma,  the  younger 
brother  of  Madana  Yarmma  Deva,  is  mentioned  in  Maisey's  No.  II  in- 
scription. 

That  document  in  verse  10  describes  Jaya  Yarmma  as  ''  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  N4r4yana,"  and  in  verse  11  it  is  recorded  that  "  being  wearied 
"  of  government,  the  king  made  it  over  to  *  •  •  Yarmma  and  proceeded 
"  to  wash  away  his  sins  in  the  divine  river  *  •  {verse  12).  They  departed 
''  their  lives,  and  obtained  all  their  desires  in  the  next  world  {verse  13). 
**  After  him  Madana  Yarmma  etc.'* 

In  the  Augdsi  copper-plate,  dated  S.  1190  =  1183  A.  D.,  the  order  of 
succession  is  given  as  Kirtti  Yarmma,  Prithvi  Yarmma,  Madana  Yarmma. 
As  both  this  document  and  the  Mau-Chbatarpur  inscription  agree  in  inter- 
posing  only  the  name  of  Prithvi  Yarmma  between  Madana  Yarmma  and  in 
the  one  case  Jaya  Yarmma,  and  in  the  other  case  Eartti  Yarmma,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  name  missing  in  Maisey's  No.  II,  is  that  of  Prithvi 
Yarmma,  and  that  Jaya  Yarmma  and  Kirtti  Yarmma  II  were  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  grandson  of  Kirtti  Yarmma  I.* 

This  argument  shows  that  Dr.  E^jendralala  Mitra  cannot  be  right  in 
identifying  the  Kirtti  Yarmma  of  the  Augasi  plate  with  Sallakshana. 

Jaya  Yarmma's  and  Prithvi  Yarmma's  reigns  must  both  have  been 
short,  because  Kirtti  Yarmma  I  was  reigning  in  1097,  and  Madana  Yarm- 
ma in  1131  A.  D. 

♦  "  The  numerous  instances  in  which  the  grandson  takes  his  grandfather's  name, 
"  and  which  is  an  interminable  source  of  confusion  in  Indian  chronological  enquiries." 
FerguBSon's  Indian  Architecture,  p.  715. 
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(XIV.)     Frithvi  Varfima  JDeva.     {Probable  date  1120-1180.) 

The  inscriptions  which  mention  this  Bdja  have  already  heen  discuss- 
ed. A  few  coins  of  his  are  extant,  but  we  know  nothing  definite  about 
him,  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  Madana  Varmma  Deva,  and  that  he 
is  praised  for  his  piety  in  the  Mau-Ohhatarpur  inscription.  The  passage  in 
that  document  relating  to  his  ministers  scarcely  yields  sense. 

(XV^.)     Madana  Varmma  Deva.     (Probable  date  1130.1165.) 

The  dated  inscriptions  of  this  prince  are  unusually  numerous,  and 
when  considered  along  with  those  of  his  successor,  fix  the  limits  of  his  reign 
very  closely. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Maisey's  No.  lY,  from  EWnjar,  S.  1188  =  A.  D.  1131. 

2.  Augasi  copper  plate  6.  1190  =  A.  D.  1133. 
8.     Nemin^th  statue  at   Mahoba       S.  1211  =     „       1154. 
4.     Sambhunith  ,,     ,,      Khajuraho  S.  1215  =     ,,       1158. 
6.     Sumatin^th    ,,      „      Mahoba      S.     „      =     „  „ 
6.     Ajitanith       „     „          „             8.  1220  =     „        1163. 

The  earliest  inscription  of  his  successor  Param&rdi  Deva  is  dated 
1167  A.  D. 

Madana  Yannma's  name  is  preserved  in  the  designation  of  the  Madan 
S^gar  lake  at  Mahoba,  and  in  that  of  a  small  mound  of  ruins  at  Mdhilpur 
or  MAhinpur  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  and  known  as  Madan 
Khera. 

The  bardic  lists  all  insert  Kirtti  Yarmma  between  Madana  Yarmma 
and  Faramardi  Deva,  but  these  lists  are  worthless  as  evidence  of  the  order 
of  succession,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  there  were  really  two  Kirtti 
YarmmaSy  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  the  Dahi  copper-plate,  which  will  be  discussed  in  Part  III,  of  this 
essay,  the  name  of  Paramardi's  predecessor  was  read  from  an  imperfect 
copy  as  Tidava,  an  obvious  mistake  for  Madana. 

A  few  gold  and  copper  coins  of  Madana  Yarmma  Deva  are  extant. 

The  numerous  Jain  images  bearing  dates,  which  fall  within  the  limits 
of  Madana  Yarmma's  reign,  and  four  of  which  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  set  up  in  his  time,  prove  that  under  his  rule  the  Jain  religion 
flourished. 

In  the  Augdsi  copper-plate  Madana  Yarmma  calls  himself  the  devout 
worshipper  of  9iva,  but  whatever  his  own  belief  may  have  been,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  freely  tolerated  a  rival  creed. 

The  poet  Chand  and  the  inscriptions  concur  in  testifying  that  Madana 
Yarmma  was  a  great  and  successful  warrior  who  widely  extended  the  rule 
of  his  house. 
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If  the  words  of  verse  14  of  the  Kalinjar  No  II  inscription  are  to  be 
literally  taken,  Madana  Yarmma  pushed  his  victories  as  far  west  as  Guze- 
rat,  and  Chand  confirms  the  statement,  but  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  believe 
that  the  conquest  of  Chedi  which  Madana  Yarmma  really  effected  may 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  words  of  the  Kdlinjar  inscription  are  *'  He 
in  an  instant  defeated  the  king  of  Gurjjara,  as  Krishna  in  former 
times  defeated  Kan^a.  He  undertook  an  expedition  to  conquer  the 
world.  •  *  *" 

The  undated  Mau-Chhatarpur  inscription  records  the  conquest  of 
Chedi  by  Madana  Yarmma. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Kirtti  Yarmma  I  had  conquered  Chedi  in 
the  reign  of  Kama  Kulachuri,  prior  apparently  to  the  year  1097  A.  D. 
The  Kulachuri  power  must  have  recovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  render  necessary  the  second  conquest  by  Madana  Yarmma. 

The  latest  known  inscription  of  the  Kulachuris  of  Chedi  is  one  of 
Yijaya  Deva  dated  in  932  of  the  Chedi  er»  =  1181  A.  D.  General  Cunning, 
bam  (Arch.  Rep.  IX,  113)  conjectures  that  the  Chedi  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Baghels  of  Bewd,  but  produces  no 
evidence  in  support  of  his  conjecture. 

It  seems  to  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  decline  of  the 
Kulachuri  dynasty  of  Chedi  was  due  rather  to  the  effects  of  the  victories 
of  the  neighbouring  Chandel  king  than  to  the  ri^e  of  the  Baghel  power  to 
the  east  of  the  Chandel  territory.  The  existence  of  a  Kulachuri  inscrip- 
tion, dated  1181  A.  D.,  shows  that  the  dynasty,  though  weakened,  survived 
the  Chandel  attack. 

With  reference  to  the  conq^uest  of  Chedi  by  Madana  Yarmma  a  pas- 
sage in  Colonel  Sleeman's  writings  is  interesting.  He  writes  about  Singol- 
garh,  "  This  fortress  is  of  immense  extent,  and  was  built  by  Bdj4  Belo, 
a  prince  of  the  Chundele  Rajput  tribe,  who  reigned  over  that  country 
before  it  was  added  to  the  Gurha  Mundala  dominions,"  and  in  a  note  he 
adds:  "  The  Mahoba  family  were  Chundele  Rajpdts,  and  their  dominion 
had  extended  over  Singolegurh,  as  above  stated,  and  also  over  Belehri, 
or  the  district  of  Kanoja  in  which  it  is  comprised.  The  capital  of  Belehri 
was  Kondulpore^  three  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Belehri.  There  is  a 
stone  inscribed  by  Raj4  Mulun  Deo  on  the  dedication  of  a  temple  at 
Kondulpore  dated  Sam  vat  815,  A.  D.  758.  He  was  one  of  the  Chundele 
Rajas." 

General  Cunningham  in  his  account  of  Bilhari  and  the  surrounding 
country  makes  no  mention  even  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Kondal. 
pur,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  looked  for  the  inscription  said  by  Col. 
81eeman  to  exist  there. 

He  throws  doubt  on  the  facts  recorded  on  the  authority  of  tradition 
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by  Col.  Sleeman  in  the  following  remarks :  **  According  to  Sir  William 
Sleeman,  the  fort  of  Singorgarh  was  built  by  Raja  Belo,  one  of  the  Chandel 
Kdjas  of  Mahoba.  Bat  none  of  my  informants  had  ever  heard  of  Raja 
Belo  Chandel ;  and  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  th»  Chandel  rule  having 
ever  extended  so  far  to  the  south." 

"  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  would  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Parihdrs  or  Pratihars,  as  we  find  was  actually  the  case  in  A.  D.  1307, 
when  these  monoliths  were  erected.  But  the  Pratihars  were  tributary  to 
the  great  kings  of  Chedi,  whose  rule  certainly  extended  as  far  north  as 
Bharhut  and  K^Iinjar.  The  latter  place  was  recovered  by  the  Chandels 
in  the  11th  century  ;  but  the  Kulachuris  still  held  the  couxitry  about 
Bharhut  in  the  12th  century." 

Sir  William  Sleeman,  however,  was  an  accurate  and  careful  inquirer, 
and  traditions  recorded  by  him  demand  careful  consideration,  and  although 
General  Cunningham's  informants  knew  nothing  of  Rdja  Belo,  there  it 
some  evidence  of  his  existence,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  Bilhari  was  at 
one  time  part  of  the  Chandel  dominions. 

It  is  true  that  the  genealogies  of  the  regnant  Chandel  princes  given 
in  the  inscriptions  do  not  include  the  name  of  Raj4  Belo  or  Bela,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  name  is  included  in  aU  the  bardic  lists,  and  that  it  is 
traditionally  remembered. 

The  lake  at  Jaitpur,  called  the  Beld  Tdl  is  supposed  to  be  named 
after  Rajd  Bel  Brihm,  and  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  year 
1200  Sam  vat  =  1143  A.  D.  This  date,  which  was  that  given  to  both 
Mr.  Wigram  and  myself,  is  probably  only  a  round  number.  Mr.  Came, 
formerly  Assistant  Collector  in  charge  of  Mahoba  and  Jaitpur,  was  told 
that  the  exact  date  was  1268  S.  =  1211  A.  D.,  but  that  date  is  certainly 
too  late,  the  Chandels  having  lost  Mahoba  in  1182  A.  D. 

A  Bel  hhera  exists  at  Bijanagar  near  Mahoba,  and  at  Ajnar  there  is 
an  ancient  well  named  Bela,  and  ascribed  to  the  Chandels. 

Several  instances  are  known  of  works  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Chandel 
chiefs  who  find  no  place  in  the  authentic  lists  of  regnant  monarch s ;  for 
example,  the  Ratan  S^gar,  with  a  fine  temple  on  the  embankment,  at 
Urwira  in  Pargana  Mahoba,  and  the  Barsi  Talao,  with  temples,  near  Pahra 
in  the  same  pargana,  are  ascribed  respectively  to  Ratan  Brahm  and  Bar 
or  BaJ  Brahm  Chandels,  and  are  evidently  of  Chandel  origin. 

Bar  Brahm  (Bala  Yarmma)  is  also  believed  to  have  built  the  fort  of 
B^rigafh,  now  in  native  territory,  some  ten  miles  distant  from  Mahoba. 

B4r  Brahm  and  Ratan  Brahm,  like  Bel  Brahm,  are  included  in  the 
bardic  lists.  All  three  were  probably,  like  Pratdpa  Yarmma  and  Sallak- 
shana  Yarmma  of  the  inscriptions,  younger  scions  of  the  royal  house,  and 
really  executed  the  works  which  bear  their  names. 
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There  is  no  reason  I  think  to  doubt  Sir  Wm.  Sleeman's  assertion  that 
in  his  time  an  inscription  existed  at  Kondalpur,  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Chandel  Edja  was  read  as  '  Mulun  Deo'  and  the  date  as  Samvat  815. 

•  There  was  no  Raji  named  Malan  Deo,  and  it  is  an  obvious  correction 
to  read  Madana  Deva,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  date  815,  if 
correctly  read,  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Vikrama  era,  for  there  were 
no  Chandel  Rajas  in  758  A.  D. 

Dates  have  often  been  misread,  and  I  think  it  most  likely  that  in 
this  case  the  first  figure  was  wrongly  read,  and  that  the  real  date  was  915 
of  the  Chedi  Samvat  =  A.  D.  1164,  which  year  would  fall  within,  but  at  the 
close,  of  Madana  Varmma's  reign. 

Sir  Wm.  Sleeman's  statement  that  Bilhari  was  included  in  the  Chandel 
dominions  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  statement,  which  appears  to 
be  based  on  independently  obtained  information  : — 

"  A  local  governor  appointed  by  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba  was  station- 
ed at  Bilhari  in  Jabalpur,  to  whom  the  territory,  now  comprised  in  the 
Sagor  and  Damoh  districts  was  subordinate.'** 

The  fact  of  a  temporary  Chandel  occupation  of  Bilhari  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  a  Kulachuri  inscription,  dated  909  K.  S.  = 
1158  A.  D.,  at  Bharhut  far  norfch  of  Jabalpur,t  for  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Chandel  attack  did  not  take  place  till  about  ll60,  the  Kondalpur 
inscription  having  been  set  up  by  Madana  Yarmma,  according  to  my  theory, 
in  1164. 

But  even  if  the  Chandel  success  was  gained  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
Kulachuri  chief  at  Bharhut  may  well  have  retained  local  power  in  subor- 
dination to  the  conqueror. 

The  conquest  of  one  native  state  by  another  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  defeated  chieftain. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  I  believe  that  late  in  the  reign  of 
Madana  Yarmma  the  Chandel  dominions  included  Bilhari,  which  was 
administered  by  a  local  governor,  who  was  most  probably  a  scion  of  the 
Chandel  house,  known  as  B^j^  Bel&  or  Belo. 

(XYI.)     Paramdrdi  Deva  (Parmdl  or  Parmdr), 
Date  circa  1165  to  1202  A,  D. 

This  prince  is  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  spoken  of  as  the  last 
of  his  dynasty ;  his  defeat  by  Eilja  Pirthir^j  of  Delhi  having  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  memory. 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Madana  Yarmma,  and  was  cer- 
tainly his  immediate  successor,  but  it  is  curious  that  none  of  the  published 

*  Central  PToyinces  Gazetteer,  2nd  edition,  p.  176. 
t  Arch.  £eport,|.lX,  94. 
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inscriptions  givB  the  genealogy  of  Param&rdi  Deva ;  nor  is  any  coin  of 
his  known,  and  there  is  onlj  known  one  inscription  of  his  of  which  we 
can  sa  J  that  we  are  certain  of  the  date. 

General  Cunningham  indeed  (Arch.  Bep.  II,  447)  affirms  that  ''  of 
Parmal  or  Paramardi  Deva  there  are  three  dated  inscriptions  ranging 
from  S.  1224  to  S.  1240,  or  A.  D.  1167  to  1183." 

But  on  consulting  his  list  of  inscriptions  on  the  next  page  we  find 
that  one  of  them  is  the  Mahoha  inscription  dated  1240,  and  another 
Maisej*s  No.  I  inscription,  which  is  cited  as  being  dated  1228  S. 

Now,  the  Mahoha  inscription  dated  1240  S.  is  that  at  present  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  Engineer's  bungalow  near  Mahoha,  from  which  the 
R&ja's  name  is  lost,  and  the  date  of  Maisej's  No.  I  inscription  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

As  published  and  translated  that  inscription  bears  the  date  of  S.  1298 
and  not  1228.*    Other  readings  are  S.  1209  and  S.  1198. § 

The  inscription  undoubtedly  commemorates  a  king  named  Param&rdi 
Deva,  but  until  the  date  is  definitely  settled,  we  are  not  entitled  even  to 
assume  that  the  person  commemorated  was  Paramirdi  Deva  Chandel, 
who  died  in  1202  A.  D.  or  8.  1259. 

Of  Ihe  proposed  readings  of  the  date  the  only  one  which  falls  within 
the  limits  of  Parmil's  reign  is  that  of  8.  1228  =  A.  D.  1171,  proposed 
by  General  Cunningham,  but  unfortunately  he  assigns  no  reason  for  so 
reading  the  date,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  accept  with  confidence 
his  reading. 

The  **  three  dated  inscriptions''  of  Parmal  thus  dwindle  down  to  one, 
that,  namely,  dated  8.  1224  at  Mahoha,  and  even  this  document  is  not  now 
to  be  found,  and  €(eneral  Cunningham  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  inscription,  or  the  precise  locality  where  he  found  it. 

Baj^  Parm^  is  the  only  prince  of  the  Chandel  race  whose  name  is 
widely  known,  but  were  it  not,  (as  we  shall  see  in  Part  III  of  this  paper) 
that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Muhammadan  historians,  we  should  know 
almost  nothing  of  his  reign* 

The  detailed  particulars  respecting  it  given  by  Chand  and  popular 
tradition  are  in  part  obviously  mythical,  and  in  part,  {e,  y.,  as  to  the 
alleged  retirement  to  Gya)  can  be  proved  untrue. 

There  is  not  even  any  building  or  tank  of  which  Parm&l  can  be  said 
with  certainty  to  have  been  the  constructor.  Popular  tradition  ascribes 
to  him  in  a  yague  way  a  great  part  of  the  antiquities  in  the  country. 

•  J.  A  8.  B.  XYtl,  (1)  pp.  813-317. 

f  Gazetteer,  N.  W.  P.  Vol.  I,  15,  note.  The  same  note  refers  to  inscriptions  of 
Pannil's  dated  1177  and  1178  A.  D.  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Pogson's  History 
of  the  Boondelas,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  reference. 
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Parm41  was  certainly  defeated  and  expelled  from  Mahoba  by  R4ja 
Pirtbiraj  of  Delhi  in  II82  A.  D.,  and  the  tale  of  the  conflict  as  told  by 
Chand  has  captivated  the  popular  imagination  and  has  become  the  theme 
of  innumerable  songs  and  legends  throughout  Upper  India. 

Chand  would  have  us  believe  that  the  defeat  was  so  crushing  and 
overwhelming,  that  only  200  of  ParmaFs  followers  escaped  destruction, 
but  his  story  is  manifestly  a  gross  exaggeration,  for  twenty  years  later 
Parmdl  was  able  to  make  a  ''desperate  resistance"  against  Eutb-ud-din,  and 
was  the  master  of  great  wealth,  which  became  the  spoil  of  his  Musalmdn 
conqueror. 

The  heroes  of  Chand's  Mahoba  Khand  are  the  miraculously  endowed 
brother  heroes,  Alhd  and  Udal,  and  the  poet,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
glory,  depicts  Parmdl  as  a  weak  coward,  swayed  by  the  treacherous  counsels 
of  Mdhil  Parih4r.  All  this  is  probably  pure  myth,  for  if  Parmal  could 
make  a  ''  desperate  resistance  in  the  field"  in  1202,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  sought  personal  safety  in  craven  flight  in  1182. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Parmal  succeeded  in  retaining  during 
any  part  of  his  reign  the  territories  near  the  Narbada,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  his  predecessor  Madana  Yarmma  Deva,  but  he  certainly 
cannot  have  retained  them  after  the  loss  of  Mahoba  in  1182. 

The  victory  of  PirthirAj  may  not  have  been  so  overwhelming  as  it  is 
represented  by  legend  to  have  been,  but  it  certainly  marks  an  epoch  in 
Bundelkhand  history,  and  after  1182  the  Cbandels  seem  to  have  sunk  to 
the  position  of  small  local  Rdj^,  their  degradation  being  consummated  by 
Kutb-ud-din's  raid  in  1202. 

I  therefore  consider  1182  as  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  Chandel 
period,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  period  during  which  the  Chandels  were  the 
leading  power  in  Bundelkhand,  and  during  which  they  wrought  works 
deserving  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 

The  few  and  indistinct  existing  notices  of  Parm^l's  obscure  successors 
will  be  discussed  in  Part  III  of  this  paper. 
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Okronologieal  Table  of  the  Ohandel  Dynasty  831—1182  A.  JD, 


Ko. 

B&j^ 

Date 
A.  D. 

Event. 

Authority. 

1 

Nibiika. 

831 

Accession,  and  over- 
throw of  Parihirs  at 
Mahoba. 

Tradition  and  calculation. 

2 

VikpatL 

850 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

862 

Bhoja  king  of  Kanauj 
in      possession     of 
Chanderi. 

Inscription  at  (Jhanderi,  Arch. 
Beport,  IX,  84* 

3 

Vijaya. 

870 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

4 

BahOa. 

890 

Accession. 

6 

Haraha. 

910 

Accession. 

6  .  \  lUo  Vannma. 

930 

Accession. 

7 

Dbanga. 

950 

Accession. 

964 

Building    temple     at 

Chaturbhuj  inscription. 

Ehajuraho. 

978 

Assisted  in  battle  of 
Lamghan. 

Farishta. 

998 

Grant  of  land. 

Nunaura,  No.  II  inscription. 

999 

Death  at  Prayag. 

Lil&ji  inscription. 

8 

Gandla  Deva. 

999 

Accebsion. 

Ditto  and  Man  Chhatarpor 
inscription. 

1008 

Assisted  K&j&  Jaipil 
of    Lahore    against 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

Farishta. 

1011 

lUja  KokaUa. 

Inscription  at  Khajur&ho. 

1021 

Conquered  Kanauj. 

Farishta. 

1023 

Surrendered  Kalanjar 
to       Mahmud      of 
Ghazni. 

9 

TidhyadharaDe- 

'vro 

1025 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

TH. 

1030 

Ginggaya  Deva  king 
of  Chedi  ruling  at 
Tripuri. 

Ab&  Kih&n. 

10  '  VijayaPilaDeva 

1035 

Accession. 

Calculated  date. 

11  ,  Kirtti     Yarmma 

1049 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

Deva  the  First, 

alias         Deva 

Tannma  Deva 

aliaa  Bh6n4pa- 

la. 

1050 

Grant  of  land  by  Deva 
Yarmma  Deva. 

Nunaura,  No.  I  inscription. 

circa. 

' 

1080 

Defeat  of   Kama  of 
Cbedi.      First  Ibsuc 
of  Chandel  coinage. 

Exact  date  conjectured. 

1097 

In  possession  of  fort 

Inscription  at  Deogarh. 

of  Deogarh. 
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No. 

BJkiL 

Date 
A.  D. 

Event. 

Authority. 

12 

Sallakshana 
Yannma  Deva. 

1100 

Acceflflion. 

Date  calculated. 

13 

Jaya       Yarmma 
Deva  alias  Kirt- 
ti  Yarmma  Beva 
the  Second. 

1110 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

• 

1116 

L^lijf  inscription  re- 
written. 

JMiijL  inscription. 

.  14 

Ptiihyf  Yarmma 

1120 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

Deva. 

15 

Madana  Yarmma 

1130 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

Deva. 

1131 

Image  of  YanuU  set 

up  at  Eiklmiar. 
Grant  of  land. 

Maisey's,  No.  lY  inscription. 

1133 

Augisi  copper  plate. 

circa. 

1143 

Construction  of  Bela 

Tradition. 

Til  at  Jaitpur. 

1154 

Jain  image  set  up  at 
Mahoba. 

Neminith  inscription. 

1158 

Ditto  ditto. 

Sumatinith  ditto. 

• 

circa. 

Ditto,  at  Khajur^o. 

Bambhunath  ditto. 

1160 

Conquest  of  Chedi. 

Date  conjectured. 

1163 

Jain  image  set  up  at 
Mahoba. 

Ajitanith  inscription. 

• 

1164P 
circa. 

Inscription  set  up  at 
Kondalpur  P 

Sir  Wm.  Sleeman. 

1160 

R&jd  Belo  built  Singor- 

Ditto,  and  Central    Provinces 

to 

garh.     Bilhari  held 

(Gazetteer. 

1165 

by  a  Chandelgover- 

16 

Param&rddi   De- 
va,   known    as 
ParnUl  or  Par- 
mix* 

1165 

nor. 

Accession. 

Date  calculated. 

1167 

An  inscription  record- 
ed. 

Inscription. 

1 

'1171 

Inscription    recorded 

at  Kiliniar. 
Capture  of  Mahoba  by 

P  Inscription. 

1182 

Inscription  of  Pfrthir^  (unpub- 

Pirthii:6j of  Delhi. 

lished. 
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Luer^tians  of  the  Chandel  Dynavfy  of  Bimdelkhand, 


Ko. 


Iii8cripti<m. 


temTat.   A.  D 


■ 

1     Ghatarbhuj. 


2    Jman&tli. 


3    NimaiiTa,  No.  XL 


I 


6 
6 


8 
9 


10 


liUiji  or  yUranith. 


NtmatiTa,  Ko.  I. 
Deogazli. 


IiuBcription  at  Maholia. 


Supplement   to    L^I&jf 

ioflcriptioa. 
Maiaey'B  No.  IV. 


AngisL 


Date. 


1011 


1011 


1066 
1066 


1107 
1164 


1187 
1188 


964 


964 


998 
999 


1060 
1097 


1116 


1131 


1190 


1138 


Beference. 


The  inBcription  is  on  a  large  slab  built 
into  the  wall  on  the  right  sido  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Chaturbhuj  temple  at 
Khajuraho.  It  has  never  been  pub- 
lished nor  translated.  Noticed  in 
Arch.  Report,  11,  426. 

On  lefbjamb  of  door  of  Jinan^th's  temple 
at  ^Lajuraho.  Neyer  published  nor 
translated  in  falL  Abstract  trans- 
lations in  Arch.  Beport,  II,  483  and 
J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIX,  p.  396.  See  also 
J.  A  8.  B.  XLVin,  Part  I,  p.  287 
and  plate. 

Copperplate;  original  in  Indian  Museum. 
'Htinscribed  and  translated  in  f  uU  in 
J.  A.  S.  B.  XLYII,  pp.  80  seqq. 

On  a  large  slab  built  into  wfdl  inside 
entrance  of  L^ji  or  Vi^van&th  tem- 
ple at  Khajuraho.  Translated  by  Mr. 
Sutherland  m  J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1839. 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  169,  but  with  many 
errors,  some  of  which  were  corrected 
by  General  Cunningham  in  Proc.  A. 
S.  B.  for  1866  (1)  p.  99. 
As  No.  3. 

Engraved  on  rock.  Neither  published 
nor  translated;  referred  to  in  Arch. 
Report,  IX,  108. 

Gkive  genealogy  from  Dhanga  to  Efrtti 
Varmma.  Mentioned  in  Arch.  Re- 
port, II,  447,  but  never  published  nor 
translated,  and  the  original  not  now 
to  be  found. 

As  No.  4. 

Original  at  Kilinjar,  near  figure  of 
*  Mah&deo  k&  putra' ;  letters  very  faint. 
Transcribed  and  translated  in  «r.  A.  S. 
B.  XVII,  (1)  pp.  191  and  321-322. 
Text  and  tnuuuation  require  revision. 
Erroneously  mentioned  as  dated  in  S. 
1288  in  Aich,  Report,  II,  448,  num- 
ber 33. 

Copper  plate;  original  with  Mr.  A. 
Cadell,  C.  S.  Facsmile  and  transcript 
and  translation  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  Vol. 
XLVII,  Part  I,  pp.  73  seqq. 
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No. 


11 


12 


18 


14 

15 
16 


17 


18 


10 


SO 


SI 


S2 


S3 


Inscription. 


Keniin4th. 


Sambhnn&Ui. 


Sumatinitli. 


Date. 


SainTat. 


I  1211 


1216 


1215 


A    D. 


Ajitan&th. 

Mau-Chatarpnr. 
Eondalpur.  (P) 


Mahobo. 


llaiBoy'B  Ko.  I. 


1220 


P015 

of 
Ghedi 

era. 

1224 


1154 


1158 


1158 


1168 


Beferenoe. 


1164 


1167 


P1228 


Mahoba,  inBcription  at 
bungalow. 


Dahi  copper  plate. 


Jayaddrga,  (P  Ajegarh 
or  Ealinjar)  InBCiip- 
tion. 

Maisey's  No.  II. 


1230 


1240 


1837 


1845 


P1171 


1182 


1183 


1280 


1288 


Jain  Btatne  at  Mahoba.  Noticed  by 
General  Ounningham  in  Arch.  Re- 
port, II,  448.  The  position  of  the 
Btatue  is  not  known. 

Jain  statue  at  Khajurdho.  Translated 
in  Arch.  Report,  II,  485  and  noticed 
ibid,  p.  448.  Position  of  statue  now 
is  not  known. 

Jain  statue  lying  in  water  under  em- 
bankment of  Kfrat  Sagar  at  Mahoba. 
Facsmile  of  part  of  inscription  in  J. 
A.  S.  B.  VoL  XLVin,  Part  I,  Plate 
XV. 

Jain  statue  at  Mahoba,  position  not  now 
known.  Noticed  in  Arch.  Report,  II, 
448. 

Translated  by  Lieut.  Price  in  Asiatio 
Researches,  XII,  351. 

Mentioned  as  existing  at  a  temple  in 
Kondalpur,  Central  Provinces,  and 
said  to  be  dated  815  Samvat  by  Sir 
Wm.  Sleeman  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1837. 
Vol.  VI,  (2),  p.  627  note.  Vide  supra 
discussion  of  reig^  of  Madana  Varmma. 

Inscription  at  Mahoba,  mentioned  in  list 
Arch.  Report,  II,  448,  but  nature  of 
inscription  and  precise  locality  not 
mentioned.  Original  not  now  forth- 
coming.   

J.  A.  8.  B.  XVn,   (1)   pp.    313-317. 
Gazetteer  N.  W.  P.  VoL  I,  p.  15  note. 
Arch.  Report,  II,  448. 
Original  at  Ealinjar. 

Unpublished  inscription  of  Prithirij,  re- 
ferred to  by  GenL  Cunningham,  Arch. 
Report,  IX,  153,  and  in  private  letter. 
It  records  defeat  of  Parm^  by  Piithir&j, 

Abstract  given  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  for 
1879,  p.  243.  Original  at  Engineer's 
bungalow  near  Mahoba.  Full  text 
and  translation  not  yet  published. 

Arch.  Report,  II,  455.  In  No.  84  of 
table  ibid.  p.  448,  the  name  of  the 
Ril j  i  is  wrongly  given  as  Vfra  Varmma. 
Neither  original  nor  copy  forthcoming, 
nor  translation. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  VI,  881,  and  Part  IH  of  this 
essay. 

J.  A.  8.  B.  XVII,  (1)  317-320,  trans- 
cript  and  translation ;  original  at  Ea- 
linjar.   No  date ;  but  quoted  in  No.  36 
of  table  Arch.  Report  ll,  448  as  b^ng 
dated  S.  1372  »  A.  D.  1315. 
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PART  III. 
Thb  PosT.CHAin>m<  PsBiOB  (1182-1852  A.  D.) 

The  period  of  Bundelkhand  history  hetween  the  capture  of  Mahoba 
bj  Kaja  Prithir^j  in  1182  A.  D.*  and  the  rise  of  the  Bundela  power  in 
tbe  fourteenth  century  is  extremely  obscure,  and  has,  for  Uck  of  materials, 
been  passed  over  almost  in  silence  hy  writers  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Bundelkhand. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  recoTer  very  much  of  the  forgotten  histiory  of  this 
period,  but  a  minute  examiaation  of  local  traditions,  and  collation  of  these 
with  the  few  available  historical  authorities  remove  to  some  extent  the 
darkness  which  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  history  of  Bundelkhand  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half. 

A  curious  error  has  been  made  by  several  writersf  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak's  expedition  into  Bundelkhand,  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  discussion  to  follow  requires  the  exact  fixation  of  this  date  for  a 
basis,  I  must  first  examine  this  point. 

General  Cunningham  asserts  that  the  Chandel  B&J4  Parmdl  was  twice 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak. 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  assertion  in  question  is  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  Fanshta,  the  authority  cited,  and  that  in  reality 
but  one  attack  was  made. 

General  Cunningham's  words  are  : — 

"  After  this  (scilicet  the  Chauh&n  victory)  Parm&l  reigned  at  Ealin- 
jar,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  to  whom  he  capitulated 
in  A.  D.  1196. 

^  He  was  again  attacked  and  defeated  in  1202,  when  Aibak,  dismount- 
ing his  cavalry,  laid  siege  to  Ealinjar."^ 

Particulars  of  the  siege  are  then  given,  with  a  reference  to  Briggs' 
Fanshta,  Volume  I,  pages  180  to  197. 

I  have  been  much  surprised,  on  consulting  that  work,  to  find  that 
Fanshta  really  speaks  of  but  one  expedition  by  Eutb-ud-din  against  Eilin- 
jar,  that,  namely,  which  took  place  in  A.  H.  599  =  A.  D.  1202. 


•  Hub  date  is  equivalent  to  1289  Samvat  and  has  been  adopted  by  General  Oun- 
fifnglmni  on  the  anthority  of  an  nnpubliahed  inscription  of  Prithir&j  in  his  poBseaaion. 
The  date  is  given  sometimes  as  1183  or  1184. 

t  E.  y.,  besides  General  Conningham,  by  Elphinstone  (Cowell's  edition,  pp.  366- 
e)  and  N.  W.  P.  Gaz.  I,  627. 

t  Arch.  Sorvey  Report,  II,  466.  For  a  discussion  of  the  correct  meaning  and 
•peUing  of  the  word  Aibak,  and  some  remarks  on  the  date  of  the  expedition,  see  Mr. 
Blochmann's  paper  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  YoL  XLIY,  Part  I,  pp.  277-279. 
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On  page  180  the  words  of  our  author  are — "  In  the  year  593  Kutb-ud- 
din  marched  from  Dehli,  and  reduced  Nehrwala,  in  Guzerat,  with  all  its 
dependencies.  After  his  return,  he  took  the  fort  of  K^linjar,  Kalpi,  and 
Budaon." 

Farishta  then  proceeds  with  the  history  of  Muhammad  Ghori  {alias 
Shahdb-ud-din)  and  an  account  of  the  eaj^ly  life  of  Kutb*ud-din,  and  con- 
tinues on  p.  197  as  follows : 

**  In  the  year  599,  he  mustered  his  forces,  and  marched  against  Kalin- 
jar,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Rajd  of  that  country,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
then,  dismounting  his  cavalry,  he  laid  siege  to  the  fort.'*  The  details  are 
then  related  as  quoted  by  General  Cunningham,  and  Farishta  goes  on  to 
say — *'  Kutb-ud-din  now  marched  to  Mahoba,  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Kdlpi,  which  place  he  also  subdued,  together  with  Budaon,  lying 
between  the  nvers  Jumna  and  Ganges.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  on  page  197  is  only  an  amplification  of 
that  on  page  180,  and  that  both  passages  refer  to  the  same  events. 

In  the  earlier  passage  Farishta,  does  not  say,  as  he  is  made  to  say  by 
General  Cunningham,  that  Kutb-ud-din  reduced  E^linjar  in  A.  H.  593  = 
A.  D.  1196,  but  he  says  that  in  that  year  he  reduced  Nehrwala  in  Guzerat, 
and,  *  ofier  his  return'  took  Kdlinjar,  KaJpi,  and  Bud^n,  all  the  four  places 
named  being  separated  from  each  other  by  long  distances. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  supposed  conquest  of  Mahoba,  and 
Kalinjar  by  Kutb-ud-din  in  1196  A.  D.  never  really  occurred.  Gwaliar, 
the  other  great  fortress  of  Bundelkhand,  was,  however,  attacked  in  that 
year  by  Kutb-ud-din,  who  forced  its  ruler  to  pay  tribute.* 

It  may  be  worth  noticij^^that  Dow's  mistakef  in  calling  by  the  name 
of  Gola  the  R4j4  of  Kdlinj^  attacked  by  Kutb-ud-din,  was  evidently  due  to 
his  confounding  the  R4j4,  who  is  not  named  by  Farishta,  with  Gola  Rai  of 
Ajmir, J  who  is  mentioned  in  pages  179  and  194,  195  of  Brigg's  translation. 

The  contemporary  Tdj-ul  Ma^ir  correctly  states  the  name  of  the  B4j4 
of  Kilinjar  as  Parmar  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  it  is 
of  considerable  historical  value,  and  affords  further  proof,  if  proof  be  needed, 
that  Kutb-ud-din's  only  expedition  against  Kdlinjar  occurred  in  599  H. 

Capture  of  the  Fort  of  Kalinjar, 

«  In  the  year  599  H.  (1202  A.  D.)  Kutb-ud-din  proceeded  to  the 
investment  of  Kdlinjar,  on  which  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  the 

•  Dowson's  Elliot,  II,  227-8. 

t  Quoted  by  General  Cunningham  loe.  cit.  and  in  Gazetteer,  I,  16. 

J  For  Gola  Rai  should  be  read  "  the  Kola  (natural  son)  of  the  Rai  of  Ajmfr." 
(Dowson's  Elliot,  II,  214.)  [The  term  Oola  has  been  much  misunderstood.  It  is  most 
probably  identical  with  the  RAjput  tribal  name  Oora  or  Qarud.  The  Gors  of  Ajmir  are 
well  known ;  the  substitution  of  /  for  r  is  not  uncommon  in  Hindi ;  the  spelling  "  koW 
h  an  error  which  has  further  led  to  the  erroneous  interpretation  "  natural  eon,"    En.] 
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Sahib-Kirio,  Shain8-ad-din  Altamsh.  Encomiums  on  both  warriors  follow 
throogh  several  pages.  *  The  accursed  Parm&r,'  the  Kai  of  Edlinjar,  iled 
into  the  fort  after  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  *  placed  the  collar  of  subjection'  round  his  neck,  and, 
on  his  promise  of  allegiance,  was  admitted  to  the  same  favours  as  his 
ancestor  had  experienced  from  Mahmtid  Subuktigin,  and  engaged  to  make 
a  payment  of  tribute  and  elephants,  but  he  died  a  natural  death  before  he 
eould  execute  any  of  his  engagements.  His  Diw&n,  or  Mahtea,  by  name  Aj 
Deo,  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  so  easily  as  his  master,  and  gave  his 
enemies  much  trouble,  until  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  in  consequence 
of  severe  drought  having  dried  up  all  the  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  forts. 
'  On  Monday,  the  20th  of  Rajab,  the  garrison,  in  an  extreme  state  of  weak- 
ness and  distraction,  came  out  of  the  fort,  and  by  compulsion  left  their 
native  place  empty,'  'and  the  fort  of  E&linjar  which  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  being  as  strong  as  the  wall  of  Alexander'  was 
taken. 

'  The  temples  were  converted  into  mosques  and  abodes  of  goodness, 
and  the  ejaculations  of  the  bead-counters  and  the  voices  of  the  summoners 

to  prayer  ascended  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  very  name  of  idolatry 
was  annihilated.'     '  Fifty  thousand  men  came  under  the  collar  of  slavery^ 

aud  the  plain  became  black  as  pitch  with  Hindds.'    Elephants  and  cattle, 

and  countless  arms  also,  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 

*  The  reins  of  victory  were  then  directed  towards  Mahoba,  and  the 

goTemment  of  K&linjar  was  conferred  on  Hazabbaru-d-din  Hasan  Arnal. 

When  Kutb<d-din  was  satisfied  with  all  the   arrangements  made  in  that 

quarter,  he  went  towards  Badidn,*  '  which  is  one  of  the  mothers  of  cities, 

and  one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  country  of  Hind.'  " 


Chand's  story  that  Parmdl  (Parm&r  or  Param&rdi)  after  his  defeat  by 
B&J4  Prithiraj,  retired  to  Qayd,  and  died  there,  is  refuted  by  the  sober  and 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Muhammadan  historian. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  proofs,  which  might  be  cited,  to  show  that 
the  Chand  Eiesa,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  misleading,  and  all  but  worthless 
for  the  purposes  of  the  historian.f 

According  to  Chand  the  lieutenant  named  Pajdn,  who  was  left  behind 
by  R4j4  Prithir&j,  was  driven  from  Mahoba  by  Samarjit,  a  son  of  E4j& 
Parm^l,   with  the  help  of  Narsmgh,  an  officer  of  K4ja  Jaichand  of  Kanauj. 

•  "Hammer  (Gemald,  lY,  185)  following  Briggs  (Farishta,  I,  198)  places  Budaon 
between  the  Oangee  and  the  Jumna,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  original. 
It  is  in  Hohilkhand,  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges." 

t  [The  great  Epic  of  Chand  is  hardly  sufficiently  known  as  yet^  to  warrant  such 
a  sweeping  statement    Ed.] 
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Samarjit,  according  to  the  same  authority,  then  became  Bdji  between 
K41injar  and  Gay&,  and  was  ultimately  killed  by  one  Binae-ud-din,  a  Musal- 
m&a. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  foundation  of  fact  for  this 
circumstantial  narrative,  because  we  know  for  certain  that  B4j&  Parm&l 
continued  to  reign  at  Kdlinjar  till  1202  A.  D.  when  he  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  shall  see  further  on,  by  Trailokya  Yarmma.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  his  son  Samarjit  may  have  temporarily  occupied  Mahoba,  and 
that  he  may  have  been  killed  by  a  follower  of  Kutb-ud-din. 

Passing  over  for  the  moment  all  further  consideration  of  the  names 
and  order  of  succession  of  the  Chandel  descendants  of  Parm&l,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  history  of  Bundelkhand  in  the  period  succeeding  his 
death,  so  far  as  the  scanty  materials  available  will  permit. 

The  Kanungo  family  at  Mahoba  has  preserved  in  writing  certain  tra- 
ditions, which  I  shall  now  set  forth  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the 
historical  data  procurable. 

According  to  these  traditions,  Parmdl  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mahoba  by  his  son  Samarjit. 

In  Samvat  1220  Shah&b-ud-din  attacked  Delhi,  and  conquered  Hindu- 
stan and  wrested  Mahoba  from  Samarjit,  and  granted  it  to  Taur  Suba,  who 
ruled  for  fifty  years.  His  government  not  being  successful,  the  emperor 
granted  Mahoba  to  his  allies  the  Mewdtis,  who  held  the  place  for  40  years. 
Then  the  Gon^s  from  Mandla  attacked  and  plundered  Mahoba  and  ruled 
there  for  14  years.  After  this  Manmath  Gaharwar  of  Benares,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  family  who  ruled  Mahoba,  prior  to  the  Chandels,  recovered 
possession,  and  Gaharw&rs  ruled  for  100  years. 

Then  Ajaipal,  and  Bhar  and  others,  who  were  Jogis,  and  great  magi- 
cians, one  greater  than  the  other,  and  were  K&jds  in  Ujain,*  advanced 
from  that  country.  Ajaip&l  conquered  Ajmir,  and  R&ji  Bhar  captured 
Mahoba,  and  ultimately  both  chiefs  conquered  all  Hindustan.  They  hated 
the  Musalm&ns  and  oppressed  them  and  drove  them  out  of  the  cities,  dis- 
pleasing God  thereby,t  whereupon  the  Musalm&ns  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  king  of  Arabia,  from  which  country  Malik  Hasn  Shah  came  with 
an  army  and  in  a  great  battle  defeated  Bdja  Bhar,  whose  sovereignty  de- 
volved on  the  king  of  Arabia.  Kajd  Bhar*s  fourteen  sons  were  slain,  and 
their  wives,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  garments,  were  consumed  with- 
out the  aid  of  earthly  fire.  Malik  Hasn  Shah  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
and  died  at  Mahoba,  and  his  shrine  exists  to  this  day  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  Fatehpur. 

•  In  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Part  I,  for  1877  p.  6,  I  nnfortunately  misread  the  MS.  and 
printed  **  Jains  and  Jogis*'  instead  of  '*  Jogis  firom  Ujain."  < 

t  This  phrase  shows  that  the  tradition  has  passed  through  a  Mosalm&n  channel. 
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Then  the  emperor  of  Delhi  became  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  made 
OTcr  Mahoba  to  the  rule  of  the  Ehangirs  of  Gafh  Kur4r.*  Arjan  P&l 
Gaharwar,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  goddess  Devi  with  a  promise 
that  he  should  found  the  Bundela  B&j,  entered  the  service  of  the  Ehangar 
chief,  who  appointed  him  Bakshi  of  his  army.  On  an  occasion  when  the 
Khangirs  had  gone  towards  B4nda  to  attend  a  wedding,  Arjun  Pal  lay  in 
wait  for  them,  and,  attacking,  slew  them  all.  From  his  time,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  1400  Samvat,  is  dated  the  rise  of  the  Bundela  Baj. 


No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  much  of  this  legend  is  pure 
myth,  but  it  can  be  forced  to  yield  some  grains  of  fact. 

The  tradition  states  wrongly  the  date  of  Shah4b-ud-din's  expedition. 
The  attack  on  Mahoba  and  K^linjar  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  the  viceroy  of 
Shahab-ud-din,  really  took  place,  as  has  been  shown  above,  in  A.  H.  599  = 
1202  A.  D.  =  1259  Samvat.  Assuming  then  for  a  moment  that  the  tra- 
dition, though  wrong  in  dates,  rightly  gives  the  order  of  events,  the  time 
for  these  events  is  cut  short  at  the  beginning  by  39  years. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  elsewhere  of  Taur  Suba,  but  there  is  no 
special  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  is  an  invention.  The  period  of  50 
years,  assigned  to  his  rule,  is,  however,  undoubtedly  excessive.  His  suc- 
cessors are  said  to  have  been  Mewdtis,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  date  their 
arrival  at  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  for  during  that 
period  they  are  frequently  mentioned  as  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  kings 
of  Dehli,  and  they  may  well  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  a  short  time 
the  governorship  of  Mahoba. 

Nasir-ud-din  temporarily  reduced  the  Mew&tis  in  the  years  1247-50 
AD. 

The  mosque  known  as  the  Mughal  mosque,  which  stands  on  the  east 
end  of  the  fort  hill  at  Mahoba,  and  is  built  of  the  materials  of  a  richly 
adorned  Jain  temple,  was  erected,  it  is  said,  by  the  Mewdtis. 

That  the  Gon^s  did  really  attack  Mahoba  at  some  time  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Ghandels  is  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  few  village  tradi- 
tions  which  refer  to  a  post-Chandel  occupation  by  Gon^s. 

The  story  that  the  Gon^s  were  succeeded  by  Manmath  of  the  Gaharw^ 
dynasty  is  not  corroborated  from  any  other  source,  and  the  period  of  a 
hundred  years  assigned  by  the  legend  to  this  Gaharwdr  dynasty  is  of  course 
impossible.     I  therefore  reject  altogether  this  part  of  the  legend. 

*  Gafh  Kurdr  is  in  the  Orchlia  State  some  17  miles  fix>m  JhinsL  The  origin  of 
the  Khangirs  is  not  known.  They  were  probably  a  branoh  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes 
tnch  as  Qon4B,  Kola,  or  BhOs.  A  iriemd  suggests  to  me  that  the  word  Khangitt  may 
amply  mean  ' swordsman,*  and  be  derived  from  Sanskrit  V^  a  sword. 
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The  legend  about  Ajaip^l  and  Bhar  is  very  carious,  and  has  some  solid 
foundation,  for  there  is  sufficient  independent  evidence  (as  will  presently 
be  shown)  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a  Bhar  Raj  did  at  one  time  exist  at 
Mahoba. 

The  statement  that  Ajaip41  and  Bhar  conquered  all  fi[indust&n  must 
of  course  be  regarded  as  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  even  this  statement  is 
not  altogether  baseless. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  evidence  which 
proves  the  former  existence  of  Bhar  chiefs  at  Mahoba  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  or  at,  K41injar. 

The  K^nungo  family  of  Mahoba  possess  a  copy  of  a  sanad,  which  copy 
is  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Jalaun 
under  date  17th  December  1850. 

The  document  from  which  the  copy  was  taken,  was,  it  is  said,  on  paper 
and  was  lodged  in  court  soon  after  the  annexation  of  the  Mahoba  pargana 
in  1840,  and  was  no  doubt,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  records,  destroyed  in 
the  mutiny. 

The  language  of  the  existing  copy  is  modern  Hindi,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, and  also  because  the  document  destroyed  in  the  mutiny  was  written 
on  paper,  it  is  certain  that  that  document  was  not  in  itself  an  original,  for 
a  sanad  dated  1337  Samvat  would  have  been  written  on  copper,  and  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  I  see,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  existing  copy  represents  a  forgery ;  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  a  genuine  grant,  the  original  of  which 
was  lost  long  ago. 

The  document  is  to  the  following  effect ; — "  On  behalf  of  Sri  Mahardj 
Adhir&j,  Sri  Maharaja  Sri  E&ja  Kirat  Singh  Jti  Bhar  the  grant  is  made 
for  subsistence  to  Sri  Kanungo  Chaudhri  M&dho  E&m,  Mansabd&r,  Fauj- 
d&r,  who  exercises  the  functions ;  he  is  granted  the  villages  Tik&  Mau  and 
Bijanagar  and  Kaproera,*  and  2  per  cent,  and  a  present  of  Bs.  2  for  each 
village,  and  9  ddma  for  each  village  at  the  chdbutra^  and  in  the  city  the 
customary  dues,  and  in  the  town  350  bighas ;  let  no  one  interfere,  and  let 

them  be  loyal. 

Monday  9  Mdgh  Sudi, 

Samvat  1337, 

At  Kflpi." 


•  These  TiIlageB  axe  all  witlkin  a  few  miles  of  Mahoba,  but  the  third  is  now  in 
Native  Territory. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  original  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  authenticity  of  this  grant,  but  there  is  at  least  no  doubt  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  copy  now  in  the  Kanungo's  possession,  and  the 
family  still  hold  revenue  free  part  of  the  '  350  bighas  in  the  town/  and 
they  say  that  under  the  various  native  rulers  they  enjoyed  the  transit  and 
other  does  referred  to  in  the  grant. 

The  note  '  at  Kilpi'  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  K&lpi  and 
Mobaba  were  generally  included  in  a  single  district.  In  Kutb-ud-din's  time 
Mahoba  was  "^  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Kdlpi." 

If  then  this  K^n^ngo's  Mnad  be  authentic,  one  date  {yiz,^  1337  S.  &» 
1280  A.  D.)  in  the  period  of  the  Bhar  rule  at  Mahoba  is  fixed  decisively, 
and  we  also  learn  that  the  Bhar  dominions  included  Edlpi. 

These  dominiona,  as  we  shall  see,  also  included  K&linjar,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  identify  the  Eirat  Jti  Bhar  of  the  Kanungo's  zanad  with  the 
Bija  Kirat  Pil  of  Kdlinjar  who  is  mentioned  in  a  Mahoba  tradition  obtain- 
ed from  a  different  source. 

This  tradition  is  recorded  in  a  long  undated  Persian  manuscript  be- 
longing to  the  guardian  of  the  shrine  of  Pir  Mobdrik  Shdh  at  Mahoba, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  that  shrine  in  the  year  1309 
8amvat,  in  which  year  it  is  related  that  Rajd  Kirat  P41  of  K^linjar  visited 
the  shrine  and  endowed  it  with  700  bighas  of  land  revenue  free.  This 
land  is  still  held  revenue  free  by  the  guardian  of  the  shrine.* 

The  historical  value  of  this  tradition  is  much  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
the  manuscript  gives  four  inconsistent  notes  of  time. 

It  records  that  (a)  the  shrine  was  founded  by  Pir  Mobdrik  Shdh,  a 
disciple  of  R^ju  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jah&na  Jah4ngasht ;  {p)  in  the 
Samvat  year  1309  ;  (y)  during  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him  Sharki  ;  and, 
further,  (8)  that,  after  the  time  of  Baja  Kirat  P&l  of  K&linjar,  the  shrine 
was  visited  by  Tughlak  Shdh  and  Prince  Daryd  Khin  and  others. 

Now,  (a)  Rdju  son  of  Sayyad  Jal41  Makhdtim  Jah&niya,  erected  his 
father's  tomb  at  Kanauj  in  A.  H.  881  =  A.  D.  1476t ;  (fi)  Samvat  1309 
=  A.  D.  1252  ;  (y)  Sultdn  Ibrahim  Shaki  reigned  1401-1440  A.  D.  and 
(8)  the  date  of  Qhiy^ud-din  Tughlak's  mosque  at  Mahoba  is  A.  D.  1322, 
and  Dary4  Khin  was  killed  in  A.  D.  1387. 

Supposing  there  to  be  any  truth  in  the  narrative  at  all,  I  accept  the 
date  1252  A.  D.  as  being  in  itself  much  more  probable  than  any  one  of  the 
other  inconsistent  dates  which  might  be  assumed  by  calculation  from  the 
data  given  above. 

*  The  exBot  area  as  recently  surveyed  is  637  bighas,  14  biswas.  Fuller  details  of 
the  Mob^k  ShiLh  legend  will  be  found  in  the  Hamirpur  Settlement  Report,  Allahabad, 
1B80,  p.  29. 

t  Cunningham,  Arch.  Report,  I,  289. 
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We  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  massive  temple,  on  the  site  and 
with  the  materials  of  which  the  shrine  of  Fir  Mob&rik  Sh4h  is  construct- 
ed, was  not  allowed  to  remain  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  16th  century 
AD. 

Assumiug  then  that  the  date  1309  S.  ^=s  1252  A.  D.  is  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  identifying  this  Edj&  Eirat  P&l  with  the  B4j4  Kirat 
Singh  of  the  sanad.  The  one  reign  may  easily  have  embraced  the  dates 
1252  and  1280  A.  D.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  Eirat  P^  of  Edlinjar, 
if  he  really  flourished  in  the  year  1280  A.  D.  cannot  have  been  a  Chandel 
prince,  for  the  Chandel  B&ja  in  that  year  was  Sandhira  Yarmma. 

In  another  paper  I  have  already  mentioned*  that  the  local  tradition 
of  Mauza  Bharwdra,  {which  village  is  situated  about  21  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Mahoha),  ascribes  the  foundation  of  that  village  to  Lodhis  in  the  year  1300 
S.  =  1243  A.  D.  during  the  reign  of  Bdjd  Bliar  of  Mahoba. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Bijaipur  is  likewise  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lodhis  during  the  time  of  the  Bhar  B&j.  It  was  then  seised 
for  a  time  by  the  Chhindi  or  Chheri  Bheri  Th&kurs  (who  are  remembered 
in  many  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  by  some  identified  with  the 
Bhars),  and  was  recovered  by  the  Lodhis  under  the  leadership  of  Am&n' 
Bali  in  1400  S.  =  1843  A.  D. 

The  people  of  Bhateora  ElalAn,  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  have 
a  tradition  that  the  original  Lodhi  inhabitants  of  their  village  were  de« 
0troyed  by  the  Chheri  Bheri  Thdkurs,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman  with 
child,  who  escaped.  Her  son  Aman  Bali  on  reaching  man's  estate  slew 
the  Chheri  Bheri  Thakurs,  while  they  were  intoxicated  at  a  festival,  and 
oast  their  bodies  into  a  well.f  His  son  founded  twelve  and  a  half  villages, 
including  Bharw^ra  and  Bijaipur.  The  dates  given  in  these  traditions  are 
evidently  round  numbers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  reality  the 
colonization  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  villages  must  have  occupied  a  consi- 
derable  time.  Tradition  always  foreshortens,  so  to  speak,  the  picture  of  the 
past.  The  above  quoted  traditions  may  I  think  be  regarded  as  harmoniz- 
ing with  each  other  as  closely  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

The  Muhammadan  historians  afford  another  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
Bhar  chiefs  of  Kalinjar  and  Mahoba. 

Farishta  (Briggs,  1,237)  relates  that:  **  In  the  month  of  Shaban  645, 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  proceeded  with  his  troops  through  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  the  fort  of  Bitunda;]:  yielded  to  his  arms.     He   then  continued   his 

•  J.  A  S.  B.,  Part  I,  for  1877,  page  6. 

t  Similar  traditions  as  to  the  destraction  of  Ahirs,  Ehang&rs  and  other  tribes  by 
Lodhi  or  Thakur  invaders  are  ifot  uncommon  in  Bundelkhand. 
}  The  reading  of  this  name  is  doubtful. 
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march  towards  Kurra,  Ghiaa-ud-dia  Balban  commanding  the  vanguard. 
fie  was  met  at  Karra  bj  the  B^jda  Dalaki  and  Malaki,  whom  he  defeated 
and  plonderedy  taking  many  of  their  families  prisoners.  These  two  Rajas 
had  seized  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  and  had  destroyed 
the  king's  garrisons  from  Malwa  to  Karra.  They  resided  at  JKdIinjar. 
After  these  exploits  N^ir-ud-din  returned  to  Delhi." 

Shaban  A.  D.  645  =  Dec.  1247  A.  D.  the  attack  on  "  Dalaki  and  Malaki,' ' 
therefore  took  place  in  1248  A.  D. 

CoL  Briggg  was  of  opinion  (note)  that  ''  the  Muhammadan  author  from 
whom  Farishta  copies,  has,  probably,  made  some  mistake  in  the  names,"  but 
the  names  can  now  be  shown  to  be  substantially  correct. 

It  is  related  by  Minhdj-us-Sir4j  in  the  Tabakdt-i-N^iri,  that  in  645 
H.  ijL  e.y  early  in  1248  A.  D.)  the  imperial  army  under  Uliigh  Kh&n, 
marched  to  Karri,  and  ^^  there  was  in  this  neighbourhood  a  Edna  (o^  e^j) 
who  was  called  Dalaki-wa-Malaki.  He  had  many  dependants,  countless 
fighting  men,  great  dominions  and  wealth,  fortified  places,  and  hills  and 
defiles  extremely  difficult  of  access.     All  these  he  (IJlugh  Kh&n)  ravaged. 

"  He  took  prisoners  the  sons,  wives,  and  dependants  of  the  accursed 
one,  and  secured  great  booty.  He  secured  1,500  horses  of  a  peculiar  breed, 
which  he  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  army.  His  other  booty  may  be 
inferred  from  this.'** 

Minhi]-us*8irij  gives  another  account  further  on  in  his  book  of  the 
expedition  agunst  Dalaki-wa-lfalaki,  which  is  worth  quoting,  because  it 
eontains  some  interesting  details  not  given  in  the  earlier  passage  of  the 
Tabakit-i-N^iii,  nor  by  Farishta. 

'*  XJldgh  Kh£n  was  sent  with  some  other  generals  and  a  Muhammadan 
force  to  oppose  Dalaki-wa-Malaki. 

''This  was  a  B4na  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jumna,  between  Ediinjar  and 
Karr^  over  whom  the  B^  of  E^injar  and  M&lwa  had  no  authority.  He 
had  numerous  followers  and  ample  wealth  ;  he  ruled  wisely  ;  his  fortresses 
were  strong  and  secure ;  in  his  territories  the  defiles  were  arduous,  the 
mountains  nigged,  and  the  jungles  many.  No  Muhammadan  army  had 
ever  penetrated  to  his  dwelling  place. 

''  When  Ul^h  Kh&n  reached  his  abode,  the  B&na  took  such  care  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  that  he  kept  quiet  from  the  dawn  till 
the  time  of  evening  prayer,  and  when  it  grew  dark  he  fled  to  some  more 
secure  place. 

"  At  daybreak,  the  Muhammadan  army  entered  hb  abode  and  then 
pursued  him,  but  the  accursed  infidel  had  escaped  into  the  lofty  mountains, 
to  an  inaccessible  spot,  impossible  to  reach  except  by  stratagem  and  the 
nse  of  ropes  and  ladders.     Ultigh  Kh4n  incited  his  soldiers  to  the  attempt, 

•  DowBon's  EUiot»  U,  348. 
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and  under  his  able  direction,  they  succeeded  in  taking  the  place.  All  the 
infidel's  wives,  dependants  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
with  much  cattle,  many  horses  and  slaves.  Indeed  the  spoil  that  was 
secured  exceeded  all  computation. 

At  the  beginning  of  Shaww&l  645  H.  (Feb.  124i8),  the  force  returned 
to  the  royal  camp  with  their  booty."* 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  Farishta  is  in  error  when  he 
asserts  that  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  resided  at  Kali n jar.  His  abode  was  between 
£&linjar  and  Karra,  and  no  Muhammadan  army  had  ever  penetrated  to  it, 
a  description  which  by  no  means  applied  to  Kdlinjar,  which  had  been  visited 
both  by  Mahmtid  and  Kutb-ud-din.  The  contemporary  author  further  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  Bana  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  was  distinct  from  the 
Bai  of  K&linjar,  who  had  no  authority  over  him. 

At  first  sight  no  connection  is  perceptible  between  the  B4jd  Dalaki- 
wa-Malaki  and  the  Bhar  chiefs  of  Kalinjar  and  Mahoba,  but  the  argument 
developed  in  the  following  extract  raises  at  the  least  a  strong  probability 
that  they  are  identical. 

''  The  Bhars  up  to  a  late  period,  occupied  and  owned  considerable  por- 
tions of  Et4,  Cawnpore,  Fatehpur,  and  Allahabad.  . . .  •  •  .tradition  points 
them  out  as  the  rulers  of  the  middle  and  lower  Do&b  at  an  early  period. 
Mr.  Benett  in  a  notef  on  the  Bhar  kings  of  Eastern  Oudh,  quotes  the 
local  traditions  regarding  Bal  and  Dal,  the  great  Bhar  heroes  of  that 
province,  whose  names  appear  in  the  legends  of  1000  to  1400  A.  D. 

**  Again  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Kdnhpuriya  clan  of  Bijputs,  Sahas 
and  Bahas,  are  said  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  western  half  of 
the  Partdbga^h  district  in  Oudh,  by  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the 
Bhars,  whose  leaders  Biloki  and  Tiloki  were  left  dead  on  the  battle  field. 

"  The  Bais  also  have  a  tradition  that  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Dtin- 
dia  Khera  defeated  the  Bhar  leaders  Dal  and  Bal,t  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  B4i  Bareli  district ;  and  another  tradition  has  it  that  the 
Bhars  were  destroyed  by  Ibrdhim  Shah  Sharki  [who  reigned  140I-144O 
A.  D.]  at  Dalamau  on  the  Gkinges,  a  place  where  Ahirs  yearly  congregate 
and  offer  up  milk  to  the  manes  of  Dal  and  Bal  at  their  reputed  tomb. 

"  Mr.  Benett  has  elsewhere  shown  that  the  Kinhpuriya  leaders,  Sahas 

•  DowBon'8  EUiot,  II,  366-7.  * 

In  Nov.  1251  A.  D.  Ulfigh  KhAn  again  marched  "  towards  M&lwa  and  K&linjar." 
Ibid.  p.  368. 

t  Indian  Ant.  I,  266.  See  also  the  same  writer's  Report  on  the  Chief  dans  of 
Roy  Bareilly,  pp.  6,  17,  18. 

t  The  names  are  given  as  Tiloki  and  Biloki  by  Mr.  Benett  (Clans  of  Roy  Bareilly, 
17)  who  says  that  the  Bhar  chiefs  were  left  dead  on  the  battle  field,  and  that  their 
names  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  TUoi  and  Biloi. 
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and  Bahas,  were  contemporaries  of  Abhaichand,  and  lived  in  the  thirteenth 

century." 

The  compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  then  quotes  the  passage  from  Farishta, 

and   the   first  extract  from  Minh&j-us-Siraj,  which  I  have  given  aboif^,  and 
proceeds  with  his  argument  as  follows : 

**  From  the  similarity  of  names  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
I>alaki-wa-Makki  of  the  Musalm4n  historians,  the  Tiloki  and  Biloki  of  the 
Kdnhpuriyasy  and  the  Dal  and  Bal  of  the  Bais,  refer  to  the  Bhar  princes 
of  the  Duaby  and  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century." 

After  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  I  think  that  this  identifica- 
tion must  be  accepted.  The  actual  date  of  the  great  chief  Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki  (alias  Dal  and  Bal,  alias  Tiloki  and  Biloki)  is  fixed  by  the  Muham- 
madan  historian,  and  the  mention  of  the  name  in  traditions  referring  to 
events  of  earlier  or  later  date  is  easily  explained  when  we  remember  the 
facility  with  which  tradition  in  all  countries  associates  the  most  diverse 
events  with  the  names  of  popular  idols. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  name  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  and  its  equiva- 
lents are  singular  or  plural.  The  Muhammadan  historians  use  it  as 
singular,*  but  the  B^jput  traditions  affix  the  names  to  two  brothers.  I 
incline  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  historian,  and  would  suggest  that  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  brothers  has  been  caused  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  name  of  the  B&j4  (whatever  may  have  been  its  correct  form)  could 
be  readily  split  up  into  two  parts. 

In  a  passage  which  just  precedes  my  second  extract  from  the  Tabak&t- 
i-N4sin  the  aufchor  notices  that  Uldgh  Kh&n,  not  only  captured,  but  kUied 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki  {^^j  ^/^^^j  cU^). 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  date  thus  obtained  for  the  Bhar 
prince  killed  in  1248  A.  D.  in  no  wise  interferes  with  our  acceptance  of 
the  Mahoba  dates  1252  and  1280  A.  D.  for  Eirat  Singh  or  £[irat  P4l,  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  his  immediate  successor. 

The  detailed  information  given  by  the  historians  regarding  Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki  further  prevents  us  from  condemning  as  altogether  incredible  some 
of  the  traditional  statements  about  Rik}&  Bhar  of  Mahoba.  A  chief,  who 
in  sober  &ct,  had  seized  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  and 
had  destroyed  the  king's  garrisons  from  Mdlwa  to  Karra,  who  ruled  wisely, 
and  who  possessed  the  vast  and  peculiar  wealth  described  by  the  historians, 
may  well  have  been  credited  with  having  won  the  dominion  of  all  Hindu- 
stan by  magic  arts.  It  is  not  even  impossible  that  he  may  have  come  from 
TJjain  in  M&lwa^  as  the  legend  affirms  that  he  did.     The  movement  of  the 

*  Profenor  BowBon  (II.  348  note)  shows  that  in  Farishta  the  name  is  singular, 
Briggs*  translation  being  incorrect. 
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Bhars,  so  far  as  traced,  has  certainly  been  from  west  to  east,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  unknown  origin  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  sought  in  t))e  hills 
and  forests  of  Central  India. 

The  Bhar  chiet  having  attained  so  great  a  power  in  1247*48  A.  D.,  it 
is  evident  that  such  power  cannot  have  been  gained  in  a  day,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  1240  A.  D.  is  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bhar  rule  in  Bundelkhand.  The  Chandel  power 'was  shattered, 
first  by  Prithir&j  in  1182  A.  D.  and  again,  and  more  completely,  twenty 
years  later  by  Kutb-ud-din  in  1202  F. ;  the  dynasty  that  had  so  long  ruled 
over  Chedi  or  Ddhal  along  the  banks  of  the  Narbada  seems  to  have  died 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Parihdr  kingdom  of 
Gw&liar  was  overthrown  by  Altamsh  in  1232  A.  D.  The  country  therefore 
was  open  to  an  attack,  and  I  would  place  the  incursion  of  the  Bhars  at  a 
date  not  earlier  than  1230  nor  later  than  1240. 

The  actual  attack  on  Bundelkhand  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
directed  from  stations  in  the  Do&b  or  Oudh,  but,  even  admitting  this,  it 
may  still  be  true  that  the  Bhars  came  originally  from  Central  India,  and 
even  that  their  great  chief  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  came  from  that  direction. 
However,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  Bhars  to  the 
south  of  the  present  Hamirpur  District  and  of  the  line  of  the  Kaimtir  hills 
further  to  the  east. 

To  return  to  our  Mahoba  K&nungo's  tradition.  Supposing  that  it 
correctly  recites  the  order  of  events  (excepting  the  episode  of  Manmath 
Gaharw&r),  then  the  rule  of  Taur  Sdba,  that  of  the  Mewatis,  and  that'  of 
the  Gonds,  must  all  be  comprised  between  the  years  1202  A.  D.,  the  date 
of  Kutb-ud-din's  attack,  and  the  year  1240,  the  latest  possible  date  for  the 
Bhar  inroad. 

The  compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  {loc,  cit.)  attempts  another  identifica- 
tion of  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  which  requires  some  discussion. 

A  long  inscription  dated  1345  Samvat  =  1288  A.  D.  and  relating  to 
a  statue  of  Hari  set  up  by  one  Nan4  in  a  place  called  Jayadurga  is  pre- 
fserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta. 

This  inscription,  in  the  North- West  Provinces  Gazetteer  (I,  pp.  16  and 
458,)  is  said  to  have  been  '  found  in  the  fort  of  Ajaigarh,'  but  it  is  not  really 
certain  where  it  was  found.     Jas.  Prinsep  **  conjectures  that   it  is    one   of 
those  presented  by  General  Stewart  from  Ajaigarh ......  or  Kalin jar,"* 

and  it  is  as  likely  to  have  come  from  one  place  as  the  other,  if  it  came  from 
either,  for  the  two  fortresses  are  only  about  16  miles  apart. 

•  J.  A.  8.  B.  VI.  881.  In  the  translation  the  name  of  the  town  is  given  as 
Jayanagore,  but  in  the  Sanskrit  transcript  it  is  Jayadiiirga.  I  shall  call  it  the  *  Jaya« 
durgainscription. ' 
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'Sink  18  deacribed  as  belonging  to  the  Kdjath  caste,  and  bis  descent  is 
traced  for  seven  generations  back,  bis  family  being  derived  ultimately  from 
the  great  Bishi  Kasjapa.  The  residence  of  this  family  was  at  the  famous 
dfcy  of  Kausambi  or  Kosim  on  the  Jumna,  not  many  miles  above  Allahabad. 
Nani  is  praised  in  the  following  terms  (w.  24,  26).  ''  His  fame  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  women  on  all  sides  ;  he  was  minister  of  the  Chan- 
dritoaya  kings  (^^«%I<9TI|)*  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ndn4,  teacher 
of  the  religious  laws  and  wisdom  to  the  above  dynasties,  he  was  learned 
and  agreeable,  requiring  not  the  advice  of  allies  when  he  sent  his  horse  to 
the  E4ja  Bhoja  Yarmma."    The  genealogy  of  N4n£  is  as  follows  : — 

J^nha  or  Haruka 

I 

Jalhan 

j 

Gangadhara 

I 

Kamala 

I 

Malika 

! 

Padam  Sinha  Batna  Sinha  Yoga  Sinha  Samara  Sinha 

The  compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  without  hesitation  identifies  the  Malki 
of  Fariahta  with  the  Malika  of  tlie  inscription,  and  goes  on  to  say — "  On 
attaining  the  royal  power,  the  Bhars  were  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Elayaths,  and  this  fact  is  curiously  borne  out  by  inscriptions  preserved  in 
the  old  fort  of  Gkrhwa  near  Shiur4jpur  in  the  Allahabad  District.*  * 

**  In  addition  to  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  princes  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, there  are  several  others  bearing  date  1199  Sam  vat  (1142  A.  D.) 
recording  gifts  made  by  the  Kdyath  Thdkurs  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  several  statues,  three  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Hindu  triad. 
Along  with  these  is  one  of  the  well  known. bearded  Bhar  figures,  which  in 
appearance  and  workmanship  is  of  older  date  than  the  statues  of  Yish^u, 
Shiva  and  Brahma,  and  is  connected  with  a  local  Bhar  dynasty  by  tradi- 
tion. 

**  Both  the  fort  of  Garhwa  and  the  other  old  forts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood well  fulfil  the  description  of  the  Musalm4n  historian  [scilicet  of 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki's  fortress],  hidden  as  they  are  among  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  Eaimor  range,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal  village 
near  Garhwa  still  bears  the  name  of  Bhargarh." 

*  Garhwa  is  25  milee  S.  W.  of  Allahabad. 
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The  argument  here  stated  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  trace  any  connection  between  the  conclusion  and  the  premises. 
What  proof  is  there  of  the  startling  assertion  that  the  Bhars,  on  attaining 
royal  power,  were  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  K&yaths,  and  how  is  this 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  curiously  borne  out  by  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  old 
fort  of  Garhwa  ? 

The  only  answer  given  in  the  Gazetteer  to  these  questions  is  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  at  Garhwa  statues  dedicated  by  K&yath  Th^kurs  in 
1142  A.  D.,  and  that  there  is  at  the  same  place  a  Bhar  statue,  apparently 
older,  and  connected  with  traditions  of  a  local  Bhar  dynasty. 

But  it  was  already  well  known  that  a  Bhar  dynasty  once  ruled  over 
the  eastern  Dodb,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  Bhar  statue  was  found  among 
ruins  along  with  statues  of  a  different  date  dedicated  by  Kayaths  is  no 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  Kayaths  and  Bhars. 

Unless  then  there  exists  other  evidence  of  their  identity  at  Garhwa 
or  elsewhere,  it  is  plain  that  the  Garhwa  inscriptions  and  sculptures  give 
no  reason  for  believing  in  such  identity. 

The  identification  of  the  K^yath  Malika  of  the  Jayaddrga  inscription 
with  the  Bhar  chief  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  is  moreover  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  of  the  other  documents  discussed  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  with 
the  testimony  of  the  inscription  in  question,  which  records  that  N&n& 
Kdyath,  grandson  of  Malika,  was  a  servant  of  the  Chandel  prince.  We 
have  learned  from  the  Tabak4t-i-N4siri  that  Dalaki-wa-Malaki,  so  far  from 
being  a  servant  of  the  Chandels,  lived  in  an  inaccessible  fortress,  and  that 
the  Eai  of  Kalinjar  had  no  authority  over  him.  By  the  ''  Rai  of  Edlinjar" 
no  other  can  be  meant  than  the  reigning  chief  of  the  Chandel  house. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  few  known  facts  concerning  the  successors 
of  Parm&l  on  the  Chandel  throne  will  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
mediaeval  history  of  Bundelkhand. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  Mahoba  tradition  concerning  the 
retirement  and  death  of  Parmal  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  tradition  that  he  was  succeeded  in  Mahoba  by  his  son 
Samarjit  is  probably  erroneous. 

The  only  substantial  evidence  regarding  the  names  and  regnal  order 
of  Parmal's  immediate  successors  is  that  of  the  Dahi  inscribed  copper-plate, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Ellis,  who  was  at  one  time  Political 
Agent  at  Nagod. 

Unluckily  this  inscription  is  not  now  forthcoming,  and  no  good  copy 
of  it  seems  to  exist.  The  original  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  mutiny 
with  the  rest  of  Col.  Ellis'  property.  The  iuscnption  is  known  only  from 
General  Cunningham's  imperfect  account  of  it,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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"In  a  copper-plate  inscription  obtained  by  Col.   Ellis,  wbich  is  dated 
in  S.  1337  or  1280,  the  genealogy  was  read  by  his  Pandit  as  follows : — 

1.  Kundo  Barm  Deo. 

2.  Parmara  Dea. 

3.  Trilok  Barm  Deo. 

4.  Sandin  Barm  Deo. 

From  an  imperfect  impression,  which  I  saw  in  1848,  I  read  these 
Baffles  as*- 

1.  Tddava  Varmma  Deva. 

2.  Paramarddi  Deva. 

8.     Sri  Trailokya  Varmma  Deva. 
4.     Sri  Sandhira  Varmma  Deva.* 
I  am  now,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  name  must  be 
Madana  Varmma  Deva,  but  as  I  cannot  refer  to  the  original,  I  must  leave 
this  point  doubtful.'* t 

It  is  I  think  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  first  name  really  was 
Madana  Varmma  Deva,  but  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  third 
and  fourth  names,  the  readings  of  which  by  General  Cunningham  and  the 
Pandit  substantially  agree ;  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  second  name  was 
that  of  Param^rdi,  popularly  known  as  Parmdl  or  Parmdr. 

The  inscription  then  proves  that  Parm&l  was  succeeded  by  Trailokya 
Varmma  Deva,  and,  as  we  know  that  Parmal  died  at  Kalinjar  in  1202  A.  D., 
Trailokya,  who  was  probably  his  son,  must  have  come  to  the  throne  in  that 
year.  Trailokya's  successor  Sandhira  Varmma  Deva  was  reigning  in  1280 
A.  D.,  seyenty-eight  years  after  the  accession  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
It  is  very  unusual  to  find  so  long  a  period  covered  by  two  reigns.  It  is 
probable  that  the  long  interval  was  distributed  pretty  evenly  between 
the  two  reigns,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  inscription  is  dated  towards 
the  close  of  Sandhira  Varmma*s  reign,  the  termination  of  which  may 
provisionally  be  dated  in  the  year  of  the  inscription  1280.  The  date  of 
Bhoja  Varmma  1288  A.  D.  in  the  Jayadui^a  inscription  shows  that 
Sandhira  Varmma's  reign  cannot  have  extended  much  beyond  1280  A.  D. 

General  Cunningham  was  inclined  to  prolong  Trailokya  Varmma's 
reign  till  1248  A.  D.,  and  to  identify  him  with  Dalaki>wa-Malaki,  but  it  is 
needless  to  discuss  that  theory  which  is  amply  refuted  by  the  previous 
discussions  in  this  paper. 

I  am  disposed  to  assign  the  larger  part  of  the  interval  between  1202 
and  1280  to  the  reign  of  Sandhira  Varmma,  on  the  ground  that  Parmdl 

*  In  the  chronologicel  table  in  Arch.  Report,  II,  448  the  name  Vira  Varmma 
IB  by  mistake  printed,  in  lieu  of  Sandhira,  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Dahi 
plate. 

t  Arch.  Report,  II,  465. 

F 
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Lad  a  long  reign  (from  about  1165  to  1202)  and  that  it  is  probable  that 
his  son,  when  succeeding  to  the  throne,  must  have  been  tolerably  far  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

The  supposition  is  allowable  that  the  reign  of  Trailokya  Varmma 
Deva  ended  in  1234  A.  D.,  when  Malik  Nusratu-din-Tabasi  marched 
**  against  Kalinjar  and  Jamd."  It  is  related  that  "  the  army  marched  on 
.  fifty  days  from  Gwaliar,  and  great  booty  fell  into  its  hands,  so  much  that 
the  imperial  fifth  amounted  to  nearly  twenty-two  lacs.  When  they  returned 
from  Kdlinjar,  they  were  encountered  by  this  Raja  of  Ijari,  who  seized 
upon  the  defiles  on  the  river  Sindi  in  the  road  of  the  returning  army."* 

On  this  supposition  Sandhira  Varmma  would  have  reigned  from  1234 
to  about  12 SO  A.  D.,  and  he  would  have  occupied  the  throne  at  Kdlinjar, 
when  Dalaki-wa-Malaki  was  defeated  by  Uldgh  Khan  in  1248  A.  D.  Kalin- 
jar does  not  seem  to  have  been  atlJ&cked  by  Ulugh  Kh&n  in  that  year,  nor 
in  1251,  when  it  is  only  recorded  that  Ulugh  Kh4n  marched  "  towards 
Kalinjar,"  and  defeated  J&hir  of  Ijaii  (».  e.  Chahada  Deva  of  Narwar). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  date  1337  S.  =  1280  A.  D.  of  the  inscrip- 
tion  of  Sandhira  Varmma  Chandel  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  date  of  the 
Kanungo's  sanad  which  purports  to  be  granted  by  lidjd  Kfrat  Singh  Jti 
Bhar.  If  the  latter  document  be  authentic,  the  Bhar  was  then  in  possession 
of  Kalpi  and  Mahoba,  and  the  Chandel  prince's  dominions  cannot  have  ex- 
tended far  from  the  walls  of  Kdlinjar. 

If  the  legend  which  places  Kirat  Pal  Baj4  of  Kalinjar  in  1252  be 
correct,  then  Sandhira  Varmma  would  appear  to  have  been  for  a  while 
expelled  even  from  Kalinjar. 

The  power  of  the  Chandel  house  must  have  been  greatly  weakened  by 
the  severe  defeats  in  1182  and  1202,  but  the  ancient  dynasty  seems  to  have 
in  general  kept  hold  of  Kalinjar  and  to  have  at  times  recovered  Mahoba. 
The  famous  princess  Durgavati,  who  married  Raja  Dalpat  S4  of  G-arha 
Mandla  in  about  the  year  1545  A.  D.  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  1564,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  CUfindel  RAjk  of  Mahoba.  This 
Raja  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Kirat  Rai  the  R&ja  of  Kalinjar  who 
was  killed  when  Sher  Sh&h  besieged  his  fort  in  1545. 

The  victories  of  the  Musalraan  emperors  and  of  their  generals  in  no 
wise  interfered  with  the  succession  of  the  local  Rajds,  who  were  simply 
forced  from  time  to  time  to  pay  tribute  and  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Delhi  crown. 

•  Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri  in  Dowson's  Elliot,  11,  368.  The  mention  of  Jamd  in  this 
account  is  puzzling  and  would  suggest  that  the  K41injar  meant  is  the  fort  ob  the 
borders  of  Kashmir ;  but,  as  the  Raja  of  Ijari  is  identified  with  Ghilhada  Deva  of 
Narwar,  and  the  Sindi  river  is  described  as  being  on  the  road  of  the  returning  army, 
the  Bundelkhand  fort  must  apparently  be  meant ;  Jamu  I  do  not  understand. 
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Sandhira  Yarmina  was  probably  immediately  succeeded  by  Bhoja 
Yarmma,  bat  we  know  nothing  of  the  names  of  the  Chandel  Kajds  of 
Edlinjar  between  the  time  of  Bhoja  Yarmma  1288  A.  D.  and  that  of  Kirat 
Bai  1545  A.  D.,  eicept  that  a  person  named  Yira  Yarmma  is  mentioned  in 
Terse  22  of  the  much  injured  K^injar  No.  2  inscription  published  by 
MaUay,*  and  he  may  have  been  a  Chandel  Raja.  This  inscription  appears 
to  be  undated,  and  I  do  not  know  why  General  Cunningham  (Arch.  Rep.  II 
448,  Table)  gives  1372  Samvat  .=  1315  A.  D  as  its  date. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  examination  of  the  Mahoba  tradition. 
The  Bhar  Raja,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  destroyed  by  a  Musal- 
man  attack,  led  by  a  saint  named  Malik  Hasn  Shah,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  of  Arabia. '  The  story  about  the  appeal  of  the  oppressed  Muham- 
madans  to  the  Arabian  prince  may  of  course  be  dismissed  as  pure  myth, 
but  the  saint  appears  to  have  been  a  solid  fact,  for  bis  tomb  and  shrine 
exist  to  this  day,  and  the  guardians  of  the  buildings  say  that  they  once 
possessed  a  quantity  of  ancient  documents  relating  to  the  shrine  and  to 
E^jiL  Bhar,  which  have  now  unfortunately  all  disappeared. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Bhar  Raj  at  Mahoba  was  actually 
destroyed  by  a  Muhammadan  attack,  in  which  the  holy  saint  Malik  Uasn 
Shah  was  the  leading  spirit. 

The  date  of  the  Bhar  chief's  rise  to  power  in  Bundelkhand  has  been 
fixed  api>roximately  in  the  year  1240  A.  D.,  and,  although  the  Bhars 
BolFered  a  severe  defeat  near  Karra  in  1248,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  crushed,  and  they  probably  retained  a  hold  on  Bundelkhand  for 
many  years. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Malik  Hasn  Shah's  raid  was  connected 
with  Ala-ud-din's  invasion  of  Malwa  in  the  year  1293  A.  D.,  respecting 
which  Ferishta  writes — **  In  the  year  692,  the  king  [ JaUl-ud-dinJ  marched 
against  the  Hindus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mando  and,  having  devas- 
tated the  country  in  that  vicinity,  returned  to  Dehli.  In  the  meantime, 
Malik  Ala-ud-din,  the  king's  nephew,  governor  of  Karra,  requested  per- 
mission to  attack  the  Hindus  of  Bhilsa,  who  infested  his  province. 
Having  obtained  leave,  he  marched  in  the  same  year  to  that  place,  which 
he  subdued  and,  having  pillaged  the  country,  returned  with  much  spoil, 
part  of  which  was  sent  to  the  king."t 

The  direct  road  from  Karra  to  Bhilsa,  iE  it  did  not  pass  through 
Mahoba,  must  certainly  have  passed  near  that  place,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Mahoba  was  then  included  in  the  "  infested'*  province  of  Karra,  as  it 
certainly  was  during  the  reign  of  Firtiz  Tughlak  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century. 

•  J.  A.  8.  B.  Vol.  XVII,  Part  I,  p.  319. 
t  Cf.  C.  Briggs*  Ferishta,  I,  308. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  the  Muhamoiadan  attack  on  Mahoba  may  have 
taken  place  in  1295,  the  year  that  Ala-ud-din  returned  to  Karra  from  his 
daring  expedition  to  the  Dakhin,  conducting  his  retreat  '*  through  extensive 
and  powerful  kingdoms ;  viz,,  Malwa,  Goudwara,  and  Kandeish ;"  but 
travelling  thus,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  his  force  would  have  come 
80  far  east  as  Mahoba. 

The  possible  dates  for  the  successful  Musalman  attack  on  the  Bhar 
leader  are  narrowly  limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  date  1280  A.  D.  for 
Kirat  Singh  Bhar,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  date  1322  A.  D.  of  Ghids-ud- 
din  Tughlak^s  mosque  at  Mahoba,  which  is  constructed  of  the  materials  of 
a  Hindu  or  Jain  temple  and  could  not  have  been  erected  during  the  reign 
of  a  ruler  hostile  to  Islam,  as  tradition  affirms  the  Bhar  chieftain  to  have 
been. 

On  the  whole,  the  assumption  of  the  date  1293  A.  D.  as  that  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Bhar  Eaj  at  Mahoba,  best  accords  with  all  the  known 
facts.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  rule  of  the  Bhars  at  Mahoba  lasted 
from  about  1240  A.  D.  till  1293  A.  D. 

Then,  says  the  Mahoba  tradition,  the  emperor  of  Dehli  became  sover- 
eign of  the  country,  and  made  over  Mahoba  to  the  Khangdr  rulers  of  Qafh 
Kurar. 

The  emperor  referred  to  I  believe  to  be  Al&-ud-dfn,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1295,  and  whose  general  Ain-uUMulk  Multani  reduced  M&lwa 
in  1304.  *A14-ud-din,  when  holding  Karrd  and  Malwa,  must  have  had 
control  over  the  intervening  territories  of  Mahoba  and  Gaf  h  Kurar. 

I  therefore  conjecture  that  the  Khangars  assumed  charge  of  Mahoba 
not  later  than  the  year  1305  A.  D.,  but  they  may  have  assumed  clmrge 
in  1293  or  1295.  The  exact  duration  of  their  rule  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  the  Mahoba  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  ended  by  the  treachery  of 
Arjun  Pdl  Gaharwdr  in  the  year  1400  S.  =  1343  A.  D. 

This  date  has  probably  been  remembered  as  a  round  number  only,  and 
may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  approximately  correct. 

All  accounts  agree  in  tracing  the  Bundela  genealogy  back  to  a  Gahar- 
w&r  ancestor,  although  different  traditions  vary  much  as  to  the  name  of 
that  ancestor  and  in  other  particulars. 

By  reckoning  back  the  Bundela  generations  from  a  known  date  we 
can  obtain  an  approximate  date  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Khangars  by 
which  to  test  the  Mahoba  traditional  date. 

The  great  Bundela  chief,  Rdja  Chhatars41,  died  in  the  winter  of  1731 
A.  D.,t  and  he  was  (including  Eudra  Partdp)  either  the  sixth  or  the  seventh 

•  Briggs*  Periflhta,  I,  361. 

t  Captain  Maitland,  Political  Agent  at  Gharkh&ri,  informs  me  that  the  exact  date 
of  ChhAtars&l's  death  was  Fiis  Badi  3  Samvat,  1788. 
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in  descent  from  Rndra  Part&p  of  Orchha,*  and,  according  to  two  genealogies 
eight  generations  intervened  between  Sahanp&l  and  Budra  Partdp,  Sahanpal 
being  named  in  some  traditions  as  the  destroyer  of  the  Khangdrs,  in  lieu 
of  Aijan  P&l.t  We  thus  find  either  15  or  16  generations  from  the  death  of 
Chbatarsdl  to  the  accession  of  Sahanp&l,  and,  if  a  generation  be  taken  as 
averaging  either  20  or  25  years,  the  following  limiting  dates  are  obtained  :— 

15  X  20  =  300.  (1731  —  300)  =  1431. 

15  X  25  =  375.  (1731  —  375)  =  1356. 

16  X  20  =  320.  (1731  —  320)  =  1411. 
16  X  25  =  400.  (1731  —  400)  =  1331. 

The  required  date  is  thus  fixed  as  lying  between  1331  and  1431,  and 
most  probably  lies  between  1330  and  1340,  a  result  which  well  accords  with 
the  Mahoba  tradition. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  Mahoba  was  governed,  as  a  dependency,  by  the 
Ehangdrs  of  Qarh  Kur4r,  subject  to  the  lordship  of  the  emperor  of  Dehli, 
from  about  1300  to  about  1340  A.  D. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  early  Bundela  (Qaharw4r)  successors  of 
8ahanp&l  exercised  any  authority  over  Mahoba  or  not,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  did  not,  for,  in  or  about  1337  A.  D.,  Mahoha,  with  Karra  and 
Dalamau,  was  in  charge  of  Malik-us-Shark  Mard4n  Daulat,  who  received 
the  title  of  Nasir-ul-Mulk. 

The  process  by  which  Gaharwdrs  became  Bundelas  is  not  clearly  known, 
and  in  the  genealogies  the  new  clan  name  is  accounted  for  by  foolish 
myths. 

The  Bundelas  are  admitted  to  be  of  impure  Rajput  descent,  and  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Khang&r  Kaj&  of  Ga^h  Kurir  and  the  Gaharw4r 
adventurer  who  supplanted  him. 

The  fact  of  such  a  marriage  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  story  given 
in  the  Hadikatu-1-Ak41im,:(  and  in  the  variant  of  that  story  which  I  heard 
from  Munshi  Gya  Din  Tahsildar,  a  member  of  a  Kanungo  family  long 
settled  in  Bundelkhand. 

• 

*  According  to  the  Gazetteer  «.  v.  Orchha,  that  town  was  founded  by  Rndra 
Partip  or  his  son  in  1631  A.  D.  One  of  my  genealogies  gives  the  date  as  1511  A.  D., 
and  the  same  M.  S.  dates  the  expulsion  of  the  Ehang&rs  by  Sahanp41  in  1313  S.  ^s 
1265  A.  D.,  which  date  is  too  early.  In  Chhatarsil's  pedigree  some  genealogies  insert 
the  name  of  Eulnandan  between  Bhagwant  and  Champat  Rai,  and  some  omit  it. 

t  One  genealogy  makes  Sahanpal  to  be  the  son  of  Aijun  P&l,  another  states  that 
they  were  brothers,  the  former  ruling  at  Kur&r,  and  the  latter  at  Mahaunf. 

t  Quoted  in  Beames'  Elliot,  I,  45. 
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In  his  version  of  the  story  Pancham  Singh  is  the  Gaharw4r  hero,  and 
becomes  servant  of  the  Khang4r  Raj 4  Eun^arra,  who  takes  him  into 
favour,  but  ultimately  insults  him  by  asking  for  his  own  son  the  hand  of 
the  B4]put*s  daughter.  Pancham  pretends  to  consent  to  the  union,  but 
with  the  help  of  two  Dhundhera  Thdkurs,  named  Punya  P41  and  Dhund- 
p41,  he  concerts  a  plot  to  murder  the  R4j4  while  the  latter  is  intoxicated 
at  a  festival. 

The  plot  is  executed,  and  S4np41  son  of  Pancham  is  installed  as  Raj  4. 

The  different  versions  of  the  story  vary  so  much  that  no  belief  can 
be  given  to  the  details  of  any,  but  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
Gaharw&r  and  the  Khang&r  is  in  itself  a  highly  probable  incident  for  those 
times,  and  readily  explains  the  low  position  among  Rajputs  occupied  by 
the  Bundelas. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  rational  derivation  of  the  word  Bundela,  which 
is  certainly  not  derived  from  handi  a  slave-girl,  as  Sir  H.  Elliot  was  willing 
to  believe. 

The  following  chronological  table  summarizes  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived  concerning  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Mahoba  and  some 
other  parts  of  Bundelkhand  during  the  period  between  the  defeat  of  the 
Chandels  in  1182  A.  D.  and  the  rise  of  the  Bundelas. 


Chronological  Table  1182—1352. 


Event. 


Defeat  of  Pann41  by  Prithiraj, 


Date. 


Hijri  or 
Samvat. 


1239  S. 


699  H. 


•  •  •  • 


Capture  of  Kfflinjar,  Killpf  and  of  Mahoba 
"  capital  of  the  principality  of  Kalp£,"  by 

Kutb-uddin  Aibak,    

Death  at  Kalinjar  of  R4ja  Parmil  Chandel, 
Accession   at  Kfelinjar  of  Rija  Trailokya 
Varmma  Chandel, 

Mahoba  held  successively  by  Tanr  Suba, 
the  Mewatis  and  the  Gon^s.    

Capture  of  Gwiliar  and  defeat  of  Parihir  )  ^^^  ^ 
Rdja  by  Altamish, ] 

Accession  at  Kalinjar  of  Sandhira  Varmma  ^  )  1 091  S 
Chandel,     J 


Defeat  of  Chahada  Deva  of  Narwar, 


632  H. 


1182 


1202 


1: 


. . .  • 
circa 
1203 
to 
1239 


1232 


» 


circa 

234 

1234 


Beference. 


Unpublished  inscrip- 
tion of  Prithir^. 
(Cunn.) 

Farishta    and  Taj.ul- 
Maasir. 

TtLj-ul-Madsir. 
Dahi  copper-plate. 

Mahoba  tradition. 

Ferishta  and     T&j-ul- 

Maasir. 
Conjecture    and  Dahi 

copper-plate. 
Tabaq&t-i-N^iri. 
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Chronological  Table  11S2—IS52— Continued, 


Event. 


Occupation  of  Mahoba  bj  a  Bhar  chief^    « . 

Occupation  of  Mauza  Bharw&ra  in  Panw&ri 
by  Lodhia  during  reign  of  B^ja  Bhar  of 
Mahoba, 

Occupation  of  villages  on  bank  of  Das£n 
river  by  Paxihirs  from  Gwaliar,     

Kirat  Pal  Raja  at  K&linjar,     

Foundation  of  shrine  of  Fir  Mobarik  Shih 
at  Mahoba,     

Defeat  of  Dalaki-Malaki  between  Karra  and 
Kalinjar  by  Uliigh  Khan,    

Ulugh  Kh6n  *  marches  towards*  Kalinjar,. . 

Bija  Sandhira  Yarmma  Chandel  makes  a 
grant  of  land,     

Biga  Kirat  Singh  Bhar  makes  at  Kilpi  a 
grant  of  land  in  Mahoba,     

Bija  Bhoja  Yarmma  Chandel,  probably  at 
KaKnjar, 

Nana  Kayath  his  minister, 

Ala-ud-dm*8  expedition  against  the  Hindus 
ofBhilsa,    

Defeat  of  the  Bhar  Bija  of  Mahoba  by 
Malik  Hasn  Shah,     

Khangars  of  Garb  Kurar  appointed  gover- 
nors of  Mahoba  by  Dehli  court, 

Conquest  of  Malwa  by  Ain-ul-Mulk  Mul- 
Uni,     

Erection  of  mosque  at  Bhainsa  Darwiza, 
Mahoba,  in  reign  of  Ghiyis-ud-din 
Tughlak,     

Khangars  of  Ghifh  Kurar  and  Mahoba  over- 
thrown by  a  Gaharwar  adventurer,  found- 
er of  Bundela  clan,    

HaUk-UB-Shark  Nasir-ul-Mulk  governor  of 
Mahoba,  Karxa  and  Dalamau,     


Date. 


Hijri  or 
Samvat. 


1300  S. 

1303  S. 
1309  S. 


645  H 


1337  S. 


1345  S. 
•  t  •  • 

692  H. 


) 


704  H. 


722  H. 


1 


1400  S. 


Date. 


circa 
1240 


1243 

1246 
1252 


1248 
1251 

1280 


1288 
•  •  t  • 

1293 

ditto  (?) 
(  circa 
\  1300 

1304 


1322 

circa 
1340 
circa 
1352 


Beference. 


Tradition  and  conjec- 
ture. 


Local  tradition. 

Local  tradition. 
Mahoba  tradition. 

Ditto. 
Farishta  and  Tabaqit- 

i-Nasiri 
Tabaq&t-i-Nisiri. 

Dahi  copper-plate. 

Copy  of  sanad  belong- 
ing to  Kanungo  of 
Mahoba. 

Jayadurga  inscription. 


Farishta. 

Local  tradition. 
Local  tradition. 

Farishta. 

Inscription  on  mosque. 


Tradition. 

Tirikh-i-Mobirik 
Shahl. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Cawnpore  Settlement  Report  bearing 
on  the  later  history  of  the  Chandels,  and  on  their  connection  with  the 
Gaharw^rs  of  Kanauj  came  to  my  notice  while  these  sheets  were  passing 
through  the  press.  1  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  record 
of  a  Chandel  principality  with  its  capital  at  Kanauj. 

1.  The  most  important  tribe  in  this  district  is  that  of  the  Chandels. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  two  family  histories  (Bansdwdlis) one 

in  Persian,  belonging  to  the  now  extinct  branch  of  Shiurajpur,  the  other 
in  Hindi,  to  the  branch  that,  settling  in  Sachendi,  covered  the  south  of 
pargana  J&jmau.  The  former  was  compiled  before  the  mutiny  from  do- 
cuments in  his  possession  by  order  of  the  last  E£j&,  Sati  Parshad,  who 
possibly  conceiving  he  owed  but  little  loyalty  to  a  Government  that  had 
stripped  him  of  his  large  estates,  was  induced  to  become  a  rebel,  and  though 
be  escaped  execution  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  release  died  an 
absolute  pauper  in  the  house  of  Chaube  Sidh4ri  L41,  a  rising  landowner, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  history.  The  Hindi  copy  is 
the  compilation  of  the  family  bards,  and  is  full  of  mythical  and  exaggerated 
details,  but  is  of  value  as  corroborating  the  more  precise  record  of  the 
Persian  document. 

2,  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  relate  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Chandels,  which,  as  far  as  ascertained  from  these 
records,  was  printed  in  the  "  Indian  Antiquary,"  February,  1873.  I  will 
take  up  the  tale  from  the  migration  to  Kanauj  from  Mahoba.  On  this 
the  Persian  manuscript  says — "  At  the  time  of  the  R^j4  of  Kanauj,  a 
Gahrw4r,  who  till  this  time  was  rich  and  prosperous,  first  from  the  blows 
received  at  the  hands  of  Bai  Pithaura,  and  afterwards  from  the  pressure  of 
6hah4b-ud-din  Ghori,  left  his  home  and  established  himself  in  Benares. 
Then  Sabhdjit  by  advice  of  his  Wazirs  settled  in  Kanauj."  Finding 
the  reputedly  rich  and  wealthy  Kanauj  open  to  them,  they  probably  left 
the  sterile  Bundelkhund  for  the  fertile  Duab.  The  year  of  the  migration 
is  given  by  the  Persian  manuscripts  as  samhat  1223,  by  the  Hindi  one  as 
1180 — a  trifling  discrepancy. 
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There  were  eight  Bajaa  of  Eanauj — 


Sabh&jit. 
GyAs  Deo. 
Ghanay^  Deo. 
Bihr  Deo. 
Lahr  Deo. 
Sup  Deo. 
Bib  Deo. 
KhakhDeo. 
Dham  Deo. 

I 


Snraiij  Deo  founded  Shinr&j- 

pur,  B4f^,     From  this 

branch  descended 

the  Jtdwai  of  Onhi, 

pargana  Shioli. 


Fat  Deo  founded  Fachor, 

Edwat.    From  this 

branch  descended 

the  Edna  of  Sakrej, 

pargana  Shiuli. 


1 

Lag  Deo  founded  Sapahi, 

Rdo,    From  this  branch 

descended  the  Rdwat 

of  Biwatpur,  pargana 

Bithdr. 


3.  From  thence  a  migration  was  made  to  Bidhan,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  fort,  and  thence  to  Shiurdjpur,  of  which  settlement  the 
Persian  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  :-r- 

*'  Shiur^j  Deo  founded  Shiurajpur  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  so 
that  from  Kumann  to  Earra  (Manikpur)  the  whole  country  of  Kanauj 
was  in  his  possession.  Since  the  rule  of  the  Muhammadans  had  been  es- 
tablished now  for  some  time,  all  the  Bdjds  and  great  men  of  the  country 
attended  the  emperor's  court,  and  amongst  them  Shiurdj  Deo,  regarding 
whom  it  was  ordered  that  leaving  Kanauj''  (where  he  was  probably  too 
strong)  "  he  was  to  reside  in  Tappa-Radhan  and  Bilhat,  in  the  pargana 
of  Bithur,  where  is  '  Sita  Rasoi.'  Shiurdj  accordingly  obeying  the  emperor's 
order  left  the  fort  of  Kanauj  and,  first  building  a  fort  in  B4dhan,  lived 
there ;  and  afterwards  founding  Shiurajpur,  he  established  his  rule  there. 
While  he  lived  in  Kanauj  he  had  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  numerous  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  so  that  to  enumerate  them  is  impossible.  They  say  that 
when  the  Baj4  went  for  a  short  time  to  E^rra,  horsemen  carried  to  him 
the  betel' leaf  prepared  for  him  daily  in  his  home  before  the  hour  of 
midday  meal." 

4.  The  Gautams  (vide  Elliot's  Glossary)  are  said  to  have  bestowed 
on  the  Chandels  the  62  villages  which  afterwards  formed  the  B^j4's  taluka 
under  our  settlements;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  this  source  of  the 
Cbandel  dynasty  in  either  manuscript.  It  is  most  probable  that  like  other 
tribes  they  were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land  from  the  emperor  to  expel 

the  turbulent  Meos. 

5.  Of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Chandel  clan  shown  above,  the 

Pachor  branch  is  extinct,  and  the  Sakrej  branch  practically  so.     The  Onha 
o 
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(Nonari  Baliadurpnr)  taluka  consisted  originally  of  34  vilLiges,  of  which 
ten  were  held  ndnkar  (a  sanad  of  Alamgir  bestowing  title  of  Chaudhri  o£ 
pargana  Shiuli  confirms  this),  but  the  privilege  was  resumed  by  Ilm^  Ali, 
who  left  only  ten  villages  in  the  possession  of  the  family ;  these  have  now, 
owing  to  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue,  dwindled  down  to  six  villages,  which 
have  only  escaped,  says  Mr.  Buck,  on  account  of  their  lying  in  a  tract  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  area  consisting  of  rice  land  was 
not  recorded  as  cultivated  in  the  village  papers. 

6.  The  Sapahi  taluka  consisted  originally  of  90  villages,  of  which 
4S  were  separate  with  the  title  of  E&wat  and  formed  the  R^watpur  taluka, 
of  which  Randhir  Singh  was  the  last  representative  ;  his  estate  being  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Wards  for  the  benefit  of  a  boy  adopted  by 
the  widow  of  his  son  who  died  a  week  after  his  father.  From  Rawatpur 
one  descendant  separated  his  share  into  the  K&kadeo  estate,  consisting  of 
23  villages.  This  is  as  united  a  family  as  there  is  in  the  district,  and  their 
intelligence  has  been  much  sharpened  by  proximity  to  the  courts.  Randhir 
Singh  over-reached  himself  by  his  cunning  (i;.  «.),  but  the  Kakddeo  family 
have  taken  stricter  precautions  to  keep  the  property  undivided  in  the 
family,  though  partitions  have  commenced  to  disintegrate  the  once  com- 
pact property.  They  fasten  their  coats  on  the  left  side  (like  Muham- 
madans),  since  they  were  let  off  some  arrears  of  revenue  by  the  emperor. 

7.  Of  the  villages  remaining  with  the  original  family  of  Sapahi, 
37  have  gradually  been  taken  up  by  other  members  of  the  family,  two 
have  been  given  "  pun"  to  Brahmans,  three — Sapahi,  Gangroli,  and  Kirat- 
pur — ^are  the  only  ones  which  remain  attached  to  the  gaddi;  and  in  these 
even,  under  the  English  Government  which  gives  every  one  his  due,  the 
ancestral  custom,  which  retained  the  whole  in  the  name  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  has  had  to  give  way  before  the  claims  of  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Hira  Singh  to  their  shares  calculated  per  stirpes.  Hence  the 
revenues  of  the  original  seat  of  the  family  Sapahi  (and  Kiratpur)  are  en- 
joyed by  the  cadet  branch  now  represented  by  Shiudin  Singh,  those  of 
Gangroli  by  the  sons  of  the  late  R&o  Pahlwan  Singh,  of  whom  the  eldest 
is  a  lunatic. 

8.  The  original  branches  then  possessed  themselves  of  the  old  par- 
ganas  Shiurajpur,  Shiuli,  Sakrej,  and  Bithur.  The  branch  that  settled  in 
Sachendi  and  overran  all  the  south  of  pargana  J^jmau  may  be  considered 
but  a  renegade  one.  Of  its  origin  the  Persian  manuscript  gives  curiously 
a  clearer  account  than  the  Hindi  manuscript,  as  follows: — 

'*  They  say  that  Harsingh  Deo,  son  of  Karkaj  Deo,  a  brother  of  Kar- 
chand,  who  lived  at  Bihari  (Pyari),  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  had  a  son, 
Hindu  Singh,  very  strong  and  great,  but  infamous  for  his  oppression  of 
the  rayats.     At  that  time  R4j&  Indarjit  hearing  of  this  was  grievously 
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offended.  One  day  that  very  man,  passing  through  Lachhmanpur  Misran, 
got  up  a  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants,  and  began  to  oppress  them  greatly. 
The  Brahmans  complained  to  the  Rij&,  and  set  forth  all  the  oppression 
they  bad  undergone.  The  Hdjd  becoming  very  angry  wrote  to  him,  order- 
ing him  to  leave  his  borne  and  seek  another  country,  and  warned  him  that 
to  eat  and  drink  in  this  country  was  forbidden  him :  it  were  better  he  went 
elsewhere.  He  then,  with  all  his  belongings,  went  and  settled  in  Tappa 
Sapahi  {y.  ».),  and  became  the  servant  of  the  R4o  of  Sapahi.  At  that 
time  fortune  so  favoured  Hindti  Singh  that  he  rose  to  great  power,  and 
built  forts  in  Behnor  aud  Sachendi,  and  established  his  rule  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  engaged  thousands  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  and 
obtained  victories  in  many  battles  waged  against  him.  His  fame  was 
noised  abroad,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  H&ja  of  Sachendi."  From  the 
Hindi  manuscript,  however,  of  the  family  history  of  the  Sachendi  line,  we 
obtain  the  following  account  of  the  rise  of  that  family,  which  overran  the 
whole  of  south  Jajmau,  and  eventually  got  the  territory  under  the  old 
family  temporarily  in  its  grasp : — "  The  35th  was  Gargaj  Deo,  who  had 
two  sons,  Karchan  Deo,  by  a  concubine,  and  Har  Singh  Deo,  the  sister's 
son  of  the  Tilok  Chand  Bais.  When  Gargaj  Deo  died,  Earchan  Deo  and 
Har  Singh  Deo  disputed  about  the  succession,  hearing  which  Tilok  Chand 
came  to  the  B^ni  and  desired  she  would  give  the  r4j  to  Har  Singh  Deo. 
She  refused  and  set  Karchan  Deo  upon  the  gaddi.  Har  Singh  Deo  lefb 
Shiur^jpur,  came  to  Behnor  and  founded  Harsinghpur  and  a  second  gaddV* 
The  truth  appears  to  be  more  with  the  latter  account,  Hindd  Singh  being 
a  descendant,  some  generations  distant  of  Har  Singh  Deo,  and  living  in  the 
reigns  of  Indarjit  and  Hindupat  (cotemporary  of  Firoz  Sh&h),  to  which 
Bajas,  says  the^  manuscript,  "  Hindii  Singh,  in  spite  of  his  power,  never 
failed  in  respect,  nor  committed  so  grave  an  offence  as  that  of  his  son 
Sambhar  Singh."  Hindti  Singh's  power  indeed  became  so  great,  and  his 
contumacy  so  determined,  that  the  reigning  emperor  got  the  Bhadauria 
Edj&  to  attack  him  and  expel  him  the  country ;  the  great  forts  of  Dinaur, 
Sachendi,  &c.  being  given  over  to  the  Bhadaurias.  Sambhar  Singh,  how- 
ever, returned  eighteen  years  after  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  lost 
territory.  This  same  Sambhar  Singh  rose  to  such  power  that  he  ousted 
the  young  Risal  Singh  (who  had  to  fly  the  country),  and  obtained  title- 
deeds  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  established  a  '*  thana  in 
Shiur&jpur."  With  the  aid,  however,  of  NawAb  Najaf  Khdn,  N4zim  of 
Naw4b  Wazir-ul-Mam^lik  Asf-ud-Daulah,  he  (Risal  Singh)  re-established 
his  authority  over  the  whole  pargana  of  Shiurajpur. 

9.  'Sanad  of  Jaldl-ud-din  Akbar  to  Raj4  Ramchand.  "  Since  it  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice  that  from  time  of  old,  according  to  immemorial 
euBtom,  Rs.  15^000  for  support,  and  one  '  tinka'  per  cultivated  bigha  by 
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right  of  seigniory  from  the  villages  of  pargana  Bithur,  sirk&r  Kattanj,  by 
title  of  zeminddri,  have  been  received  by  my  good  friend  Edmchandra 
Chandel,  and  that  be  is  in  possession  and  full  enjoyment  of  that  grant 
and  fees ;  he  has  petitioned  our  majesty  that  an  order  be  passed  that  the 
abovementioned  grant  and  fees,  by  title  of  zeminddri  from  the  villages 
abovementioned,  according  to  former  custom,  be  continued  in  his  possession 
and  enjoyment  from  rabi,  that  from  year  to  year,  and  from  harvest  to 
harvest,  he  may  enjoy  and  possess  them  ;  and  being  a  true  and  loyal  ser- 
vant,  may  for  ever  pray  for  our  greatness  and  prosperity.  Be  it  ordered, 
therefore,  that  all  officers  and  servants,  Jagir-daran  and  Crorian,  now  and 
for  ever,  obeying  this  order,  and  accepting  those  rights  as  free,  complete, 
and  fixed,  leave  them  in  his  possession,  nor  change  nor  alter  in  any  respect, 
nor  interfere  in  any  way,  nor  demand  a  fresh  title." 

Bidhan  ...     74  villages.  Bharbedi  ...      6  villages. 

Bilhat  ...     12        „  Haveli  ...     18        „ 

Phalphandi    ,.•      7        „  Barua  ...      8        „ 

10.  Sachendi,  properly  Chachendi,  was  founded  by  Ch&chak  Deo, 
twelfth  in  descent  from  Har  Singh  Deo  and  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
Kajd,  though  not  invested  with  the  tilak.  His  brother  Kinnar  Singh 
founded  Binaur ;  a  second  brother,  Garab  Deo,  settled  in  Garab  (pargana 
Bithdr);  a  third,  ParasrHm.  in  Perajor  (pargana  Akbarpur).  Hindu  Singh 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  Chachak  Deo  ;  his  brother  Jograj  settled  in 
Binaur,  and  Hirde  Singh  in  Panki — all  three  taking  the  title  of  Haja.  The 
Hdjds  of  Sachendi  and  Binaur  joined  the  rebels,  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated  and  bestowed  on  loyal  subjects.  The  Edjd  of  Panki  has  kept 
possession  of  only  half  his  ancestral  estate,  and  that  half  is  almost  hope- 
lessly burthened  with  debt,  but  has  been  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Court 
of  Wards  with  the  hope  of  freeing  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  money-lender. 

11.  Thus  of  the  once  vast  possessions  of  the  Chandels,  covering  near- 
ly four  parganas,  Shiurajpur,  Shiuli,  Bithdr,  and  Jdjmau,  only  125  villages 
remain  entire  (and  some  of  these  have  been  re-purchased)  and  shares  in 

others. 

12.  I  defer  till  the  fiscal  history  the  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
Shiurajpur  taluqa. 

13.  This  tribe  has  its  locale  in  the  southern  portion  of  pargana 
BOhaur ;  the  account  given  of  their  immigration  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  pargana  is  as  follows :     After  the  flight  of  M&nik  Chand,  younger 

•  Of  the  above  only  Bidhan  and  Barua  are  names  of  villages ;  the  remainder  taee 
local  definitions  of  areas  now  extinct. 
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brother  of  Jaicband  of  EAoaaj,  Th&kor  Eahtor  (though  the  family  history 
calls  him  Gahrw4r),*  on  the  victory  of  Shah&b-ud-din  Ghori,  and  M^nik 
Chand's  own  defeat  at  Karra  M^nikpur,  his  sons  made  their  way  to  the 
Vindhyd  mountains  near  Mirzapur,  whence  one  son  settled  in  Orcha,  and 
the  youngest  returned  to  Aurangpur  S&mbhi,  and  ousting  the  Ujena 
Thiikurs,  who  were  in  possession,  established  a  r4j  at  Sengh,  to  which  were 
attached  28  villages  (seven  across  the  Ganges),  and  a  cadet  branch  with  the 
title  of  Bao  at  Maddra  Bdi,  with  17  other  villages.  During  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Oudh  rule  the  latter  branch  became  extinct,  and  only  9  villages 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sengh  JSt&jL  Owing  to  the  lunacy  of  the 
Baj^  Bhawani  Singh  (who  was  an  adopted  heir  from  that  branch  of  the 
family  which  had  settled  across  the  Ganges),  which  threw,  the  estate  into 
the  power  of  his  two  widows  (profligate  women),  even  these  have  been  in 
daoger  of  transfer,  but  the  estate  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
and  may  be  saved  for  the  young  occupant  of  the  ''  gaddi,"  Takht  Singh.f 


A  New  Find  of  Early  Muhammadan  Coins  of  Bengah-^^By 

A.  P.   BUDOLF  HOEBNLE,   Ph.   D. 

(With  four  Plates.) 

In  1863  an  unusually  large  hoard  of  silver  coins,  numbering  in  all 
no  less  than  18,500  pieces,  was  found  in  the  State  of  Kooch  Behdr  in 
Northern  Bengal.^  About  10  years  later  another,  much  smaller  hoard 
was  found  in  or  near  the  Fort  of  Bihdr,  containing  only  37  pieces.  §  Both 
hoards  consisted  of  coins  of  almost  exclusively  Bengal  mints,  only  a  very 

•  Foot  an  attempted  solution  of  the  relation  of  Qahrwars  to  Eahtors  I  refer  to 
EIKotf  8  Supplementary  Glossary.  The  fSmciful  derivation  given  to  the  name  here  is 
"out  of  house  and  home"  (ghar  bfliar),  referring  to  the  flight  of  the  tribe  after  the 
destruction  of  ECanauj. 

t  From  Mr.  F.  N.  Wright's  Report  on  the  Eeviaion  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Cawnpore  District,  pp.  18 — 22. 

X  See  Report  (with  list  of  coins)  by  Dr.  R.  Mitra  in  J.  A.  8.  B.  vol.  XXXIII,  pp. 
480—483.  Also  E.  Thomas'  HiniHal  Coinage  of  Bengal,  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XXXVI 
p.  1.  *  ' 

f  6ee  Journal  A.  8.  B.,  vol.  XUI,  p.  843.  The  exact  date  of  this  find  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
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small  number  belonging  to  the  imperial  mints  of  the  Dehli  Sultans.*  The 
coins  of  the  large  hoard  embraced  a  period  of  some  107  years,  reaching  up 
as  high  as  about  A.  H.  634  (=  A.  D.  1236).  Those  of  the  smaller  hoard 
extended  over  a  term  of  13  years  and  went  back  as  far  as  the  year  614 
A.  H.  (=1216  A.  D.)  ;  thus  bringing  us  to  an  interval  of  only  14  years 
from  the  first  occupation  of  Bengal  by  the  Muhammadans,  which  took 
place  in  600  A.  H.  (=A.  D.  1203)  under  Muhammad  Bakhtiy&r  Ehalji. 

Selecting  the  earliest  specimens  from  among  the  coins  of  the  two  finds, 
Mr.  E.  Thomas  described  them  in  two  papers,  contributed  to  this  Jour- 
nal.f  The  substance  of  the  first  paper  is  also  incorporated  in  his  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Pafhan  Kings  of  Dehli,  pp.  109  &.% 

Quite  recently,  in  the  beginning  of  November  1880,  a  buried  trea- 
sure was  found  by  three  land  cultivators  in  some  kheraj  ground  within  the 
municipal  limits  of  Gauhati  (in  Asam).  The  hoard  consisted  of  38 
silver  pieces  and  40  small  lumps  of  gold  ;  but  only  14  of  the  former  and 
one  of  the  latter  were  recovered  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  E&mr^p, 
who,  imder  the  Treasure  Trove  Act,  forwarded  them  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  On  examination  by  me  they  proved  to  be  early  Muhammadan 
coins,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  the  provincial  mint  of  Lakhanauti, 
while  others  do  not  mention  their  place  of  mintage  at  all.  Among  them 
were  some  which  have  not  been  hitherto  described  and  published ;  one  or 
two,  I  suspect,  are  altogether  new. 

They  consist  of — 

4  coins  of  the  Dehli  Emperor  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh. 

1  coin      „       Bengal  Sulfan  Ghiy&s-ud-din  'Iwaz. 

2  coins     „       Dehli  Empress  Eiziah  or  Jaldlat-ud-din. 
1  coin      „      Dehli  Emperor  'Ala-ud-din  Mas'add. 

8  coins     „      Dehli  Emperor  Na^ir-ud-din  Mahmtid. 
8     „        „       Bengal  Sd^an  Mughig-ud-din  Ttizbak. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  coins  in  detail,  it  will  be  useful 
to  give  a  table  of  the  Governors  of  Bengal  and  the  contemporary 
Emperors  of  Dehli,  indicating  those  rulers  (in  small  italics)  coins  of  whom 
have  been  already  discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Thomas.  This  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  additions  (in  capital  italics),  procured  from  the  pre- 
sent find. 

*  Less  than  160  in  the  large  and  1  in  the  smaller  hoard. 

t  See  vol.  XXXVI,  1867,  pp.  1  ff.  and  vol.  XLII  of  1873,  pp.  863  ff.    The  first 
paper  had  been  origninally  printed  in  the  Journal  R.  A.  S.  (N.  S.),  vol.  II.  of  1866, 

pp.  145  ff. 

X  See  also  Blochmann's  Otography  and  History  of  Bengal^  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XLII^ 
pp.  245  ff.    Also  Dr.  E.  Mitra  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  679,  680. 
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No. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


ACCESSIOK. 


A.H. 


8 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
U 


600 

602 
605 
608 

624 
627 
627 


A.  D. 


Governors  of  Bengal. 


1203 

1205 

1208 
1211 

1226 
1229 
1229 


631 


642 
644 

656 
657 
657 
659 


Muhammad     Bakhtiyar 

Khalji. 
'Izz-ud-din    Muhammad 
'Al6-iid.din  'All  idard^n, 
Sultan  OhiifdZ'Ud'din, 

'Iwaz,     ... 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,... 
'Ala-ud-din  Jdni, 
Saif-ud-din  Aibak, 


Emperors  of  Dehli. 


1233 


1244 
1246 

1258 
1258 
1258 
1260 


'Izz-ud-din  Tughril, 


Qamar-ud-din  Timur  Khin 
8CTLTAN  MUGHfS- 

UD^brN  nrzBAk. 

Jalal-ud-din  Mas'alidy. 
'Izz-ud-din  Balban, 
Taj-ud-din  Arslan  Kh^n, 
Muhammad  Arsldn  Khan 


Mu'iz-ud-din     Muhammad 
bin  Sim, 

Qutb-ud-din  Aibak. 


ShamS'Ud'dtn  Altamsh, 


Sbams-ud-din  Altamsh  to 

633. 
Bukn-uddin  Feroz   Sh&h 
to  634. 
^  Sultana  Biziyah  to  637. 
Mu'iz-ud-din        Bahrdm 

Sh^h  639. 
'ALA^UD-BTN    MA- 
S'AUD  8RAR. 
'Ald-ud-din  Mas'atid  Sh&h. 

[  Ndfir-ud'din  MahmiHd, 


Ndfir-ud-din  Mahmud. 


I.     Coins  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh. 

No.  1.  (Plate  I,  No.  1).  Silver.  Weight  164^  grs.  Apparently  new 
in  this  variety.  It  closely  resembles  Nos.  1  and  3  in  Thomas*  Initial 
Coinage  of  Bengal,  Ft.  II,  pp.  350,  353  ;  but  the  legend  on  the  obverse 
is  differently  arranged. 


Obv. 


Bev, 

Horseman 
(with  club  in  right  hand). 

Margin:  illegible. 
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The  marginal  legend  is  complete,  but  in  illegible  scrawls,  exactly  re- 
sembling those  in  No.  Sa  o£  Thomas'  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  p.  353.  The 
date,  to  judge  from  other  coins  of  this  type,  would  be  some  year  between 
614  and  616.     No  mint  place  is  mentioned. 

No.  2,  (Plate  I,  2).  Silver.  Like  No.  1  in  every  respect ;  but  the 
marginal  legend  is  incomplete. 

No  8.  (Plate  I,  3).  Silver.  Weight  165  grs.  Date  6[26].  Ex- 
actly  like  the  coin  No.  XXVIII,  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
his  Chronicles  of  the  Pafhdn  Kings  of  Dehli,  p.  4.6,  and  noted  as  **  very 


rare. 


19 


Ohv. 
AUt  1/1  aJi  1/ 

II     •^ 


Rev, 


I    Margin :  *j^    ......  I'^a  *-#^ 

Nothing  of  the  margin  is  left  in  Mr.  Thomas'  coin  ;  the  small  portion 
(aA«)  still  visible  here  clearly  belongs  to  AjI^jL.  sittamdyat  =  600.  Mr. 
Thomas  gives  reasons  for  his  conjecture  that  the  date  must  be  626  A.  H. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  four  segments,  formed  by  the  square  within 
the  circle,  contain,  on  the  obverse,  an  ornamental  scroll,  on  the  reverse, 
three  dots. 

No.  4.  (Plate  I,  4).  Silver.  Weight  167*  grs.  Date  [6]30.  Ex- 
actly  like  the  coin.  No.  XXX,  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Chro- 
nicies^  p.  52.  Only  one-half  of  the  date  is  left  (30),  but  it  suffices  to  fix 
the  date  as  630.  The  illegible  space  of  the  margin  is  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide room  for  the  two  words  w^  at  the  beginning  and  ^Uw  at  the  end. 
The  coin,  therefore,  bears  no  name  of  any  mint. 


Ohv. 

The  syllables  ^^^  are  contained  in 
the  right-hand-side  segment. 


Rev, 
Al/|  HI  aU  1/ 

Margin :  jj4^  Ji  *^'  ''^  •  •  • « 
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II.     Conrs  OP  GHTYJCs-XTD-Dfir  'Iwaz, 

••  ■ 

No.  5.  (Plate  I,  5).  Silver,  Weight  165  grs.  Unique  in  this  variety. 
Date  :  Hxth  month  o/621. 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  much  like  that  on  coin  No.  7a  in  Mr. 
Thomas'  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  Pt.  11,  p.  357  (J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  XLII)  ; 
but  the  last  phrase  of  that  legend  is  omitted  here,  and  the  words  are 
differently  arranged.  On  the  reverse,  the  legend  is  as  on  his  No.  6a  {ibidem, 
p.  356),  but  with  a  different  date.  The  letters,  especially  on  the  obverse,  are 
excessively  badly  formed.  The  two  first  numerals  of  the  date  are  very  much 
worn,  but  sufficient  is  distinguishable,  to  determine  the  date  as  621.  It 
cannot  be  later  than  622,  as  Khalif  Nd9tr-ud-din  died  in  that  year ;  nor  can 
it  be  a  date  in  the  second  decade  of  the  7th  century,  because  the  second 
nameral  is  clearly  \*xij^  (^^^  j^  ^^  Ir^))  ^^^  because  the  similar  coins 
Nos.  7  and  la  of  Thomas  are  of  620.  No  mint  is  named  ;  but  of  course 
it  must  be  some  Bengal  mint,  as  Ghiyds-ud-dia  was  ruler  of  Bengal. 


Ohv. 


jRev. 

aUi  1/1  ah  J/ 

Margin :    t5^Ua.  ^  a^Jf  ^oa  s^yo 


III.      ConrS  OF  JALXLAT-TTD-DfN    (RlZlTAH.) 

No.  6.  (Plate  I,  6).  Biher.  Weight  166  grs.  Mint  Laknautt.  Date 
[634]. 

This  coin  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  coin  No.  90  in  Thomas' 
OhronicleSy  p.  107,  and  No.  2  in  his  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  I,  p.  39.  The 
agreement  even  extends  to  the  imp^fcct  marginal  legend.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  present  coin  the  word  «m>|  "daughter"  is 
placed  between  {^i)\  and  cjUaLJ|.  The  date  unfortunately  was  on  the  lost 
portion  of  the  margin.* 

Obv.  i  Bev. 


^1/t  e»Uii«^t 
No  margin. 


Margin:,.,    J^j^i  AaaJi  (iA    .,,, 


*  The  date  of  this  coin  is  634,  as  shown  by  a  duplicate  in  the  Society's  Cabinet ; 
iee  below  No.  24,  p.  67. 
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No.  7.  (Plate  II,  7).  Silver.  Weight  159  grs.  Mint  [Laknauti]. 
Date  635  • 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  former  (No.  6) ;  the  legend  on  the  obverse 
being  in  a  slightly  different  arrangement.  The  word  ooj)  is  again  dis- 
tinctly placed  between  Altamsh  and  U8  Suifdn,  The  name  of  the  mint 
town,  omitted  in  the  imperfect  marginal  legend^  should  be  Laknautt.f 


Hev. 
Margin:    A-iiil   (oa   w^ 


Ohv, 

9 

No  margin. 

IV.    Coin  op  'AlX-ud-dIn  Mas'a(5d  ShXh. 

No.  8.  (Plate  II,  8).  Silver.  Weight  163  grs.  Unique.X 
This  coin  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  no  marginal  inscription  indicating, 
as  usual,  the  place  of  mintage  and  the  date.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  its 
present  state,  that  it  ever  had  any  marginal  circle.  The  whole  face  of  the 
coin,  on  both  sides,  is  covered  by  a  double-lined  square  area,  with  four 
external  segments,  formed  by  the  circumference  of  the  coin,  and  containing 
an  ornamental  scroll  on  the  obverse,  and  three  dots  on  the  reverse  (as  on 
coin  No.  3).  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  is  peculiar  in  adding  ^U 
Villah  to  the  Khalif's  name  and  ^  at  the  end  of  the  whole  legend,  and 
on  the  obverse,  in  omitting  the  article  J|  al  before  uUxL«  eulfdn.  In  the 
peculiarities  of  its  outward  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  those  of  its  inscriptions^ 
this  coin  is  an  exact  likeness  of  the  coins  of  Nd^ir-ud-din,  No.  9  and  its 
duplicate.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  reverse,  the  two  coins,  Nos.  8  and  9, 
are  almost  duplicates,  even  as  regards  the  heavy,  square  form  of  the  letters. 
On  the  obverse,  the  legends  are  alike,  barring  only  the  ruler*s  name  ;  but 
while  'Ala-ud-din's  coin.  No.  8,  shows  the  same  kind  of  heavy  square  letters 
as  on  the  reverse,  that  of  Na^ir-ud-din,  No.  9,  shows  the  light,  oblong  kind 
of  letters,  which  re-appear  on  his  coin,  No.  10,  and  still  more  strikingly 
on  Mughis-ud-din's  coins  (Nos.  XI,  XII). 

•  This  18  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  by  exchange. 

t  This  is  shown  by  a  duplicate  of  a  variety  of  this  coin  in  the  Society's  Cabinet ; 
see  below  No.  26,  page  67. 

X  I  know  only  two  other  specimens  which  resemble  this  coin,  and  which  I  dis- 
covered afterwards,  see  Nos.  27,  28,  page  68. 
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Ohv,  Itev, 


i\r(?  margin. 


^ 
«/ 


No  margin. 


No  place  of  mintage  is  named  ;  hence  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
the  imperial  mint  of  Dehli.  Nor  is  any  date  given ;  but  as  the  Khalif 
Al  Mustan^ir  died  in  the  middle  of  640  A.  H.,  and  'Ald-ud-din  ascended 
the  throne  in  639,  it  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  one  of  those  two  years. 
(See  Thomas'  OhronioleSy  pp.  120,  122).     But  see  below,  p.  64. 

The  execution  of  the  inscriptions  is  not  good.  That  on  the  obverse 
is  so  crowded,  as  to  necessitate  the  inserting  of  the  two  words  M  and 
oUiU*,  interlinearly,  between  the  second  and  third  lines.  Moreover  the 
consonant  4^  is  never  written,  unless  it  be  indicated  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible straight  line ;  thus  we  have  tt>liJJ»,  cAU,  J[>*^  on  the  obverse  and 
jA\l^U  on  the  reverse. 

V.    CoiKS  OP  NX9iB-in)-DfN  Ma^m^d  ShXh. 

No.  9.  (Plate  II,  9).  8iher,  Weight  164  grs.  Date  [644  ?] 
Of  this  coin,  there  are  two  duplicate  specimens  in  the  lot,*  which  are  in 
every  respect  the  counterparts  of  coin  No.  60  in  Thomas'  Chroniclesy 
p,  81,  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  I,  p.  35  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XXXVI)  and  Pt.  II, 
p.  363  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XLII),  where  it  is  noted  as  **  unique.**  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  margin  is  "  illegible.*'t  But  from  the  present 
coins  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  no  circular  margin  at  all ;  the  angles 
of  the  square  areas  touch  the  circumference  of  the  coin,  and  form  with  it 
four  segments,  containing  scrolls  on  the  obverse,  and  three  dots  on  the 
reverse.  In  fact,  they  are  in  this  respect  exact  reproductions  of  'AI4- 
ud-din's  coin.  No.  8.^  No  mint  is  named,  nor  any  date.  The  former  is 
probably  Dehli  and  the  latter  644,  as  will  be  shown  afterwards  (see  below, 
p.  64). 

*  The  duplicate  is  now  in  Mr.  Qibb*B  possession,  by  exchange. 

t  In  his  last  reference,  however,  (Initial  Goinagey  Pt.  II,  p.  363)  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  mai^n  at  all. 

t  It  is  noteworthy  that  Marsden  in  his  Oriental  Coins  (PI.  XXXV,  No.  DCXCTV) 
fignres  a  very  similar  coin  of  N^ir-ud-din,  which  also  is  devoid  of  marginal  circles, 
and  indicates  no  mint  or  date.  But  the  inscriptions  are  somewhat  different,  omitting 
|U»  on  the  obverse,  and  reading  ^j>L<^»Jf  j^  A^»Ju..tJf  on  the  reverse.    Unless, 

indeed,  the  margins  shonld  be  worn  away,  as  Mr.  Thomas  {fihnmicles,  p.  126)  seems  to 
■appose ;  but  of  such  wear  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence. 
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Obv, 
^Ht  JhLJ\ 

No  margin. 


Bev. 
JVb  margin. 


No.  10.    (Plate  II,  10).     iS>7»dr.     Weight  169  grs.     Mint  Laknautt. 
Date  [646].     Unique, 

The  obverse  of  this  coin  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  obverse 
of  No.  9,  with  the  exception  only,  that  the  four  segments  contain  words 
instead  of  scrolls  ;  viz.,  above  v-»/^,  on  the  left  »<>a  ;  below  ^Xi  (?),  on  the 
right  liJA.  The  reverse  differs  from  that  of  No.  9  altogether,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  apparently  an  exact  reproduction  of  that  of  coin  No.  110 
in  Thomas'  Chronicles,  p.  129,  with  the  exception  of  the  date,  which  is 
probably  645.  The  date  is  almost  wholly  wanting ;  there  is  however  room 
for  three  numerals,  and  the  traces  left  of  the  first  numeral  best  agree  with 
U*^  five ;  and  considering  that  this  coin  shares  the  peculiarity  of  the 
reading  Mahmud  Shdhu-bnu-Sulfcm  with  No.  9,  the  date  in  all  probability 
is  645.  For  in  his  later  coins  of  652,  654,  655  N^^ir-ud-din  always  de- 
sciibes  himself  as  Mahmudu-hn-us-Sultdn. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  inscription  on  the  obverse  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
No  110  is  the  same  as  on  the  obverse  of  the  present  coin,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  omission  of  2$L^  after  MahmM  and  the  addition  of  the  article 
Jt  al  before  <jUaL»  and  of  a  few  almost  illegible  words  at  the  end.  Among 
the  latter,  however,  in  the  left  hand  corner,  the  word  ^jyi  yuzbah  is  quite 
distinct,  written  precisely  as  in  the  coins  of  Mughig-ud-din,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
The  mention  of  the  name  Ytizbak  fixes  the  date  of  the  coin  as  being  during 
the  governorship  of  Ikhtiydr-ud-din,  before  he  assumed  independence  under 
the  title  Sultan  Mughis-ud-din.  The  coins  Nos.  11  and  12  show  that  he 
was  already  independent  in  653  ;  hence  the  date  must  be  either  651  or 
652  ;  probably  the  latter.* 


*  According  to  Mr.  Thomas'  transcript,  one  numeral  is  omitted  before  5  and  one 
after.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  6  (  =»  600)  ;  the  former  must  be  1  or  2. — This  coin 
was,  at  first,  thought  to  he  lost,  hut  I  found  it  afterwards  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,  and 
it  is  described  below,  see  No.  29,  pp.  68,  69. 
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Ohv. 


I 


Margin    £u»  X.y^  AC«Jt  sosA  i^  . . . 


VI.    Coins  op  Muanfg-UD-DfN  YtJzBAX.* 

No.  11.  (Plate  II,  11).  mver.  Weight  171  grs.  Mint  LahnautL 
Date,  month  Samazdn  653  A.  H.  New,  This  money  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  land  revenue  of  Badan  and  Natpadiydf  (Bardwdn  ?  and  Nadiya). 

This  coin,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  surfaces  and  in  the  style  of 
execution  of  the  letters,^  very  closely  resembles  N^ir-ud-din's  coin,  No.  10. 
As  regards  the  obverse,  this  resemblance  is  even  closer  to  N^ir-ud-din's 
coin.  No.  9,  in  one  point ;  viz,,  in  resuming  the  scroll  (instead  of  the 
words)  in  the  segments.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Mughis-ud-din, 
when  he  made  himself  independent  of  N^ir-ud-din,  imitated  his  coins,  as 
nearly  as  possible. 


Ohv. 


No  margin. 


Bev, 


Margin  e;^   K^y^,    ^j^^  1^^ 


^  45*  Hi^y  3    ^^,    kJ>J^  j^j^ 


v»'  -. 


ajUL**  J  ^^^*4A  J  t^Ui  £w 


No.  12.  (Plate  II,  12).  Biher,  Weight  171  grs.  Wmi  Lahnauti. 
Date  653  A  H.     Duplicate  of  No.  11. 

♦  Regarding  the  history  of  this  ruler,  see  Major  Raverty's  translation  of  the 
Tohaq&t  %  Nd^ri,  pp.  761  ff. 

t  SpeUed  Nudiyah  in  the  Tahaqit  i  Nd^iri.  See  Bloohmann,  Geography  and 
Eittory  of  Bengal,  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  212. 

X  The  coins  of  Mughis-ud-din  are  particularly  graceful,  with  their  light,  oblong 
letters  and  the  little  ornamental  scrolls  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  square  areas 


9} 
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There  are  two  points,  especially,  on  which  the  coins  of  this  new  Find 
throw  light,  viz.^  the  dates  of  Na^ir-ud-din  and  those  of  Mughig-ud-din. 

1.  From  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  these  coins,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  embrace  a  period  of  about  40  years,  $.  «.,  from  A.  H.  614  to 
653  ;  viz.  : 

Sultan  Altamsh  before  Ghiyds'  revolt,  2  coins,  A.  H.  614  or  616. 
„       Ghiyds-ud-din  of  Bengal,  1     „         „        621. 

„       Altamsb  after  Ghiyds/  revolt,    2     „         „        626,  630. 
„       Jalalat-ud-din  (Riziyah),  2     „         „        634,  635. 

„       'AU-ud-din,  1     „        „        640. 

Nd^ir.ud-din,  3     „         „        641,  6i5. 

Mughis-ud-din  of  Bengal,  3     „         „        653. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  these  dates  are  certain,  except  that  of  the 
two  undated  coins  of  NA^ir-ud-dfn  (No.  9  and  its  duplicate),  which  1  have 
put  down  to  the  year  644. 

There  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ns^ir-ud-din,  sons  of  Sul^dn 
Altamsh.  The  elder  was  Governor  of  Bengal  for  a  short  time  ;  viz.,  two 
years,  A.  H.  624-626.*  The  younger,  born  A.  H.  626  (the  year  of  the 
death  of  his  namesake  brother),  was  Emperor  of  Dehli,  after  'Ald-ud-din 
Mas'atid  Shah,  for  20  years,  A.  H.  644-664.  During  his  reign  the  Bengal 
Governor  Ikhtiy&r-ud-din  f  ughril  Khin  revolted  and  made  himself  in- 
dependent under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mughig-ud-din. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  coin  No.  10  belongs  to  the  younger  N^ir- 
ud-din.  For  firstly,  the  Khalif  Musta*9im,  mentioned  on  it,  succeeded  in 
A.  H.  640,  while  his  predecessor  Mustan^ir  was  Khalif  during  the  two 
years  of  the  elder  N^ir-ud -din's  governorship  of  Bengal.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  striking  resemblance  between  this  coin  and  those  of  Sultan  Mughig-. 
ud-dln,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  younger  Na^ir-ud-din,  and  who 
clearly  imitated  the  latter' s  coins. 

The  case  is  very  much  more  doubtful,  as  regards  the  other  coins  of 
Ndfir-ud-din  (No.  9  and  its  duplicate).  Mr.  Thomas  {Ohronicles,  pp.  82, 
83,  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  pp.  360  ff.)  considers  that  the  type  of  coin, 
to  which  they  belong,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  elder  N^ir-ud-din.  It  is 
with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  so  great  an  authority 
on  Numismatics  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  these  coins  to  the  younger. 
My  reasons  are  the  following  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  coins  clearly  show  that  the  Bengal 
Governors  never  struck  coins  in  their  own  name,  except  when  they  had  re- 
volted and  established  an  independent  Salfanat.  Thus  all  the  present  coins 
bear  the  names  of  Dehli  Emperors,  except  those  of  Ghiy&s-ud-dfn  and 

•  See  Major  Kaverty's  Translation  of  the  Tabaqit  i  Nifiri,  pp.  594,  629  ff.    Also 
£.  Thomas,  Initial  Coinag^^  Pt.  II,  p.  35,  Pt.  II,  p.  350,  Ohronicles^  p.  82. 
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Moghis-tid-diii,  wbo,  for  a  certain  time,  had  made  themselves  independent. 
Dunng  that  time,  they  replaced  the  Emperor's  name  with  their  own  ;  but 
while  they  were  mere  Governors,  they  did  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the 
Emperor's  superscription.  Thus  Ghiydg-ud-din*8  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  coins  before  or  after  his  revolt,  but  that  of  the  Sul^dn  Altamsh.  Simi- 
larly Mugbis-ud-din's  name  does  not  appear  on  No.  10,  which  was  struck 
before  his  revolt,  but  Nasir-ud-din's.  The  utmost  a  Governor  might 
venture  to  do  was  to  place  his  own  name  as  an  appendix  to  that  of  his 
Emperor ;  as  shown  in  No.  110  in  Ghronicles,  p.  129,  where  Ikhtiydr- 
ud-din  Yuzbak  (t.  «.,  Mughis-ud-din)  adds  his  name  after  that  of  his  Em- 
peror Na^ir-ud-din  ;  in  this  case,  indeed,  there  was  a  special  reason  for  it ; 
for,  as  the  date  of  the  coin  shows,  Ydzbak  was  at  that  time  already  on  the 
eve  of  hia  revolt  (see  below,  page  65)  and  the  conjunction  of  his  own 
name  with  that  of  the  Emperor  was  the  first  step  towards  it.  Again 
though  'Izz-ud-din  Tughril  was  the  Governor  of  Bengal  during  the  time 
when  a  woman,  Biziyah,  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  yet  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  contemporary  coins,  but  that  of  the  Empress  JaUlat-ud-din. 
It  IS  clear,  therefore,  that  the  coins,  which  were  struck  during  the  Bengal 
Governorship  of  the  elder  Na^ir-ud-din,  could  not  have  borne  the  latter's 
name,  but  that  of  his  father  Altamsh,  who  was  the  Emperor  of  that  time. 

But  in  addition  to  this  inferential  proof,  thei*e  is  direct  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Mr.  Thomas,  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  pp.  360  361  (Plate  X,  Nos. 
7  and  8)  describes  and  figures  two  coins,  struck  at  Laknauti,*  in  the  year 
624,  that  is,  in  the  year  when  the  elder  N^^ir-ud-din  was  already  Governor 
of  Bengal ;  but  both  coins  do  not  bear  his  name,  but,  as  usual,  that  of  the 
contemporary  Emperor  Altamsh.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  tiiat  the  N^ir- 
ud-din,  who  describes  himself  as  "  Sultan"  and  puts  his  name  on  the  coins 
under  discussion,  cannot  have  been  a  mere  Governor  of  Bengal,  but  must  have 
been  an  Emperor  of  Dehli.  Whence  it  follows,  that  he  must  be  the  younger 
N^ir-ud-din ;  for  he  alone  of  the  two  namesakes  ever  was  Emperor. 

In  the  second  place,  when  describing  the  coins,  I  have  siiown  (see  p. 
59)  that  N^ir-ud-din*8  coin,  No.  9,  is  a  close  imitation  (barring  the 
ruler's  name,  of  course)  of  'Ala-ud-din's  coin.  No.  8,  and  also  (through  No. 
10)  a  more  or  less  close  prototype  of  Mughis-ud-din's  coins,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
This  fact  accurately  fixes  Na^ir-ud-din's  position  between  'AU-ud-din  and 
Idughis-ud-din  (that  is,  between  644  and  653)  and  proves  him  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  that  name,  but  not  the  Governor  of  Bengal  of  that  name,  who 
died  18  years  previously  (626).  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
'AUL-ud-din's  coin  No.  8  and  its  antitype,  N^ir-ud-din's  No.  9,  have  some 
pointy  quite  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  thus,  the  absence  of  any  indication  of 

*  The  imperfect  word,  in  No.  7  on  PI.  X,  which  Mr.  Thomas  reads  as  \y%i» 
18  probahl7(V>J^^  and  the  preceding  lacuna  is  4dJ|. 
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mint-place  and  date,  the  omission  of  the  article  before  Sultan,  the  addi- 
tion of  illah,*  Now  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  Emperor  'A14- 
ud-din  should  appropriate,  for  one  type  of  his  coins,  not  only  the  general 
style,  but  also  the  peculiarities  of  a  coin  of  a  mere  Governor  of  Bengal,  and 
that,  of  a  Governor  who  had  died  18  years  previously  (for  N^sir-ud-din, 
the  Governor,  died  A.  H.  626,  while  'Ala-ud-din  became  Emperor  in  639). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Emperor  Na§ir-ud-din 
should  (temporarily)  appropriate  the  style  and  peculiarities  of  the  coins  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  'A14-ud-din,  whom  he  succeeded  in  6M.  He  probably 
very  soon  discarded  the  imitation.  His  coins.  No.  10  of  A.  H.  645  (in  the 
present  lot),  and  No.  110  of  651,  No.  106  of  654  (in  Chronicles^  pp.  127, 
129)  already  show  different  styles,  without  the  peculiarities  of  'Ala-ud-din's 
coin.  We  shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong,  if  we  assume  that  his  coins  of 
the  style  No.  9  belong  to  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  and  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  A.  H.  644.  This  is  further  made  probable  by  the  fact  that 
coin  No.  9  shows  an  anachronism  in  preserving  the  name  of  the  Khalif 
Al  Mustan^ir  b*illah,  who  had  already  died  in  640.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  *Ald-ud-din*s  coin  was  adopted  by  Na^ir-ud-din  in  some  haste, 
merely  changing  the  imperial  names,  but  leaving  all  the  rest  undisturbed  ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  affairs  had  become  settled,  the  needful  change  must  have 
been  made,t  as  shown,  e.  y.,  in  the  very  similar  coins,  noticed  by  Marsden, 
Oriental  Coins,  p.  623  (Plate  XXV,  No.  DCXLIV).  'Ala-ud.din's 
coin  would  lend  itself  all  the  more  easily  to  this  anachronism,  since  no 
date  is  mentioned  on  it.  Indeed,  judging  from  its  peculiarities,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  omission  of  the  date  was  intentional,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  struck  continously  throughout  the  reign  of  'Ald-ud-din, 
up  to  644,  when  N^^ir-ud-din  succeeded  him.  Which  again  would  account 
for  the  fact  of  its  being  adopted  so  easily  by  the  latter  emperor.  That 
it,  however,  was  only  adopted  by  him  as  a  very  temporary  measure,  is 
shown  by  his  coin,  No.  10,  which  (see  page  60)  in  all  probability  was 
already  struck  in  645,  and  which  preserves  the  reverse  of  his  (temporary) 
coin,  No.  9,  but  exchanges  the  anachronical  name  of  Mustansir,  for  the 
correct  Musta'^im. 

In  the  tliird  place,  most  of  the  arguments,  which  Mr.  Thomas  adduces 
for  his  belief  that  the  coin  belongs  to  the  elder  Na^ir-ud-din,  are  taken 

*  Also  the  addition  of  ViUah  ;  though  this  occurs  also  on  a  few  coins  of  Altamah  ; 
e.  g,y  No.  XXX,  in  Chrotticles,  p.  63. 

t  There  still  remains  some  difficulty  about  this  anachronism.  For '  Ala-ud-din  him- 
self changed  the  Khalifa  name  on  his  coins,  from  641,  see  Chronicles^  p.  122.  And  it 
seems  strange,  why  N^ir-ud-din,  when  ho  wanted  to  imitate  'Ala-ud-din's  coins,  did 
not  make  a  more  appropriate  selection.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the  coin,  and  the  ease 
of  its  adoption  on  account  of  the  omission  of  any  date,  may  have  influenced  him. 
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from  its  peculiarities,  which,  he  considers,  point  to  an  early  period  (see 
Ckromicle$,  pp.  82-81).  Much  of  the  foroe  of  these  arguments  disappears, 
when  it  can  be  shown,  from  the  present  Find,  that  all  those  peculiarities 
occur  in  a  coin  of  'Ala-ud-din,  that  is,  at  a  date  quite  as  late  as  the  younger 
NAvir-ad-din.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  phrase  bnu-Sulfdn  (Ghronieles, 
p.  84),  the  case  is  even  stronger;  for  the  present  Find  shows,  that  it  also 
occurs  in  No.  10,  which  is  an  undoubted  coin  of  the  younger  Na^ir-ud- 
din.  Whence  it  is  clear,  that  its  occurrence  in  No.  9  in  no  way  teuds  to 
proTe  that  the  latter  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  elder  brother  of  that  name. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  a  place  of  mintage 
appears  to  me  to  point  to  Dehli  as  its  mint -place.  For  no  one  would 
think  of  the  provincial  mint  of  Lakbanauti,  unless  that  place  were  specially 
indicated.  But  if  the  coin  was  struck  at  Dehli,  it  could  not  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  elder  Na^ir-ud-din,  who,  if  he  coined  at  all  any  coins  in  his 
own  name,  must  have  done  so  in  Lakhanauti,  the  capital  of  his  Bengal 
governorship. 

2.  Regarding  Sulfdn  Mughlg-ud-din,  it  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  he  made  himself  independent  under  that  title  during  the  long  reign 
of  the  Emperor  of  Dehli,  Na^ir-ud-din.  His  history  is  narrated  at  length 
in  the  X^haqit-i-Na^irf,  where  however,  unfortunately,  no  dates  are  given, 
and  the  exact  period  of  his  independence  has  not  been  known  hitherto 
(see  H.  Blochmann,  Geography  and  History  of  Bengal,  in  J.  A.  S.  B., 
vol.  XLII,  p.  246).  The  coins,  now  discovered,  however,  help  to  clear 
up  this  obscurity.  They  show  that  in  653  he  was  already  independent. 
Further  the  coin  of  Nd^ir-ud-din,  No.  110,  in  Thomas'  Ohronicles,  p.  129, 
bearing  the  joint  name  of  Ikhtiyir-ud-din  Yuzbak  (as  Mughis-ud-din 
was  called  before  he  made  himself  independent),  which  is  dated  either  651 
or  652,  shows  that  his  independency  cannot  have  commenced  earlier  than 
either  of  those  two  years,  more  probably  towards  the  end  of  652.  Lastly 
there  is  a  coin  of  Na^ir-ud-din  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,*  which  was 
struck  at  Lakhanauti  and  bears  date  the  second  month  of  the  year  655,  and 
which  shows  therefore  that  at  that  time  Mughig-ud-diu's  independence 
must  have  been  ended  and  the  Dehli  Emperor's  sovereignty  again  acknow. 
ledged.  According  to  the  Tabaqat-i-Na§iri,  Mughig-ud-din  lost  his  life 
in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Kai  of  Kamrud.  This  probably  happened 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  655t  and  led  to  the  re-establishment  of 

*  See  No.  30  in  (he  Supplement,  page  69. 

t  The  second  month  or  l^afkr  of  the  year  655  A.  H.  corresponds,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  to  July  of  1266  A.  D.  In  the  Tabaq&t  i  N&firi  (pp.  765,  766)  it  is  stated 
that  Mughf^-nd-din  was  wounded  and  died  not  long  after  the  spring  harvest.  This 
bring  us  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  (1266  A.  D.)  according  to  our  reckoning,  the 
spring  harvest  being  in  March  or  April. 
I 
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the  Dehli*  supremacy.     Altogether  Mughis-ud-din's  independent  Sal^anat 
cannot  hare  lasted  much  longer  than  two  years  (653  and  654). 

SUPPLEMENT. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing  account,  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  Muhammadan  coins  in  the  Society's  cahinet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hon'hle  Mr.  J.  Gihhs,  C.  S.  Distributed  in  various  bundles  and  mixed 
up  with  Pafhan  and  Moghul  coins,  we  found  a  small  number  of  coins  of 
the  early  Bengal  series.  These  I  afterwards  examined  with  the  following 
result.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  among  them  a  few  pieces  of  consi- 
derable interest. 

There  were  8  coins  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh. 
3     „      of  Ghiyas-ud-dfn  *Iwaz. 
3     ,,      of  Jalalat-ud-din  (Eizijah). 
2     „      of  'Ala-ud-din  Mas'atid  Shah. 
6     „     of  Na^ir.ud-din  Maltimud  Sh^h. 
2     „      of  Mughis-ud-din  Ytizbak. 

I.      CoilffS   OF   SHAMS-XTD-DfN   AlTAMSH. 

No.  13.  Silver.  Weight  148  grs.  A  duplicate  of  No.  8 ;  but 
margin  altogether  illegible. 

No.  14.  Silver,  A  duplicate  of  No.  4  ;  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Gibbs,  by  exchange. 

No.  16.     Silver,     Weight  164^  grs.     A  variety  of  Nos.  4  and  14. 

Margin  partially  legible  «iU>  Ai*.  j  ^^^j^  il^j^y^ wy«.     Date  630. 

The  variety  consists  merely  in  the  slightly  different  formation  of  the  letters. 

No.  16.  Silver,  Weight  15 li  grs.  Like  Nos.  4  and  14  in  every- 
thing but  the  date,  which  is  632.     The  margin  is  almost  complete  ^^^aa/I 

No.  17.  Silver.  Weight  148i  grs.  Apparently  a  badly  preserved 
duplicate  of  No.  16. 

No.  18.  (Plate  III,  No.  1).  Silver,  Weight  161  grs.  Belongs  to 
type  No.  XXXI  in  Thomas*  Chronicles^  p.  63.  But  in  the  present  coin 
both  marginal  readings  are  not  identical.  According  to  that  on  the 
reverse,  this  money  is  derived  from  the  land-revenue  of  Kanauj  and  some 
other  place  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  read. 

Obv o^-Aft.   jVj   ^  ^  JUflifi  \JA  w/^ 

Rev.  ?  J2>"  ^!>...'... 

No.  19.  Silver,  Weight  165  grs.  (Plate  III,  2).  Unique,  It  belongs 
to  type  Nos.  4,  14,  16  (or  No.  XXX  in  Thomas'  Chronicles,  p.  62),  which 
it  resembles  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  names  Lahnauti  as  its  place  of 
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mintage.    As  far  as  I  knov7,  this  is  the  only  coin  of  Shams-ud-din  hitherto 
known  (or  at  least,  made  known),  which  expresslj  bears  the  mint  name  of 

Lakhanauti.   Margin  complete  :  c;^  v^Jj  ijam^^^  ^J  ^y^^  ^^)\  \^  k.^ 
*iW-  ^.     It  is  dated  A.  H.  638. 

No.  20.  Silver,  Weight  166^  grs.  Apparently  a  duplicate  of  No.  9 
in  Thomas'  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  Pt.  II,  p.  359  (in  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol. 
XLII).  The  margin,  however,  is  almost  illegible.  The  place  of  mintage 
is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  been  Lakhanauti  in  Bengal,  as  it  follows 
the  type  of  6hiyds-ud-din*s  coins  (see  below). 

II.     Coins  oe  QHirXs-TTD-DfK  'Iwaz. 

No.  21.  Silver.  Weight  161  grs.  Duplicate  of  No.  4  in  Thomas' 
Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  p.  354. 

No.  22.  (Plate  III,  3).  Silver.  Weight  160i  grs.  Resembles  No.  5 
in  Thomas'  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  p.  356,  in  every  thing  but  the  marginal 
legend  which  reads  differently  and  gives  a  different  date,  A.  616. 

Margin:     ?  %jm>fi  ***•  **-«•  ?jtH^ A^^Jf 

No.  23.  Silver.  Weight  157  grs.  Duplicate  of  No.  6a  in  Thomas' 
Initial  Coinage^  Pt.  II,  p.  356.     But  the  margin  is  not  quite  complete. 

.J  ij^  5A-«iL.^J/f  eH)(^^^f 


III.    Coins  ov  JALALAT-uB-BfN  (Rizitah). 

No.  24.  (Plate  III,  4).  Silver.  Weight  162  grs.  This  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  No.  6.  But  fortunately  in  the  present  coin  that  portion  of  the 
margin,  which  contains  the  date  634,  is  complete,  while  the  other  portion 
containing  the  mint-name  is  wanting. 

Margin:  ^I^m  ^^^^Ih  ^\  ixm j^^  foa^  w/^ 

No.  25.  (Plate,  III,  5).  Silver.  Weight  169  grs.  This  is  a  variety 
of  No.  7,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  word  cuxjf 
is  not  placed  between  ^,A**^t  a^^d  u^-Jf  but,  interlinearly,  above  them. 
A  duplicate  of  this  coin  is  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his 
Chronicles,  p.  107  (PI.  I,  27  and  PI.  VI,  1).  The  margin,  unfortunately, 
is  incomplete  ;  it  gives  the  date  distinctly,  but  the  mint,  which  no  doubt 
was  Lakhanauti,  is  omitted. 

Margin:    AjUw  ^^^ib  ^j«^  aJu»  ji^4,-. fjj^wy<^ 

No.  26.  Silver.  Weight  146  grs.  A  very  badly  preserved  duplicate 
of  No.  25.  Of  the  marginal  legend  only  Jiy^,  ^UoaJi  remains;  thus 
fixing  Lakhanauti  as  its  place  of  mintage. 
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IV.    Coins  of  'AlX-ud-dIn  MAS*AtJD  ShXh. 

No.  27,  (Plate  III,  6). ^Silver.  Weight  142  grs.  Apparently  unique. 
This  coin  shows  the  same  inscriptions  as  No.  8,  with  all  its  peculiarities  ; 
viz.,  on  the  reverse,  the  addition  of  h'illah  after  Al  Mustansir  and  o£ 
llah  after  Al  Mominin  ;  and  on  the  obverse,  the  omission  of  the  article 
us  (  Jl  )  before  sultan.  It  differs  from  No,  8,  however,  by  the  possession 
of  a  margin  with  inscriptions  on  both  sides,  of  which  illegible  traces  are 
still  distinguishable.  The  original  presence  of  margins  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  the  size  of  the  square  areas  being  much  smaller  than  in 
No.  8.  The  letters,  also,  are  much  more  neatly  formed  on  the  present 
coin,  than  on  No.  8.  As  a  further  minor  difference  it  may  be  noted,  that 
the  segments  on  the  reverse  of  the  present  coin  show  the  usual  four  dots 
arranged  two  on  each  side  of  a  small  loop,  while  on  No.  8  the  loop  is 
absent.  There  are  traces  of  a  word,  in  the  left  hand  corner,  below  AiJb 
which  I  cannot  quite  make  out.  They  look  like  «>*^  Kamd  "  praise", 
or  perhaps  jli..  And  it  may  be  noted  that  on  No.  8  there  are  also  traces 
of  a  word  in  the  same  place. 


Ohv. 


jyllaL.  ^j 


Margin :  illegible. 


Bev. 


Margin:  illegible. 


No.  28.  (Plate  IV,  1).  Silver.  Weight  146  grs.  Apparently  unique. 
This  coin  agrees  with  Nos.  27  and  8  in  omitting  the  article  tM  (  Jr  )  before 
sultdn  on  the  obverse.*  For  the  rest,  the  legends  are  the  usual  ones,  as 
on  No.  97  in  Thomas'  Chronicles,  p.  122 ;  that  is,  «JLIb  and  aU,  on  the 
reverse,  are  omitted.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  whether  there  were  originaUy 
any  margins  with  legends  ;  there  are  no  apparent  traces  left. 

I  may,  here,  add  that  there  are  several  coins  of  the  usual  type  (like 
Nos.  97,  98  in  Thomas'  Chronicles,  p.  122)  in  the  Society's  Cabinet. 

V.    Coins  op  NX^ib-ud-dIn  MahmiJd  ShIh. 
No.  29.     (Plate  IV,  2).     Silver.     Weight  140*  grs.     Unique.     This 
is  the  coin  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  described  and  figured  in  his  Chronicles, 
p.  129,  No.  110.     I   have  thought  it  desirable   to  re-figure  it,  as  Mr! 
•  Unless  the  scrawl  over  the   ^  of  it^r<^  should  be  meant  for  Jf . 
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Thomas  has  only  given  the  obverse,  which  does  not  contain  the  marginal 
legend  with  the  date,  and  because  the  facsimile  of  the  obverse  given  by 
him  is  not  qnite  exact.  As  I  have  already  mentioned  on  p.  60,  the  name 
Tna^ak  is  distinctly  recognizable  in  the  lower  left-hand-corner.  The 
word  just  preceding  the  name  I  read  doubtfully  er^tjf  Ai  Mu*a%n  **  the 

appointed  one"  or  "  the  assistant"  ;  the  letters  f«  mtm  with  the  pesk  over 
it  and  the  following  'ain  are  quite  distinct.  Below  this  word,  again,  there 
are  traces  visible  of  ciiai.  Khan  or  vy^^a^  Sulfdn,  perhaps  of  ITu^hril  Khan, 
a  name  of  the  Yuzbak. 

No.  80.  (Plate  lY,  3).  Silver,  Weight  169  grs.  Unique.  In 
general,  style  of  execution  this  coin  very  closely  resembles  No.  10 ;  but  it 
omits  8Mh  after  Mahmud  and  adds  the  article  al  to  Sultan.  The  date  in 
the  margin  is  :  Month  Safar  in  A.  H.  655,  which  is  noteworthy,  as  fixing 
the  termination  of  the  independent  Sal^anat  of  Mughig-ud-din. 


Ohv, 


^  lit  ^;(UJt 


Rev, 
Margin:     aCJi  t^   ^^ 


No.  81.  Silver.  Weight  169  grs.  Belongs  to  type  No,  106  of 
Thomas*  Chronicles,  p.  127,  to  which  it  is  like  in  every  respect,  excepting 
the  date  which  is  655. 

No.  82.  Silver,  Weight  162  grs.  A  variety  of  the  same  type  as 
No.  81,  but  the  square  areas  are  lai^er  and  the  letters  of  a  coarser  make, 
closely  resembling  No.  DCXIV  in  Marsden's  Oriental  Coins.  Both  margins 
are  almost  altogether  worn  away. 

No.  33.  (Plate  IV,  4).  Silver.  Weight  167  grs.  A  variety  of  the 
same  type  as  No.  32.  On  the  obverse  a  small  portion  of  the  margin  is 
l^ft '  j^«>  ci#^«Mrf  ... ,  naming  Dehli  as  the  place  of  mintage. 


V.      ConirB   OP  MuGHfs-FD-DfN  TtfZBAK. 

No.  84.  (Plate  IV,  5).  Silver.  Weight  168  grs.  Triplicate  of 
Nos.  11  and  12  ;  the  best  preserved  among  them. 

No.  35.  (PUte  IV,  6).  Silver.  Weight  145i  grs.  Variety  of 
Nos,  11, 12,  84.  The  letters  on  the  reverse  are  not  quite  so  well  formed, 
especially  in  the  margin,  where,  e.  y.,  JU  (or  cUj)  stands  for  ei^. 
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While  examining  these  coins   I  have  been  led  to  make  two  observa- 
tions which  I  should  like  to  mention. 

1.  As  to  the  place  of  mintage.  In  the  case  of  Shams-ud-din's  coins 
of  the  horseman  type  no  mint-place  is  mentioned  (unless  indeed  it  be 
contained  in  one  of  the  illegible  scrawls).  Mr.  Thomas  ascribes  the  coins 
of  this  type  to  a  Bengal  mint  (see  Initial  Coinage,  Pt.  II,  p.  352),  on 
two  grounds  :  firsts  because  these  coins  have  been  found  in  conjunction 
with  others  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Bengal  mintage  ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  unique  gold  coin  of  this  type  actually  bears  the  mint  name 
"  Gaur"  on  its  reverse  ( ji^^  v-»/^  ).*  Neither  reasons,  however,  appear  to 
be  quite  conclusive.  As  to  the  former,  coins  of  undoubtedly  Dehli  mintage 
also  have  been  found  in  conjunction  with  them  ;  e.  y,,  Nos.  3  and  4,  coins 
of  which  type  Mr.  Thomas  himself  ascribes  to  Dehli.  Then  secondly,  though 
the  reading  Zarb  ha  Oaiir  (not  Zarh  Nagor)  is  most  probably  the  true 
one,  it  only  proves  that  particular  (unique)  gold  coin  to  be  Bengal-struck ; 
it  may  be  an  exception  ;  it  does  not  show  that  the  silver  coins  of  the  same 
type  were  also  struck  in  Bengal.  It  is  certain  from  coins  of  other  types, 
that  Shams-ud-din  struck  coins  of  the  same  type,  both  at  Dehli  and  at 
Lakhanauti ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  struck  at  Dehli  bear  no 
mint  name^  while  those  struck  at  Lakhanauti  bear  that  name.  Thus  the 
coins,  Nos.  4  and  19,  are  of  exactly  the  same  type  ;  but  No.  4,  which  does 
not  name  any  mint,  is  admittedly  of  Dehli,  while  No.  19  is  of  Lakhanauti, 
because  it  expressly  names  that  mint.  Speaking  generally,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  in  the  case  of  coins  of  Dehli  £mperors,  when  no  mint 
is  named,  it  should  be  the  Imperial  mint  of  Dehli.  In  their  case  no  one 
would  think  of  another  mint,  but  the  Imperial  one,  unless  it  were 
expressly  mentioned  that  they  were  struck  at  a  provincial  mint  (Gaur  or 
Lakhanauti).  On  the  same  principle  (though  the  result  is  different),  in 
the  case  of  the  coins  of  the  Bengal  Sul^dn  Ghiyds-ud-din  'Iwaz  which 
name  no  mint,  the  latter  must  be  a  Bengal  mint  (Gaur  or  Lakhanauti) ; 
because  Ghiyds-ud-din  being  merely  the  ruler  of  Bengal,  no  one  could 
think  of  any  other  but  the  principal  Bengal  Mint.  Accordingly  I 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  all  coins  of  Shams-ud-din  of  the  Horseman 
type,  which  bear  no  mint  name,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Dehli  ;t  and  further, 
generally,  that  all  coins  of  Dehli  Emperors,  without  any  mint  name,  must 
be  thus  ascribed.  Major  Baverty,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Tabaqdt-i- 
Nd^iri,  p.  772,  while  questioning  Mr.  Thomas'  ascription  of  these  coins  to 
Bengal  mints,  thinks  they  may  have. been  struck  in  Bihdr,  on  the  occasion 

*  Maolvi  Abdul  Hai  of  the  Madrasah,  however,  informs  me  that  the  correct 
Muhammadan  spelling  of  this  name  is  Qhaur  j^. 

t  Their  connection  with  Shams-ud-dui's  JJehli  copper  coins  of  the  Horseman  type 
(ChrmieUa,  p.  71)  is  obvious. 
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when  Shams-nd-din  "  sent  forces  from  Dehli  towards  Lakhnauti,  possess- 
ed himself  of  Bihir,  and  installed  his  own  Amir  therein. '*  But  there  is 
really  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Bihar  mint  at  this  time  ;  hut  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Muhammadan  historian  may  show  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  of  Shams-ud-din*8  coins,  struck  at  Dehli,  were  carried 
thence  to  Lakhanauti. 

The  second  observation  refers  to  the  style  of  the  letters.  Three 
different  styles  can  be  clearly  distinguished  :  a  rude  and  ill-formed,  an  ordi- 
nary square  and  an  ornamental  oblong.  The  first  style  may  be  best  seen 
inNos.  1  and  5  ;  the  second  in  Nos.  4,  29,  the  third  in  Nos.  3,  11.  The 
nide  form  is  peculiar  to  the  early  Bengal  coins  of  Ghiy4g-ud- din  'Iwaz 
and  to  Shams-nd-din's  coins  of  the  horseman  type.  The  ornamental  oblong 
is  seen  in  all  Bengal  coins  of  Mughis-ud-din.  The  imperial  coins  show 
both  the  ordinary  square  and  the  ornamental  oblong  style,  more  or  less 
distinctly ;  thus  compare  Nos.  8  and  4>  of  Shams-ud-din  and  Nos.  10  and 
29  of  Nasir-ud-din.  Whether  any  and  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  regarding  the  mints  from  which  they  may  have  been 
issued,  I  must  leave  others  to  decide,  who  understand  more  of  Indian 
Numismatics  than  I  do. 


On  the  Coins  of  the  Sikhs. — Bjf  Chas.  J.  Bodgebs. 

The  power  and  rule  of  the  Sikhs  have  passed  away.  The  year  which 
witnessed  the  total  destruction  of  the  Sikh  army  at  Gujrit,  witnessed  also 
the  annexation  of  the  Fanjab  to  British  India.  Since  1849  the  Sikhs  hiave 
been  nothing  more  than  what  they  were  before  the  time  of  Gobind  Singh^ 
a  religions  sect.  All  signs  of  their  political  influence  and  superiority  are 
fast  passing  away  from  the  country.  When  the  present  generation  has 
passed  away,  there  will  be  little  in  the  Panjab  to  show  that  the  Sikhs  were 
once  rulers.  Even  now  it  is  forty  years  since  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  one  meets  a  Musalman  zamindar  who  tells  us 
of  what  he  suffered  from  Sikh  extortion  and  oppression.  And  it  is  only 
now  and  then  one  meets  with  a  grey  beard  who  glories  in  the  memories  of 
the  raids  of  the  Sikh  soldiery. 

The  history  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  time  of  Nanak  to  the  battle  of 
Gujrat  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  studies  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  revolutions.  It  shows  how  religiousness  and  quaintness, 
combined  with  self-denial  and  an  open  house  can  carry  the  day  against  all 
established  customs  and  national  prejudices.  It  shows  how  a  little  truth 
combined  with  shrewdness  and  eccentricity,  audacity  and  assertion,  bold  and 
bng  continued,  can  at  last  prevail  over  all  objections.     By  religiousness  I 
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do  not  mean  real  godliness,  I  only  mean  the  performance  of  those  actions 
which  are  accounted  religious  hj  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  per- 
formed. There  was  very  little  in  the  characters  of  some  of  the  Sikh  reli- 
gious leaders  to  mark  them  as  teachers  of  religion.  Their  lives  wero  loose, 
as  were  their  doctrines.  We  read  constantly  of  faith  and  of  saving  faith 
in  Sikh  books.  But  it  resolves  itself  into  faith  in  the  Guru  who  claimed 
for  himself  perfect  infallibility,  if  not  perfect  equality  with  god.  The 
commandments  of  Sikhism  have  to  do  with  wearing  lon^  hair,  abstinence 
from  cow's  flesh  and  Muhammadan  women  and  smoking  and  drink.  They 
encourage  bloodshed,  hatred,  malice  and  all  un charitableness  wherever  and 
whenever  Muhammadans  are  concerned.  The  modern  Sikhs  are,  however, 
a  temporizing  lot  of  people,  and  they  find  our  rule  too  obliging  to  their 
superstition.  Their  seal  and  energy  are  not  employed  against  the  English 
but  against  Sikh  declension  &om  ancient  ritual  and  discipline.  The  Koo« 
kas  were  Sikh  Wahabees  or  Wesleyans,  and  so  are  the  Nirmalas. 

As  this  paper  has  to  do  with  the  eoins  of  the  Sikhs,  the  symbols  of 
their  temporary  power,  it  may  be  as  well,  although  it  is  an  oft  told  story, 
to  give  here  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to  show  how  they 
became  changed  from  a  religious  sect  into  a  ruling  power. 

1.  Ndnak  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs  was  born  in  14i69  A.  D.  at  Tal- 
wandi  near  Lahore.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Bahlol  Lodi.  His  father  was  a 
Khatri.  He  early  became  a  recluse  and  joined  himself  with  a  Musalmin 
musician  named  Mardan&.  He  afterwards  wandered  about  like  a  modern 
faqir.  In  these  journeys  he  must  have  got  some  ideas  about  Muhamma-> 
danism  and  Hinduism  beyond  what  his  native  village  could  have  given  him. 
N&nak  died  at  Kartdrpur  in  1638,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Huma- 
yun.  There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  friendly  to  Musalmdns  as  to  Hindus.  At  his  death  one  party  wished  to 
bury  him  and  the  other  to  cremate  him.  His  doctrine  was  that  there  was 
one  God.  But  with  this  he  mixed  much  of  polytheistic  Hinduism  and 
more  of  mysticism.  At  the  same  time  he  took  good  care  to  insist  on  his 
own  guruship  and  on  the  necessifcy  of  giving  alms  to  him  as  guru.  To  his 
followers  he  promised  participation  in  all  that  was  given  to  him.  He  made 
disciples  from  both  Muhammadans  and  Hindds.  Before  his  death  he 
appointed  a  Hindti,  named  Angad,  his  successor.  Ndnak's  disciples  (Sikhs) 
were  an  ignorant  rabble,  few  of  them  knowing  how  either  to  read  or  write. 
They  were  his  servants  and  followed  him  for  what  they  obtained  as  alms 
or  in  the  shape  of  Eood. 

2.  Angady  the  second  guru,  did  not  rise  above  his  fellow  Sikhs  in 
scholarship.  His  influence  on  his  sect  was  nil.  He  simply  figures  as  a 
man  named  a  guru.  He  died  in  1552  A.  D.,  having  made  his  servant 
Amar  Das  his  successor,   to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons,  as  Nanak  had  done 
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before  bim.     In  all  tbis  we  can  trace  tbe  influence  of  Muhammad's   Khali- 
fahs  who  acted  at  first  similarly. 

3.  Amar  Ddt  was  a  Ehatri.  He  lived  at  Gobindwdl.  He,  though  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  composed  some  verses  which  are  inserted  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Sikhs— ^Ac  Granth,  He  died  in  1574  A.  D.,  having 
nominated  bis  son-in-law  RAm  Dass  his  successor. 

4.  Bam  Ddss  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ohak  or  Umritsur,  or  rather  he 
settled  there  after  his  marriage,  and  the  place  was  aflerwards  known  as 
Gurucbak.  About  this  word  Chak,  we  may  notice  that  the  "  principality 
of  Cheka,  tbe  ancient  Sakdlo,  stretched  from  the  Beas  on  the  east  to  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  from  tbe  foot  of  the  Rajaori  hills  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Pan  jab  rivers.*  "  It  therefore  comprised  all  the  plains  of  the  Pan- 
jab The  Cheka  of  A.  D.  650  had  in  fact  the  same  limits  as  the  king- 
dom of  Lahore  in  A.  D.  1650."t  Cheka  would  seem  to  be  the  country 
inhabited  bj  the  S4kas  or  Indo-Scythians.  In  the  late  trip  of  His  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab  to  Eulu,  Thdkur  Hari  Chdnd  of 
Lahoul  presented  him  with  three  Eanerki  coins  and  a  medallion,  saying, 
that  these  coins  belonged  to  "  the  dynasty  of  the  S4k-po  kings  which  exist- 
ed very  long  ago."  But  tbe  word  chak  means  also  the  wood  placed  under 
the  brick  work  in  a  well.  This,  however,  would  not  apply  to  Umritsur  as 
here  was  a  fountain  and  not  a  well.  Hence  we  may  regard  Chak  as  being 
a  remnant  of  the  old  Oheka  or  Sdkala  of  the  Scythians. 

Ram  Dass  prospered  as  a  guru.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  literary  turn. 
As  he  collected  alms,  he  dug  out  the  tank  from  which  Umritsur  takes  its 
name.  But  he  did  not  build  it,  that  is,  as  we  say  in  India,  he  did  not  make 
the  tank  pakka.  For  in  his  successor's  time  the  tank  was  overgrown  with 
weeds.  He  died  in  1581  A.  D.  The  tank  was  dug  out  in  1578  A.  D.  It 
was  outside  the  city  walls.  Dr.  Trumpp  says  the  city  grew  round  it.  This 
was  the  case  afterwards,  but  not  in  the  time  of  R4m  Diss.  There  is  still 
visible  in  the  city  an  old  gate  called  the  Darshani  Darwaza.  This  was  the 
gate  by  which  worshippers  were  wont  to  leave  the  city,  when  they  were 
going  to  visit  (^darshan  karnd)  the  temple.  There  are  several  other  gate- 
ways still  visible,  and  the  walls  can  be  traced.  The  present  city  is  many 
times  larger  than  what  was  called  Rdmdasptir.  At  present  it  is  the  custom 
to  dig  tanks  outside  cities,  not  inside.  There  were  several  tanks  outside 
Rdmddspdr.  These  formed  into  dabs  afterwards  in  some  cases.  They  have 
now  been  filled  in  and  will  be  converted  into  intra-mural  parks  or  gardens. 
There  were  other  tanks  also  outside  the  city  which  are  now  tanks  inside, 
such  as  the  Santokhsar,  R4m  Sar  and  Viveksar.     8ar  is  Persian  for  a  foun- 

♦  J.  A.  8.  B.,  p.  693,  for  1864. 
t  Ibid,  footnote  on  same  page. 
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tain  or  head  of  a  river.*  Amrit  is  the  water  of  immortality.  But  the  Sikhs 
of  the  present  century  spell  the  word  with  a  h  and  call  it  Amhratsar.  On 
the  Gurmukhi  coins  it  is  thus  spelt.  On  the  lamp  shades  in  the  railway 
station  1  notice  the  word  is  printed  probably  by  an  Amritsar  man^^  «s^/f^ 
The  b  is  very  plain.  Some  etymologists  (Sikhs  never  were  troubled  with 
learning)  derive  the  name  from  Amhar  (yi^  )  =  ambergris,  or  a  rich  per- 
fume. Amritsar  is  certainly  a  place  of  strong  smells,  but  by  no  means 
pleasant. 

6.  Ram  Dass  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arjnn.  And  from  this  time 
the  guruship  became  hereditary.  Arjan  built  tlie  tank  and  temple,  but  not 
those  which  exist  now.  The  present  structure  is  a  more  modern  building. 
He  began  it  in  1588  A.  D.,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Tradition 
says  that  there  was  a  grand  procession  formed,  that  portions  of  Nanak*s 
sayings  were  recited,  and  that  the  guru  laid  the  first  stone.  But  the  brick- 
layer did  not  consider  it  laid  projx^rly,  so  he  took  it  up  again  and  relaid  it. 
Arjan  then  prophesied  that  the  building  he  was  commencing  should  be  one 
day  destroyed  and  again  rebuilt.  But  Arjan  did  more  than  build  the  tem- 
ple. He  collected  the  saj'ing  and  verses  of  Ndnak  and  others,  and  wrote 
them  in  Gurmukhi  letters  in  a  book  which  is  called  the  Granth.  This 
book  therefore  represents  to  a  certain  extent  the  moral  maxims  of  the 
teachers  who  had  existed  before  Arjan's  days  in  the  Pan  jab.  It  being  in 
the  latiguage  of  the  people,  has  always  exercised  much  power  over  them. 
It  was  the  book  in  the  mother-tongue  of  thousands  of  unlettered  men  and 
women.  No  wonder  thoy  reverenced  it.  It  is  now  called  the  Omnth  Sahib, 
and  the  temple  is  called  the  Durbar  Sdhib  :  while  Amritsar,  the  city  which 
contains  the  two,  is  spoken  of  as  Sri  Amritsar.  It  is  more  reverenced  now 
than  either  understood  or  practised.  Its  language,  being  three  centuries 
old,  is  not  intelligible  now  to  the  masses.  Many  changes  have  come  over 
the  people  in  those  three  hundred  years  of  Mogul  rule  and  rise  of  British 
power. 

Arjan  was  enabled  by  his  followers*  gifts  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
state.  He  made  arrangements  for  his  income  being  collected  with  regulari- 
ty. But  Amritsar  lay  in  the  road  between  Dehli  and  Lahore,  and  Arjan 
unfortunately  brought  himself  to  notice  by  leaning  favourably  towards  tiie 
rebellious  son  of  Jahdngir.  That  rebellion  was  wiped  out  with  one  of  the 
most  bloody  acts  the  history  of  India  records,  700  men  were  impaled  and 
poor  Khusrau  was  led  between  the  rows  to  be  regaled  with  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  victims.     Arjan  escaped  this  horrible  death.     But  for  all 

•  [Or  rather,  far  is  the  Sanskrit  aaras  "  pool,  tank,"  which  in  the  modem  Indian 
languages  becomes  iar.  Santok/t-»ar  or  mutoshu'saras  is  the  ^^tank  of  contentmeut ;" 
Sdm-tar  ''  the  tank  of  lUm,"   Vivek-tar  *'  the  tank  of  discrimination."    £d.] 
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that,  he  was  killed  at  Lahore  ia  1606  A.  D.,  one  year  after  the  gunpowder 
plot.     His  dahhling  in  politics  was  not  a  success. 

6.  Sar  Qovind  was  his  successor.  He  was  a  man  with  a  military 
turn.  But  as  there  was  an  established  government,  his  movements  must 
have  resembled  those  of  a  freebooter  or  an  insurgent.  He  built  Sri  Hargo- 
vindpiir  on  the  river  Beas  to  serve  as  a  place  to  flee  unto  when  any  actions  of 
his  made  flight  a  necessity.  Joining  the  regular  army,  he* rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  appropriating  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  imprisoned 
many  years  for  this.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Shdh  Jahdn. 
But  his  old  propensities  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  left  it  and  became  once 
more  a  freebooter.  K^mdaspdr  was  taken  by  Shah  Jahan*s  troops,  but  in 
an  encounter  with  Har  Govind  at  Kart^rpur  they  were  defeated.  After 
this,  however,  Har  Govind  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills  where 
he  died,  1G38  A.  D.,  in  the  house  of  a  robber  with  whom  his  son  had  been 
residing. 

7.  Har  Sat  succeeded  his  grandfather  Har  Govind.  He  joined  Dar& 
Shikob,  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Aurangzeb,  against  that  astute  and  wily 
monarch.  When  Dara  was  beaten,  the  result  was  not  favourable  to  Har 
Kai,     He  died  in  1660  A.  D.,  having  done  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

8.  JSar  Kisan  succeeded  Har  Kai  his  father.  He  died  in  1664 
A.  D.,  having  accomplished  nothing. 

9.  Tegh  Bahadur,  third  son  of  Har  Govind,  next  became  Guru.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Anandptir,  but  as  a  rule  led  a  roving  life  like  a 
common  faqir.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he  was  imprisoned  at  Dehli. 
But  it  turns  out  that  this  excursion  was  a  predatory  one,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  was  not  only  imprisoned,  but  executed  A.  D.  1675. 

10.  Qovind  Singh  his  son  succeeded  him,  although  only  15  years  old. 
He  knew  some  Persian  and  Hindi.  He  began  his  guruship  by  practising 
austerities  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  goddess  Durga,  whose  divine  assis- 
tance he  needed  in  order  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Musalmdn  rulers  who 
had  punished  his  father  for  his  misdeeds.  The  moral  obliquity  of  the  Sikhs 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  surroundings  were  against  all  integrity 
of  morals.  We  are  told  of  this  guru  that  he  was  a  prodcient  in  the  science 
of  Kok.  But  this  statement  never  seems  to  have  affected  his  position  as 
guru. 

His  life  was  that  of  warrior-priest  or  a  Knight  Templar.  His  eccen- 
tricities are  regarded  as  his  religious  teachings.  His  worship  of  iron, 
because  by  its  aid  he  plundered,  is  one.  His  institution  of  the  kes,  or 
unshaven  hair,  is  anofher.  He  lived  at  Anandpur  while  his  own  hair  grew. 
Hence  this  place  is  sometimes  called  Kesgarh,  He  wore  a  comb,  to  comb 
his  hair  with,  a  dagger  and  a  sword.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  uf  short 
cotton  breeches  which  came  part  way  down  the  thigh.     He  abolished  caste, 
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instituted  pakal  or  baptism,  created  the  khalsa  and  ordered  all  his  baptized 
disciples  to  be  called  Singhs.  Besides  this  he  wrote  a  book  in  which  all 
his  ideas  are  stated.  This  he  called  the  '*  Granth  of  the  10th  reign  or 
Guruship."  The  one  compiled  by  Arjan  is  known  as  the  **  Adi  Graiith." 
But  Govind's  Granth  is  not  all  his  own.  It  consists  of  compilations  from 
the  works  of  the  poets  he  had  about  iiim. 

His  wars  with  his  neighbours  could  not  long  go  on  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  imperial  troops.  Two  of  his  sons  were  killed  in  these  distur- 
bances. Two  others  were  slain  at  Sarhind  by  the  governor  into  whose  hands 
they  had  been  betrayed.  This  act  has  obtained  for  this  city  the  Sikh  title 
of  Jiimunhtn  "  the  accursed.'*  Govind  Singh  himself  became  a  fugitive. 
In  Malwa,  at  a  place  called  Damdama,  he  at  last  found  refuge.  But  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Anandpur.  After  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  he  once 
more  came  into  public  notice  and  took  service  under  Bahadur  Sliah,  who 
gave  him  a  military  command  in  the  Dakkin.  He,  however,  returned  to 
Anandpur  for  awhile  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  his  guruship,  which  were 
getting  into  confusion  through  the  extortions  of  his  tithe  collectors.  After 
this  he  went  to  Nander  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions  on  the  Godavery,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  a  man  whom  he  had  himself  murdered.  It 
seems  that  he  had  purchased  horses  from  this  man  and  had  not  paid  him. 
The  man  wanted  his  money  and  dunned  the  guru  for  it.  The  guru,  who 
was  never  famous  for  meekness,  getting  angry  one  day  slew  him. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  last  two  gurus,  father  and  son,  came  to  a  violent 
death  which  resulted  from  their  own  wrong-doings.  Govind  Singh  waa 
murdered  in  1708  A.  D. 

Much  false  sympathy  has  been  bestowed  on  the  fate  of  these  two  men. 
But  the  truth  is  that  were  two  such  men  to  arise  now  in  India,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  be  hunted  down.  No  sooner  did  Ram  Singh,  the  Kooka 
leader,  try  his  hand  at  raiding,  than  the  authorities  were  after  him.  His 
people  were  taken  red-handed,  fresh  from  their  fight,  and  they  were  blown 
from  guns  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ludiana  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Amballa.  The  former  officer  was  strangely  enough  made  to  go  on  pen- 
sion (thus  losing  about  a  thousand  rupees  per  mensem),  the  latter  officer 
was  appointed  to  an  ambassadorship  to  Central  Asia  and  knighted. 

Oovind  Singh  was  the  last  Guru.  He  appointed  a  faqir,  named  Banda, 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Sikhs.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  precepts  of  Govind.  But  he  understood  and  followed  his  practice. 
This  in  the  course  of  a  short  but  dreadful  career  of  eight  years'  constant 
depredations  caused  him  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperial  army  at 
Gurdaspur  in  the  Panjab.  He  was  taken  to  Dehli  and  put  to  death  by 
frightful  torments  in  1716  A.  D.  No  Sikh  bemoans  his  death.  He  was 
a  man  whose  actions  were  so  cruel,  that  in  those  days  an  example  was 
necessary. 


I* 
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After  the  imperial  government  had  seen  what  the  outcome  of  the  Sikh 
movement  was,  there  was  not  much  enquiry  as  to  their  principles  and  doc- 
trines. They  were  distui-bers  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  such  they  were 
hunted  and  slain. 

We  have  now  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  next  88  yeirs  in  the 
Panjab.  In  1799  A.  D.  Kanjit  Singh  took  Lahore.  But  from  the  death 
of  Banda  to  the  accession  of  Kanjit  Singh  an  interval  of  83  years  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  chance  of  plunder, 
combined  with  the  performance  of  a  religious  act,  would  serve  as  sufficient 
stimulus  in  the  heart  of  every  Sikh  to  action  against  the  Musalman  autho- 
rities. Unfortunately  opportunity  was  not  wanting.  The  imperial  family 
at  Dehli  was  like  a  wheel  of  sixteen  spokes.  The  first  had  been  strong 
enough.  But  they  had  been  prosperous.  Prosperity  had  begot  luxury  and 
luxury,  debauchery.  The  successors  of  Akbar  and  Babar  could  no  longer 
rule.  The  empire  lay  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  strong  enough  and  bold 
enough  to  take  it.  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India  in  1738-9.  The  results  of 
his  invasion  are  well  known.  Both  before  and  after  this  Persian  incursion 
there  was  a  Muhammadan  governor  of  Lahore.  The  Sikhs,  who  formed 
themselves  into  plundering  companies,  were  on  several  occasions  out-man- 
CBuvered,  taken,  and  executed.  After  the  death  of  Nddir,  Ahmad  Shah 
Abddlli  or  Durrani  obtained  the  ascendancy  iu  Kabul,  and  of  course  he 
regarded  India  as  his  lawful  prey.  But  from  the  death  of  Banda  to  Ahmad 
Shah's  first  invasion  of  India  in  1748  A.  D.  there  is  a  space  of  32  years. 
During  this  time  Sikhism,  in  spite  of  Muhammadan  suppressions  had  pros- 
pered, as  all  wrong  prospers  where  it  is  not  exterminated.  Hence  during 
this  first  invasion  the  Sikhs  erected  a  small  fort  at  Amritsar.  This  furt, 
when  the  invasion  was  over,  was  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadan  governor 
of  the  Panjdh.  The  invader  was  a  Muhammadan  and  the  defender  was  a 
Muhammadan,  hence  both  were  to  the  Sikh  his  legal  prey.  Lahore  was 
taken  a  second  time  by  Ahmad  Shdh  in  bis  third  incursion  in  1752  A.  D. 
In  this  period  of  change  the  Sikhs  prospered  and  increased  in  numbers. 

The  fourth  invasion  of  the  Abdalli  took  place  in  1755-G,  Prince  Tai- 
min  was  then  made  governor  of  Lahore.  He  drove  the  Sikhs  out  of  Amrit- 
sar and  destroyed  the  stronghold  they  had  erected.  But  in  his  turn  he 
was  so  harassed  by  the  Sikhs  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Multan,  and 
the  Sikhs  occupied  for  a  short  time  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  It  was  during 
this  temporary  occupation  of  Lahore  that  the  first  Sikh  rupee  is  said  to 
have  been  struck  by  Jassa  Singh  Kullal,  the  Sikh  leader.  It  had  on  it 
the  following  inscription  in  Persian  : — 


J^  U^  v^^   ,>^|   «ja^ 
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Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  in  hia  "  Rajahs  of  the  Pan  jab"*  says  "  Nor  were 
these  coins  struck  before  1762,  not  in  1757-8,  as  stated  by  Cunningham, 
and  it  is  very,  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  struck  in  large  numbers  at 
all.  The  Rajdh  of  Kupurthalla  has  none  in  his  possession,  nor  do  I  know 
any  one  who  has  seen  one.  The  "  Tatoarikh-i- Punjab**  of  Ganesh  Bass, 
states  that  the  Sikhs  did  not  strike  this  coin,  but  that  the  Kazis  and  Mul> 
lahs  in  1764,  after  the  famous  N4nak  Shahi  rupee  had  been  struck,  and 
desiring  to  anger  Ahmad  Shah  against  the  Sikhs,  coined  21  rupees  with 
this  inscription  themselves,  and  sent  them  to  the  Shah,  at  E^bul,  who  was 
as  indignant  as  they  anticipated  at  the  insolence  of  the  Distiller  (Kalal) 
who  claimed  to  have  seized  his  country  (Mulk-i- Ahmad),**  I  may  add 
that  I  have  hunted  through  some  thousands  of  Sikh  rupees  myself  but 
have  never  seen  one  yet.  If  they  were  sent  to  E4bul  to  Ahmad  Shah  direct, 
he  probably  broke  them  up  at  once. 

The  Mahrattas  were  at  this  time  paramount  in  Dehli.  They  became 
naturally  the  rulers  of  the  Panjab  and  they  took  Sirhind,  Lahore,  Multan 
and  Attock.  This  brought  Ahmad  Sh4h  once  more  to  India.  His  fifth 
exi>edition  was  in  1759-61.  He  retook  the  Panjab  and  extended  his  arms 
across  the  Ganges.  (He  struck  rupees  in  his  14th  year  at  Mur^d^bad). 
But  the  one  great  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  battle  of  Panipat  in 
1761,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Northern  India  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Ahmad  Shah  did  not  know  how  to  improve  a  victory.  He 
left  for  Kdbul  immediately  after  Panipat.  Of  course  the  usual  thing 
happened.  The  Sikhs  rebelled  against  his  governors,  and  that  rebellion 
induced  his  return  in  1762.  In  this  invasion  he  turned  his  arms  chiefly 
against  the  Sikhs  who  on  all  previous  occasions  had  always  hovered  around 
his  armies  whether  victorious  or  defeated.  They  had  never  been  well  taken 
in  hand  before  and  had  received  but  scant  attention  from  the  conqueror. 
Hence  their  numbers  had  increased  marvellously.  From  the  fact  that  the 
Sikh  loss  in  the  great  battle  which  took  place  "  between  Gujerwal  and 
Rernala,  twenty  miles  south  from  Ludiana,"  is  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  we  may  calculate  the  full  Sikh  power  at  that 
time  at  something  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men. 

On  his  return  from  this  great  victory  Ahmad  Shah  not  only  destroyed 
the  temples  around  the  tank  at  Amritsar,  but  he  killed  cows  in  them  and 
washed  the  Muhammadan  shrine^  which  had  been  defiled  by  swine's  blood, 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  Siklis. 

The  Sikhs  were  not,  however,  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that  during  all 
this  anarchy  and  invasion  and  counter  rebellion,  there  had  been  many  im- 
portant families  in  the  Panjab  rising  quietly  into  power  and  importance. 
These  families  had  summoned  their  retainers  round  them.     The  leaders  and 

•  Footnote,  p.  606. 
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the  retainers  had  one  common  ground  for  discontent,  one  common  bond  of 
union^  their  faith.  They  were  Sikhs.  Their  oppressors  were  Muhammadans. 
Each  of  these  leadings  was  called  a  Misl.  The  whole  of  the  Misls  was 
termed  '*  the  Sarba  Khalsa  or  whole  Sikh  people/'  Here  were  then  mate- 
rials for  the  formation  of  a  mighty  republic  in  the  East.  But  there  was 
only  one  Washington  on  earth  in  those  days  and  he  was  in  America.  The 
spirit  which  animated  him  and  his  fellow  countrymen  was  one  of  liberty 
and  law  and  desire  for  the  common  weal.  In  the  Panjdb  there  was  no 
such  m.an  and  no  such  spirit.  The  Panjab  had  passed  through  no  prelimi- 
nary  training  and  was  not  fitted  for  liberty.  Each  man,  as  he  had  risen  by 
oppression,  maintained  himself  by  the  same  means.  His  chief  thoughts 
were  for  self-aggrandizement.  Hence  these  twelve  Misls  of  the  Sikhs 
became  twelve  centres  of  jealousy.  So  long  as  Ahmad  Shah  kept  on 
invading  India,  they  remained  to  a  certain  extent  united  against  a  common 
foe.  After  he  left  India,  after  his  7th  expedition  in  1761,  the  Sikhs  for  a 
while  combined.  They  were  to  have  had  a  **  Gurumata'*  or  assembly  of 
tiie  chiefs  (a  congress  or  parliament)  once  a  year,  but  it  never  came  to  any- 
thing, or  its  meetings  were  attended  only  by  the  religious.  One  thing  is 
certain,  they  got  possession  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  And  at  this  time  they 
struck,  in  Lahore  the  political  capital  of  the  Panjdb,  the  first  Sikh  rupees. 
They  were  called  "  Qohindshdhi;'  not  "  Mnak  ShdW  as  Mr.  Griffin 
states.  The  latter  term  came  into  use  afterwards  as  we  shall  see.  The 
inscriptions  were  the  following  : — 

Obverse —  Reverse — 


See  plate  V,  fig.  !•  It  is  a  rupee  of  good,  almost  pure,  silver,  weigh- 
ing 177  grs.  which  is  the  average  weight  of  the  rupees  of  the  Moghuls. 
The  distich  on  the  obverse  is  intended  for  Persian  poetry.  It  means 
'*  Abundance  (the  word  is  de^  =  cooking-pot ;  we  have  tlie  same  vulga- 
rism in  England — '  to  keep  the  pot  boiling'  means  to  have  food  sufficient 
for  daily  use)  the  sword,  victory  and  help  without  delay.  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  obtained  from  Nanak.''  The  Sambat  year  on  the  reverse  is  57  years 
in  advance  of  our  year.  Hence  this  rupee  was  struck  in  1765  A.  D.  I  have 
rupees  of  this  type  struck  in  Lahore,  for  the  years  1822,  '25,  '26,  '27,  *28,  '30, 
'31,  '32,  '33  and  '34  There  was  an  interruption  in  1766  and  77  (i.  e.  in 
1823  and  '24)  caused  by  Ahmad  Shdh's  last  descent  on  India.  There  may 
be  rupees  for  some  of  the  missing  years.  But  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  them  for  the  years  1823  and  '24,  S.  Ahmad  Shdh  invaded  India  for  the 
last  time  then.     Puriug  this  invasion  the  ruler  of  Patiala  received  from 
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Ahmad  Shah  a  satiad  making  him  a  Maharaja.  He  is  therefore  the  old- 
est  Maharaja  in  the  country  and  unlike  all  the  rest  was  created  such  hj 
a  Musalman. 

The  years  after  the  departure  of  Ahmad  Shah  were  times  when  one 
misl  after  another  became  pre-eminent.  The  whole  of  the  Panjab  lay  at  their 
mercy.  Multan,  Kussiir,  Pakpattan,  K^ngra  were  scenes  of  many  a  bloody 
fight.  It  was  not  so  much  then  Sikh  against  Muhammadan,  but  Sikh 
against  Sikh,  Misl  against  Misl.  Taimur  Shah  son  of  Ahmad  Shdh  was 
obliged  to  come  against  Multan  in  person  in  1778-9  A.  D.,  and  it  was 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  leader  of  the  Misl  occupying  it.  But  Sikhism 
had  no  more  interruptions  from  Afghdnist4n  during  the  time  of  Taimur 
Shah.  From  Delhi,  too,  little  opposition  was  shown.  The  steady  way  in 
which  rupees  were  struck  in  consecutive  years  shows  that  the  mint  towns 
were  comparatively  free  from  attack. 

Fig.  2,  PI.  V,  is  a  rupee  struck  at  Amritsar  in  1335  S.  The  inscrip. 
tions  are  both  quite  different  from  those  on  fig.  1. 

Obverse —  Reverse — 

iX^i  aXx4m  oJj^  jj^  ^yuM  Ji  %z^ji:i  J(^  v£a^  i^.^^ 

1  do  not  pretend  here  to  give  correct  readings.  The  reverse  is  I  think 
correct.  I  have  four  rupees  of  this  series  1835,  '36,  *37,  '38.  They  enable 
me  to  read  the- mint  as^;-»  ^j^\  distinctly.  The  h  and  the  dot  under  it  are 
most  marked.  The  reading  of  the  obverse  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
3rd  line  is  not  in  my  figure.  But  it  is  all  on  a  coin  which  I  have  of  the 
year  1836.  The  middle  line  is  correct.  The  top  line  has  Shah  Ndnah  on 
it  undoubtedly.  The  whole  may  be  read  thus — "  The  man  of  victory, 
obtained  by  the  exertion  (j^*-")  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  the  grace  of  king 
Nanak,  struck  this  coin  in  each  of  the  two  worlds."  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this  rendering.  But  after  years  of  search  midst  thousands 
of  coins  I  am  able  to  do  no  more  with  certainty.  This  therefore  is  the 
Ndnak  Shdhi  rupee. 

Fig.  3,  PI.  V,  is  a  rupee  also  of  Amritsar.  But  it  returns  to  the  ob- 
verse on  fig,  1.  In  the  reverse  inscription,  however,  are  some  new  features, 
first  the  katdr  or  dagger  :  (2)  the  word  t^j^  and  (3)  the  word  ^^\,  The 
full  reverse  is  this : — 

tXflkt  (jiu^Lo  vlAViJuo  .jw^l:^ 
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I  have  a  rupee  of  th's  same  year  with  a  similar  obverse,  but  with  the 
reverse  containing,  instead  of  Amritsar  V^  «>^|  and  instead  of  the  kafdr,  a 
ffurz  or  mace.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Anandgirh  is  spelt  incorrectly. 
It  ought  to  be  ajJiiJuf .  (Tliis  place  is  the  fort  in  Anandpiir  to  which  we 
have  so  often  referred.  It  is  a  town  at  which  an  annual  fair  is  held  to 
which  all  fanatical  Sikhs  resort.  At  one  of  these  fairs  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Panjabi  scholars,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Janvier  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  an  Akali.  The  word  «>a| 
too  comes  on  this  one.  So  here  we  have  a  first  year  of  some  new  govern- 
ment or  era.  The  ka^^r  and  the  gurz  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  to 
be  one  of  brute  force.  I  cannot  say  what  it  refers  to.  Just  then  Sikhism 
was  in  a  ferment  of  raids  and  excursions  and  internal  broils.  There  was 
DO  one  leader  pre-eminent.  Combination  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
just  then.  This  word  tX^t  is  used  by  all  the  Mughal  emperors  on  their  rupees 
from  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan^  instead  of  the  figure  1,  for  the  first  year.  So 
that  the  existence  of  this  word  in  this  position  indicates  that  in  this  year 
some  new  rule  was  inaugurated.  In  fig.  4,  pi.  Y,  we  have  on  the  obverse 
the  figure  r  above  the  word  JL>a4,  and  t^  on  the  reverse,  tlius  showing  that 
this  rule  or  reform  or  new  administration  lasted  for  some  time.  In  all 
Mughal  rupees  the  same  rule  is  followed.  The  year  of  the  Hejira  is  on 
one  side  and  the  year  of  the  reign  on  the  other  :  only  as  a  rule  the  latter 
comes  with  the  mint  town  and  the  former  with  the  king's  name. 

It  is  of  this  time  I84I  S.  =  1784  A.  D.  that  Cunningham  writes, 
**  The  Sikhs  were  predominant  from  the  frontiers  of  Oude  to  the  Indus." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mah4  Singh,  the  father  of  Ran  jit  Singh,  entered 
on  that  series  of  moves  which  landed  him  the  head  of  the  Sikhs.  His  son 
Kanjit  was  bom  in  1780.  He  himself  died  young,  at  the  age  of  27  only, 
in  1792,  during  his  siege  of  Gujrdt.  But  the  coin  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  Sikh  ascendancy,  rather  than  to  Maha  Singh.  Banjit  Singh 
never  put  the  year  of  his  reign  on  his  coins. 

Figs.  5  and  6,  pi.  Y,  are  reverses  of  Anandgafh  coins  of  184>4  and  1846. 
I  have  one  other  of  1843  struck  at  the  same  place. 

Their  obverses  are  all  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  1. 

The  insciiptions  on  fig.  4  call  for  attention  :^-> 

Obverse —  Beverse — 

remains  of 

^  »XU  ym     4aryX«l      ,^j^     i^yi 
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J(^  v£^  0^4^^^  I  regard  as  Punjdbi  Persian  in  winch  there  is 
more  jingle  than  either  good  grammar  or  clear  meaning. 

Akdl  taJcht  should  mean  the  throne  of  the  Timeless  one,  that  is  of  God, 
and  should  go  along  with  Amritsar.  Maimanat  hahht,  both  words  mean 
the  same,  prosperity,  Bahht  is  usually  preceded  by  an  adjective  when  used 
in  a  compound  word.  The  language  of  the  Granth  Dr.  Trumpp  tells  us  is 
full  of  such  jingle  in  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  clear  meaning. 

The  term  u'aIm  Lsr^  comes  for  the  first  time,  on  this  coin.  Sachcha  Sh&h, 
"  true  king,"  is  the  title  by  which  in  the  "  Sakhi  Book"  Gobind  Singh  is 
always  addressed.  Here  it  is  used  in  the  plural  (I  have  shown  this  in  7  and 
8)  and  probably  has  to  do  with  both  Nanak  and  Gobind  Singh ;  for  here 
Ndnah  is  not  preceded  by  the  term  Shdh. 

The  years  between  1846  S.  and  1856  S.  must  have  been  years  of  great 
distraction  and  disorder  all  over  the  Panjab.  I  find  my  cabinet,  after  my 
diligent  search  of  years,  without  any  rupees  of  this  period  except  an  Amrit- 
sar rupee  of  1854. 

In  June  1856  S.  Eanjit  Singh  entered  Lahore.  Before  that  time  the 
city  had  been  in  the  possession  of  at  least  three  Sardars^  each  of  which  held 
a  portion  of  it.  We  do  not  need  to  give  imagination  much  rein  in  order 
to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  what  Lahore  must  have  been  during  that  period. 

The  historian  of  the  Panjab  Rai  Kanhiya  Ldll,  C.  E.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  history  of  the  Panjab  in  Urdu  prose,  about  what 
happened  after  Ran  jit's  entry  into  Lahore.     The  poets  baing  all  present  :^ 


^^    ^G    K    A^    0^/  jjjS  J     u^b     jjj^      ^jx^    ^f  ^A    vj.^*  ^ 

dCuit    4>Jo^    jyjJ     jyU    Jlvs-ib     •     J^j«H^     ^a»J^  J     ^    »     t^  ^ 
\i   OLSy    ^1^1    t:,^  j,j     ^^f  te^U^  jA    f^A     w,^    ij     *%-^ 


This  is  all  wrong.     The  distich  in   question   was   used  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  rupees  of  1822  S.     It  was  not  made  for  the  1st  year  of  Ranjit 

•  History  of  the  Sikhs.     2nd  Edition,  p.  179. 
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Singh.  Neither  were  rupees  struck  quite  so  early.  I  have  never  seen  a 
rupee  yet  of  1856.  But  I  have  several  of  1857,  struck  in  Lahore  and  these 
were  the  rupees  first  issued  hy  Ban  jit  Singh.  But  they  do  not  contain  his 
name.  Banjit  Singh  put  his  name  on  nothing,  gave  his  name  to  nothing. 
The  fort  he  huilt  at  Amritsar  is  called  Gohind  Garh ;  the  garden  he  made 
there,  B^m  Bagh. 

The  rupees  of  1857  S.  =  1800  A.  D.  are  shown  in  figs.  7  and  8,  PI.  V. 
I  have  given  both  sides.  There  is  no  sign  of  "  Banjit*'  any  where.  Figs. 
9  and  10  of  the  same  plate  give  the  obverses  of  two  coins  of  1860  S.  and 
1864  S.,  both  struck  at  Lahore  and  containing  the  same  inscription.  A 
careful  study  of  these  will  show  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  reading  coins 
which  contain  only  a  few  of  the  centre  words  of  the  inscriptions.  On  the 
reverse  is  an  anchor  which  on  Lahore  rupees  is  a  new  sign.  Since  the  plate 
was  drawn  other  coins  have  turned  up  :  but  they  add  to  the  inscription  and 
confusion.  The  cross  lines  are  the  difficulties.  The  lower  one  on  the  ob- 
verse evidently  is  the  v^  of  ^^*a,Lc,  The  top  one  I  have  not  yet  read. 
However  here  are  the  complete  inscriptions  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out. 


Obverse — 


Beverse — 
Same  as  on  No.  I. 
With  additions   of   anchor   and 

leaf. 


After  the  accession  of  Banjit  Singh  rupees  were  struck  regularly  every 
year  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  After  the  conquest  of  Multan  there  must 
have  been  a  mint  established  there,  for  the  rupees  run  in  pretty  regular 
series.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  the  events  of  Banjit  Singh's  career 
after  the  capture  of  Lahore. 

1801-2.     Beduces  Banghi  Misl  and  Eusstir  becomes  tributary. 

1802.  Takes  Amritsar. 

1803.  Bepulses  Sansdr  Ohand,  a  hill  r^ja. 

1804.  Again  repulses  Sans4r  Chand. 

180i>-5.     Obtains   homage   from  governors   of  Jhang,   Sahiwal   and 

Multdn. 

1805.  Holkar  goes  to  the  Panjab,  pursued  by  the  English.  Last 
Gurumata  or  national  Sikh  Council  held.  After  this  the  Panjab  may 
he  regarded  as  a  kingdom  or  absolute  monarchy. 

1806.  Banjit  Singh  interferes  south  of  Satlaj.     Takes  Ludiana. 

1807.  Takes  Kussur  and  the  town  of  Multdn  but  not  citadel  :  still 
obtains  tribute. 
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1808.  Sikbs  south  of  Satlaj  ask  for  British  protection. 

1808-9.     Mr.  Metcalfe  sent  on  mission  to  Banjit.     K.  again  invades 
territories  S.  of  Satlaj. 

1809.  British  troops  occupy  Ludiana.     B.  signs  Qrst  treaty  with  Bri« 
tish.     He  gets  Kangra  fort. 

1809-11.     Disturbances  with  the  Gurkhas. 

1810.  Banjit  fails  again  in  obtaining  Multdn. 

1811.  Shah  Zamitn  goes  to  Lahore.     Banjit  Singh  conquers  states 
south  of  Kashmir. 

1812.  Shdh  Shtija  and  family  go  to  Lahore. 

1813.  Banjit  obtains  possession  of   Attock.    "Sikhs  defeat  Afgh&ns 
afterwards  near  the  town. 

1813- 14.     Banjit  gets  possession  of  the  Koh-i-Nur  diamond.     Shdh 
6h4ja  and  his  family  escape. 

1814.  Banjit  fails  in  an  expedition  against  Kashmir. 

1815.  Comparative  rest. 

1816.  Small  raid  towards  the  S.  W. 

1817.  Nothing  important. 

1818.  Multan  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  months.     Later  in   same 
year  occupies  Peshawur  temporarily. 

1819.  Kashmir  conquered. 
1819-20.     Dera  Gazi  Khan  conquered. 

1821.  Dera  Ismael  Khan  subdued. 

1822.  Minor  quarrels,  Ventura  and  Allard  arrive  in  Lahore. 

1823.  Battle  of  Noshehra.     Pesh4war  reduced  but  not  retained. 

1824.  Bebellion  of  Muhammadan  tribes  near  Attock. 

1825.  Intentions  on  Shikarpur. 

1826.  Sick. 

1827.  Mission  to  Governor-General.     Disturbances  at  Peshawur. 
1827-30.     No  conquests. 

1831.     Banjit  Singh  meets  Governor- General  at  Buper. 
1831.     Expels  Daudputras  from  S.  W.  Pan  jab. 
1831-3.     Various  negotiations.     Fort  Attock  built. 

1833.  Shah  Shuja  leaves  Ludiana  for  Afghanistan.  He  defeats 
Sindhians  in  January  1834  near  Shikarpore,  but  he  is  himself  defeated  in 
July  at  Kandahar.     He  returns  to  India  1835. 

1834.  Banjit  Singh  annexes  Peshawur.     Tank  and  Bunnoo  subdued. 
I                                Ladakh  reduced. 

1835.  Claims  Shikdrpur  but  makes  no  attempt  on  it. 

1836.  Banjit  restrained  by  English  from  attacking  Sind. 

1837.  Battle  of  Jumrud  in  which  I{ari  Singh  was  slain  and  two  guns 
lost. 
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1838.  Negotiations  about  Sh&h  Sbtija. 

1839.  Banjit  Singh  dies,  27th  of  June. 

The  rupees  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  follow  one  of  the  preceding 
types.  They  were  struck  in  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  The  latter  rupees, 
however,  from  1861  S.  (perhaps  1859  S.),  show  another  sign.  I  have  drawn 
on  Plate  V,  figs.  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  10,  and  17  to  show  them.  The  first 
four  have  a  sign  on  the  obverse,  of  a  double  branch.  This  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  peacock's  tail.  The  one  on  No.  15  is  a  different  attempt,  I 
cannot  say  better.  The  figure  on  No.  16  is  quite  different.  It  represents 
the  drist  or  thumb  mirror  worn  by  women  of  loose  character.  No.  17  has 
a  branch  only  on  it.  The  dates  are  1861,  62,  62,  62,  63,  63  and  66  respec 
tively. 

During  all  these  years  a  woman  named  Mora,  whom  Kanjit  Singh  first 
saw  at  a  dance  at  the  Shalimdr  gardens  at  Lahore,  a  dancing  girl,  ruled 
Ranjit  Singh.  Such  was  the  power  she  had  over  him  that  the  two  often 
appeared  in  public  on  an  elephant  ip  a  state  of  intoxication.  One  day  she 
laid  a  wager  that  she  would  do  the  same  as  Ntir  Jahan  had  done  with 
Jahangir,get  her  name  on  the  rupees  of  Banjit  Singh  along  with  his.  This, 
Cunningham  says,  she  accomplished.  **  In  1811  he  caused  coins  or  medals 
to  be  struck  bearing  her  name."*  But  the  coins  do  not  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion. She  put  her  mark  on  the  coins.  Mora  means  a  peacock.  Hence  the 
tail  of  the  peacock  is  her  mark.  The  coins  are  known  as  Mora  Shdhi  rupees 
amongst  the  bankers,  although  the  profession  of  the  woman  is  always  added 
Mora  Kanchni  (the  prostitute).  The  mark  en  No.  16,  the  arisi  is  not 
necessarily  the  mark  of  a  dancing  girl.  It  is  often  worn  by  wealthy,  vain 
women  of  all  castes.  There  is  one  feature  of  all  these  rupees  of  Mora. 
The  alif  in  the  word  AMI  is  left  out.  The  inscriptions  are  the  same  as 
on  fig.  2  of  PI.  V.  Mora  was  afterwards  discarded.  According  to  the 
Sakhi  Book  one  of  the  most  grievous  sins  a  Sikh  could  commit  was  to  keep 
a  Muhammadan  woman,  and  Mora  was  a  Kashmiri  and  therefore  a 
Muhammadan.  The  Sikh  community  stood  it  for  a  long  time.  But  they 
determined  to  punish  Banjit  for  his  continued  debauchery.  They  there- 
fore in  the  first  place  refused  his  offerings  to  the  temple.  Then  they 
Buminoned  him  before  an  assembly  of  priests  at  Amritsar  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Panjdb,  with  folded  hands  and  bare  feet,  had  to  acknowledge  his  sin 
and  profess  penitence  and  ask  for  forgiveness  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Khalsa.  They  fined  him  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  of  rupees  :  but  the  wily 
sinner  pleaded  poverty  and  got  off  by  paying  5,000  rupees.  The  fine  was 
probably  more  than  the  gifts  they  had  refused,  and  Banjit  packed  offf 

•       •  History  of  the  Sikhs.    2nd  Edition,  p.  179. 

t  She  was  the  cause  of  all  Ranjit's  hesitation  and  folly  on  the  occasion  of  Motcalfe 
going  to  the  Panjib  court.    It  was  for  her  sake  he  was  always  returning  to  Amritsar. 
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Mora  to  Patbanko^  and  consoled  himself  for  her  loss  with  the  charms  of 
another  woman,  named  Gulbegam,  and  other  unmentionable  loves.  He, 
long  before  his  death,  became  a  confirmed  drunkard  and  a  more  confirmed 
debauchee.  Dr.  Macgregor's  book  reveals  many  weaknesses  of  the  Sikh 
conqueror. 

The  coins  after  the  Mora  series  go  on  steadily.  The  Amritsar  rupees 
keep  to  fcheir  own  inscription.  The  Lahore  rupees  have  the  third  line  of 
obverse  as  on  fig.  8.  Figs.  17  and  18  (the  latter  on  PI.  VI)  show  the 
8rd  line  of  the  Amritsar  rupee  inscriptions.  Fig.  8  shows  the  third  line 
of  the  Lahore  ones.*  PI.  VI,  fig.  19  is  a  rupee  struck  at  Multdn  Ddr-ul- 
Am6n  "  the  abode  or  gate  of  peace  or  safety."  The  inscriptions  are  the 
same  as  those  on  tbe  later  Lahore  rupees.  The  leaf  is  along  with  the 
mint  towriy  not  as  in  the  Amritsar  rupees  which  have  the  leaf  for  the  first 
time  in  1859  S.,  afterwards  in  1866  S.  and  afterwards  regularly  as  shown 
in  fig.  18,  pi.  VI.     I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  sign. 

Up  to  J 884  S.  the  rupees  had  the  year  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
above  the  end  of  w  in  «-^.  This  year  1884  S.  appears  on  all  the  coins  of 
the  next  ten  years  and  sometimes  afterwards.  The  real  year  is  put  on  the 
obverse  as  in  fig.  20,  pi.  VI,  where  we  have  the  figures  a1  between  «^i{^ 
and  JLoi.  I  have  the  whole  series  going  up  to  1894  S.  or  rather  94  S., 
for  the  other  figures  are  dropped  in  the  obverses.  Fig.  22,  pi.  VI,  goes  up 
to  1900  S.  in  the  obverse,  keeping  1884  in  the  reverse. 

The  year  1885  S.  has  rupees  of  its  own  without  any  year  on  the 
obverse.  But  this  year  is  retained  on  the  reverse  of  all  the  later  Sikh 
coins,  down  to  the  year  1906  S.,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Gujr4t,  the  real 
date  of  the  rupee  being  placed  on  the  obverse.  Fig.  25,  pi.  VI  is  of  the 
year  94  S.,  but  it  has  1885  on  the  reverse.  I  have  given  it,  because  it  has  a 
ka^ar  to  the  right  of  the  alif  in  akdl. 

Fig.  21,  pi.  VI  calls  for  remark.  On  the  obverse  it  has  the  inscription 
of  fig.  1,  pi.  V.  On  the  reverse  is  a  circle  of  dots  in  which  is  a  leaf  and 
Samhat  1884.  The  margin  is  only  partly  legible.  Akdl  is  there  and  so  is 
Kashmir,     Kashmir  was  conquered  in  1819  A.  D.  =  1S76  Sambat. 

Fig.  22  is  worthy  of  notice  as  showing  an  Amritsar  rupee  with  the 
original  distich  on  it  as  on  fig.  1,  PI.  V. 

Fig.  23  claims  separate  notice.  The  obverse  contains  the  inscription 
of  No.  1,  PI.  V  in  fine  condition,  every  letter  being  visible.  The  reverse 
has  two  figures  on  it,  Nanak  and  his  Muhammadan  fellow  wanderer 
Mardana.  Below  these  are  the  words  "  Z'trh-i-Ldhore  1885."  But  the 
real  date  is  93  as  shown  in  the  obverse.     The  origin  of  this  retention  of 

•  In  Plato  VI,  owing  to  some  obtuseness  of  my  own,  I  have  put  the  reverses  of 
coins  to  the  loft  and  obverses  to  the  right,  reversing  the  order  followed  in  the  Vth 
plate. 
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the  years  1884  and  1885  has  been  explained  to  me  thus.  There  is  a  class 
of  faqirs  who  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  breaths  a  man  will 
take  is  numbered  when  he  is  born,  the  more  slowly  people  breathe  the 
longer  will  they  live.  I  suppose  the  idea  may  have  got  into  Ranjit  Singh's 
mind  (he  was  the  slave  of  all  kinds  of  superstitions  as  well  as  lusts),  that 
if  he  could  manage  to  drag  out  one  year  to  the  extent  of  ten,  his  life  would 
be  all  the  longer,  the  number  of  years  being  originally  fixed.  This  rupee, 
the  oixly  one  I  have  seen  of  this  kind,  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  J.  Doxie 
who  kindly  made  me  an  electrotype  copy  of  it. 

Fig.  24,  PI.  VI  is  a  Peshawar  Sikh  Rupee.  Obverse  as  in  fig.  1,  PI.  V 
with  year  1894.  It  was  struck  by  Hari  Singh  and  the  date  is  that  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life  18U4  =  1837  A.  D.  =  date  of  battle 
of  Jumrdd.  The  reverse  has  on  it  Zarh-i-Peskdwar  8anat-i-Jalus  1894. 
The  date  is  on  each  side  and  it  is  the  same  year.  It  is  a  light  rupee, 
weighing  only  135  grs. 

The  remaining  figures  on  pi.  VI  are  those  of  rupees  struck  after  the 
death  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He  died  in  1839  A.  D.,  as  we  have  seen  1896 
Sambat.  Fig.  26  is  a  rupee  of  97  S.  It  has  on  it  Om  in  Panjdbi  letters.* 
Mr.  Lepel  Qriflfin  says  that  there  is  a  rare  rupee  with  "  IThy"  on  it,  which 
he  says  means  God.  Now  I  have  never  seen  this  word.  I  think  it  must 
be  a  mistake  for  Om,  the  invocation  in  common  use  in  Thibet.  Vn^  does 
not  mean  Ood,  it  only  means  bodtf.f  Thus  Devdnga  means  God  incarnate 
or  embodied  God. 

Fig.  27  is  a  rupee  of  the  year  99  with  a  tristil  on  it. 

Fig.  28  is  a  rupee  of  the  year  1900  S.  with  an  umbrella  on  it. 

Fig.  29  is  of  1902  with  an  umbrella  to  the  staff  of  which  is  attached  a  flag 

Fig.  80  is  of  1904.  It  has  on  it  a  canopy  under  which  is  the  word 
Sat  in  Gurmukhi  or  Panjdbi  letters.  Sat  =  the  True,  i,  e.,  God.  Below  to 
the  left  is  a  very  peculiar  knot. 

Fig.  81  is  of  1905.  It  has  on  it  again  the  canopy  and  Sat  To  the  left 
is  a  thorny  club. 

All  these  coins  from  figs.  25  to  81  inclusive  are  of  Amritsar.  They 
have  the  inscriptions  on  the  obverse  varying  from  fig.  4  in  several  points 
and  also  from  those  in  fig.  2. 

Obverse —  The  cross  bars  are    eliminated.     I  can 

^^  assign  no  meaning  to  them,  although 

cUi  Atxm  ^jfjjjS  C*3  ^  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  an  important 

f^^J^j^y  ^J  *^  part  of  the  inscription. 

«  Panjdb  Bij&hB. 

t  [Om  is  a  Brahmanic  symbol  of  the  Deity,  well-known  throughoat  India.  Ung 
is  merely  an  anglicised  spoiling  of  it,  and  does  not  mean  body,  which  is  ang^  Sanskrit 
anga»    £d.] 
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Fig.  32,  PI.  VI  is  a  MuMn  rupee  of  the  year  1899  S.  The  rupees  of 
Amritsar  are  the  only  ones  which  have  the  double  year  on  them.  Those 
of  Multan  and  Lahore  have  only  one  year  on  them.  This  rupee  has  on 
the  reverse,  together  with  the  leaf,  a  thorn  mark.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
lily.  The  Lahore  and  Multan  rupees,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  type  of  the 
coins  of  1857  A.  S.  in  their  inscriptions. 

There  were  gold  coins  struck  also  by  Ran  jit  Singh.  I  give  one  in 
PL  IX,  fig.  74.     Its  inscriptions  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  the  Gurmukhi  and  other  coins  of  the  Sikhs. 
Guru=teacher,  mukhi  =  mouth.  Hence  Gurmukhi  =  language  of  the 
Guru,  which  is  the  Panjabi  of  the  people.  The  characters  in  which  the 
language  is  written  are  of  Sanskrit  origin. 

Fig.  33,  PI.  VII  is  a  gold  coin  weighing  167  grs.  It  has  on  it,  in 
Gurmukhi,  the  obverse  of  fig.  1,  PI.  V.  But  the  reverse  is  "  Wdh  Quru 
7**,  Wdh  Quru  ji,  ^^^  Guru  jiy*  the  religious  cry  of  the  Sikhs.  It 
has  no  date  on  it  and  no  mint.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  in 
gold  in  Gurmukhi.     Its  weight  indicates  that  it  is  a  regular  mohur  and 

not  a  medal. 

Fig.  34?,  pi  VII  is  a  silver  coin  in  Gurmukhi,  weight  116  grs.  Obverse 
as  on  obverse  of  38.  "  De^,  tegh,  fath,  nasrat  i  he  darang  ydfdt  aj  Ndnak 
Quru  Qobind  Singh,''' 

Rev.  **  Jarb  i  Kashmir  i  Sri  AMI  Puruhh  ju  Year  189—.*  On 
the  obverse  is  a  sword  crossing  a  shield,  on  the  reverse  is  the  leaff.  "  Sri 
Akdl  Furukh  jV  is  the  commencement  of  the  "  Akdl  Astut'^  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Timeless  one,  which  hymn  follows  the  Jaj[>j{  in  Guru  Gobind's 
Granth.     The  words  mean  "  hail,  timeless  Divinity." 

These  two  Gurmukhi  coins  are  in  my  cabinet.  I  got  the  gold  one  in 
Ludiana  and  the  silver  one  in  Lahore.     I  have  as  yet  seen  no  others  in  any 

cabinet  or  museum. 

The  rest  of  the  coins  on  PI.  VII  require  but  scant  notice.  They  are 
all  of  copper  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  great  weight  and  bold 
execution  and  extreme  rarity.  They  are  not  old.  There  are  full  dates  on 
two ;  both  the  same  1885.  Nos.  35  and  37  are  probably  of  the  same  date 
or  near  it.  The  hexagonal  ones  I  thought  had  been  hammered  into  that 
shape  after  coinage.  But  this  is  impossible.  Since  drawing  the  plate 
I  have  got  another  weighing  322  grs.  There  may  be  more.  I  had  to  pay 
a  rupee  each  for  these  large  ones,  as  I  find  the  Sikhs  worship  them.  They 
contain  full  inscriptions  and  the  name  of  Ndnak,  and  that  is  all  a  real 
Sikh  wants.     The  broad  Muhammadan  rupees  of  Akbar  fetch  a  large  price 

•  See  Introduction  to  Trumpp*B  Granth.    Footnote,  p.  xc. 

t  Kashmfr  was  conquered  by  Eanjit  in  1819  A.  D.  «  1876  S.  So  this  coin  was 
struck  some  time  after  the  conquest. 


[i 
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in  the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  Kalimah  on  one 
side.     The  inscriptions  are  thus — 

Obverse  of  all : — Akdl  Sahdt,  Ouru  Ndnah  •/*;'*  devices  various. 

Eeverse : — "  Jarh  Sri  Ambratsar  jt'*  and  date,  device  a  leaf.  In 
No.  40  every  letter  is  perfect.  The  dies  of  the  rupees  must  have  been  as 
large  as  these  large  coins.  No.  41  is  a  smaller  sized  one,  of  less  weight, 
but  witb  tbe  same  inscription,  weight  175  grs. 

No.  42,  PL  VIII  is  a  bilingual  coin  in  copper  with  a  variety  of  the 
previous  inscription.  It  reads  obverse  : — **  B^bd  Ndnak  ji  Saha."  Reverse  : 
— "  Yak  falus**  in  Persian.  6&bd  =  pddri  is  the  term  of  endearment 
whereby  the  Gtiru  is  known  amongst  his  followers.  The  date  on  this 
coin  in  Arabic  figures  is  apparently  1900  S. ;  weight  153  grs. 

No.  43  has  the  same  inscriptions,  mutilated  in  Gurmukhi  and  witb 
ornaments  on  the  Persian  side, 

Nos.  44,  45,  46  are  obverses  of  small  coins  struck  in  Amritsar.  They 
have  in  them  the  inscription  of  the  copper  coins  of  PL  VII.  Their  devices 
are  respectively  a  kafar  and  a  flag. 

No.  47  is  the  reverse  of  an  Amritsar  coin.  It  has  '*  Jarb  Sri  Abratsar^^ 
on  it.     Tbe  m  is  omitted.     With  the  leaf  is  a  star  or  thorn. 

No.  48  has  on  the  obverse  the  inscription  on  rupees  fig.  26  <&c.  Eeverse 
is  "  P£o  ana  i  Nanak  Sh4hi,**  a  quarter  anna  of  the  Nanak  Sh4b.  The 
Fao  ana  is  not  on  this  specimen,  but  on  one  I  got  while  this  paper  was  in 
hand. 

No.  49  has  a  similar  obverse  with  date  1896  S,  over  the  Panj&bi  word 
Mfi  =  year.  Tbe  date  is  repeated  on  the  reverse,  above  a  leaf  whicb  is 
surrounded  by  beads.  There  are  remains  of  words  which  indicate  that 
spelling  was  not  a  strong  point  witb  the  Sikhs.  It  was  struck  at  Derajat. 
But  there  is  an  ain  (o)  introduced. 

No.  50  is  a  coin  of  the  same  parts.  It  is  given  only  in  the  reverse. 
Inscription  is  "  2^rb  i  Dera^^  (jat.) 

No.  51  is  noteworthy  as  having  two  leaves  on  the  obverse  with  the 
inscription  going  round  them.  It  has  also  the  same  inscription  repeated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

No.  52  has  the  usual  obverse  inscription.  But  the  reverse  one  goes 
round  a  leaf  and  is  Jarb  Antra  (tsar)  y  whicb  is  tbe  only  place  where  the 
name  of  their  capital  is  spelt  correctly. 

No.  53  is  a  coin  of  which  I  regret  I  have  as  yet  met  no  large  full 
sized  one.  On  the  obverse  it  has  the  usual  inscription.  But  on  the  reverse 
it  has  "  khalasa  ji,  jarb  Ambratsar  jC*  round  a  leaf.  It  was  therefore 
struck  by  the  Khalasa  or  Khalsa.     Weight  178  grs. 

No.  54  is  an  ordinary  coin  as  to  inscriptions.  But  the  figure  of  a  lion 
shows  that  it  is  one  of  Sher  Singh's.    The  Sikhs  never  were  great  artists. 

H 
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No.  55  is  a  copper  coin  with  the  Persian  inscription  on  obverse  of 
fig.  1,  PL  V.     On  the  reverse  it  has  also  "  Jalus  Zarh  Sri  Amritsar''  1897  S. 

No.  56  has  apparently  the  same  on  obverse  as  No.  55.  But  on  reverse 
it  has  (Zarh)  Kashmir,  8r%  Akal  1899  S. 

No.  57  is  the  same  as  55,  with  other  words  of  the  inscription  not  in  55, 
and  on  obverse  the  year  1881  S. 

No.  58  is  a  rude  coin  with  bold  letters  on  it  which  are  a  perfect  jumble. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  village  mint. 

No.  59,  PI.  IX  is  an  ordinary  pice  to  look  at,  at  first.  But  its  inscrip- 
tions are  extraordinary  and  inexplicable.  I  have  given  four  sketches  of 
it.  Nos.  60,  61,  62  are  the  same  coin  :  ''  Akdl  devaki  danaf  is  certainly 
the  inscription.     Devaki  is  a  name  of  a  man  and  daruij  means  a  dragon.* 

On  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  the  same  name  comes  in  Persian  with  '*  Akal  Guru 
NanakjV^  in  Giirmukhi  letters.  The  reverses  of  all  are  just  the  ordinary 
Amritsar  ones.  No  one  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  Devaki  or 
dafu^\ 

No.  66  has  "  Akdl  SahdV^  in  Gurmukhi  and  Takfalus  in  Persian  both 
on  one  side.  The  other  side  is  a  smudge,  but  it  has  the  leaf  and  therefore 
the  mint  name  was  there  once. 

No.  67.  Obverse  "  Akdl  Ndnakji.''  Reverse  "  Zarh  i  Khitta  i  Kash- 
mir 1789*'  or  rather  20789  which  are  most  extraordinary  dates. f  There  is 
small  flag  over  khitta. 

No.  68  is  a  most  extraordinary  production.  In  the  middle  of  a 
peculiar  star  is  the  word  Ndnak  in  Persian  characters.  On  the  other  side 
round  a  leaf  is  "  Zarh  i  JBish^'  (or  something  like  this,  perhaps  it  is  Fathd — 
it  is  obscure)  nkot,'*     The  date  1894  S. 

No.  69  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  contains  only  the  ends  of  words. 
They  however  have  not  occurred  on  any  we  have  yet  looked  at.  '^  Oaf*  is 
the  end  of  one.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  end  of  Guru  Angad's  name. 
The  device  on  the  reverse  is  new,  a  circle  with  four  spikes  in  it.  The  date 
looks  all  right,  but  it  gives  no  help  and  it  is  in  Arabic  figures  1729.  If 
however  the  figures  are  intended  for  Gurmukhi  ones,  there  is  a  slight 
muddle. 

No.  70  is  equally  obscure.  The  one  word  plain  on  it  is  "  DhegV 
What  the  rest  means  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell.     Some  learned  Panjibis  say, 

*  [DevaUvA  the  name  of  a  woman ;  Erishi^i's  mother  was  called  so.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  incomplete,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  final  dl  in  the  first  line  ; 
the  last  line  probably  ended  inji  (as  in  Ndnak  Ji).    En.] 

t  [It  should  bo  observed,  however,  that  2078  is  in  a  separate  place  fix)m  9,  and 
that  by  the  side  of  9  there  is  a  trace  of  another  number,  apparently  6.  So  that  2078 
and  95  would  seem  to  be  two  distinct  dates,  of  which  96  (•'.  «.,  S.  1896}  would  be  very 
appropriate.    Ei>.] 
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it  is  their  way  of  spelling  Te^h  Bah&dur.  But  dhe^  is  so  out-of-tbe-waj 
a  pronunciation  for  Tegh,  I  cannot  think  this  is  what  is  meant.  The 
reverse  is  equally  obscure.  Perhaps  some  larger  coins  may  be  found  of 
both  these  types.  (The  next  letter  after  the  ^  is  p.  Therefore  Dhe^ 
Bahadur  may  be  meant.) 

No.  71  is  a  more  satisfactory  coin.  Obverse  **  Sen. Singh  1898"  S. 
The  word  Singh  is  spelt  in  the  usual  vulgar  fashion,  and  the  date  in  Arabic 
figures  reads  backwards  8981  like  as  on  some  coins  of  Hyder  Ali.  The 
reverse  has  a  cross  and  a  leaf  and  the  mint  in  Persian,  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  its  letters  to  enable  us  to  make  it  out.  It  is  a  rough  coin  and  the  only 
one  I  haye  yet  seen  bearing  a  ruler's  name,  if  No.  70  has  not  Tegh  Bah^ur 
on  it. 

No.  72  is  a  lump  of  copper.  It  has  on  one  side  in  Persian  "  Ziarh  i 
Kashmir  J'  On  the  other  "  Samtoat  1880"  in  a  circle.  This  was  struck 
four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Kashmir.  The  rough  coins  of  Ahmad 
8b4h,  struck  in  Kashmir,  are  exactly  of  this  type,  lumps  of  copper  stamped 
and  made  current. 

No.  73  is  just  such  another  piece  of  metal  as  No.  72.  It  has  on  the 
obyerse  in  Qurmukhi  "  Ndnah  86'\h),  On  reverse  it  has  two  swords, 
back  to  back,  between  which  is  a  flower  or  dotted  rays.  The  whole  was 
enclosed  in  a  double  circle  with  dots.  It  is  a  Kashmir  coin.  The  inscrip* 
tion  may  read  Ndna(Jc)  (zarh  i)  Ka8h(mtr.) 

No.  74  is  a  gold  mohur  of  1861  S.  It  bears  the  inscriptions  of  the 
rupees  figs.  26,  27  &c.  The  only  particular  thing  to  notice  in  it  is  that 
it  has  no  alif  in  the  word  AkdL  Thus  it  would  seem  to  have  been  struck 
during  the  period  Mora  was  exercising  so  baneful  an  influence  over  the 
sovereign  and  his  court.  I  cannot  conceive  so  grave  a  mistake  happening, 
unless  all  supervision  had  been  taken  away  from  the  mint.  It  was  repeated 
year  after  year.  It  is  true  the  coin  was  in  Persian,  and  the  Sikhs  are  not 
Persian  readers.  The  hatred  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  towards  Muham- 
madanism  was  so  great  that  he  prohibited  the  study  of  Persian,  and  positively 
forbade  any  one  of  his  followers  getting  his  livelihood  by  the  use  of  it. 
And  yet  as  we  have  seen  all  the  rupees  of  the  Sikhs  are  in  Persian,  bad 
Persian  it  is  true,  but  Persian.  Banjit  Singh's  most  trusted  adviser  was 
the  f aqir  (as  he  in  his  false  humility  called  himself)  Aziz  ud  Din.  Ranjit 
Singh  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  was  in  learning  a  thousand  years 
behind  his  time.  Hence  I  suppose  he  cared  little  as  to  what  was  on  his 
coins.  And  his  subjects  cared  less,  provided  they  got  good  weight  and  good 
metal.  That  the  metal  is  good  is  shown  by  the  Ndnak  Shdhi  rupees  being 
in  constant  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  sell  for  17  annas  each,  on  account  of  the  excellent  silver  they 
have  in  them. 
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The  coins  depicted  in  plates  YIII  and  IX  are  known  as  Ndnak  Shdhi 
pice.     They  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  at  the  rate  of  56,  57,  58  couples  (tagge) 
for  the  rupee  or  from  112  to  116.     Now  6  Nanak  Shahi  pice  weigh  down 
7  of  our  pice,  and  hence  each  one  is  ^ths  of  one  of  our  pice.     Hence, 
roughly  speaking,  althou'feh  our  pice  is  of  less  weight  than  the  N^nak  Shahi 
pice,  the  market  value  of  the  latter  is  one  half  that  of  the  former.     These 
pice  are  in  great  demand.     Their  cheapness  enables  a  man  to  give  away 
at  a  marriage  112  to  116  coins,  whereas  if  he  changed  a  rupee  into  pice 
struck  by  the  English,  he  would  give  only  64.     Thus  he  gives  more  actual 
weight  of  metal  and  gives  more  in  number.     In  Amritsar  and  Lahore  and 
all  centres  of  population  in  the  Panjab  they  are  in  great  demand.     One 
source  of  gain  of  the  money-changers  is  the  trade  in  these  pice.     They 
sell  them  to  people  who  are  about  to  celebrate  a  marriage.     Afterwards  in 
the  course  of  barter  and  exchange  the  coins  find  their  way  to  the  shop- 
keepers and  traders   who  let  them  accumulate,  until  they  have  a  rupee's 
worth,  when  they  sell  them  to  the  money-changer  again  at  reduced  rates. 
Each   money-changer's   stock   consists   chiefly  of    these     pice.      He  has 
hundredweights  stored  away.     As  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
they  are  mixed  with  other  odd  coins.     And  it  is  from  these  mixed  heaps  of 
things  that  most  of  the  rarest  coins  of  the  Panjab  olden  times  are  obtained 
For  when  the  coins  return  to  the  money-changer,  he  sets  to  work  to  sort 
them,  and  every  year  he  gets  great  quantities  (if  he  is  in  a  favourable  part 
of  the  country)  of  coins  other  than  Nanak  Shiihi  pice.     It  is  from  these 
men  I  have  got  all  my  rarest  coins.     They  are  the  natural  places  for  old 
coin  deposits.     But  whereas  dealers  charge  enormous  prices  for  their  coins, 
these  men  are  content  if  they  get  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  the 
coin.     The  stream  incoming  is  constant.     I  have  sometimes  visited  one 
of  these  places  as  often  as  twice  a  week  and  have  never  been  disappointed 
yet.     The  silver  coins  however  do  not  lodge  here.     They  get  only  as  far 
down  as  the  sarrdfs  and  dealers  in  bullion,  and  to  them  therefore  I  go 
for  rupees  and  gold  coins.     Of  course  if  no  collector  goes  near  these  shops, 
the  copper  coins  are  melted  down  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  they  contain, 
and  the  silver  and  gold  coins  are  melted  down  for  the  sake  of  bullion  or 
ornaments.     I  am  sorry  to  add  that  up  to  the  present  no  collection  of 
Sikh  coins  exists  for  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  the  Sikhs  once 
held  sway.* 

There  is  one  point  still  more,  worthy  of  notice,  before  I  close  this 
paper.  I  mean  the  ratio  existing  between  silver  and  copper.  I  have  shown 
above  that  the  pice  sell  for  from  112  to  116  per  rupee  and  that  they  are 

*  [  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  the  Panjab  Government  have  purchased  the 
wliQle  of  Mr.  Bo4ger8*  Sikh  coins  for  the  Lahore  Museam.    £j).] 
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heavier,  bj  one-sixth,  than  an  English  struck  pice  which  sells  at  64  per 
rupee.  At  this  rate  silver  is  about  72  times  dearer  than  copper.  I  am 
incliued  to  think  this  is  the  ratio  which  obtained  in  olden  times.  If  so, 
mj  calculations  with  respect  to  the  income  of  Akbar  will  have  received 
strong  confirmation. 


Additional  Note, 

There  are  three  transliterations  which  demand  explanation,  those  on 
the  Dera  Ghizi  Khdn  coins.  In  mj  paper  the  coin  I  have  given  was 
ascribed,  according  to  the  most  learned  Panj4bi  I  could  get  hold  of,  to 
2hi^h  Bahadur,  1  confessed  in  mj  paper  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
reading.  After  mj  paper  was  sent  off,  I  again  visited  the  bazaar,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  find  some  clue  to  the  deciphering  of  this  to  me  then 
unique  coin.  I  got  without  any  difficulty  no  less  than  25  coins  of  this 
description,  and  I  at  once  began  to  compare  them  with  each  other.  Then 
I  found  that  one  coin  had  a  little  of  the  top  line,  another  a  little  of  the 
bottom  one,  a  third  a  little  of  the  right  middle  line,  and  a  fourth  a  portion 
of  the  left  of  the  coin,  and  thus  I  found  out  that  the  coins  were  struck  at 
Dera  Ohdzt  Khan,     The  other  transliterations  require  no  notice. 

Since  this  paper  was  in  the  press,  I  have  found  out  rupees  bearing  the 
name  of  Bdm,  struck  in  Lundt  and  also  Qwmukhi  and  Sanscrit,  I  have 
also  obtained  one  rupee,  struck  at  Jhang^  and  several  struck  at  PtW  Dddan 
Kh6n.  I  have  also  seen  some  gold  mohurs  in  the  Lahore  Museum  struck 
in  Qurmukhi  with  the  same  dies  as  some  of  the  commonest  pice,  apparently. 
I  have  also  found  some  rupees  of  years  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  notably 
one  of  Multdn  struck  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  that  city  A.  D.  1818 
=  A.  S.  1875,  and  one  of  Amritsar  struck  in  1856  A.  S.  The  subject  is 
not  yet  exhausted,  long  and  prosy  though  this  paper  has  been. 

The  whole  of  the  Sikh  coins,  gold,  silver  and  copper,  in  my  collection, 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Panjab  Government  for  the  Lahore  Museum. 
Thus  two  subjects  I  had  in  view  have  been  accomplished.  (1)  An  account 
of  the  coins  of  the  Sikhs.  (2)  The  possession  by  the  Provincial  Museum 
of  the  coins  of  its  own  province.  Of  course  there  should  be  in  the  Impe- 
rial Museum  at  Calcutta  a  duplicate  collection. 
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In  the  jear  1843  M.  Arnaud,  a  French  traveller,  discovered  at  Saa'A 
and  the  neighhoaring  cities  of  South  Arabia  a  considerable  number  of 
Himjaritic  inscriptions,  which  were  subsequently  collected  and  publtdied 
by  M.  Fresnel,  the  distinguished  Arabic  scholar,  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqua 
(IV  s^rie,  tome  V,pp.  211,  809  ;  VI,  p.  169).  On  some  of  these  inscriptions 
were  found  the  names  of  two  ancient  kings  called  Kariba-Sl,  one  of  whom 
it  was  tolerably  evident,  must  be  identical  with  the  monarch  of  that  name 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Periplus  of  the  JSky . 
thnean  Sea^  as  having  been  the  paramount  sovereign  (o^ccrfios  fiaa-tXvk)  oi 
the  two  contiguous  tribes  of  the  Uomerites  and  the  Sabsdans  at  the  tiuie 
that  work  was  compiled  The  name  of  one  of  these  princes  occurs  in  one 
passage  only  (Fres.  XXIX)  where  he  is  described  as  Kariba-Sl  JBayydn,  son 
of  Yathd'-amarj  Atakrah  of  Saba ;  while  the  other  is  mentioned  in  three 
inscriptions,  first  (Fres.  XI)  as  Kariha-il  Wattdr^  son  of  D^amar-'ali, 
Makrab  of  Saba ;  secondly  (Fres.  LVI),  at  the  end  of  a  long  list  of  princes, 
as  KaribaM  Wattdr ;  and  tliirdly  (Fres.  LIV)  as  KaribaM  Wattdr 
Tehan'amy  king  of  Sabd  and  Kaid&n,  son  of  jDAamar-*ali  BayyILn.  A  com- 
parison of  these  names  and  titles  with  the  text  of  the  JPeriplua  affords 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  king  mentioned  in  that  work  is  identical  with 
the  second  of  the  princes  named  in  the  inscriptions.  The  writer  of  the 
Fenplus  states  three  facts  regarding  Kai-iba-^l,  firstly,  that  his  metropolis 
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was  at  Saphar ;  secondly,  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  contiguous 
tribes  of  the  Homerites  and  the  Sabseans  ;  and  thirdly,  that,  by  means  of 
embassies  and  presents,  he  established  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Roman 
Emperors.     Saphar  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  town  of  ZAaf&r, 
otherwise  known  as   Haql-Yah9ib,*  a   name   which   it  probably   owes  to 
another  ancient  king  of  the  Homerites,  Elsharah  Yah^ib,  who  is  mention- 
ed  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  33). 
Al-Hamd^n),  the  historiographer  of  Yemen,  calls  JEtaid&n,  j^^^,  i^l^\  j^S^ 
the  castle  of  the  kingdom  at  ZAaf&r,  the  seat  of  government  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings      The   original   seat  of  the  Sabsean  monarchy  was  at 
M^ib,  but  after  the  expedition  of  ^lius  Qallus  and  the  consequent  ruin  of 
that  city,  it  seems   probable  that  the  inferior  tribe  of  Himyar,  which  is 
always  represented  in  Arabian  legends  as  an  offshoot  of  Sab^,  rose  to  power 
and  fixed  its  capital  at  the  town  of  Zh&fkr.     It  is  evident  from  ide  text  of 
the  Feriplus  that  at  the  time  of  the  compiL\tion  of  that  work  the  Home- 
rites were  the  ascendant  tribe,  and  it   seems   reasonable   to  conclude  that 
Kariba-^1  was   their  chief.     The  original   designation  of  himself  and  his 
father  was  Makrdb  of  Sabd,,  an  inferior  title  to  that  of  Malik,  which  he 
afterwards  bore,   and   one   which  apparently   corresponds  to  the  Qreek 
Tvpawo9,   under  which  title  we   find  Cholaibus,  the  subordinate  chief  of 
the  district  of  Mophareit^s,  mentioned  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
PeripltM,    After  he  had  brought  the  united   kingdoms  under  his  sole 
authority,  he  assumed  the  exalted  epithet  of  Yehah*am,  struck  coins,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  at  his  castle  of  Raid4n  and  consolidated  his  power  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Osesar  of  Home. 

The  name  of  Eariba-^1  belongs  to  the  regular  system  of  Himyaritic 
nomenclature,  and  its  probable  signiGcation  is  JSl  has  strengthened.  The 
root  karah  occurs  in  other  Himyaritio  names,  such  as  Tobba'-karib,  Ma'adi- 
karib,  and  is  also  found  in  the  title  Makrab,  a  designation  which  would 
seem  to  have  a  nearer  analogy  to  the  Fodesta  of  the  medieval  Italian 
cities  than  to  the  tyrannus  of  the  Greeks.  The  root  is  also  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Kerdhim,  those  mythical  creatures  which  are  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  as  colossal  winged  bulls  with  human  headsf  and  whose 
strength  is  asserted  in  the  Bible  to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  Deity  Hint- 
self  (2  Sam.  xxii,  11 ;  Ps.  xviii,  10).  The  surname  Wattdr  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  lists  of  the  Sab»an  kings  and  is  referable  to  a  root  which 
appears  primarily  to  convey  the  idea  of  uniqueness  and  thence  of  excellence. 
It  is  cognate  with  the  Biblical  name  of  Yether  or  Yethro  (Jethro).  The 
further  epithet  of  Yehan'am  which  was  subsequently  assumed  by  Eariba-Sl 
is  derived  from  the  causative  or  Hiphil  form  of  the  root  q^^  and  may 

•  D.  H.  Miiller,  Lie  Burgen  und  Schloster  Sudarabient,  Wien,  1879,  p.  87. 
f  Lenormant,  Zes  Oriffinet  de  V  Sistoire,  1880,  pp.  112,  sqq. 
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be  rendered  the  hestotoer  of  favour^  a  designation  which  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  one  who  had  secured  the  friendship  of  Borne  by  the  means 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus, 

Of  the  extent  of  Kariba-M's  dominions  we  have  no  exact  means  of 
judging,  but  they  probably  included  the  greater  part  of  that  country  which 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  known  as  El- Yemen,  for  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  mention  that  the  division  of  Arabia  into  El- Yemen 
the  90uth,  and  Esh-Sh&m,  the  north,  is  of  very  early  date.  In  one  of  the, 
inscriptions  discovered  by  M.  Hal6vy  at  Beraqish  in  South  Arabia,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  altercation  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  divisions 
(nD»«^n /l^Dn  n.  Hal.  635,  13).  That  part  of  Kariba-^rs  kingdom 
which  comprised  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  was  called 
Mophareitds  and  was  under  the  government  of  the  tt/rannus  Cholaibus^ 
This  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Beled  el-Ma'&fir  (  ji^*^\  «3A?  )*  and  is 
described  in  Al-Hamdftn$*s  geographical  work,  the  Jeziret  el-* Arab.  The 
name  of  the  chief,  Kulaib,  is  a  diminutive  form  of  Kalb,  one  of  the 
principal  tribes  of  ancient  Arabia,  and  mentioned  as  a  personal  desig- 
nation  in  more  than  one  inscription  (Hal.  396,  1 ;  662,  I).  The  au- 
thority of  Kulaib  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite 
African  coast  (Feriplus,  §  16).  HaJAramaut,  however,  still  existed  as  a 
distinct  kingdom  and  was  ruled  over  by  a  king  called  Eleazus,  a  name 
which  under  the  form  of  El-'azza  O^^K),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  (Hal.  77,  1 ;  208,  I  ;  231,  7 ;  64.3.  2).  The  prin- 
cipal city  of  HaJAramaut  was  Sabbatha,  the  Sobota  of  Pliny,  the  Dl^ttf 
of  the  British  Museum  inscription  No.  VI,  6,  and  the  ij^  of  Al-Hamr 
d&nt  • 

The  period  at  which  Kariba-61  reigned  must  be  determined  by  the  date 
of  the  Periplus.  Some  years  ago  I  examined  this  question  with  considera- 
ble care,  and  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  me  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology  (Vol.  II,  p.  16),  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kariba-Sl  must  have  reigned  about  the 
year  A.  D.  75.  I  believe  that  this  date  agrees  with  that  which  is  now 
generally  received  by  scholars,  and  should  it  differ,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  writer  of  the  Periplus  may  sometimes  refer  a  fact  to  the  period  of 
his  voyage,  and  sometimes  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  working  up  his 
notes  of  travel  into  the  form  in  which  they  now  exist. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction,  it  remains  to  add  a  few 
words  upon  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  paper.  A  few  months  ago 
I  received  from  Aden  a  few  silver  Himyaritic  coins,  among  which  I  was 
pleased  to  discover  two  which  I  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  Kariba- 
SI  Watt&r  Yehan'am.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  poins,  which 
I  have  brought  with  me  for  exhibition  this  evening  : — 

•  D.  H.  MuUer,  Seis€  nach  Conttantinopel,  Wien,  1878,  p.  10,  ftc. 
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KABiBA-iL  WattIb  Tehan'am, 

(The  inscriptions  are  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  as  Himyaritic  type 
is  not  procurable.) 

1.  (Plate  X).  Ohv.  Head  to  right,  beardless,  the  hair  arranged  in 
three  stiff  corkscrew  carls ;  round  it  the  inscription  ^TV  7KI11D  and  the 

monogram  r^  ;  below  head  Vt*"!,  to  right  ^ . 

Bev.    Head  as  in  obv. ;  above  the  head  the  monogram  JlJ,  behind  the 

head  the  monogram  ^  ;  the  right  side  of  the  coin  in  grenetis. 

At.     Size :  -6  in.  Weight :  23-673  gr.  =  1-534  grammes. 

2.  Ohv.    Head  as  in  No.  1 ;  around  head  the  inscription  ^H^  7^2*13 

and  the  monogram  ^  ;  below  head  VTH,  to  right  ^« 

Rev,  Head  as  in  No.  1 ;  behind  head  the  monogram  ^  ;  the  right 
side  of  the  coin  in  jrenetis. 

Ar.    Size :  -58  in.  Weight,  24*49  gr.  =  1*687  grammes. 

On  the  obverse  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  first  three  letters  of  his 
epithet  p}^^*!^  are  given,  below  is  the  name  of  the  mint-place  Baiddn.     I 

am  unable  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  monogram  r^  which  is  also 
found  in  two  other  coins  in  my  possession  (one  of  'Umdl^n  Yehaqba^A  and 

one  of  Yada'-ab  Yenftf)  or  of  the  symbol  ^  which  is  found  on  all  the 
Baidd.n  coins  of  this  type  that  I  have  seen.  It  has  also  been  discovered  on 
some  of  the  sculptured  Himyaritic  inscriptions. 

The  monogram  §c  or  ^  which  appears  on  the  reverse  can  be  resolved 
into  the  letters  1J11  Wattdr^  the  surname  of  Kariba-61.  The  other  mono- 
gram on  the  reverse  of  No.  I  I  am  unable  to  explain.  * 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  added  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Himyaritic  coinage  generally,  but  within  the  last  few  days 
I  have  been  favoured  with  the  proof-sheets  of  a  paper  entitled  I^eue  himjct^ 
rische  Milnzen  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mordtmann  of  Constantinople,  which  is  on 
the  point  of  publication,  and  which  treats  the  question  in  such  an  exhaus- 
tive manner  that  any  observations  of  mine  would  be  superfluous.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  numismatic  system  of  the  Himyarites 
may  be  classified  into  three  divisions  ;  the  first  consisting  of  thick  coins 
struck  in  imitation  of  the  drachmas  of  Athens  with  the  head  of  Athena, 
generally  countermarked  with  a  Himyaritic  character^  on  the  obverse,  and 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  owl  with  the  letters  A0E  on  the  reverse  ;  the  second 
consisting  of  thin  coins  of  still  ruder  execution,  which  are  designed  upon 
the  Athenian  tetradrachms  of  more  recent  date  and  are  sometimes  varied 
by  tbe  head  of  Augustus  on  the  obverse ;  and  the  third  comprising  the 
series  of  small  hollow-struck  indigenous  coins  to  which  those  which  I  have 
exhibited  belong.  The  firat  two  classes  have  been  very  ably  treated  by  Mr. 
Barclay  V.  Head  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle^  N.  S.  YoL  XYIII,  Pages 
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}  273-284 ;  and  Dr.  Mordhnann  has  gone  still  further  into  the  question  and 

has  I  think  satiafactorilj  deciphered  the  rude  Tehlevi  inscription  which 
spears  on  the  reverse  of  some  of  them.  I  produce  for  exhibition  to  the 
meeting  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  class  from  mj  own  collection  (Plate  X, 
No.  7).  Of  the  second  class  which  have  lately  become  exceedingly  common 
I  possess  a  considerable  quantity  in  England,  including  the  unique  gold 
coin  figured  in  the  plate  accompanying  Mr.  Head's  paper  (PL  XI IT,  Nos. 
4,  5 — 16).*  Specimens  of  the  third  and  most  interesting  class  are  still 
oomparetiTely  rare.  The  two  coins  of  Kariba-^l  are  the  first  of  this  class 
which  have  been  exhibited  before  any  English  Society.  In  addition  to  these » 
I  produce  a  coin  of  Yada'-ab  Ten&f,  struck  at  Harb  (Caripeta  of  Pliny  ?) 
(Plate  X,  No.  3),  and  three  of  another  king,  'Umd4n  TehaqbaefA, 
struck  at  Baidftn  (Plate  X,  Nos.  4,  5,  6).  There  are  a  few  other 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Mordtmann  also  possesses  two 
examples  of  Kariba-dl  and  a  few  others  which  are  described  in  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  The  indigenous  silver  coinage  of  £1-Temen  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  gold  and  copper  mintages  of  the  Axumite 
kings  of  Abyssinia,  who  are  supposed  to  have  secured  a  footing  in  South 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  A.  D.  It  wiU  be  seen  from 
the  specimen  which  I  produce  befbre  the  meeting  (Plate  X,  No.  8) 
that  these  monarchs  were  to  a  certain  extent  indebted  to  their  Hi  my  an  tic 
predecessors  for  the  types  of  their  coins,  which  it  is  probable  were  current 
in  South  Arabia  until  the  conversion  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula  to  Islam. 


O9  the  Bevemtes  of  the  Mughul  Empire. — By  H.  G.  Sjsene,  C.  S. 

Akbab'b  Bbvente. 

The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  I,  No.  IV,  1880, 
eontained  a  paper  by  Mr  C.  J.  Rodgers  on  the  Copper  Coins  of  Akbar. 
The  writer,  a  practical  numismatist  well  known  in  Upper  India,  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  it  must  have  been  a  necessity  of  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  "  when  he  made  a  demand  from  his  ministers  for  revenue 
returns,"  to  fix  upon  a  standard.  He  gives  us  the  description  of  a  coin 
called  the  ^yak  tdnka,*^  weighing  59  grains  Troy ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  640  krors  of  "  morddi  tankas**  of  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad,  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  must  be  based  on  the  standard  of  two  hundred  to 
the  rupee  and  be  equal  to  three  million  two  hundred  thousand  sterling  a 
year.  He  adds  that  Abul  FazFs  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the  same  period 
in   ddms  vnll  be  equivalent  to    about  the  same,  or  three    million    five 

*  Dr.  Schlnmberger  {Le  Tr^sor  de  San'd^  p.  6,  note  2)  suggests  that  this  is  the 
same  coin  as  that  mentioned  by  me  in  the  Traruaciions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl,  Areh.  Vol.  IL 
p.  5,  but  this  IS  not  the  case.  The  coin  sent  by  Capt.  Miles  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
from  Aden  was,  I  believe,  AMitmiU. 
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hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  discrepancy  is  not  fatal,  if  we  suppose 
Nizam-ud-din  to  have  heen  giving  only  the  land  revenue,  while  Ahul  Fazl 
added  the  customs.  He  adds  that  Thomas's  estimates  are  incredible,  and 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance ;  in  which  every  one  who  thinks 
much  about  it  must  agree. 

But  extreme  and  conflicting  as  are  Mr.  Thomas's  amounts,  there  are 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  substitute  suggested  by  Mr.  Bodgers.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  fair  evidence  that  in  the  next  reign,  after  Khindes  and 
Gujr&t  had  been  absorbed  in  the  empire  and  TodarmaPs  settlements  had 
borne  their  fruit,  the  revenues  ran  from  twelve  millions  sterling  to  about 
seventeen  and  a  half.  The  first  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of 
Coryat,  the  wandering  Yicar  of  Odcombe,  who  was  a  man  of  a  most  inquiring 
disposition,  and  who  gives  the  detailed  account  that  the  revenue  (in  the 
early  years  of  Jahangir)  was  "  forty  millions  of  crownes  of  six  shillings 
each."  The  second  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Bddshdh  ndmah  of  a 
contemporary  of  Sh4hj4ban's  who  says  that  on  the  demise  of  the  crowa 
the  revenue  was  over  18  krors.  In  tbe  next  place,  Abul  Fazl  does  not  con- 
fine his  estimate  to  the  567,63,83,883  dams  erroneously  given  by  Mr. 
Bodgers :  he  gives  it  in  Bupees,  and  he  repeats  it  in  detail  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  what  he  calls  his  taqsim  Jamas,  In  the  text  of  the  Ain  Akhari 
he  says  that  three  Arhs^  &c.  of  dams  were  equal  to  Bs.  90,749,881,  annas  2 
and  pies  5  and  the  aggregate  of  tbe  taqsim  Jamas ,  given  afterwards,  brings 
the  total  up,  with  some  customs  items,  to  nearly  ten  krors  (9,96,13,850). 
Now  whatever  else  is  to  be  discussed,  we  shall  hardly  go  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  Nizam-ud-din  and  Abul  Fazl  both  meant  the  same.  Both  were 
financial  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  and,  as  Mr.  Bodgers  well  says,  their 
estimates  are  for  two  succeeding  years,  the  39th  and  40fch  of  the  reign. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  the  dam  was  worth 
80  little  as  Mr.  Bodgers  supposes.  He  arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  taking 
it  as  being  five  times  the  value  of  a  tdnka  of  which  200  went  to  the  rupee ; 
he  says  truly  enough  that  forty  of  these  dims  were  equal  to  the  rupee, 
vide  Blochmann*s  Ain^  p.  31  ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  this  brings  out  his 
estimate  of  3  krors  54i  lakhs.  But  it  does  not  do  so.  Abul  Fazl,  as  we 
have  seen,  though  he  preserves  the  proportion  of  40  :  1,  says  that  the  land 
revenue  in  the  40th  year  was  three  Arhs^  sixty-two  krors  ninety-seven 
lakhsy  fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six  ddms^  or  Bs.  90,749,881 
which  is  the  estimate  in  dams  divided  by  forty. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  Mr.  Bodgers'  first  principle  was  wrong,  and 
we  arrive  at  a  second  proposition  :  not  only  must  Abul  Fazl  and  Nizam- 
ud-din  mean  much  the  same  total, i)ut  they  express  it  in  different  standards. 
The  tanka^  of  the  one  must  bear  to  the  ddm  of  the  other  some  such  propor- 
tion as  that  of  three  hundred  and  sixty -two  to  six  hundred  and  forty ;  or,  in 
*  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  word  is  tonka  A^jjj  without  tho  altf. 
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other  words  the  ianha  of  Nizam-ud-din  must  have  been  nearly  the  sixty- 
fourth  of  a  rupee. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coins  figured  by  Mr.  Bodgers  furnish  an 
indication  of  this  having  been  the  case.  His  dam  weighs  76  grains ;  an  d 
a  rupee,  as  he  tells  us,  is  worth  6400  grains  or  thereabouts  which  is,  indeed, 
about  the  average  market  value  in  copper.  Supposing  his  dam  to  be  a  little 
worn  it  will  represent  exactly  the  half  of  a  revenue  dam  (160  x  40  =  6400) 
just  as  the  modern  '^  pyce"  is  half  the  tanka  or  "  takka*^  of  native  accoun- 
tants. Mr.  Rodgers'  idnka  weighs  59  (say  without  rubbing  60),  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  tanka,  of  which  five  went  to  the  dd  m 
(although  five  times  half  would  be  150,  not  far  from  the  weight  of  th  e 
dam). 

The  probability,  then,  is  that  the  tanka  mentioned  by  Nizam-ud-din 
was  no  real  coin,  but  a  copper  integer  of  account  used  by  him  from  some  local 
or  special  reason,  as  the  sixty  fourth-part  of  the  silver  integer,  or  Rupee. 

Now  this  can  he  shewn  to  be  otherwise  reasonable.     The  word  tanka  h 
is  given  in  dictionaries  to  be  (what  it  still  is  in  native  usage)   the  equi- 
yalent  of  t\fo  paisah.     There  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  th  e 
paieah  of  those  days  ;  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have  been  established,   i  n 
its  modern  sense,  till  quite  recent  times.     But  the  Company  struck  a  coi  n 
(which  they  called  ^  yak  pai'*)  in  the   name   of  the  emperor ;  this   coin 
weighed  100  grains.     I  have  one  in  my   possession  which  has   never   bee  n 
rubbed ;  but  I  need  not  send  it,  as  the  Society  can  easily  procure   one  for 
jreference ;  and  Mr.  Bodgers,  in  his  concluding   note,    also  mentions    the 
same  thing.     But  if  this  was  the  standard  of  the  imperial  coinage,  under 
whatever  name,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  ^^murddi  tanka*'  (which  is  other- 
wise so  puzzling)  should  have  been  the  equivalent  expression  in  the  days  of 
Akbar.     The  j7aMaA  of  those  days  was  the  same  as  the  dam  (Blochmann's 
Ain,  p.  51.) 

In  support  of  my  belief  that  in  point  of  fact  the  copper  tanka  was  an 
imaginary  figure  sometimes  used  in  accounting,  1  would  refer  to  Mr. 
Thomas  {Chronicles,  p.  49,  note).  It  is  not  therefore  clear  on  what  data 
the  learned  author  has  elsewhere  taken  the  tankah  of  Nizam-ud-din  to  be 
the  Sikandari  tankah.  If  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  word 
**  murddV*  in  accounts  means  that  a  sum  is  being  expressed  in  copper. 
The  exact  words  used  by  Nizam-ud-din  are  to  be  found  in  the  '['ahaqjit 
Akhari : — 

iSi^\j^  A^  J5j^  J^  jA^  ^J^ 

^  i.  e.,  at  the  present  time  Hindustan  yields  a  revenue  of  640  krora 
mwrddi  fankahs"  (v,  Mliot-Datoson,  p.  186). 

The  suggestion  that  this  means  ten  krors  of  rupees  derives  strong 
confirmation  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Thomas's  Preface :— 
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''  Indian  Currency  consisted  of  hybrid  pieces  of  silver  and  copper  com- 
bined in  the  proportions  necessary  to  constitute '  the  equivalent  subdivi- 
sions of  the  ruling  silver  tanhahy  which  was  never  divided  in  practice  by 
any  other  number  than  64." 

Aller  explaining  that  the  instinct  of  the  Indian  was  to  reckon  by 
fours,  and  that  the  copper  exchange  against  silver  commenced  with  four 
fuU  to  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  silver  tanhahy  the  author  adds : — 

"  The  quaternary  scale'  in  short  was  all  pervading ;  there  was  no 
escaping  the  inevitable  fours,  sixteens,  thirty-twos  and  sixty-fours,  the 
heritage  of  the  masses  which,  having  survived  alike  Aryan  intrusions  and 
Muliammadan  conquest,  still  flourish  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  British 
decimals." 

The  copper  integer  or  "  pyce*'  of  the  British  currency  in  India  is  still 
64  to  the  Kupee  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  in  this  any  thing  anti- 
Aryan.  Indeed  we  have  in  England  the  analogy  of  our  avotrdupoie 
weight,  which  still  proceeds  upon  a  scale  of  sixteen,  as  our  **  crown"  of  five 
shillings  is  the  fourth  of  tlie  pound  sterling.  If,  however,  sixty-four  was 
the  necessary  divisor  for  bringing  copper  ttmkdhg  into  their  silver  equiva- 
lent, it  appears  almost  inevitable  that  the  murddi  tankah  of  Nizam-ud-din 
is  the  sixty-fourth  of  the  muhligh  or  silver  integer,  which  was  the  llupee. 
And  hence  the  revenue  of  Akbar  in  his  39th  and  40th  years  was  about  ten 
krors  of  Rupees. 

If  not,  and  we  are  to  take  the  murddi  tankah  to  mean  merely  the 
coin  so  called,  of  wliich  (as  we  learn  from  the  Ain)  five  went  to  the  dim 
and  two  hundred  to  the  Rupee,  then  Mr.  Rodgers  would  be  nearer  rights 
The  tanka  figured  by  Mr.  Rodgers  weighs  59  grains,  that  mentioned  by 
Nizam-ud-din  (which  is  however  differently  spelt)  would  only  be  half  the 
sixty-fourth  (say  60  grains).  If  these  could  he  taken  to  coincide,  the 
revenue  aggregate  given  by  the  latter  would  have  to  be  halved  also.  In  that 
case  the  word  *'  Hindustan"  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
as  meaning  nothing  but  the  Suhaks  of  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi  and  Bengal, 
aggregated  by  <Abul  Fazl  at  three  kror^  and  forty-three  IdkheJ  And 
this,  which  is  the  only  alternative  solution,  is  equally  destructive  with  the 
former  of  Mr.  Thomas'  excessive  estimate,  which  he  attempts  to  support  by 
doing  violence  to  Abul  FazPs  words  and  figures.  Before  adopting  it 
however,  we  must  attentively  study  the  text  of  Nizam-ud-din,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  geographical  area  of  Hinda- 
stan  could  have  been  intended  to  be  thus  restricted.  .For  we  are  there  told 
that  Hindustan  measures  1680  kos  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  800  from  Kashmir  to  Baroch:  and  so  measured  Hindustan 
will  be  found  to  comprise  the  whole  twelve  Subahe  of  Abul  Fazl,  assessed, 
as  we  learn  from  his  details,  at  nearly  ten  krors  of  Rupees,  as  well  as 
Khandes  and  Quzrat,  whose  assessment  is  more  doubtful. 
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I  therefore  see  no  escape  from  the  concluBion  that  ten  hrort  is  the 
right  figure  ;  that  the  estimates  of  Nizam-ud-din  and  Abul  Fazl  agree ;  and 
that  the  murddi  fankah  is  neither  the  one-fifth  of  a  ddm  mentioned  in  the  Ain 
nor  the  modern  "  double  pjoe/'  but  an  imaginary  integer  of  copper  accounts 
whereof  sixty-four  equal  one  silver  Rupee.  I  conclude,  farther,  that  this  sum 
was  increased,  by  the  end  of  the  reign,  to  about  twelve  krors;  that  increase 
being  due  to  good  settlements  and  a  firm  administration.  Of  course  my 
conclusion  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  complaint  of  Sir  R.  Temple 
(India  in  1880)  that  the  BritLsh  get  no  more  out  of  the  empire  than  the 
Mughals  did«  But  that  is  a  complaint  which  would,  as  I  imagine,  be 
endorsed  by  very  few  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts. 


On  tie  Identity  of  TTpello  with  UpapUwa. — By  BisHi  Eesh 

BHATjiCHlBTA  SnlSTsf. 

With  reference  to  a  letter  which  was  sent  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Delhi,  asking  about  the  site  of  the  city  of  Upello  or  (the 
oorrect  word)  Upaplava  mentioned  in  the  Yir&tap&rva,  Mah&bh&rata,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  which  I  hope  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

As  Sanskrit  literature  is  wholly  destitute  of  trustworthy  geographical 
records,  it  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  ages^  to  ascertain  precisely  the  site 
of  several  places  enumerated  in  the  Purd^as.  A  skilful  conjecture  only  may 
be  made  by  way  of  solving  the  problems  of  such  a  nature. 

The  (loka  referred  to  in  the  letter  is : — 

^  ^ya  having  arrived  at  Upaplava  entered  the  camp  and  saw  there 
all  the  P494avas." 

Nilakai^tha  in  his  commentary  on  this  9loka  says — ^9^9^  fkKl^^^iMI 
H^nOlil^il  **  Upaplava  is  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Virita"  (Matsyade^a). 
So  the  solution  of  the  question  solely  depends  on  finding  out  the  site 
of  Matysyadcfa  or  the  kingdom  of  Yirdta,  a  task  which  is  as  difficult  as 
may  be  expected  at  a  time  like  this  when  all  the  geographical  names  of 
ancient  India  have  assumed  quite  different  forms. 

However,  we  must  try  to  trace  the  place  by  collecting  local  traditions 
as  well  as  Paurdnika  descriptions  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  people  of  Midanapur  district  in 
Bengal  that,  the  Matsyade^a  of  ancient  times  had  been  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  district,  while  others  state  that  the  kingdom  of  Virata  had 
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been  situate  near  the  Maldah  district  in  Northern  Bengal ;  and  both  parties 
show  some  ruins  to  verify  their  respective  theories.* 

I  found  the  other  day  in  a  Bengali  Map  of  India  by  a  Gane^achandra 
Bhattaeharjya  that  Berar  of  the  present  time  was  marked  as  the  kingdom  of 
Yiriita  of  the  Mahabhdrata.  According  to  the  Pr^kf ita  Grammar  the  word 
Virata  in  Sanskrit  might  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  Birdda  in  the  Prdkfita, 
hence  Birdra  or  Berar  in  the  vernaculars.  So  this  last  supposition  has  a 
strong  etymological  ground  to  support  it. 

The  traditions  and  hypotheses  cited  above  are  apparently  of  such  a 
contradictory  nature  that  from  them  not  much  light  can  be  derived. 
80  leaving  them  aside  for  a  moment,  let  us  search  in  the  Mahdbh&rata  after 
the  districts  bordering  on  Matsyade^a. 

We  find  in  the  Digvijaya  ParvAdhyAya,  of  Sabhaparva,  MahAbha- 
rata; — 

li^  il^STfr  Wl3«ll  ii^^t^  i?TI*li8R  II 

**  That  Bhima  on  his  way  to  conquer  the  eastern  countries,  having  sub* 
dued  many  countries,  in  a  short  time  came  to  Dasar^a,  where  Sudhar- 
nid  the  king  of  the  place  fought  a  dreadful  battle,  but  Bhima  gained  the 
field.  After  completing  the  conquest  of  this  country,  the  very  powerful 
Bhima  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  Matsya  and  Malada  respectively.'' 

It  is  manifest'  from  the  above  that  the  Matsyade^a  of  Mahdbhdrata 
had  Da^drna  on  one  side  and  Malada  on  the  other.  But  this,  instead  of 
solving  the  problem,  leads  us  to  a  greater  confusion.  Now  the  question 
arises  where  was  Da^drna  situated,  and  where  Malada  ?  On  the  reply  to 
this  depends  our  solution,  but  this  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  commentary  on  the  24th  ^loka  of  Meghadtita  re^ 
Cites  the  following  in  respect  of  Dasarnq, ; 

"  No  traces  of  this  name  are  to  be  Tound  in  modern  maps.  It  is 
enumerated  in  Major  Wilford's  lists  from  the  Purdi^as,  Asiatic  I(esearches, 
Vol.  YIII,  amongst  the  countries  situated  behind  the  Yindhyi  mountains  and 
corresponds  according  to  him  with  Daser^ne  of  Ptplemy's.  *  *  *  *  It  ipay 
possibly  correspond,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  modem  district  of  Chattisgarh, 

*  [This  is  a  mistake,  according  to  Dr.  B.  Mitra,  who  thinks  ^*  tlmt  t|xe  Pandit 
must  have  confounded  Midnapur  with  Binajpur  which  has  often  been  described  as 
the  Virata  of  the  Mahabharata."  See  Proceedingt^  A,  S,  B.^  August  1880.  On  the 
identification  of  Tir&ta,  see  General  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  vol.  I> 
p.  850,    En.] 
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as  the  etymology  of  both  words  refers  to  similar  eircumstances,  Chattis- 
garh  being  so  named  from  its  being  supposed  to  comprise  tbirty-six  forts. 
According  to  Bharata  the  commentator  on  our  text,  Da^dma  is  derived  from 
Da^a  ten  and  Rina  a  stronghold  or  Durga  of  the  Peninsula  and  hence 
means  the  district  of  the  ten  citadels." 

If  we  rely  on  the  above  a  part  of  the  question  is  solved.  Let  us  now 
look  after  Malada. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  15th  ^loka  of  Meghaddta  in  which  a  term 
Mala  occurred,  Mr.  Wilson  observes  that  "  the  easterly  progress  of  the  cloud 
and  the  subsequent  direction  by  which  he  is  to  reach  the  mountain  A'mra- 
cuta,  prove  that  the  place  here  mentioned  must  be  somewhere  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kuttanpore,  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
province  of  Chattisgarh  and  described  in  Captain  Blunt's  tour,  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  II,  the  only  modern  traces  that  can  be  found  of  it  are  in  a 
plane  called  Malda,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ruttanpore ;  in  Ptolemy's  map 
tiiere  is  a  town  called  Maleta  and  situated  with  respect  to  the  Yindya 
mountains  similarly  with  the  Mala  of  our  poet.'' 

Many  places  may  be  found  in  the  map  «,of  India  under  the  name  of 
Hala  or  Malwa.  A  term  which  according  to  the  Prdkrita  Grammar  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Malada.  Mr.  Wilford  in 
his  lists  from  the  Purdnas  has  applied  this  name  to  the  Malabhoom  of  Midana- 
pur,  Bengal,  while  according  to  Pliny  Malas  are  the  countries  of  the  Mali 
of  the  Punjab,  a  tribe  who  are  described  to  have  fought  a  dreadful  battle  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  Besides  these,  a  district  of  the  same  name,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  still  to  be  found  in  northern  Bengal. 

This  being  the.case,  nothing  can  be  precisely  determined  by  merely 
saying  that  Matsyade^a  was  situated  between  Da^irna  and  Malada  \  for  we 
cannot  ascertain  which  of  the  above  mentioned  places  is  meant  here.  (1) 
If  Malabhoom  of  Midanapur  be  taken  for  it,  the  first  tradition  may  be 
deemed  acceptable.  (2)  If  Maldah  of  Bengal  be  considered  to  have  been 
the  Malada  of  the  text,  it  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  support  of 
tho  second.  (3)  If  we  concur  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  place  so  described 
in  the  Bengali  map  might  be  considered  as  possibly  a  correct  one.  So  the 
solution  still  is  enveloped  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Let  us  adopt  another  way  which  may  lead  us  to  the  correct  place. 

]yianu  in  his  division  of  India  states  :— 


fw^  ^  wi^u^  ^n^wn  if^^i^ 
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^  The  sacred  place  lying  between  the  two  divine  riverB  Saraswati  and 
Dfishadwati  (Gagra)  is  called  Brahmdvarta,  and  next  to  Brahm&varta  is 
Brahmarshide^a,  a  place  consisting  of  Kurukshetra,  Matsja,  Pdnchala,  and 
Stirasenaka." 

Kullukahhaffa,  in  his  commentary  on  the  last  ^loka,  says   **  4J^ir^l(«^l 

''  The  words  Matsya  &c.,  when  used  as  plural,  denote  the  countries  of 
the  same  names.  P4nch41a  is  the  name  of  Kanyakubjade^a  and  ^^rasena  of 
Mathurd." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  whether  Pdnchdla  and  Ednya* 
kubja  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  place.  Yet  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  even  at  the  time  of  Kulluhahhatt^  the  names  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  old  books  must  have  become  obsolete,  otherwise  Kulluka* 
bhatta  would  have  pointed  out  the  modem  name  of  Matsya.  Nevertheless  ii 
is  evident  from  the  above  mentioned  passage  of  Manu  that  Matsya  De^a 
was  situate  next  to  Kurukshestra  in  the  Ambala  district  and  was  probably 
on  the  south-east  of  it. 

Again  we  find  in  Vir&taparva,  Mah&bhfirata— the  way  of  the  Pai^^a- 
vas  from  E&myavana — a  forest  extending  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati-— 
to  Matsyade$a  is  described  as  follows  :— 

^^^r  urmr  in^nir  ft^  snf^ripr  ^^rnr  »•* 

^  P&9davas  calling  themselves  hunters  and  going  straight  by  north  of 
Da^&r^a,  south  of  Panchdk  and  through  Takrilloma  and  ^tirasena  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Matsya/'  From  this  passage  we  may  easily  infer  that 
Matsyade^a  must  have  been  situate  on  the  north-west  of  Sdrasena  (modern 
Mathurd),  a  place  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  Manu. 

Moreover  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gograhaparvddh&ya,  Yir&taparva 
of  the  Mah&bh&rata,  that  Matsyade^a  was  situated  on  the  south-east  of 
Hastinapur,  then  the  capital  of  India,  and  was  at  a  distance  of  two  days'* 
journey  from  it,  thus : — 

"*  3  irnT  ^«TfW  flC* ^«*t^  I 
TOT  Tfw  ^^51  ;9^n^n!TirtnTOM 

^R^  f^%  W  KWT  ^^  Ihr^i:  I 

^remt  %  ^ptEmm  ix^mf^  ^B^^tc: «" 

A  place  called  Hathnapore  in  the  Mirut  district  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Hastinapore  of  the  Mah&bh4rata.  This  supposition  also,  if  correct,  supports 
our  point.    On  the  whole  we  may  be  satisfied  that  Matsyade^a  must  have 
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been  ritaated  between  Mathnri  and  Delhi,  and  consequeotly  the  Pandits 
who  claim  that  Upello  on  the  Delhi  and  Agra  road  was  the  Upaplava  o£ 
ancient  timeB  may  be  quite  correct. 

Ab  i^ardB  Da^irpa,  although  we  have  not  any  strong  argument  on  our 
ride  to  refute  Mr.  Wilson,  yet  we  may  freely  urge  that  there  was  a 
Daf^a  in  the  north-western  Provinces ;  for  a  river  of  the  same  name  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Hamirpur  district,  North- West  Provinces. 

With  respect  to  Malada  it  is  true  that  no  definite  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  now.  Nevertheless  we  must  consider  it  to  have  been  situate  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces.  There  is  a  place  in  the  Delhi  district  called 
Malwa,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  exported  to  various  provinces 
of  Hindustan.  I  may  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  this  Malwa  may  be 
the  Malada  of  the  Mahibhirata.  If  this  be  the  case  we  have  got  a  con- 
aistent  theory  which  may  be  provisionally  accepted  as  true  until  some  better 
one  be  found  in  its  place. 


Trantlationt  from  the  Jfamdteh. — By  C.  J.  Lyall,  C.  S. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1877  I 
publiflbed  some  translations  of  old  Arabian  poetry,  chiefly  from  the 
^amdteh,  and  the  foUowing  are  offered  in  continuation  of  those. 
Somewhat  more  exactness  of  metrical  form  baa  now  been  aimed  at  in 
the  English  versions,  bat  I  hope  that  accuracy  has  not  been  allowed 
thereby  to  suffer.  The  majority  of  the  poems  have  been  translated 
in  Arabian  metres,  a  full  explanation  of  each  of  which  will  be  found 
where  it  occurs.  A  critic  in  the  Academy,  noticing  the  previous 
series,  has  called  in  question  the  possibility  of  giving  in  the  English 
language  any  idea  of  Arab  metres,  or  at  least  the  adequacy  of  the 
attempt  made  in  that  series.  On  that  occasion,  however,  I  aimed 
(with  one  exception)  at  no  exact  reproduction  in  EngUsh  of  the  order 
and  quantity  of  the  sylUbles  in  the  Arabic  originals  :  only  a  general 
likeness  Was  intended  j  and  that  likeness  seemed  to  me  to  be  suffia- 
ently  secured.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  carefully  studied  M. 
Stanislas  Guyard's  Thiorie  Nouvelle  de  la  MStrique  Arabe,  and  that  a,ny 
discrepancy  which  may  be  detected  between  his  views  on  the  Arabian 
metres  and  mine  is  not  due  to  my  ignorance  of  the  former.  The  four 
metres  which  I  have  imitated  in  the  translations  are  the  fawU,  the 
Hezei,  the  Kdmil,  and  the  Wdfir  (the  last  exactly  only  in  one  poem, 
No  III :  in  Nos.  XV  and  XXII  only  the  general  scheme  is  followed). 


o 
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As  regards  the  last  tbree^  I  believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  M.  Guyard  and  myself.  As  regards  the  TawU,  I  am  as  yet 
quite  unable  to  accept  his  theory  of  the  value  of  the  tootfa'ulun,  which 
he  considers  presents  a  double  ictus,  like  mafd'ilun.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  the  question ;  but  all  the  phenomena  alleged  by  M. 
Guyard  in  support  of  his  view  appear  to  me  to  bear  an  interpretation 
consistent  with  that  taken  by  me^  while  there  is  much  besides  that 
confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 

The  poems  here  rendered  belong  to  all  the  periods  of  which 
specimens  are  given  in  the  patndaeh,  from  the  oldest  days  of  the  War 
of  Basis  down  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  the 
collection  was  compiled.  The  majority  are,  however,  ancient.  The 
probable  dates  have  been  given  when  I  could  ascertain  them  ;  but  it 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  those  put  forwaixl  by  Caussin  de 
Perceval  for  pre-islamic  times  are  for  the  most  part  conjectural^  and 
at  the  best  only  approximate.  The  references  to  the  pages  of  the 
Hamdseh  are  to  Freytag's  edition  of  the  Arabic  text,  with  et-Tebrizi's 
commentary. 


I. 


lylj      V«i&      |»JbVij     ^  IjdxJl      y^y»,     J.W       Jy 

f  0  O  ^         P  Urn*  P  O^  ^^ 

Jj — '*\i  ^    1'"-^^         e/ — fcV  **•    V. 


O 

J-^     j(>Jlj    lie  Ji>JI      ^      ^j 

^u^i^Xj^J,^, J*  suf*  ^i  ^j 
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El'Find  ez-Zimrndfii. 

Forgiveness  had  we  for  Hindis  sons  : 

we  said :  ^  The  men  our  brothers  are  : 
The  Days  may  bring  that  yet  again 

they  be  the  folk  that  once  they  were.' 
But  when  the  111  stood  clear  and  plain, 

and  naked  Wrong  was  bare  to  day. 
And  nought  was  left  but  bitter  Hate— 

we  paid  them  in  the  coin  they  gave. 
5  We  strode  as  stalks  a  lion  forth 

at  dawn,  a  lion  angry-eyed  ; 
Slows  rained  we,  dealing  shame  on  shame^ 

and  humbling  pomp  and  quelling  pride  : 
Spear-thrusts  wherefrom  the  spouting  blood 

gushed  forth  as  wine  from  full  wine-skin. 
Too  kind  a  man  may  be  with  fools, 

and  move  them  but  to  flout  him  more ; 
And  Mischief  oft  may  bring  thee  peace, 

when  Mildness  works  not  Polly's  cure. 
f[amaseh,  pp.  8 — 12, 

Notes. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  is  Hezej  of  the  first  form  :^- 

--—r— ^r-"i  — 

The  English  endeavours  to  reproduce  it  as  far  as  the  metrical  strueture  of 
our  language  will  permit. 

The  author's  real  name  was  ShaU  son  of  Sheyb&n :  his  surnamo,  el- 
Find,  means  "  the  mountain  crag"  or  ''  a  mighty  piece  of  a  mountain." 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  reason  why  it  was  given ;  some  say  he  was  so 
called  because  of  the  hugeness  of  his  stature  :  others,  that  he  said  on  a  day 
of  battle  to  his  fellows  who  were  pressed  hard — *'  Plant  yourselves  against 
me :  I  will  be  a  rock  to  your  backs." 

The  Benil  Zimm&n,  to  which  tribe  he  belonged,  were  of  the  offspring 
of  Bekr  son  of  W&il,  and  dwelt  in  the  central  mountains  of  Nejd  among 
the  Bend  Hanifeh.  They,  like  their  friends  of  Hanifeh,  long  held  aloof 
from  the  War  of  BasCis  (one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ante-Islamic  struggles 
between  the  Arab  tribes),  which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  divisions  of 
Bekr  descended  from  Duhl  son  of  Sheyb&n  on  the  one  side,  and  Teghlib 
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on  tbe  otber.  For  many  years  SbeybAn  was  worsted  in  the  contest  with 
Teghlib,  and  at  last  the  former  sought  the  aid  of  el-Hftrith  son  of  'Ob&d, 
chief  of  Hanifeh,  in  bringing  about  a  peace.  El-Harith  sent  his  son  (some 
say,  nephew)  Bujeyr  to  the  men  of  Teghlib  to  treat  for  a  compromise. 
The  young  man  was,  however,  slain  by  Muhelhil,  the  leader  of  Teghlib, 
in  despite  of  his  character  of  peacemaker ;  and  from  that  time  el-Harith 
and  his  tribe  were  arrayed  with  their  brethren  of  Bekr  against  Teghlib. 
The  latter  soon  found  that  fortune  had  turned  ;  and  the  struggle  ended, 
after  forty  years  of  strife,  in  a  hollow  peace  and  the  emigration  of  Teghlib 
to  the  uplands  of  el-'Ir&q. 

The  War  of  Bas{is  is  a  great  centre  of  old  Arab  song  and  story.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  oldest  well-Touched-for  historical  events  of  the  Days  of  the 
Ignorance.  Caussin  de  Perceval  places  its  commencement,  the  slaying  of 
Kuleyb,  in  494  A.  D.,  and  the  death  of  Bujeyr  and  the  taking  part  in  the 
war  of  el-H&rith  son  of  'Obad  in  the  following  year,  495 ;  but  this  seems 
to  me  an  error.  Several  battles  are  named  in  which  Teghlib  was  victorious, 
before  the  disastrous  Day  of  Qidfah,  "  the  Day  of  the  shaving  of  the 
love-locks,"  Tihldq  eUlimemy  when  they  were  beaten  with  great  slaughter 
by  el-H&rith  ;  and  I  think  we  must  allow  at  least  five  years  between  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  this  event. 

The  poem  above  given  is  connected  by  tradition  with  the  War  of 
Bas&s,  and  it  was  most  probably  composed  when  the  men  of  Hanifeh  were, 
by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Bujeyr,  drawn  into  the  strife  of  Bekr  with 
Teghlib.  This  would  fix  its  date  as  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ. 

V.  1.  "  Hind's  sons.*'  This  is  the  better  reading :  the  text  of  Frey- 
tag  gives  ''  tons  of  Buhl  /'  but  no  contest  of  Hanifeh  with  Buhl  is  record- 
ed :  certainly  not  during  the  War  of  Basils.  Hind  is  the  reading  given 
as  an  alternative  in  the  notes,  and  that  found  in  the  Kitdb  eUAghdni^ 
XX,  143.  This  Hind  was  the  mother  of  Teghlib,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Murr  son  of  Udd,  and  sister  of  Temiin. 

The  first  two  couplets  of  the  poem  have  been  somewhat  inappro- 
priately quoted  by  more  than  one  writer  on  old  Arab  legend  as  a  proves* 
bial  example  of  brotherly  endurance  of  injury.  They  are  but  the  prelude 
to  a  stern  administration  of  chastisement. 

V.  6.  The  exact  meaning  of  iqrdn  is  difficult  to  ascertain :  of  its 
general  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Literally  it  should  be  ''  a  yoking 
together" ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  refers  to  the  taming  of  an  unruly 
camel,  which  is  tied  to  a  stronger  one  that  is  tame,  and  so  brought  under 
control.  Thus  'Amr  son  of  Kulthiim  says  in  his  Mo'allaqah  (v.  66)  :— 
nhata  m'qid  qaHnatand  (better,  to'qad  qarinatund^  bihablin 
t&fudda-i'^bla  *au  teqhUUqarind, 
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that  is 

*'When  we  bind  our  unruly  camel  to  another  with  a  cord   [to 

tame  her]  (or,  as  I  prefer  to  read  : 
**  When  our  unruly  camel  is  bound  to  another  with  a  cord,") 
''  She  snaps  the  cord  or  breaks  her  fellow's  neck." 
The  meaning  of  this  couplet  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  of  'Amr 
son  of  Kulthiim  in  the  Agh&nt  (ix.  183),  on  the  authority  of  Ibn-el- A'r&bi : 
**  'Anor  son  of  Kulthiim  of  Teghlib  led  a  foray  against  the  men  of  Temim  : 
then  he  swept  down  upon  a  tribe  of  Qeys  son  of  Tha'lebeh,  and  filled  his 
hands  with  theb  goods,  and  took  prisoners  and  captives.    Then  he  ended 
9  that  expedition  in  el-Yem&meh  where  the  Benii  ^anifeh  dwelt,  among 

whom  were  certain  men  of  'IjL  But  the  men  of  Hajr  heard  of  his  coming, 
and  the  first  who  went  forth  to  meet  him  of  Hanifeh  were  the  Benii 
Lujeym,  with  Yezid  son  of  'Amr  son  of  Shemir  at  their  head.  This  chief, 
when  he  saw  the  son  of  Kulthiim,  set  his  lance  at  him,  pierced  him,  and 
cast  him  to  ground  from  his  horse  :  for  Yezid  was  a  mighty  man,  huge  of 
bulk.  And  he  bound  him  with  bonds  of  leather,  and  said  to  him— 
'Art  thou  not  he  that  saith— 

'^  When  our  unruly  camel  is  bound  to  another  with  a  cord, 
she  snaps  the  cord  or  breaks  her  fellow's  neck"  f 
Lo !  I  will  yoke  thee  (sa^uqrinuka)  to  this  camel  of  mine,  and  drive 
the  pair  of  you  together  side  by  side.'  Then  cried  'Amr,  *  Help,  men  of 
Babi'ah !  Like  shall  be  paid  for  like  !'*  And  the  men  of  Lujeym  gathered 
together  and  besought  Yeztd  not  to  do  as  he  said  ;  but  he  had  never  really 
purposed  it.  -And  he  carried  'Amr  with  him  to  one  of  their  castles  in  Hajr, 
where  he  pitched  a  tent  for  him,  and  slew  beasts  to  feast  him,  and  clad 
him  in  rich  clothing,  and  gave  him  a  goodly  she-camel  to  ride,  and  poured 
for  him  wine  to  drink."  &c. 

From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  qarineh  means  a  camel  which  is 
yoked  to  another  (qarin)  to  cure  her  stubbornness,  and  that  aqrana  is  used 
for  the  action  of  yoking  a  qarineh  to  a  qarin  ;  which  justifies  my  render- 
ing, *'  queUing  pride,"  and  explains  how  iqrdn  comes  to  mean^  as  et-Tebrizi 
says  it  does^  ghalheh^  "  overcoming." 


II. 


^  O  ^     ^^     fi     ^         ^     ^   ^<»  ^    ^  ^^Q^      tf    ^         <  ^^uf      ^^  ^^- 


^  0  ^      0  *  ^  P  0  ^  ^        m       0 

•  So  I  render  Yd  h-SabVah  I  'amthiMan  /    Amthilch  is  pi.  of  mitMl. 
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_«         #ft  *        tft  _  ^  ft  ^  •  .         .#■  m  i  .*        ft 


•      ^  •  •  X 

^j^l»  U^      ii«4   ^j,),  I J4*».         U^  ijiJI  ^jli    ^   vilJ^xi 

'Orweh  son  of  el-  Ward  of  ^Aha. 

God's  scorn  on  the  homeless  wight  who  under  the  pall  of  Night 
goes  cowering  the  shambles  through^  and  gathers  the  marrow- 
bones ; 
Who  comforts  his  heart,  full  rich,  as  oft  as  at  eventide 

he  lights  on  a  wealthy  friend  to  yield  him  his  fill  of  milk  ! 
He  lies  in  the  twilight  down,  and  drowsy  the  morrow  wakes, 
and  shakes  from  his  dust-spread  side  the  gravel  where  he  has 
lain* 
A  help  to  the  women-folk  in  all  that  they  bid  him  do, 
at  even  he  jaded  lies  like  camel  outstretched  to  die. 
5    So  he  :  but  the  homeless  wight  the  breadth  of  whose  valiant  face 
glows  bright  as  a  mighty  flame  that  shines  through  the  mid- 
night mirk, 
A  terror  to  all  he  hates,  besetting  their  way  with  fear, 

while  home-bound  they  curse  him  deep,  as  losers  the  luckless 
shaft : 
Though  far  from  his  haunts  they  dwell,  they  image  his  coming 
nigh, 
and  watch,  as  his  kinsmen  watch  when  one  whom  they  love 
comes  home : 
Yea,  he,  if  he  lights  on  Death  in  faring  his  way,  a  death 
of  glory  it  is ;  and  if  on  Riches  one  day,  how  due  I 

Ham.  pp.  207—9. 
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\  Notes. 

The  metre  is  the  most  ordinarj  form  of  the  TavAl ;  the  English 
imitates  it : — 

w|  i-p      I  w|  II  ^1  ^      I  ^1 

(rare)  (rare) 

'Orweh  son  of  el- Ward  was  a  warrior  and  singer  of  'Ahs  in  the  long  war 
which  that  trihe  waged  against  Dahj&n  called  the  War  of  D4^is,  A.  D. 
568 — 608  (C.  de  Perceval).     He  was  a  proverb  for  his  generosity,  and  it 
^  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  early  Khalifehs — "  He  who  calls  H4tim  the 

most  generous  of  the  Arabs  wrongs  'Orweh."  His  very  name  implies  his 
character :  for  *orweh  means  those  trees  and  bushes  fit  for  pasture  which 
do  not  dry  up  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  are  therefore  a  resource  in  times 
of  dearth.  He  was  called  ^Orwaf-es-Sa*diiky  "The  resource  in  time  of 
hunger  of  all  vagabonds,"  because  he  never  failed  to  give  them  of  his 
store,  or  to  find  food  for  them  by  plundering  others.  Much  of  his  poetry 
has  survived  and  has  been  edited  and  published  by  Prof.  Noeldeke. 

Such  a  vagabond  as  'Orweh  delighted  to  help,  and  such  an  one  as  he 
despised,  are  here  set  before  us  by  himself.     These  Sa^dlik,  outlaws,  home- 
f  less  men,  were  numerous  in  the  days  of  the  Ignorance.     Ta'abbafa  Sherrcl 

was  such  an  one :  such  were  es-Suleyk  son  of  es-Sulakeh  and  esh-Shenfara 
of  Azd.  They  were  men  who  had  on  them  the  guilt  of  blood  and  had 
been  disowned  by  their  tribe.  All  men's  hands  were  against  them,  and 
they  alone  against  all.  What  hardness  and  heroic  strength  of  heart  this 
solitude  bred  are  nowhere  so  strikingly  seen  as  iu  that  most  magnificent 
of  old  Arab  poems,  the  Ldmiyyeh  of  esh-Shenfar^. 

V.  1.    "  God's  scorn  be  on  him,*'  literally,  "  may  God  smite  him  on 
the  cheek"  and  so  disgrace  him. 
.  The  word  musdft  in  this  line  is  difficult,  both  to  parse  and  render  : 

for  the  discussion  of  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  et-Tebrizi  and  Freytag*s 
notes.  I  have  taken  it  in  the  sense  of  "  gathering  up  out  of  the  dust  and 
cleaning,"  but  with  some  diffidence.  There  is  a  various  reading  for  it — 
madaft :  "  who  goes  after,  or  in  search  of :"  but  this  has  the  aspect  of  a 
device  to  smoothe  a  difficulty,  and  is  frigid. 

v.  2.  "  His  fill  of  milk  :"  that  '*  milk"  is  intended  by  the  "  entertain- 
ment," qira,  spoken  of,  I  infer  from  the  meaning  of  muyessir,  which 
denotes  "  one  whose  herds  and  flocks  yield  him  abundance  of  milk." 

T.  3.     He  goes  to  rest  early  and  rises  late,  still  drowsy. 

V.  6.  "  As  losers  curse  the  luckless  shaft" :  zejra-l-menihi-Ufnu8hah~ 
heri;  eUmenth  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  arrows  which,  in  the  game 
played  with  ten  arrows  by  the  pagan  Arabs^  had  no  lots  assigned  to  them. 
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Seven  of  the  ten  were  winning  arrows,  and  three,  el-menik,  es-sefihy  eU 
ioeghtd,  losing.  EUmenih  may  also  mean  lent :  hut  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  it  in  that  sense  here. 

y.  7.    "  Watch :"  teshawwuf  means  straining  the  gaze  in  looking  for 
a  distant  object. 


III. 


r>^l  J^I  >^'  J« 
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c  *  ^^ 
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•   X 

XOs      ^'^ 


^     ^ 
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# 
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\ — u^l    u->Ufl  vtir-^  'j 


My  life  and  my  wealthy  yea  all  that  is  mine,  be  ransom 

against  Time's  wrong  for  those  who  shewed  true  my  forecast ! 
The  knights  who  are  weary  never  before  Death's  onset, 

though  stubbomest  Strife  ply  there  the  dread  Mill  of  Battle. 
Men  they  who  requite  not  good  with  an  evil  guerdon, 

nor  do  they  return  for  roughness  a  gentle  answer. 
Their  sternness  abides  unflagging,  though  they  be  roasted 

again  and  again  in  War's  most  flaming  furnace. 
5    They  held  with  the  sword  el-Waqba's  guarded  meadow, 
^  — the  sword  from  whose  edge  flew  all  Death's  shapes  united ; 

It  drave  from  before  them  headlong  the  rush  of  foemen, 

and  madness  at  last  was  healed  by  a  wilder  fury. 
Not  men  they  to  feed  their  flocks  on  the  skirts  of  Quiet : 

not  they  to  pitch  tent,  wbereso  they  abide,  in  meekness  ! 
Iff  am.  pp.  \2t — 15. 


i 
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Notes. 
The  metre  is  W&fir  of  the  first  form,  and  is  imitated  in  the  English  :^ 

\J  \J  \J  I   \J  \J\J  I    \J II    \J  SJKJ  I    \J  \J\J  V^  .^ 


The  poem  helongs  to  the  early  days  of  el-Islam,  when  the  rivalries  of 
the  Arah  tribes  were  still  as  strong  as  before  the  coming  of  the  new  faith. 
The  event  on  which  it  touches  happened  in  the  days  of  *Othm^n  (A.  H. 
25 — 35).     El-Waqb4  (or  el-Waqabi  according  to  the  Mardsid,  iii.  p.  294) 

I  was  a  hima  or  pa.sturage  surrounding  a  well  of  water,  reserved  by  a  tribe 

^  or  family  for  its  own  use  and  forbidden  to  others,  lying  on  the  road  be- 

tween  el-Ba^rah  and  el-Medlneh,  three  miles  distant  from  edL-Dajii^     Such 

I  ^imas  (which  I  render  by  "  guarded  meadow")  are  often  heard  of  in  Arab 

verse  and  story,  and  disputes  connected  with  them  gave  occasion  to  bloody 
contests.  The  War  of  Basds,  for  instance,  took  its  rise  in  the  trespass  of 
a  strange  camel  named  Sar^bi,  belonging  to  a  guest  of  the  house  of 
Jessas  son  of  Murrah,  of  the  family  of  Duhl  son  of  SheybiLn,  into  the  him^ 
of  Kuleyb,  chief  of  the  combined  clans  of  Teghlib  and  Bekr.  Kuleyb  shot 
at  and  wounded  the  camel,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Jesses  in  revenge  for 
the  insult  done  to  his  guest.     In  the  days  of  'Othm^n,  says  et-Tebrlzi, 

f  'Abdallah  son  of  'Amir,  of  the  family  of  'Abd-Shems  son  of  'Abd-Men^f, 

was  governor  of  el- Basrah  and  its  dependencies,  and  he  gave  over  the  charge 
of  the  himas  of  that  region  to  Bishr  son  of  Hazn  of  M&zin  (a  branch  of 
Temim).     Bishr  and  his  brother  Khuf4f  took  possession  of  el-Waqbi,  and 

I  digged  there  two  wells,  called  D&t-el-Qa^r  and  el-Jauf&,  ^hich  exist  to  this 

day.     Fearing  lest  *Abdallah  should  take  them  away  by  force  (for  their 

I  water  was  sweet  as  morning  rain),  they  buried  them  under  mounds  of  earth 

to  hide  them.  But  the  matter  reached  *Abdall4h,  who  demanded  of  them 
the  wells  which  they  had  dug  without  his  leave.  They  refused  to  sur- 
render them,  and  were  ejected  by  him  from  their  office.  Now  *Abdall4h 
had  placed  his  uncle  Mas'adeh  of  Suleym  over  the  well  of  Abu  Mu^a.  This 
well  was  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  some  men  of  Bekr  and  a  company 
gathered  from  other  tribes,  and  when  Mas'adeh  called  upon  them  to 
pay  for  its  use,  Sheyban  son  of  Klia^afeh  of  Bekr  smote  him  iij 
the  face  with  his  sword,  so  that  he  was  carried  wounded  to  his  house. 
Thereon  the  men  of  Bekr  removed  to  el-\Vaqb^  as  being  nearer  to  their 
home  and  a  safer  abode,  and  settled  there.  And  Bishr  son  of  Hazn  sent 
word  to  the  Bekrls — "  If  ye  desire  only  to  halt  here  this  summer,  ye  and 
those  that  are  with  you  of  your  tribe,  lialt  and  be  welcome  ;  but  if  ye  desire 
aught  else,  let  me  know  of  it :  for  this  is  my  land  and  my  water.'*  But 
they  replied,  threatening  him — "  If  we  see  thee  in  el-Waqba,  we  will  do 
to  thee  thus  and  thus.*'  Whereon  Bishr  sent  his  brother  Khufai  and  other 
P 
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kinsmen  to  all  the  men  of  Temim  settled  round  about,  to  the  Bel-'Ambar, 
to  the  Benfi  Yerb&*  ibn  Han$aleh,  and  to  the  Ben^  M&zin  ibn  M&lik, 
asking  help  against  Bekr.  How  these  men  fared  among  their  kinsmen, 
who  helped  them  and  who  hung  back,  is  told  at  great  length,  and  were 
tedious  to  relate  here.  In  the  end  the  men  of  Mazin  rode  forth  to  attack 
Bekr,  and  overcame  them,  and  recovered  el-Waqba  for  their  tribe,  who 
still  held  it  in  the  days  of  the  geographer  Abd  'Obeyd  el-Bekri,  who  died 
A.  H.  487.     And  this  deed  of  M&zin  is  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

Abu-l-Ghul  et-Tuhawi,  the  author,  is  so  called  because  he  was  descend- 
ed from  Tuhejjeh,  daughter  of  'Abd-Shems  son  of  Sa'd  son  of  Zejd- 
Men&h.  This  woman  had  three  sons,  'Auf,  Abii  Sud,  and  Jusheysh,  by 
U&lik  son  of  Han^leh  ;  and  the  posterity  of  these  were  known  by  their 
mother's  name,  not  their  father's  :  a  very  rare  thing  in  Arabian  genealogies. 

Y.  1.  "  May  my  life  be  thy  ransom  !*'  is  a  phrase  which  recurs  con- 
stantly in  Arab  verse.  Like  expressions  are — "  May  my  father  and  mother 
be  thy  ransom,"  **  May  I  be  thy  sacrifice  !"  Ac.  The  idea  of  fidd  is,  of 
course,  that  the  person  devoting  himself  takes  upon  him  all  the  evil  in  the 
destiny  of  the  other  whom  he  addresses.  Hence  the  common  expression, 
heard  every  day  in  India,^u7»  (properly ^iaw^- 

V.  2.  "  The  Mill  of  Battle"  :  a  frequent  comparison  in  old  Arab 
poetry ;  the  locus  eiassicus  is  in  the  Mo'allaqah  of  'Amr  son  of  Kulthum, 
vv.  80,  31  :— 

math  nenqul  \lh  qmtmin  rahdnd 

yeMnHfi'Uliqd'i  lahd  fahind. 
yek4nu  thifdluhd  sharqiyya  Nejdin 

loaluhwatuhd  Qudd'atu  *ajma*ind 

"  When  our  war-mill  is  set  against  a  people, 

as  grain  they  fall  thereunder  ground  to  powder. 

"  Eastward  in  Nejd  is  set  the  skin  thereunder, 
and  the  grain  cast  therein  is  all  Qudl&'ah." 

"  Stubbomest  strife" :  the  word  zabUn  signifies  thrusting,  pushing, 
straining  one  against  another. 

V.  4.  "  Eoasted"— f aZtf  hiUharU,  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest  phrases  for  War:  as  in  the  words  of  el-H4rith  son  of  *0b4d  (for 
the  incident,  see  the  notes  to  No.  I) : — 

lam  'akun  minjundtihdy  'ahma-i-ld' 
hu,  waHnni  hiharriha-l-yauma  sdlL 

**  I  was  not  of  those  whose  wrong  wrought  it,  God  knows ! 
yet  must  I  today  be  burned  in  its  blaze." 
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y.  5.  ^  All  Death's  forms" :  oikM-eUmandni*  The  best  way  to  take 
cihe  phrase  is,  I  think,  to  anderstand  the  various  strokes  bj  which  death 
an  be  dealt  with  a  sword :  as  shearing  oS  the  head,  cleaving  the  skull,  &c. 


IV. 
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9%t9    9    ^   t^     9  0i,<o   "^otf-''?  •:*''?'     ^       *«^  *^       0^o^0 

Ihrdhim  son  of  Kuneyf  en-NebAdnu 

Be  patient  :  for  free-born  men  to  bear  is  the  fairest  things, 

and  refuge  against  Time's  wrong  or  help  from  his  hurt  is  none. 
And  if  it  availed  man  aught  to  bow  him  to  fluttering  Fear, 

or  if  he  could  ward  off  hurt  by  humbling  himself  to  III, 
To  bear  with  a  valiant  front  the  full  brunt  of  every  stroke 

and  onset  of  Fate  were  still  the  fairest  and  best  of  things. 
But  how  much  the  more^  when  none  outruns  by  a  span  his  Doom^ 

and  refuge  from  God's  decree  nor  was  nor  will  ever  be. 
And  sooth,  if  the  changing  Days  have  wrought  us— •theif  wonted 
way— 

a  lot  mixed  of  weal  and  woe,  yet  one  thing  they  could  not  do : 
They  have  not  made  soft  or  weak  the  stock  of  our  sturdy  spear : 

they  have  not  abased  our  hearts  to  doing  of  deeds  of  shame. 
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We  offer  to  bear  their  weight  a  handful  of  noble  souls : 

though  laden  beyond  all  might  of  man^  they  uplift  the  load. 
So  shield  we  with  Patience  fair  our  souls  from  the  stroke  of 
Shame : 
our  honours  are  whole  and  sounds  though  others  be  lean  enow. 
ffam.pp.  125-6. 


Notes. 

The  metre  is  the  same  as  that  of  No.  II. 

I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  nothing  regarding  the  author  ;  from  his 
name,  Ibrahim,  he  was  doubtless  born  after  the  promulgation  of  el-Isl&m. 
His  tribe,  NebhfLn,  was  one  of  the  divisions  of  T^yyi**  The  sentiment  of 
TV.  5 — 8  seems  to  shew  that  the  poem  belongs  to  the  6rst  days  of  the  new 
faith.  The  stress  laid  on  the  word  horry  "  free  born,"  in  vv.  1  and  3  is  also 
consonant  with  that  age,  when  the  Arabs  were  being  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  invasion  of  all  important  posts,  civil  and  military,  by  mawdliy 
"  freedmen*'  of  foreign  birth. 

V.  6.  '•  The  stock  of  our  sturdy  spear" :  qandtan  Baltbatan.  The 
spear  is  here  not  the  actual  weapon,  but  the  stubbornness  and  strength  of 
backbone  of  the  clan.  Examples  of  the  metaphor  abound ;  the  following 
is  found  in  the  Mo*allaqah  of  'Amr  son  of  KulthCim  (vv.  67 — 59)  : — 

fa'ihna  qandtand^  y&  ^Amru,  ^a^yet 

^ala-U^a^dtTi  qahlaha  ^an  telind  : 
Hid  ^adda-th'thiqd/u  hiha^-shma^azzet 

wa-toellet'hH  ^ashauzanatan  zahdnd — 
*ashauzanatan :  Hia-nqalahet^  ^arannet 

teshujju  qafa-Umuthaqqifi  wa-l-jebind, 

"  In  sooth  our  spear,  o*Amr,  has  outworn  too  many  a  hand 

that  strove  against  it  before  thee,  that  it  should  be  soft  to  thee  ! 

**  When  the  straiglitening-iron  clipped  it,  it  stiffened  itself  against  it, 
and  turned  it  back  upon  the  the  wielder  thereof,  stubborn  and 
sturdy : 

**  Yea,  stubborn  :  when  it  was  bent  to  mould  it,  it  cried  out, 
and  wounded  the  neck  and  forehead  of  the  straightener.'' 

The  phrases  ^*  the  spear  of  such  an  one  is  hard,**  or  '*  there  is  weakness 
in  their  spear,"  are  almost  commonplaces.     Et-Tebrizi  quotes— 

kdnet  qandti  Id  teitnu  lighdmizin  ; 
fa'aldnaha-h^ashdhu  wa-Uamid^u. 
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f  "  Time  was  when  my  spear  yielded  to  none  that  tried  its  strength  ; 

but  softness  has  come  upon  it  from  the  Dawns  and  the  Setting  Suns  :'* 
f.  e,,  the  passing  of  the  days. 
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^^,    til  '*;.   ^u    ^^    '''"  fiv         ^  ^  ^  9%  ^   ^^     cs^-'x    ^  ^  ^ 

Bureyd  son  of  ef-^immei. 

I  warned  them^  both  'Arid  and  the  men  who  went  'Ari4's  way 

— the  stock  of  Benu-s-Saad&  :  yea^  all  are  my  witnesses. 
I  said  to  them:  'Think-* even  now  two  thousand  are  on  your 
track, 
all  laden  with  spear  and  sword,  their  captains  in  Persian  mail/ 
But  when  they  would  hearken  not,  I  followed  their  road,  though  I 
knew  well  they  were  fools,  and  that  I  walked  not  in  Wisdom's 
way: 
For  am  I  not  but  one  of  Ghaziyyeh  ?  and  if  they  err, 
I  err  with  my  house ;  and  if  Ghaziyyeh  go  right,  so  I. 
5     I  read  them  my  rede  one  day  beneath  where  the  sandhills  fail : 
the  morrow  at  noon  they  saw  my  counsel  as  I  had  seen. 
A  shout  rose,  and  voices  cried — '  The  horsemen   have   slain  a 
knight !' 

I  said — '  Is  it  'Abdall&h,  the  man  who  ye  say  is  slain  ?' 
I  sprang  to  his  side :  the  spears  had  riddled  his  body  through, 
as  weaver  on  outstretched  web  plies  deftly  the  sharp-toothed 
comb. 
I  stood  as  a  camel  stands  with  fear  in  her  heart,  and  seeks 
the  stuffed  skin  with  eager  mouth,  and  thinks — ^is  her  youngling 
slain  ? 
I  plied  spear  above  him  till  the  riders  had  left  their  prey, 
and  over  myself  black  blood  flowed  forth  in  a  dusky  tide. 
10     I  fought  as  a  man  who  gives  his  life  for  his  brother's  life, 

who  knows  that  his  time  is  short,  that  Death's  doom  above 
him  hangs. 
But  know  ye,  if  'Abdall4h  be  gone,  and  his  place  a  void, 

no  weakling  unsure  of  hand,  and  no  holder-back  was  he  I 
Alert,  keen,  his  loins  well  girt,  his  leg  to  the  middle  bare, 

unblemished,  and  clean  of  limb,  a  climber  to  all  things  high  : 
No  wailer  before  ill  luck  :  one  mindful  in  all  he  did 
to  think  how  his  work  to-day  would  live  in  to-morrow's  tale : 


I 

r 
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Content  to  bear  hanger's  pain  thongh  meat  lay  beneath  his  hand : 
to  labour  in  ra^ed  shirt  that  those  whom  he  serred  might  rest. 
15    If  Dearth  laid  her  hand  on  him^  and  Famine  deroiired  his  store^ 
he  gave  but  the  gladlier  what  little  to  him  thej  spared. 
He  dealt  as  a  youth  with  Youth^  until^  when  his  head  grew  hoar 

and  age  gathered  o^er  his  brow^  to  Lightness  he  said — Begone  I 
Tea^  somewhat  it  soothes  my  soul  that  never  I  said  to  him 

'  Thou  liest/  nor  grudged  him  aught  of  mine  that  he  sought  of 
me. 
pam.fij).  377—80. 

Notes. 

Metre  f^uAly  as  in  No.  II :  a  short  syllable  occurs  in  the  third  place 
of  the  second  foot  of  the  hemistich  three  times  in  this  poem,  viz.,  in  vv  l,<i, 
8,5,  and  12/i,  which  is  exceptionally  frequent. 

The  author,  Dureyd  son  of  e^-Simmeh  son  of  el-H&rith  son  of  Bekr 
Bon  of  'Alqameh  son  of  Jud4'ah  son  of  Ghaziyyeh  son  of  Jusham  son  of 
Mo'4wiyeh  son  of  Bekr  son  of  Haw&zin,  was  a  man  of  great  note  in  the 
days  of  Mol^inmed's  boyhood  and  youth.  His  father  e^-^immeh  had  led 
the  Benu  Jusham  in  the  War  of  the  Fij4r  on  the  day  of  en-Nakhleh,  where 
the  future  prophet,  then  aged  14,  was  present  (A.  D.  585).  E^-Simmeh 
(whose  real  name  was  Mo'&wiyeh,  es-Simmeh  being  a  title  meaning  "  the 
Serpent")  had,  according  to  the  Agh&ni,  five  sons  by  his  wife  Reyh^neh 
daughter  of  Ma'di-kerib,  a  woman  of  el- Yemen  :  their  names  were  Dureyd, 
'Abd-Yaghiith,  Qeys,  Kh41id,  and  'Abdallah,  all  warriors  of  prowess  and 
renown.  The  stock  of  Haw&zin  had  their  abode  in  the  mountains  and 
plains  to  the  East  of  Mekkeh,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  branches,  of 
which  the  Benii  Thaqif  of  T4*if ,  a  strong  town  no  great  distance  from 
Mekkeh,  the  Bend  Suleym,  the  Benu  Jusham,  the  BeniL  Sa'd  ibn  Bekr 
(among  whom  the  Prophet  was  fostered),  the  Benu  Na^r  ibn  Mo'&wiyeh 
and  the  Benii  Hillil  were  the  chief.  These  were  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
tests among  themselves,  but,  at  the  time  when  the  event  to  which  the 
poem  relates  occurred,  were  all  united  against  the  great  stock  of  Gha^afan, 
who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  them  ('Abs,  Duby&n,  'Abdall&h,  Ashja').  It 
were  too  long  to  tell  here  all  that  is  recorded  of  Dureyd :  his  encounter 
with  Babt'ah  son  of  Mukeddem,  of  the  Bend  Fir&s,  on  the  Day  of  el- 
Akhram  (one  of  the  noblest  stories  of  the  Ignorance),  his  wooing  of  the 
poetess  el-Khansa,  or  bis  heroic  death  at  the  Battle  of  Honeyn  (A.  H.  8. — 
A.  D.  630).  His  fame  as  a  poet  rests  chiefly  on  his  affection  for  his 
brother  'Abdallah,in  his  grief  for  whose  death  he  composed  much  verse  which 
has  survived,  and  is  conspicuously  excellent  among  the  poetry  of  that  day. 
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In  or  about  the  year  610  A.  D.,  a  company  of  the  Ben\i  Jusham  and 
the  Benii  Na^r  ibn  Mo'^wiyeh,  both  of  Hawd^in,  commanded  by  'Abdal* 
lHh,  the  youngest  brother  of  Dureyd,  led  a  foray  against  Gha^afdn,  and 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  camels.  They  were  returning  from  thia 
expedition  with  their  booty,  and  bad  reached  the  border  of  the  territory 
of  HawlLzin,  at  a  place  called  Mun'araj  el-Liwa  ('*  the  place  where  the 
sandhills  curve  round/'  see  v.  5  of  the  poem),  when  'AbdalilLh  proposed 
that  they  should  halt  and  divide  the  spoil.  Dureyd,  who  was  with  them, 
dissuaded  him,  pointing  out  that  they  were  not  yet  safe  from  pursuit. 
But  *Abdall^h  persisted,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  leave  the  spot,  till  he 
had  taken  his  fourth  part  of  the  captures,  and  feasted  his  companions  on 
a  naqi'ak — a  camel  slain  by  the  leader  of  an  expedition  from  his  share  of 
the  spoil  and  divided  among  his  fellows.  Next  day,  while  they  were  pre« 
paring  the  feast,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen.  A  sentinel  posted  on  the  sand, 
hills  cried — "  I  see  horsemen  coming  clad  in  yellow."  "  They  are  of  Ashja*,'' 
said  'Ahdall^h,  "  I  care  not  for  them.*'  **  I  see  others,"  said  the  sentinel, 
"  who  have  the  points  of  their  lances  set  between  the  ears  of  their  horses.'' 
<'  These  are  of  Fez^rah,"  said  Dureyd.  "  And  there  come  also  others  who 
gallop  along,  trailing  their  lances  on  the  ground."  "  These  are  of  *Abs,  and 
Death  comes  with  them  1"  said  the  elder  brother. 

Hardly  had  'Abdall&h's  men  time  to  mount,  when  the  foe  were  upon 
them.  'Abdall&h  fell  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight,  slain  by  a  man  of 
the  house  of  QlLrib,  of  'Abs.  Dureyd,  fighting  to  the  last  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  his  brother,  fell  grievously  wounded,  and  his  companions  fled, 
leaving  the  camels,  which  the  men  of  Gha^afdn  recovered.  When  the  fight 
was  over,  two  men  of  'Abs,  Zahdam  and  his  brother  Qeys,  collectively  known 
as  ez-Zahdamdni,  *'  the  two  Zahdains,"  with  a  nder  of  Fez4rah  named 
Kardam,  passed  by  Dureyd,  who  was  lying  among  the  dead.  Dureyd,  who 
was  still  conscious,  heard  the  elder  Zahdam  say  to  ICardam — "  Methinks 
Dureyd  is  not  yet  dead  :  I  seemed  to  see  his  eyelid  move.  Get  thee  down, 
and  finish  him."  "  Nay,  he  is  dead,"  said  Kardam.  "  Get  thee  down,  I 
tell  thee,  and  see  if  he  yet  breathes."  Kardam  dismounted  and  went  up  to 
Dureyd :  he  found  him  still  breathing ;  but,  yielding  to  compassion,  he 
returned  and  said :  "  He  is  dead,  quite  dead."  Notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  Zahdam,  before  departing,  pierced  with  his  lance  the  body  of 
Dureyd.  By  a  singular  chance,  this  new  wound,  by  opening  a  passage  to  a 
quantity  of  blood  which  had  gathered  within  from  an  inward  hurt,  and  so 
freeing  the  lungs,  was  the  means  of  saving  Dureyd's  life.  When  at'night- 
fall  the  enemy  returned  home,  he  dragged  himself  towards  the  lands  of 
bis  tribe,  and  met  a  wandering  band  of  men  of  HawlLzin,  who  received  him 
and  tended  him  until  his  wounds  were  healed. 


I 
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Some  time  after,  several  men  of  'Abs  and  Fezllrah,  on  their  way 
to  Mekkeh  daring  the  month  of  pilgrimage,  passed  by  the  country  where 
Dureyd  dwelt.  Although  it  was  the  time  when  war  was  forbidden,  they 
did  not  feel  wholly  secure,  and  had  hidden  their  faces  in  their  lithdms,  the 
handkerchiefs  with  which  the  Bedawis  cover  their  heads,  leaving  only  their 
eyes  visible.  Dureyd  perceived  them,  and  went  forth  to  meet  them — 
"  What  men  are  ye  ?*'  he  asked.  "  Is  it  I  of  whom  thou  askest  ?"  answered 
one  of  the  travellers.  Dureyd  recognized  the  voice  of  Kardam  ; — *'  Ah," 
he  cried,  "  there  is  no  need  to  ask  further  :  thou  and  these  who  follow  thee 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me."     Then  he  embraced  him,  and  gave  him  a 

y  horse,  a  sword,  and  a  lance,  and  said,  "  Take  this  as  a  requital  of  the  kind- 

ness which  thou  shewedst  to  me  on  the  day  of  el-Li wa."* 

V.  1.  *Arid  is  said  by  et-Tebiizi  to  be  another  name  of  'Abdallah,  who 
was  likewise  called  Kh&lid  (but  according  to  the  Agh&ni,  Khsllid  was  a 
fourth  brother  of  Dureyd's).  The  Benu-s-Saud&  were  the  family  of 
Dureyd  and  'Abdallah,  whose  mother  Beyhaneh  was  very  dark,  being  of 
el- Yemen,  where  African  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  Arab :  es-Saudd 
means  "  the  black  woman.'' 

v.  2.  "Laden,*'  mudajjaj :  from  dajja,  "he  walked  slowly,  as  one 
carrying  a  heavy  load."     The  word  therefore  means  "  fully  armed." 

'  The  most  esteemed  coats  of  mail  were  brought  from  Persia,  and  in 

that  country  from  Soghdiana  {es  Sughd)  ;  see  Ham&seh,  p.  349 : — 

I 

I  QurUmun  tesdma  min  Ntzdrin^  ^aleyhimt 

tnudd'qfatun  min  nesji  DaUda  wa-i-Sughdi. 


\ 


'^  Warriors  who  trace  their  lineage  from  Niz&r,  and  on  them 

doable  coats  of  mail  of  the  weaving  of  David  and  from  es-Sughd." 

(David  is  said  by  Arab  tradition,  embodied  in  the  Qurltn,  Surah  xxi,  SO, 
to  have  been  taught  by  God  the  art  of  weaving  mail.)  The  best  swords 
came  from  India  (hindi,  muhenned)  and  el- Yemen  (imported  thither  by  sea 
from  the  former  country) ;  and  the  best  spears  were  made  at  el-Ehatt 
in  el-Ba^r^n,  from  bamboos  also  brought  from  India. 

w.  4  and  5  are  given  in  inverse  order  in  et-Tebrizi's  text :  that  in 
which  I  have  placed  them  is  clearly  the  right  one. 

Ghaziyyeh,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  genealogy  of  Dureyd  given  above, 
was  the  name  of  the  family  in  Jusham  to  which  he  and  his  brethren 
belonged. 

*  This  history  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Euai,  ii, 
pp.  651-6o4,  who  again  in  like  manner  follows  Fresnel,  Jour.  Asiat  Furrier  1838,  who 
translates  from  the  Aghdnt.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  better  the  work  of  two  such 
accomplished  hands.    For  the  origina!,  see  Agh.  iz,  8-4. 
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V.  7.  "The  weaver's  comb:"  es-saydst,  plural  of  sisiyeh,  wUcli  is 
the  comb  used  by  the  weaver  to  push  up  the  threads  of  the  woof  into  the 
web,  so  as  to  make  the  fabric  close. 

y.  8.  '^  A  camel,"  idt'el-hatowi :  the  hatcto  is  the  stuffed  skin  of  ^ 
young  camel  (or  with  a  cow,  a  calf,)  cast  before  a  she-camel  who  has  lost 
ber  young  one  in  order  to  induce  a  flow  of  milk. 

V.  12.  "  Alert,  keen,  his  loins  well  girt*' — all  one  attempt  to  render 
kemtsh-el'^izdr.  KemUh  means  properly  light,  quick,  active,  and  is  joined 
to  Hzdr  (the  trailing  waistcloth  with  which  an  Arab  girt  himself,  loose  and 
flowing  in  peace,  tightly  wound  and  raised  in  war  or  serious  business)  by  a 
contracted  construction  of  which  examples  are  frequent.  ''  His  leg  to  the 
middle  bare,"  as  would  naturally  be  the  result  of  girding  up  the  ^izdr,  "  A 
climber  to  all  things  high :"  faiWu  *anjudi,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  a  man 
who  seeks  fame  and  glory.  This  verse  is  found  with  another  reading  later 
on  in  the  Ham&seh  (p.  765) : — 

Qflsiru-U^izdri,  JcMrijun  nisju  sdqihiy 
sahHrun  'ala-l-*azzd'i,  falld^u  'anjudi 
f.  e.f 

*'  with  his  izdr  girt  up  short,  his  leg  bare  up  to  the  middle, 
patient  in  face  of  hardship,  a  climber  to  all  things  high.*' 

Y.  17.  This  most  touching  line  has  been  appropriated  by  another 
poet,  a  contemporary  of,  but  considerably  younger  than,  Dureyd,  Sakhr  son 
of  *Amr,  of  the  Benfl  Suleym,  brother  of  the  poetess  el-Khans4  whom 
Dureyd  wooed.  In  a  lament  over  his  brother  Mo*&wiyeh,  given  in  the 
^amiseh,  p.  489,  he  says — 

Watayyaba  nefai  'annani  lam  ^aqul  lahn 
ieStebta,  walam  *ahkkal  *aleyhi  himdliyd. 


VI. 


j^  s^^j^^  ^  v^^^l  y^       ^y^  jj^\  Ja^  ^y^.  *M^j 
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^  ^  4^  ^  fi     ^  •  ^ 


o/  ,  ^   C^      ^  -^-^    '*,•?*'  "     X     ^o^  c^  ^o 


-o-o      <; 


/^  uT'J^    V./-W   ^J^*«*-     A.*^^  5;iXi  j^c    c-ix^JI    ^    Utf 

Bureyd  son  of  e^-^immeh. 

^Weepest  thou  not/  said  she,  'for  thy  brother?'  Ay,  and  sooth 
enough 
cause  there  is  for  tears,  but  that  my  frame  was  builded  to  endure. 

*  Whom  wouldst  thou  that  I  should  weep  for,'  said  I, — '  'Abdall&h 

the  dear, 
or  the  slain  of  Abft  Beker,  he  whose  grave  is  on  the  height, 

*  Or  that  other,  'Abd-Yaghfttb,  round  whom  the  ravens  croak  and 

hop? 
Sore  bereavement,  load  of  sorrow — one  grave  filled,  another  dug  !* 
Slaughter  chose  from  all  men  born  the  race  of  Simmeh  for  her  own  : 
they  chose  her,  and  would  none  other  :  so  fate  goes  to  fated  end. 
5  Yea,  and  if  our  blood  be  ever  end  and  aim  of  vengeful  hands, 
striving  day  by  day  to  spill  it  till  the  days  shall  be  no  more, 
Flesh  to  feed  the  Sword  are  we,  and  unrepining  meet  our  doom  : 
well  we  feed  him,  slain  or  slaying,  joyfully  he  takes  our  food  I 
Hearts  are  cured  of  rancour-sickness,  whether  men  against  us  war, 
or  we  carry  death  among  them  :  dying,  slaying,  healing  comes. 
So  we  halve  our  days  between  us,  we  and  all  men  else  our  foes : 
no  day  passes  but  it  sees  us  busy  with  this  deed  or  that. 
If  am.  pp.  880-2. 

Notes. 

The  metre  is  \avAl  of  the  first  form,  which  only  differs  from  that  of 
Nos.  II,  IV,  and  V  by  having,  in  the  last  foot  of  the  second  hemistich  of 
each  verse,  a  long  syllable  instead  of  a  short  one  in  the  third  place,  thus : 

yj\  I        ^1  II         ^1  I         *^l 

The  translation  is  in  the  ordinary  long  English  trochaic  measure. 
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The  poet  represents  himself  as  addressed  by  a  woman,  wlio  blames  him 
for  not  shewing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  brethren.  This  "blaming 
woman,"  'diileh,  is  a  stock  figure  in  old  Arab  poetry,  whether  her  office  be 
to  reprove  a  man  fo.r  his  extravagance  and  excess  in  wine,  to  cast  doubt  on 
his  courage,  to  question  the  nobility  of  his  race,  or  any  other  of  the  kind. 
Instances  will  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Hamdseh.  In  later 
poetry  this  usage  disappears,  the  seclusion  of  women  under  el- Islam  hav- 
ing made  it  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  time. 

Dureyd,  as  stated  in  the  notes  to  No.  V,  had  four  brothers,  all  of  whom 
fell  in  fight,  as  he  did  himself.  The  three  here  mentioned  are  'Abdall&h, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  death  have  just  been  told,  Qeys,  who  was  slain 
in  a  combat  with  the  men  of  Abu  Bekr  ibn  Kilab,  a  branch  of  the  Benfi 
'Amir,  and  'Abd-Yaghuth,  who  died  in  battle  with  the  Benii  Hurrah  of 
Ghataf&n. 

V.  2.  The  licence  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  Beker  is 
written  for  BeJer  is  one  admissible  and  frequently  used  in  the  original 
Arabic. 

V.  3.  *Abd-Yaghuth  :  YaghHth^  "  The  Helper,"  was  the  name  of  an 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Yemenite  tribes  of  MeSl^ij,  who  bordered  Hawltzin 
on  the  south.  Most  probably  the  real  name  of  the  other  brother,  called  in 
the  text  'Abdallah,  was  ^Abd-el-Ldt,  "  Servant  of  el-L^t."  That  many  such 
pagan  names  mentioned  in  the  old  poems  were  changed  when  el- Islam  became 
prevalent  is  certain. 

V.  4.  Et-Tebrizi  states  that  not  only  Dureyd's  father,  Mo'&wiyeh  son 
of  el-Hllrith,  was  called  e^-Sitnmeh,  "The  Serpent,"  but  also  his  uncle 
Mdlik  :  the  latter  was  known  as  "  e^-Simmeh  the  greater,"  and  Dureyd's 
father  as  "  e^-Simmeh  the  less." 

V.  7.  "  Hearts  are  cured  of  rancour-sickness"  :  yushtafa  hind.  The 
desire  for  vengeance  is  represented  in  old  Arab  verse  as  a  burning  fever, 
and  the  satiating  of  it  as  recovery  from  a  disease.  So  one  says  ishtefeytu  hihi — 
"  I  was  cured  by  means  of  him,"  meaning  "  I  wreaked  mj  vengeance  on 
him  and  assuaged  my  desire  thereof."  The  idiom  is  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  whole  poem  is  considered  by  the  old  critics  (Aghd^ni,  ix.  3)  a 
splendid  example  of  what  the  Arabs  call  sabr,  endurance,  hardihood,  heroic 
temper ;  and  Dureyd's  life  was  not  unworthy  of  it.  For  his  death,  see  the 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Honey n  in  Caussin  de  Perceval,  J?««a»',  iii,  pp.  245 — 
253,  which  in  this  incident  follows  the  AghlLni,  ix,  14-16. 
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I  VII. 


i 


UU    uJ'Olb    las:-"       x    jl:    Ij]  ^^0;J|    (>y:    s3j>M    ^    l^ 

Uj^       |»^5         ^j;Uij        AJiS^  dA.lj  c-xIa   &XU  yj^j    Ji  Ui 


'Aldeh  son  of  ei^Tahtb, 

On  thee  be  the  peace  of  God,  O  Qeys  son  of  'Asim,  and 
His  mercy,  the  manifold,  so  long  as  He  will  it  shew  ! 

— ^The  greeting  of  one  whom  thou  hast  left  here  the  mark  of  Death, 
who  went  far  away,  and  comes  to  greet  thee  though  in  thy  grave. 

When  Cleys  died,  it  was  not  one  who  went  down  the  wjiy  of  Death  : 
a  People  it  was  whose  house  with  his  death  in  ruin  fell. 

lELam.  pp.  367-8. 

'  Notes. 

Metre  Tawily  second  form  (as  in  Nos.  II,  IV,  and  V). 

'Abdeh  son  of  et-Tabih  was  a  MuJchadrim,  or  a  poet  who  lived  both 
before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  el-IsUm.     He  belonged  to  the  family 
of  'Abbushems  son  of  Sa'd  son  of  Zeyd-Men4h  son  of  Temim,  and  was  an 
object  of  the  bounty  of  Qeys  son  of  *A9im,  tbe  great  chief  of  Temim  in  the 
days  of  the  Fropbet,  whose  death  he  here  laments.     Tbe  third  verse  is 
often  quoted  as  the  perfection  of  posthumous  praise  (Agb4ni,  xviii.  163). 
Qeys  belonged  to  tbat  division  of  the  sub-tribe  of  Temim,  Sa*d  son  of 
Zeyd-Mend,b,  called  tbe  Benu  Muqiis.     He  is  first  heard  of  on  tbe  Day  of 
Sit&r  (about  606  A.  D.),  when  he  defeated  Hanifeb  and  slew  Qatadeh  son 
of  Meslemeh  their  chief.     His  wife,  Menf^seh,  bore  bim  many  children, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  means  of  reviving  in  those  days  tbe  evil 
custom  of  female  infanticide,  wbicb  had  almost  died  out  among  the  Arabs, 
by  putting  to  death  all  bis  daughters.     He  fought  against  MeShij  at 
el-KulAb  (612  A.  D.),  when  *Abd-Yaghiitb  chief  of  the  Bel-Harith  was 
slain.     In  A.  H.  9  (A.  D.  630)  he  appeared  at  el-Medineh  at  the  head  of  a 
great  deputation  from  the  whole  tribe  of  Temim,  when  a  famous  contest  in 
verse  took  place  before  Mol^ammed  between  Zibriqan  son  of  Bedr,  the  poet 
of  Temim,  and  Hassan  son  of  Thabit,  the  poet  of  the  Anstlr.     This  ended  in 
Temim  accepting  el- Islam  in  a  body,  when  Qeys  was  made  receiver  of  tbe 
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poor-rate  (zeJcdt  or  sadaqdt)  for  his  tribe,  the  Benu  Sa'd.  After  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  (A.  D.  632),  he  was  one  of  those  who  revolted,  with  many 
others  of  Temim,  against  Abii  Bekr,  bat  shortly  afterwards  submitted 
himself  and  joined  in  the  expedition  led  by  el-'A14  el-Qadrami  against 
el-Bahr4ii,  which  crashed  opposition  in  that  quarter.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  when  he  died. 


viir. 


^ 


Malik  son  of  er-Beyh, 

I  tliouorht  who  would  weep  for  me,  and  none  did  I  find  to  mourn 
but  only  my  sword,  my  spear,  the  best  of  Rudeyneh's  store. 

And  one  Friend,  a  sorrel  steed,  who  goes  forth  with  trailing  rein 
to  drink  at  the  pool,  since  Death  has  left  none  to  draw  for  him. 

Hani.  ^,  247,  quoted  in  Commentary. 

Notes. 

Metre  Titwtl,  as  in  No.  IT. 

These  lines  are  quoted  in  et-Tebrizi's  commentary  on  p.  247  of 
Freytag's  edition  of  the  Hamaseh,  in  illustration  of  the  word  kJiinSttS',  a 
stallion.  The  poem  from  which  they  are  taken  is  a  lament  (jnarthiyeh)  by 
Mdlik  son  of  er-Reyb  over  hisjown  death,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Kitab-el-Agh&ni  (xix,  162),  and  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'Jqd-el-Ferid  of  Ibn  *Abd  Rabbilii  (ii,  10-11).  The  author  was  a  brigand  of 
the  tribe  of  Mazin  who  roamed  over  the  country  of  Temim  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cl- Basrah  during  the  early  years  of  the  Umawl  dynasty.  When 
Mo'awiyeh  sent  Sa*id  son  of  *0thm4n  son  of  *AfFAn  as  his  viceroy  to  Khura- 
san, the  latter  on  his  way  to  Persia  met  M^lik,  and,  struck  by  his  noble  mien 
and  gallant  bearing,  invited  him  to  accompany  him.  Msllik,  however,  fell 
sick  (some  say,  was  stung  by  a  serpent),  and  died  on  the  way  to  KhurS-s^n. 
He  is  best  known  for  the  grand  poem  of  which  these  verses  form  a  part, 
and  for  his  love  for  his  daughter,  shewn  in  a  touching  piece  of  verse 
quoted  in  the  Aghani  (xix,  167). 


i 
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V.  1.  "Made  by  Kudeyneh,"  Budeyni^  is  a  stock  epithet  of  spears  ; 
Rudeyneh,  tradition  says,  was  a  woman  of  el-Khaft  in  el-Bahran,  who  was 
most  expert  at  straightening  spears :  whence  every  good  spear  is  called  by 
her  name. 


^ 


\ 


IX 


sU]  (\  Aiyi  ^y.  fy»yi\  viiV  J^ 


<  jH 


#»• 


^      ^ 


-^x^cr.      ?xx    /x^     >.    ''^  *>-. 


*>^  9    9  9 


9  ^r 


'*^^    '>^     ^ 


9^0/ 


^  9^     ^  '>9^  ,^  ^ 

^  ^     ^  ^  *• 

^   9"*  ^       *>  9^  o 


^  • 


5j>^5i^   ^    aIJJ   (JL)jOU    .  ^i^ 


o^^ 


Jjli 


^      ^      ^         ^   X         ,»» 


^  •>» 


^^ 


9      O 


^         «»    X 


13], 


\ 


Muweylik  el-Mezmilm, 

Take  thou  thy  way  by  the  grave  wherein  thy  dear  one  lies 

— Umm-el-'Ala— >  and  lift  up  thy  voice :  ah  if  she  could  hear ! 
How  art  thou  come— for  very  fearful  wast  thou— to  dwell 

in  a  land  where  not  the  most  valiant  goes  but  with  quaking 
heart? 
God^s  love  be  thine  and  His  mercy,  O  thou  dear  lost  one  ! 
not  meet  for  thee  is  the  place  of  shadow  and  loneliness. 
And  a  little  one  hast  thou  left  behind— God's  ruth  on  her  f 
she  knows  not  what  to  bewail  thee  means,  yet  weeps  for  thee. 
6  For  she  misses  those  sweet  ways  of  thine  that  thou  hadst  with  her, 
and  the  long  night  wails,  and  we  strive  to  hush  her  to  sleep 
in  vain. 
When  her  crying  smites  in  the  night  upon  my  sleepless  ears, 
straightway  mine  eyes  brim-full  are  filled  from  the  well  of  tears. 
Jffam.pp.  409-10. 
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Notes. 
The  metre  is^  the  Kdmil,  scanned  thus  : 
\j I yj I yj || \j  ^  I \j I u 

Kjyj  \JKJ  I  VJKJ  li^^  ^^  1  ^^ 

The  English  imitates  the  Arahian  measure. 

I  have  ascertained  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  lines.  Muweylih  is 
the  diminutive  of  Mdlik,  and  el-MezmUm  means  "  hridled/' — probablj  a 
nickname  given  for  some  peculiarity  of  feature.  The  verses  were  evidently 
composed  after  el-Isl&m.  Umm-el-*A14  was  the  poet's  wife,  whose  loss  he 
mourns. 

Y.  4.  I  have  taken  merhUmeh  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when 
one  dead  is  spoken  of — as  a  prayer  that  God's  mercy  may  light  on  him  or  her. 

V.  7.  "  The  well  of  tears/*  eMilnu  'e^nt :  ehu'iln,  plural  of  tfha'n,  are 
the  tear-ducts  of  the  eye. 


X. 


Khalof  son  of  Khalifeh. 

I  reprove  my  soul  when  no  man  is  by  for  every  smile  : 

yea,  a  man  may  laugh,  and  be  sick  at  heart  with  a  sorrow  sore. 
In  ed-Deyr  they  lie,  my  lost  ones  :  many  another  too 

knows  well  the  pain  el-Mu§all^  hides  in  its  slope  of  graves ! 
Hillocks,  around  them  a  many  like :  and  if  thou  go  there, 

they  will  feed  thee  full  of  the  bread  of  woe  though  they  stir  no  whit. 
Far  away  enough  are  we  from  thee,  since  it  recks  thee  naught 

how  days  fly  here,  nor  we  know  aught  sure  how  they  go  with  thee ! 
Ham,  p,  404. 


i 


► 


I 


i 
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Notes. 

The  Arabic  is  in  the  Taxdl  of  the  third  form  ;  the  second  hemistich  is 
scanned  thus : 

^1         I       I 

The  English  adopts  the  form  of  the  Kdmil,  as  in  No.  IX. 

The  author,  Khalaf  son  of  Khaltfeh,  was  an  iDhabitaut  of  el-Medineh, 
and  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  on  the  traditions  respecting  the  Prophet. 

Y.  1.  I  have,  following  the  oommentarj,  joined  khdliyan  with  o^diibUf 
in  the  sense  of  alone  :  but  it  might  easily  be  taken  with  tebessemtu,  in  the 
sense  of  ''  light-hearted,  as  if  free  from  care." 

Y.  2.  £d-Dejr  is  the  name,  apparently^  of  the  spot  where  his  dear 
ones  were  buried.  It  is  the  usual  word  for  a  Christian  monastery.  JEl- 
Musalla,  "  the  place  of  prayer*',  was  the  name  of  a  small  mosque  which 
stood  at  the  top  of  a  slope  called  haqV-el^Oharqad,  used  as  the  cemetery  of 
el-Medineh. 


XI. 

,^^1  UmS  ^  a>i  ^  js 


j^ja.  /UaJU  ch^     **^H^j         u:-^^aU.|  Jj^b  ^)  Jl)e  ^\  U^ 


*Ahdalldh  son  of  ThaHebeh  eU^anafi. 

Before  the  door  of  each  and  all  a  slumber-place  is  ready  set : 
men  wane  and  dwindle^  and  the  graYes  in  number  grow  from  day 
today; 
And  eYer  more  and  more  outworn  the  traces  fade  of  hearth  and  home^ 

and  eYer  yonder  for  some  dead  is  newly  built  a  bouse  of  clay. 
Yea^  neighbours  are  they  of  the  liYing :  near  and  close  their  fellow- 
ship; 
but  if  thy  soul  would  win  their  conYerse^  thou  must   seek  it  far 
away. 
Ham,  p.  405. 
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Notes. 
The  metre  is  the  third  form  of  the  T^ncily  as  in  No.  X. 

Of  the  author  I  know  nothing.  He  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Hanifeb,  an  important  division  of  Bekr  who  dwelt  in  el-Yem&meh  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  central  mountain  country  of  Nejd.  These  verses  are 
frequently  quoted  {e.  g.,  *Iqd,  ii,  6),  but  their  exact  date  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain :  Ibn-Khallik&n  says  that  they  were  repeated  by  Ya'qub 
son  of  Da'M,  once  the  Wezir  of  el-Mahdi,  when  on  his  release  from  prison 
in  A.  H.  175  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brothers. 

V.  1.  The  word  Jind  ("  before  the  door")  means  the  space  in  front  of 
the  tent.     The  same  word  is  rendered  "  yonder*'  in  v.  2. 


XII. 


u-**ui  t>i1,   ^;i*»  ^j1      ^]  kj^ij   kyi  u^^-l  i] 


^  ^  <  ^  ^"^  «» *» 


'Amr  son  of  QamVah. 

Alas  my  soul  for  Youth  thaVs  gone- 
no  light  thing  lost  I  when  be  fled ! 

What  time  I  trailed  my  skirts  in  pride, 
and  shook  my  locks  at  the  tavern's  door. 

Nay,  envy  not  a  man  that  men 

say,  '  Age  has  made  him  ripe  and  wise :' 

Though  thou  love  life  and  live  long  safe, 
long  living  leaves  its  print  on  thee. 


Ham,  p,  504. 


Notes. 

The  metre  of  this  poem  is  the  somewhat  rare  one  called  Munsari^, 
which  the  old  prosodists  divide  thus  : — 


I 


i 


[ 
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v^ I v-;| '^  —  II ^ I ^1 ^^ 

The  existence  of  a  metrical  foot  maf^Hldtu  is  however  very  questionable^ 
The  poem  itself  exhibits  the  following  scansion  : — 

V^ \J  \J  U  \J  U  _W VJ  KJ  \J  V^,^ 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  with  the  Besif  : — 

uv^  |w  I  I  ||ww  |v^  I  j 

we  find  that  the  two  coincide,  except  in  the  third  foot  of  the  Besif,  which 
in  our  poem  appears  as  ^  —  instead  of ^  — .     I  am   therefore  in- 
clined to  regard  this  metre  as  a  shortened  form  of  the  Bestf^  and  to  divide  it 
r             thus : — 

\J  I  KJ  IV-'  |V/V-»_|| V-'  I  \J  lyj  \KJ\J  

Although  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  foot  of  each  hemistich  is  short,  it  is 
considered  by  Arabian  metrists  to  represent  an  original  long  syllable :  that 
is,  the  foot  fd^ilun  is  shortened  to  faHlun.  It  therefore  receives  a  stress 
in  utterance  which  makes  the  foot  something  more  than  a  mere  anapsBst. 
The  first  foot  may  show  the  varieties  ^  —  ^  —  and  —  w  i^  — ^  bu^  these 
are  not  found  in  this  poem. 

The  piece  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Arabie 
poetry  that  have  come  down  to  us.  'Amr  son  of  Qami'ah,  its  author,  was 
grandson  of  Sa'd  son  of  MMik  son  of  ^ubey'ah  son  of  Qeys  son  of  Tha^e- 
beh,  of  the  tribe  of  Bekr,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  war  of  Basiis,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  poet  Tarafeh.  He  is  claimed  as  the  first  of  Niz^r  (that  is, 
of  the  Ma'addie  Arabs  as  opposed  to  those  of  el- Yemen)  who  made  regular 
qandehsy  and  as  the  master  in  this  art  of  Imra'-el-Qeys.  He  reached  a 
great  age,  and  was  the  companion  of  Imra'-el-Qeys  in  his  journey  to  the 
Court  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  which  C.  de  Perceval  fixes  in  535  A.  I>. : 
he  died,  however,  on  the  way  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
*Amr  ed-ddH^  that  is,  "  *Amr  the  lost."  Two  verses  of  his  are  quoted  by 
et-Tebrizi  on  p.  131  of  the  Hamaseh,  which  are  in  a  form  of  the  Bestf 
closelj  allied  to  the  Mutuarih,  and  quite  in  the  vein  of  those  given  above  :•— 

El-ka'su  mulkun  liman  *a*malahd 

wa-l-mulku  minhu  saghtrun  tochkebir : 
minha-S'SahUhU'l'latt  tetrikuni 

•     *  • 

leytha  ^ifirrtna  wa-l-mdlu  ketMr, 

"  The  cup  is  a  kingdom  to  him  who  plies  it, 

and  his  kingdom,  though  little,  how  vast  it  is ! 
Thereout  I  drink  in  the  morning,  and  am 
a  lion  of  4firrin,  my  wealth  overflowing." 

t.  e.f  the  morning  draught  gives  me  both  valour  and  generosity,  so  that  in 
giving  I  am  as  a  king. 
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V.  1.  ''  Light  thing/'  ^afnaman :  that  is,  somothing  near  at  hand^ 
easily  to  be  grasped  and  recovered. 

y.  2.  The  translation  fails  to  give  the  full  force  of  the  original  here» 
which  may  thus  be  rendered : — *^  What  time  I  trailed  my  robes  of  silk  and 
wool  to  the  nearest  of  my  wine-sellers,  and  shook  loose  my  locks."  The 
difference  between  retff  (plural  of  reyfali)  and  mur{it  (plural  of  mirf)  is 
not  certain :  both  were  sumptuous  garments,  worn  over  the  under-clothing, 
and  long  in  the  skirt.  "  The  nearest  of  my  wine-sellers"  shews  that  he 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  had  many  to  supply  him  with  wine.  The  use  of 
iijdr  (plural  of  tdfir),  which  properly  means  traders  in  general,  in  the 
exclusive  sense  of  wine-sellers,  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  frequent  in  the 
poetry  of  the  pagan  time. 

y.  8.  "  Bipe  and  wise" :  so  I  render  /b^om,  which  properly  means  one 
who  on  account  of  his  years  and  his  wisdom  is  chosen  as  a  judge  or  arbiter 
in  disputes  between  tribe  and  tribe,  or  man  and  man.  Such  a  haki^m  was 
the  ancient  ^iLmir  son  of  e$-]parib,  ancestor  on  the  mother's  side  of  the 
tribes  of  Thaqif  and  'Amir  son  of  Sa'^a'ah,  who  on  account  of  the  drowsi- 
ness caused  by  great  age  required  to  be  roused  to  attention  by  a  thrust 
from  a  stick  (or,  as  some  say,  by  one  of  his  sons  knocking  one  stick  against 
another  to  awake  him).  See  Qam.,  p.  98,  and  el-Meyd&ni,  at  the  proverb 
inna'U*asck  qwri^at  liii-Uhikni  (i,  82,  Biil^q  edn.). 

y.  4.  Here  also  I  have  diverged  from  the  phrase,  but  not  the  sense, 
of  the  original,  which,  literally  rendered,  is — *'  If  the  length  of  his  long 
life  has  delighted  him,  yet  there  has  become  apparent  in  his  face  the  long 
time  that  he  has  been  saved  (from  death)."  In  changing  the  third  to  the 
second  person,  I  have  merely  put  the  general  result  intended  in  another 
way  exactly  equivalent. 


XIII. 


•  -<• 


^\        •— JtuJi       ^yt;  l_ix|    yJ^K    j^'i^U 
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^^xJJ      J^ar')^    fjL_jJVi^  ^p^!^    ^      «i*OK     ^^-ioJIj 


Boast  fleshy  the  glow  of  fiery  wine, 

to  speed  on  camel  fleet  and  sure 
As  thy  soul  lists  to  urge  her  on 

through  all  the  hollow's  breadth  and  length ; 
White  women  statue-like  that  trail 

rich  robes  of  price  with  golden  hem. 
Wealth,  easy  lot,  no  dread  of  ill, 

to  hear  the  lyre's  complaining  string— 
5  These  are  Life's  joys.     For  man  is  set 

the  prey  of  Time,  and  Time  is  change. 
Life  strait  or  large,  great  store  or  naught, 

all's  one  to  Time,  all  men  to  Death. 
Death  brought  to  naught  l^^Am.  long  ago, 

GhaSi  of  Bahm,  and  Dfi  Judiin, 
The  race  of  J&sh  and  M&rib,  and 

the  House  of  Luqman  and  et-Tuq<in. 

^am.fp.  506-7. 

Notes. 

The  metre  of  this  poem  is  unique,  and  does  not  occur  among  the 
forms  settled  either  by  el-Khalil  son  of  Ahmed,  the  founder  of  Arabic 
prosody,  or  by  Sa'id  son  of  Mas'adeh  el-AkhfasIi.  Et-Tebrizi  considers  it 
a  species  of  Bettt*     The  following  is  its  scheme  : — 

wu  I  I  II  vw  I  I 

The  author,  Sulml  son  of  Rabi'ah,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Benu-8-Std  ("Sons  of  the  Wolf")  of  Pabbeh,  a  tribe  descended  from 
Mu^ar  by  Tabikhah  son  of  Ily&s.  The  men  of  pabbeh  were  one  of  the 
Mibdb,  or  five  confederate  tribes  all  descended  from  Jibikhah,  and  closely 
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allied  with  Temim,  among  whom  they  dwelt.  There  is  another  longer 
poem  hj  the  same  author,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this,  at  pp.  274-6  of  the 
Ham&seh.  I  have  notheen  able  to  ascertain  when  he  lived,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Ignorance. 

V.  1.  "  Camel,*'  hdzil,  properly  a  she-camel  nine  years  old,  when  she 
is  strongest  and  fittest  to  bear  fatigue.     Khdbdb  means  a  quick  trot. 

v.  3.  '*  Statue- like,*'  Jca-d-duma :  this  comparison  is  found  more  than 
once  in  the  poems  of  Imra'-el-Qeys.  There  is  a  strangeness  about  it  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Desert  Arab.  Imra'-el-Qeys  was  a  prince  who  had  travelled  and 
seen  strange  lands,  and  among  them  probably  the  sculptures  of  the  Qreeks. 
The  Dabbi,  who  had  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  may  also  have 
seen  Greek  statues  in  Syria,  though  his  poem  at  pp.  274-6  shews  him  as  a 
genuine  Bedawi. 

V.  7.  Tasm  was  one  of  the  old  lost  races  of  Arabia,  who  dwelt,  with 
a  sister  tribe  named  Jedis,  in  a  valley  called  el-Jaww  in  el-Tem4meh,  in 
southern  Nejd.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Tasm  and  Jedis,  in  which 
the  latter  tribe  massacred  the  whole  of  the  former,  except  one  man  named 
Riy&h,  who  escaped  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Hass&n  son  of  As'ad,  the  Tubba' 
of  el-Temen.  This  king  led  an  army  against  Jedis,  and  exterminated  the 
whole  race  (see  the  Himyerite  Qa^ideh,  vv.  79-80).  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  date  of  this  event,  and  Tasm  to  an  Arab  was  but  the  name  of  a 
people  that  perished  long  ago.  Of  GhaSi  of  Bahm  also  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name :  he  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  of  Irem,  of  the  race  of  'Ad, 
another  lost  people,  and  is  mentioned  together  with  Luqmd.n  and  Bu  Jeden 
in  a  verse  cited  by  el- Jauhari : 

Lau  ^annant  kuntu  min  *Adin  toamin  ^Iremin 
Qhaiiyya  Bahnin  taa-Luqmdnan  wa-Sd  Jedeni, 
"  If  I  had  been  a  man  of  the  race  of  *A.d  and  of  Irem, 
Gha8i  of  Bahm  or  Luqra&n  or  Dii  Jeden." 

Dt  Judun  probably  stands  for  Dd  Jeden,  the  surname  of  a  king  of 
Himyer  whose  name  was  'Alas  son  of  el-H4rith.  The  Arabs  say  that 
Dii  Jeden  was  so  named  from  his  beautiful  voice,  and  that  he  was  expert 
in  song.  The  name  is  however,  like  all  the  names  of  Himyer  compounded 
with  Sd,  a  local  one,  Jeden  being  the  city  or  fortress  after  which  the 
Prince  was  called.  The  name  Du  Jeden  is  found  in  Halevy's  Himyerite 
inscriptions :  see  Major  Frideaux'ii  Edn.  of  the  Himyerite  Qa^tdeh,  p.  58. 
There  was  another  Dii  Jeden  called  el-Akbar,  the  greater,  whose  name  was 
'Alqameh,  of  much  older  date,  a  cousin  of  Bilqis  the  Queen  of  Seba,  whom 
Arab  legend  makes  the  contemporary  of  Solomon. 

V.  8.  Of  the  race  of  JS^h  we  likewise  know  nothing,  and  the  com- 
mentator does  not  help  us.  Freytag  suggests  that  the  right  reading  is 
Hash,  given  in  the  Qdmus  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  el- Yemen. 
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M&rib  is  the  name  of  the  famous  dyke  in  el- Yemen,  the  bursting  of 
which  caused  the  dispersion  northwards  of  all  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  its 
neighbourhood.  This  dyke  was  built  by  Luqm&n,  king  of  the  second  'Ad 
(that  is,  the  remnant  which  remained  on  the  destruction  of  the  first  'Ad 
with  their  city  Irem  of  the  Pillars),  and  on  it  depended  for  its  irrigation 
a  vast  tract  of  country.  Its  remains  are  still  visible,  and  have  been  visited 
by  European  travellers  (C.  de  Perceval,  Essai,  i.  p.  17).  LuqmILn  and  his 
family,  after  a  rule  which  the  Arabs  say  lasted  a  thousand  years,  was 
overthrown  by  Ya*rub,  son  of  QahfAn,  who  founded  a  new  empire  which 
afterwards  became  that  of  the  Himyerite  kings.  'Abd-Shems  Seba,  father 
of  Himjer,  made  M^rib  his  capital,  and  repaired  and  completed  the  dyke. 
The  bursting  of  the  dyke  is  placed  by  C.  de  Perceval  in  120  A.  D.,  and 
the  dispersion  which  followed  it  is  proverbial  in  Arab  history.  To  this 
event  the  dynasties  of  Ghass&n  and  el-Hireh  owed  their  origin,  and  by  reason 
of  it  the  north  and  centre  of  Arabia  became  peopled  by  numerous  tribes  from 
el- Yemen,  quite  distinct  from  the  race  of  Niz4r  or  Ma'add. 

Luqmd.n  is  the  king  of  the  second  'Ad  just  mentioned.  Et-Tuqiin  is  the 
plural  of  et-Tiqn,  a  name  borne  by  two  men  in  old  Arab  legend,  *Amr  son 
of  Tiqn,  a  famous  archer  in  the  days  of  Luqman  of  'Ad,  and  Ka'b  son  of 
Tiqn,  mentioned  by  el-Meyd^ni.  "  A  better  archer  than  ibn-Tiqn"  is  given 
as  an  ancient  proverb  in  the  collection  of  the  last  named  author  (i.  278). 


XIV. 


^^  ^ 


^c^^^  c^\   ajIc  ^OL^  ^j     g-Ai4   JUI  Aj^  Jj 

'                          ^           *»               ■^                f  ^ 

t^,!"}    f  ,  ^t    ^^     <.*      tf"  t  "f     '>,'>         y>  ,    ,  #', 

.^1    gibSlI  ^    U^  jsi  J-^    >yU    JUI  JjJS  ^\y 


Malik  son  of  Hanm  el-HemdanL 

Yea,  knowledge  I  have  from  Time,  the  best  of  all  counsellors, 
the  passing  of  days  that  brings  to  light  wealth  of  hidden  lore : 

I  know  how  the  Rich  is  served  by  riches,  how  fair  the  praise 
they  gather  with  cunning  hands,  whatso  be  the  blame  his  due  ; 
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And  how  lacking  wastes  and  wears  a  man  though  his  heart  be  high 
— ^yea^  sharper  the  sting  thereof  than  falling  of  untanned  scourge  I 

He  looks  on  the  steps  of  Fame — ^the  steps  he  can  never  tread— 
and  sits  in  the  midst  of  men  in  silence  without  a  word. 

Ha?n.  pp,  520-1. 

Notes. 

Metre  Taml,  as  in  No.  II.  I  have  discovered  nothing  regarding  the 
author  or  his  date.  The  tribe  of  Hemd&D,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a 
branch  of  MeS^ij,  a  stock  of  el- Yemen. 


XV. 


.U     ^     Xj^I     «>ju    Ui         ^     }^     ^    ^     fp 


>^    >  -  # 


0^^  unnamed. 

I  said  to  my  fellow  while  our  beasts  were  speeding 

with  us  from  el-Munifeh  to  ed-Dimar — 
'  Drink  deep  the  scent  of  the  flowery  Upland  meadows^ 

'for  after  to-night  no  more  shall  we  see  ^Ardr.' 
How  sweet  the  breezes  that  blow  thence  to  us-ward, 

when  all  its  meads  with  rain  besprinkled  are ! 
How  fair  the  days  when  there  thy  tribesmen  halted^ 

and  naught  on  thy  spirit  did  that  good  time  jar  I 
5  Months  waxed  and  waned,  and  we  in  our  heart's  gladness 

recked  not  if  f uU-moon-tide  were  near  or  far. 
If  am.  p.  548, 


t 
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Notes. 

The  metre  is  W^r^  as  in  No.  III.  The  English  only  roughly  imi- 
tates it,  and  does  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the  equivalence  of  two  shoi*t 
syllables  or  one  long  in  the  third  place  of  each  foot :  the  second  hemistich 
of  the  English  is  also  catalectic,  the  Arabic  not. 

Y.  1.  "Our  beasts,"  '*  el-'U"  :  *m,  plural  of  ^eysd,  means^a  shccamel 
almost  white  in  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
colours  most  esteemed  in  camels  among  the  Arabs. 

El-Munifeh  and  e^-Dim&r  are  evidently  stages  on  the  road  otit  of 
Nejd.  The  Mari^id  gives  the  former  (iii,  167)  as  the  name  of  a  water 
belonging  to  Temim  towards  Felj,  where  was  fought  one  of  their  battles. 
The  Q&mus  says  it  is  a  water  of  Temlm  between  Nejd  and  el-Yem4meh. 
Ed-Dimar  in  the  Mar^id  (ii,  185)  is  likewise  given  as  the  name  of  a 
place  between  Nejd  and  el-Yeintoeh.  This  locality  does  not  however  suit 
very  well  here.  El-Yemameh  is  as  much  part  of  Nejd  as  any  other  portion 
of  that  region ;  and  a  rider  going  from  central  to  southern  Nejd  would 
hardly  speak  of  himself  as  quitting  the  upland  for  the  plain.  El-Munifeh 
means  merely  "  the  high  place,**  and  ed-Pim&r  "  the  valley  that  hides,  by 
enclosing  him,  the  traveller  therein"  (or  perhaps  a  hollow  in  the  sand-sea 
rttlier  than  a  valley)  ;  and  both  may  be  the  names  of  many  other  places 
than  those  specified.  I  take  it  that  the  journey  intended  was  rather 
towards  the  north  than  the  south. 

Y.  2.  'Ardr  is  the  name  (in  the  collective  form)  of  a  sweet- smelling 
yellow  flower  which  in  the  spring  season  covers  the  uplands  of  Nejd. 
El-Khalil  says  that  it  is  eUhahdret  ehharriyyeh,  Buphthalmum  or  ox-eye. 
Others  say  that  it  is  a  bush  {Buphlhaltnum  arborescens)^  and  Ibn-Barri  that 
it  is  the  wild  narcissus.  The  complexion  of  a  woman  is  compared  to  the 
colour  of  its  blossoms  by  el-'A'sh^  in  the  line 

hey  do' u  dahwatahd  wasaf- 
rd^ U'l-ashiyyeta  ka-l-'ardrah* 
"  White  in  the  noonday,  and  clear  yellow  in  the  even  like  the  ^ardrah.** 

Y.  5.  More  literally,  "  Months  passed  away,  and  we  marked  neither 
the  full  moons  nor  the  new  moons  thereof." 

Nejd,  '^  the  Upland,"  is  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Arabia  which  lies, 
on  the  south,  west,  and  east,  inland  from  the  mountain  barrier  which  separa- 
tes it  from  the  lowland  by  the  coast  (called  TihILmeh  on  the  western  shore)  : 
on  the  north  the  mountains  of  Tayyi*  are  included  in,  and  form  the  limit  on 
this  side  of  Nejd.  Though  a  great  part  of  this  area  is  desei*t  during  the 
rainless  season,  in  the  spring  it  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  affords  excellent 
pasture. 

s 
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XVI. 


One  unnamed. 

Yea,  take  thy  fill  of  joy  with  her  what  time  she  yields  her  love  to  thee, 
and  let  no  grieving  stop  thy  breath  whenas  she  turns  herself  to  flee. 
Ah,  sweet  and  soft  her  ways  with  thee :  bethink  thee  well :  the  day 
shall  come 
when  some  one  favoured  e^en  as  thou  shall  find  her  just  as  sweet  and 
free. 
And  if  she  swear  that  absence  ne^er  shall  break  her  pact  of  plighted 
troth, 
—  when  did  rope-tinted  finger-tips  and  binding  pledges  e'er  agree  ? 

Ham,p»  675. 

Notes. 

Metre  Tattnl,  third  form,  as  in  No  X. 

V.  1.  "  Grieving" :  shejd  is  properly  a  bone  or  anything  else  that 
sticks  in  the  throat  and  chokes  one. 

V.  3.  •  "  Eose-tinted  finger-tips,"  maJcMUh-eUhendn,  The  Arab  women 
tinge  the  ends  of  their  fingers  with  hinnd  (Latosonia  inermis). 


XVII. 
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TaubeA  son  of  el^Homeyyir. 

Ah  if  bat  Leyla  once  would  send  me  a  greeting  down 
of  grace,  though  between  us  lay  the  dust  and  the  flags  of  stone. 

My  greeting  of  joy  should  spring  in  answer,  or  there  should  cry 
toward  her  an  owl^  ill  bird  that  shrieks  in  the  gloom  of  graves. 

They  envy  me  that  from  Leyla  never  was  mine  from  her : 
how  slight  be  the  cause  of  joy  soever,  how  good  it  is ! 

Ham.  p.  576, 

Notes. 

Metre  TavM^  as  in  No.  II.  The  first  line  in  both  Arabic  and  English 
is  MakhrUm^  that  is,  deprived  of  its  initial  short  syllable. 

Much  is  told  of  this  Taubeh  in  the  Kit^b-el-Aghelni  (x.  67—82).  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Leyl4,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
el-Akhyal  (hence  called  Leyla-1-Akhyaliyyeh),  of  the  tribe  of  *l.mir  son  of 
Sa*|a*ah.  Taubeh  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  when  they  were  children 
in  the  desert  together,  but  her  father  refused  to  give  her  to  him  in  mar- 
riage. He  led  a  stormy  life,  and  met  his  death  in  fight  in  the  reign  of 
Mo'&wiyeb,  the  first  of  the  XJmawi  Khalifehs.  Leyla  long  survived  him, 
bat  never  foi^ot  him  and  his  love  for  her.  She  also  was  a  renowned 
poetess,  and  was  alive  at  a  great  age  in  the  reign  of  'Abd-el-Melik  son  of 
Merwan.  A  tale  is  told  of  her  death  in  which  these  verses  figure  (Agh.  x.  82). 
Shd  was  making  a  journey  with  her  husband,  when  they  passed  by  the  grave 
of  Taubeh.  Leyld,  who  was  travelling  in  a  litter,  cried  "  By  God !  I  will  not 
depart  hence  till  I  greet  Taubeh.''  Her  husband  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
her,  but  she  would  not  hearken  :  so  at  last  he  allowed  her.  And  she  went 
up  the  mound  on  which  the  tomb  was,  and  said — '^  Peace  be  to  thee, 
0  Taubeh  !*'  Then  she  turned  her  face  to  the  people,  and  said — "  I  never 
knew  him  to  speak  falsely  until  this  day."  "  What  meanest  thou  ?" 
said  they :  "was  it  not  he,**  she  answered,  "  who  said — 

'  Ah,  if  but  Leyld  once  would  send  me  a  greeting  down 

of  grace,  though  between  us  lay  the  dust  and  the  flags  of  stone, 

My  greeting  of  joy  should  spring  in  answer,  or  there  should  cry 
toward  her  an  owl,  ill  bird  that  shrieks  in  the  gloom  of  graves'  ? 
Nay,  but  I  have  greeted  him,  and  he  has  not  answered  me  as  he  said." 
Now  there  was  a  she-owl  crouching  in  the  gloom  by  the  side  of  the  grave  ; 
and  when  it  saw  the  litter  and  the  crowd  of  people,  it  was  frightened,  and 
flew  in  the  face  of  the  camel.  And  the  camel  was  startled,  and  cast  Lcyl4 
down  headlong  on  the  ground  ;  and  she  died  that  hour,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  Taubeh. 

V.  1.     Siifdih  are  the  flags  of  stone  set  over  a  grave. 
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v.  2.  The  pagan  Arabs  had  a  strange  and  gloomy  superstition,  which 
survived  long  after  the  days  of  el-Islam,  though  expressly  denounced  as 
baseless  by  the  Prophet  himself,  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men  became  owls, 
which  dwelt  in  the  graves  where  their  bodies  were  laid.  Sada  or  hdmeh, 
the  names  for  an  owl,  thus  came  to  mean  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man ;  and  a 
common  proverbial  saying  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  was  "  I  shall  be  an 
owl  to-day  or  to-morrow"  (this  was  used  even  by  so  pious  a  Muslim  as 
Lebid  in  his  old  age  under  Mo'awiyeh).  Some  say  that  only  the  souls  of 
those  slain  unavenged  became  owls,  and  that  they  flew  at  night  about  the 
grave,  crying  usqUm,  usqUnt — "  give  me  to  drink !"  When  the  blood  of 
vengeance  was  poured  forth,  they  were  appeased  and  ceased  to  cry.  That 
some  such  notion  prevailed  is  clear  from  many  passages,  i.  «.,  that  the  owl 
or  ghost  was  tormented  by  a  perpetual  thirst,  which  required  to  be  assuaged 
with  blood  or  wine  (see  No.  XVIII  in  the  present  series)  :  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  was  not  only  those  who  were  slain  unavenged  who 
were  believed  to  become  owls,  but  that  '*  owl"  was  the  common  word  for  all 
ghosts. 

V.  3.  J.  e.f  "they  envy  me  Leyli's  love:  but  I  never  obtained  it. 
Nevertheless,  that  my  name  is  coupled  with  hers  is  in  itself  a  joy  to  me, 
and  good,  however  slight  a  thing  it  be."  Kullumd  qarret  hihi-U^eyn^ 
literally:  "everything  which  brings  coolness  to  the  eye.**  Qurrat  eU^eyn^ 
"  coolness  to  the  eye,*'  is  a  common  expression  for  gladness/ 


XVIII. 

jh^^  J* I ^i Kjrhst^  ^,s^4^       i*iy  o^  ^y  ^  s*S^  ^j, 


•■      ^ 


Another,  unknown, 

O  God,  if  I  die,  and  Thou  give  not  to  mine  owl  to  drink 
of  Leyla,  I  die,  no  grave  lies  thirstier  than  ray  grave  1 

And  if  I  forget  my  pain  though  Leyla  be  not  for  me, 

my  Comforter  is  Despair :  no  comfort  does  Patience  bring. 

And  if  I  suffice  myself  without  her,  seem  strong  and  stern 
—ah  many  the  strength  of  soul  that  lies  near  to  lacking  sore ! 


I 

I 
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Notes. 

The  first  form  of  the  TavnJ,  as  in  No.  YI. 

One  would  gladly  know  the  author  of  these  passionate  lines :  but  too 
many  of  the  fragments  in  this  Book  of  the  Hamaseh  (No.  IV,  "Love 
pieces,")  are  anonymous.  It  seems  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
paganism,  although,  as  just  mentioned  (Notes  to  No.  XVII),  the  supersti- 
tion to  which  reference  is  made  in  v.  1  was  by  no  means  extinct  under 
el-Islam.     The  translation  is  as  nearly  as  possible  word  for  word. 

V.  1.  See  note  to  v.  2  of  No.  XVII.  Here  the  poet,  looking  forward 
to  his  own  death  of  love  for  LeylA,  prays  that  his  owl's  thirst  may  be 
appeased  by  her  blood. 

V.  3.  The  play  upon  ghina^  "  wealth,"  "  strength,"  and/ajr, "  poverty, 
lacking/'  is  difficult  to  render  in  English. 


XIX. 

9  0j*  9    ^^  ^"^  ^^'*  9    ^^  /^^       C9  ^  ^  O  ^^^        ^^ 

yi^l    sD^yc    f\^U\  iyU\jy  ikf     J^     U>^     ^^J     W^     Ui 

^        ^  ^  ^  ^   ^ 

By  Him  who  brings  weeping  and  laughter, 
Who  deals  Death  and  Life  as  He  wills — 

She  left  me  to  envy  the  wild  deer 
that  graze  twain  and  twain  without  fear  ! 

O  Love  of  her,  heighten  my  heart's  pain, 
and  strengthen  the  pang  every  night ! 

0  Comfort  that  days  bring,  forgetting — 
the  Last  of  all  days  be  thy  tryst  I 

1  marvelled  how  busy  the  World  wrought 

to  sunder  us  whiles  we  were  one : 
But  when  that  which  bound  us  was  broken, 
then  did  the  World  rest,  his  work  done. 
Ham,  J),  541*, 
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Notes. 

Metre  Taunl,  first  form,  as  in  No.  VI. 

Abu  Sakhr  of  HuSeyl,  the  author,  was  a  poet  of  the  earlj  days   of 
el- Islam,  chiefly  renowned  as  a  writer  of  erotic  poetry. 

V.  1.  The  force  which  the  repetition  of  aliaSti  here  gives  to  the  origi- 
nal can  hardly  be  adequately  rendered  in  English.  I  have  attempted  to 
represent  it  by  extreme  concision,  and  thus,  while  the  last  two  verses  of 
the  poem  are  rendered  by  four  short  lines  each,  the  first  two  have  only  two 
lines  apiece.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  latter : — 
"  Yea,  by  Him  who  brings  weeping  and  laughter — by  Him 

who  slays  and  brings  to  life — by  Him  whose  command  is  the  only  power ! 
Verily  she  left  me  to  envy  the  wild  creatures  of  the  field,  when  I  see 
a  pair  of  them  wandering  together,  with  no  fear  to  terrify  them !" 

V.  3.     Here  the  translation  is  as  nearly  as  possible  literal.     "  The  last 
of  all  days,''  el-Hashr,  is  the  Day  of  the  Resurrection. 

V.  4.  This  verse  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  depending  on 
the  various  meanings  of  ed-dahr  and  sa^a.  Tlie  former  may  either  mean 
"  the  World,"  that  is,  the  people  of  the  World,  the  worldlings,  or  it  may 
be  rendered  "  Time" ;  and  the  latter  may  mean  "  to  be  busy,  to  work 
actively,"  or  **  to  run."  If  the  former  interpretation  be  chosen,  the  render- 
ing I  have  given  above  will  express  the  sense —  "  I  wondered  how 
actively  those  unkindly  ones  about  us  worked  to  part  us :  but  when  they 
succeeded,  then  their  activity  ceased."  If  the  latter,  the  moaning  is — "  I 
wondered  how  swiftly  the  time  sped  between  mo  and  her  while  we  were 
united:  but  when  the  space  of  our  union  came  to  an  end,  then  Time 
seemed  to  have  ceased  to  move  at  all"  ;  or,  metrically — 

"  I  marvelled  how  swiftly  the  time  sped 

between  us  the  moment  we  met : 
But  when  that  brief  moment  was  ended, 

how  wearily  dragged  he  his  feet !" 


XX. 


X        —  " 


Ujji.^  jjjtn  ^j  ^ic  jjti      ?^u^  ^uii.  Ljjjiu  j)  ^j 


^      -       ^ 


^  «* 


I 
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One  unnamed. 

Lo?e's  master  was  I  once  and  free :  but  evermore  his  strength  be  bent 
to  bind  me  fast^  and  I  to  loose^  till  in  the  end  he  mastered  me. 

And  never  saw  I  like  us  twain. two  lovers  sundered,  she  from  me, 
and  I  from  her,  true-hearted  still  and  faithful,  spite  of  all  men^s  hate 

— Two  friends  that  have  no  hope  of  converse,  meeting  never  face  to  face : 
where  hast  thou  seen  two  loving  hearts  that  looked  not  for  the  day  of 

joy? 

Ham.  p.  551. 

Notes. 

Metre  Tatoily  second  form,  as  iu  No.  II. 

The  first  line  of  this  poem  is  not  rendered  by  Riickert  in  his  version 
of  the  Haml^eh,  as  being  impossible  to  express  fully  in  Qerman.  The 
diflSculfey  lies  in  the  words  en-naqd  and  el-Hbrdm,  the  former  of  which 
means  the  untwisting  of  the  strands  of  a  rope,  and  the  latter  the  twisting 
of  them  tight.  The  verse  therefore  means — "  Love  strove  with  me  to 
twist  tight  my  bonds,  while  I  strove  with  him  to  untwist  and  relax  them. 
I  was  his  master  at  the  beginning,  but  in  the  end  he  prevailed  over  me." 

V.  3.  I,  e,  "  We  are  lovers  who  have  no  hope  of  delight  one  in  the 
other :  and  hardly  shalt  thou  see  two  lovers  who  look  not  some  day  to  bo 
joined  together.  Yet  we  are  firm  and  faithful  in  our  love,  though  we 
ha?e  no  hope.'' 


XXL 


•  X 


BeTcr  son  of  en-NattciJ^. 

A  white  one :  she  rises  slow,  and  sweeps  with  her  hair  the  ground : 
it  hides  her  within  its  coils,  a  billow  of  blackest  black. 

She  shines  in  its  midst  like  Dawn  that  breaks  from  the  farthest  East : 
it  bends  like  the  darkest  Night  and  veils  her  above,  around. 

Ham,  p.  566, 
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Notes. 

The  metre  is  tlie  Kdmil^  as  in  No.  IX.  The  English,  however,  follows 
the  Tamlf  of  the  second  form. 

Bekr  son  of  en-Na^t&^t^  was  a  man  of  Hanifeh,  and  a  native  of  el-Yema- 
meh.  For  some  time  he  robhed  on  the  highway,  but  was  induced  by  Abu 
Dulaf,  a  minister  of  the  *Abb4si  Khalifehs,  to  enter  the  army,  where  he 
shewed  great  valour.  He  was  thus  a  late  poet,  and  when  he  died,  says 
Abu  Hiffan,  poesy  came  to  an  end  for  ever.  Abu  Dulaf,  his  patron,  died  in 
A.  H.  226. 


XXII. 


They  said  last  night — 'To-morrow  at  first  of  dawning 

or  may  be  at  eventide  Leyld.  must  go.' 
My  heart  at  the  word  lay  helpless,  as  lies  a  Qa^A 

in  net  night-long,  and  struggles  with  fast-bound  wing. 
Two  nestlings  she  left  alone  in  a  nest  far  distant, 

a  nest  which  the  winds  smite,  tossing  it  to  and  fro. 
They  hear  but  ihe  whistling  wind,  and  stretch  necks  to  greet  her : 

but  she  they  await — ^the  end  of  her  days  is  come  ! 
So  lies  she,  and  neither  gains  in  the  night  her  longing, 

nor  brings  her  the  morning  any  release  from  pain. 
Ham,  pp.  577-8. 
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Notes. 

Metre  Wdfir,  as  in  No.  III.  The  English  follows  the  original  measure, 
save  in  making  the  second  hemistich  catalectic. 

Nu^ejb  was  a  negro  slave,  the  property  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
W4di-l.Qari,  not  far  to  the  East  of  el-Medlneh.  He  covenanted  with  his 
master  to  buy  his  freedom  (in  Preytag's  text,  for  kdnet  'alct  ne/sihi,  read 
kdiaha  'alci  nefsihi),  and  having  done  so,  repaired  to  the  Khallfeh  'Abd-el- 
*Aziz  ibn  Merw^n,  whom  he  praised  in  an  ode.  In  requital  therefor 
•Abd-el-'Am  gave  him  the  purchase  money  wherewith  to  redeem  himself, 
and  gifts  besides.     He  excelled  in  erotic  and  laudatory  poetry. 

V.  2.  "A  Qati."  The  Qat4  is  the  sand-grouse,  a  well-known  bird 
of  the  Arabian  Deserts,  constantly  recurring  in  old  Arab  poetry,  and  the 
subject  of  innumerable  proverbial  sayings. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India.^^By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.  E.  S.,  Late  Bengal  O.  8. 

Indian  Numismatists  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  of 
Amritsar  for  his  contributions  of  coins  "  supplementary  to  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Pathin'  Kings  of  Dehli,'**  and  for  the  careful  illustration  of  the 
new  specimens,  by  his  own  hand,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  our 
JoumaL 

In  his  last  paper  in  Part  I,  Vol.  XLIX,  1880,  p.  213,  on  the  ''  Copper 
coins  of  Akbar,''  Mr.  Bodgers  has  entered  into  some  speculations  on  the 
amount  of  the  State  Revenue  of  that  monarch,  based  upon  novel  inter- 
pretations  of  the  legends  on  the  coins  he  describes,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  open  to  criticism.  I  am  the  more  bound  to  notice  these  readings  and 
the  deductions  involved,  as  they  touch  a  subject  of  much  importance  in 
the  Fiscal  history  of  India,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  a 
separate  publication  on  the  *'  Revenue  resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire."t 

I  cannot  claim  that  this  work  was  received  with  much  favour,  on  its 
first  appearance,  the  returns  contrasted  so  strikingly  with  the  lesser  totals 
obtained  from  the  land  in  our  day,  that  there  was  an  intuitive  tendency 
to  suspect  errors  in  my  figures  and  calculations.  {    However,  as  Mr.  W.  W. 

*  Triibner,  London,  1871,  8to.,  pp.  xziv.  467« 

t  Triibner,  London,  1871,  8to.,  pp.  64. 

X  Sir  H.  Elliot,  one  of  our  most  experienced  Settlement  Officers  under  Martin 
Bird,  in  his  invefltigation  into  the  revenues  past  and  recent  of  the  province  of  Sind, 
was  equally  startled  to  find  how  little  the  British  Government  obtained  from  that 
feirtile  land,  in  comparison  with  the  income  of  their  Native  predecessors.  He  remarks 
(p.  473,  Vol.  I,  Dowson's  Edit.  Historians  of  India)  "  Under  the  T&Ipfirs  •  •  Sind  is 
said  to  have  occasionally  yielded  £400,000 ;  and  under  the  Kalhoras,  tradition  re- 
presents the  revenue  at  the  exaggerated  amount  of  £800,000.  At  present  (A.  D.  1865), 
with  security  on  all  its  borders,  and  tranquililty  within  them,  it  does  not  pay  to  the 
British  Government  more  than  £300,000,  and  the  expenses  have  hitherto  been  double 
that  sum." 
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Hunter  remarked  in  1872.*  "  Several  attempts  have  heen  made  in  India 
to  controvert  Mr.  Thomas's  figures,  but  so  far  without  success.*'  And  in 
his  latest  Lectures  on  "  England's  work  in  India/'f  the  "  Director-General 
of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India/'  embodies  them  without  question 
in  his  text,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  existing  revenues  of  British 
India,  and  adds  "  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  a  comparison  has  arisen  not 
from  the  absence  of  information  in  respect  to  the  Mughal  revenues,  but 
for  want  of  exact  statements  regarding  our  own." 

Mr.  Clements  Markham,  to  whom  H.  M.'s  Indian  Government  en- 
trusted the  task  of  compiling  the  successive  Reports  on  the  Indian  Surveys, 
in  like  manner,  seems  to  have  fully  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  soundness 
of  my  data,  which  he  quotes,  in  all  faith,  in  his  special  notice  of  Akbar's 
fiscal  policy,  t 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  criticisms  and  contentions  enough, 
none  of  which  seem  to  me  to  go  so  thoroughly  into  the  details  of  a 
complicated  subject,  as  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice. § 

I  reproduce  the  general  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  me  in 
1871,  from  various  and  completely  independent  sources. 

I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  claim  for  them  finality,  but  they  fall  in 
epochally  with  probabilities,  and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  welcome  any  new 
lights,  by  whomsoever  discovered. 


*  Oriflsa.     Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1872,  Vol.  II,  p.  276. 

t  Smith,  Elder,  1880,  p.  104. 

X  Akbar,  an  Eastern  Bomance  *  *  with  notes  and  an  introductory  life  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  by  0.  B.  Markham,  C.  B.,  F.  B.  S.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  1879,  pp. 
zxvi,  xxziii,  and  106. 

i  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  within  reasonable  space  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Eeene's 
criticisms  in  his  "  Turks  in  India"  >( Allen,  1879),  they  are  so  discursive ;  but,  the  main 
point  of  difference  between  us  seems  to  be  the  relative  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
returns  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  as  against  those  of  Nizim-ud-din  Ahmad.  The  former 
were  avowedly  progressive  as  new  official  details  came  in,  and  the  grand  total  (in  the 
case  I  examined)  did  not  accord-with,  or  come-up-to  the  divisional  totals  embodied 
in  the  same  schedule  ;  the  method  of  reckoning  was  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  arbitrary, 
t.  ^.,  by  40  dams  to  the  rupee^  the  latter  a  coin  only  recently  introduced,  and  whose 
absolute  divisional  money  representative,  or  ^th  in  coppery  is  still  a  doubtful  quantity. 
I  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  ddm  of  account,  that  Prof.  "Wilson  in  his  Glossary  of 
Indian  terms,  informs  us  that,  the  40  dams  to  the  Bupee  of  Akbar's  time,  came  to  be 
46ird  under  'Alamgir  and  even  80  to  90,  at  later  periods.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ni/.am-ud-dm,  a  master  of  finance,  defined  his  returns  in  Sikandari  Tankaa,  the  current 
coin  in  which  the  Settlement  of  Sikandar  Lodi  had  been  framed.  Mr.  Keene,  at 
p.  ix,  takes  objection  to  my  estimating  the  rupee  at  2  shillings,  this  was  merely  done  for 
facility  of  conversion,  but  every  ayailable  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  the  exchange 
value  of  the  fine  silver  rupee  was,  in  those  days,  fax  higher  than  2/. 
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Recaphttlation  op  the  Auojtst  op  the  Beyentes  op  the  Mughal 
Empibe  at  Vabious  Pebiods,  with  the  attthobities 

pob  the  bettjbns. 

Mughal  Empsbobs.  Authoeitt.  ^  ^"^^  Bevenue  from 

xCeyezine*  all  sourcee. 

1.  Akbar,  a.d.  1593     . .    NxzAm-nd-din  Ahmad  •  •  £  32,000  000 

2.  „     A.D.  1694     . .    Abdl  Fazl,  MSS £  16,574,388 

3.  „  ,,  ..    Official  documents    ....        16,582,440 

4.  „     A.D.  1605     ••    Indian  aathorities  quo- 

ted by  De  Laet    ....        17,460,000 

5.  Jahingir,  a.d.   1609- 

11    ....    Captain  W.  Hawkins  . ,  60,000,000 

6.  „     A.D.  1628     ..    Abdul  HamidL£h6ri..       17,600,000 

7.  Shih      Jahan,     A.D. 

1648-9     Ditto 22,000,000 

8.  Aurangzeb,  a.d.  1655    Official  documents  |  ^^   24!o56  114 

Later  officialdocu-  /  Gross,   35,641,431 

9.  „  ments«     \  Nett,     34,505,890 

10.  „         A.D.  1695    Gemelli  Gareri 80,000,000 

11.  n         AD.  1697   Mannucci  (Catron)  ... .        38,719,400  (x   2 «)  77,488,800 

12.  „         A.D.  1707   Ramusio    80,179,692 

Mr.  Rodgers  proposes  to  reduce  by  a  summary  process  my  total  No.  1, 
of  Nizam-ud-din,  from  £32,000,000  to  £3,200,000.  The  data  for  this 
alteration  are,  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  fundamentally  erroneous. 
He  has  figured  two  coins  of  Akbar,  in  his  Plates,  bearing  upon  this  division 
of  his  proofs. 

No.  27  weighing  40  grains  of  copper,  which  he  reads  correctly  as 
iSj^^  (one)  damru  A  second  coin  of  a  similar  character  No.  4,  weigh- 
ing 76  grains  of  copper,  he  reads  incorrectly  as  #«t^  dam,  and  he  proposes 
to  identify  the  coin  as  the  representative  of  the  d^  or  ^th  of  the  rupeo 
of  Akbar's  revenue  system. 

1  need  scarcely  follow  his  method  of  calculation  wherehy  he  seeks  to 
justify  the  reduction  above-named,  as  there  is  a  much  more  simple  way  o£ 
disposing  of  the  question.  Tested  by  his  own  interpretation  of  the  legend 
on  No.  27,  the  letters  on  No.  4  can  only  be  read  as  \j^^  damrd,f  i,  e,,  a 
double  damriyX  ftnd  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  long-sought 
piece  of  the  money  of  account. 

His  second  basis  of  calculation  depends  on  the  import  of  the  word 
he  transcribea  as  tdnke,  inscribed  on  his  coins  Nos.  1,  2, 3.    The  definitions 

*  5  per  cent.,  allowed  for  collection. 

t  The  Jinal  (*  mim,  on  the  Mughal  coins  is  marked  in  its  down  stroke.  This  sup- 
posed <*  has  a  Bubjunct  e, 

X  ijj^^  damp  from  1(^  dramma^  i  of  a  paisa,— -Ij^*)  dam{^  gold,  silver,  riches. 
1(^  dramma,  Gr.  ipaxfi'i* 
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of  value  on  these  pieces  result  in  an  average  weight,  in  copper,  of  some- 
thing over  66  grains.  Mr.  Bodgers  thereupon  proceeds  to  infer  that 
as  "  the  total  revenues  of  Akbar  are  put  down  by  Nizim-ud-din  at 
640,00,00,000  t4nkes.  This  at  the  rate  of  200  to  the  rupee  would  be 
equal  to  8,20,00,000  rupees  or  £3,200,000." 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  argument  is  founded  on  a  palpable  fallacy. 
There  were  both  gold  and  silver  ^^  tankahs*  which  constituted  the 
early  currency  of  the  Pathins,  each  of  which  were  of  the  identical  weight 
of  176  grains.  But  the  Tdnk  (or  ddng),  as  I  was  careful  to  point  out 
(p.  408,  my  Fath&n  Kings),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tankah,  I  was 
also  able  to  determine  that  the  former  was  the  surviving  equivalent  of  the 
Furdna  of  Manu,  weighing  82  Batis  or  66  grains ;  in  short  the  u£f ^ 
(Arabic  {^\S)  ddng^  which  Bdbar  himself  remarked,  was  still  used,  in  his 
days,  to  weigh  "  jewels  and  precious  stones,"  and  which  he  enters  in  his 
own  Table  of  weights  as  equivalent  to  82  jBa^M.f 

«  The  Fenian  HistorianB  designate  the  coins  in  these  two  metals  as  Tankaht,    The 
word  on  the  gold  pieces  is  ^^  Sikkah  in  its  generic  Bense. 
t  Leyden*8  Memoirs  of  B&bar,  p.  382,  My  Path^ns,  p.  222. 
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"f^t^' 


Nos.  Ill  &  IV.— issl..:'  ;  ' 

'.  If  .'..•  f  ^J. 

f 

>  •  « 

SelicM  from  Ancient  Persia  in    Gold,  Silver,  and  Ci^per^^^Stf  Major 
General  A.  CuNNiifOHAM,  o.  B.  i.,  c.  i.  s.,  Director  General  Archaolo- 
gical  purvey. 

(With  nine  Plates.) 

In  the  year  1877,  on  ther  north  bank  of  the  Ozus,  near  the  town  of 
Takht-i-Kuw&t,  opposite  Khulm  and  two  days'  journey  from  Kunduz,  there 
was  found  a  large  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  figures,  ornaments  and  coins, 
most  of  which  have  been  brought  to  India  for  sale.  The  site  is  also  called 
Kawat  and  Kawadian,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Kobadian.  The 
finders  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  several  of  the  larger 
objects  were  cut  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  a  ready  settlement  of  accounts  on 
the  spot.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  a  horseman  and  a  chariot, 
both  of  gold,  were  presented  to  Lord  Lytton  by  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  objects  of  the  first  find  have  come  into  my 
possession.  The  coins  have  been  scattered.  Several  have  gone  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  many  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  collectors  \ 
but  a  large  number  have  come  to  Mr.  A.  Grant  and  myself.  I  believe  that 
1  have  teen  most  of  them,  as  both  dealers  and  owners  have  sent  to  me  either 
the  coins  themselves  or  impressions  of  them  for  identification.  The  coins, 
80  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  range  over  a  period  of  about  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Euthy- 
demus  of  Bactria.  The  gold  and  silver  figures  seem  also  to  belong  to 
different  ages,  as  some  are  decidedly  very  archaic  \  more  particularly  the 
small  statuette  of  a  king  in  silver,  which  I  think  may  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Darius. 
T 
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It  is  perhaps  rather  bold  to  speculate  as  to  how  this  large  treasure 
came  to  be  hidden.  It  was  not  found  all  in  one  spot ;  but  scattered  about 
in  the  sands  of  the  river.  One  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  may  have 
been  concealed  in  the  bank  either  in  wooden  boxes,  or  in  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware, which  fell  to  pieces  when  the  swollen  stream  cut  away  the  bank  and 
scattered  their  contents  over  the  sands. 

If  I  am  right  as  to  the  age  of  the  latest  coins,  the  treasure  must  have 
been  buried  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Qreat  and  his  contemporary 
Euthydemus  of  Bactria,  as  not  even  a  single  specimen  of  either  Demetrius 
or  Eukratides  has  yet  turned  up.  Now  we  know  that  Bactria  was  invaded 
by  Antiochus  in  B.  C.  208.  Euthydemus  took  up  a  position  near  Tagouria 
with  an  advanced  post  on  the  River  Arius  defended  by  ten  thousand  caval- 
ry. In  the  battle  which  followed,  Euthydemus  was  defeated,  and  being 
disheartened  he  "  retreated  to  Zariaspa,  a  city  of  Bactriana,  with  all  his 
army.'*  I  quote  the  following  from  my  account  of  this  campaign  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle. 

'^  In  marching  from  Hyrkaniato  Bactria,  Antiochus  must:  have  follow- 
ed the  high  road  along  the  valley  of  Meshed  to  the  fort  of  Muzdar^n, 
which  stands  on  an  isolated  spur  of  table-land  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Darband  Pass.*  This  is  the  place  which  I  suppose  that  Antiochus  was  be- 
sieging when  he  heard  that  Euthydemus  was  encamped  at  Tagouria,  only 
three  days'  march  distant,  and  that  a  body  of  cavalry  was  prepared  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Arius  River.  Antiochus  at  once  raised  the  siege,  and 
resolved  to  cross  the  river,  and  advance  against  the  enemy.  For  the  first 
two  days  he  moved  slowly,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  leaving  the 
main  body  behind,  he  made  a  forced  march  with  all  his  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops.  As  the  country  was  level,  and  easy  for  the  march  of  cavalry, 
he  reached  the  banks  of  the  River  Arius  and  crossed  it  before  dawn.  Now 
the  road  through  the  Darband  Pass  leads  direct  upon  the  town  of  Sarakhs, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Tejend,  or  Arius  River,  at  forty-five  miles 
distance  from  Muzdaran.  The  nature  of  this  road  also  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  account  of  Polybius ;  as  Burnes  describes  the  route  for  the 
eighteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sarakhs,  as  lying  ^*  over  a  level  country, 
broken  in  some  places  by  gravelly  hillocks,  "f  Sarakhs  itself  must  there- 
fore be  the  city  to  which  the  Bactrian  cavalry  retired  at  night ;  and  Ta- 
gouria, where  Euthydemus  was  encamped,  may  be  looked  for  somewhere 
along  the  line  of  the  Murgh&b,  or  Margus  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maru-ur-Rud,  or  Alexandria  Margiane." 

<*  Wilson  thinks  that  Euthydemus  showed  little  courage  or  conduct^ 
in  retiring  at  once  so  far  back  as  Balkh,  and  he  therefore  infers  that  Zarias- 

*  Burnes'  Travels,  iii,  69.  f  Bumes'  Travels,  iii,  58. 

X  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  22 1^  note. 
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pa  sboold  rather  be  in  the  situation  of  Maru  and  Andkoh.  But  the  identi- 
fication of  Zariaspa  with  Bactria  or  Balkh  seems  to  me  to  be  too  well 
established  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  the  coincidence 
of  its  name  with  Azergashasp  or  Azerasp,  the  famous  fire-temple  of  Balkh, 
to  be  set  aside  by  any  reasoning  founded  on  mere  opinion.  I  disagree  also 
with  Wilson  in  thinking  that  Euthydemus  would  have  shown  good  judg- 
ment in  retiring  upon  Maru ;  for  Maru  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  so 
that  his  further  retreat  would  have  been  cut  o£E,  and  he  would  have  been 
compelled  either  to  fight  or  to  submit,  and  in  such  a  position  a  defeat  would 
have  been  fatal.  By  retiring  upon  Balkh  there  were  two  lines  of  retreat 
open  to  him ;  either  northward  into  the  mountains  of  Sogdiana,  or  east- 
ward up  the  valley  of  the  Ox  us.  By  taking  up  this  commanding  position 
in  front  of  his  capital,  Euthydemus  forced  his  antagonist  to  come  to  terms." 

Zariaspa  has  been  generally  accepted  as  only  another  name  for  the  old 
capital  of  Balkh,  which  was  derived  from  its  famous  fire-temple  of  Azer- 
gashasp,  or  Azer-i-asp.  I  conclude  that  the  treasure  may  have  been  hidden 
shortly  before  the  defeat  of  Euthydemus,  by  some  one  who  went  to  join  the 
army  on  the  Arius  Kiver  and  did  not  return  to  recover  it.  And  there  it 
has  lain  on  the  bank  of  the  Ozus  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  whilst 
ParthianS'  and  Scythians,  Sassanians  and  Arabs,  Turks  and  Mughals  have 
in  turn  swept  over  the  country  and  crossed  the  river  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  hidden  treasure. 

I  have  arranged  the  principal  objects  of  this  curious  discovery  in  six 
Plates  according  to  their  subjects,  followed  by  two  Plates  of  coins, 
and  a  single  Plate  of  bronze  objects  from  Sist&n,  or  Drangi&na,  which  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ancient  Persian  empire  of  the  AchsemenidsB.  Before 
discussing  the  varieties  of  dress  and  arms  and  ornaments  brought  to  light  in 
these  curious  relics,  I  think  it  best  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  objects 
represented  in  the  different  Plates. 

Plate  XI.  Boyal  Statuette,  Solid  silver,  full  size,  weight  5,794  grains. 
In  my  own  possession.  The  figure  is  represented  in  two  views,  both  front 
and  back.  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  is  bordered  with  broad  bands  of 
gold  ornament  let  into  the  silver,  with  a  similar  gold  band  down  the  front 
of  the  long  tunic.  The  diadem  is  fastened  near  the  top  of  the  head  dress 
or  tiara,  with  its  broad  ends  hanging  conspicuously  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Plate  XII.  Boyal  Figures.  Thin  gold,  full  size,  weight  84  grains. 
Author. 

No.  1.     Standing  figure  with  crown  on  head,  right  hand  up-raised  and 

left  hand  carrying  a  flower.     Author. 

No.  2.  Gold  King,  weighing  272  grains.  Author.  Crowned  figure 
of  king  seated  on  a  chair — holding  a  bird  on  his  right  hand  and  a  flower  ia 
his  left. 
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No.  3.  Doable  Dario,  gold.  Author.  The  type  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  so  well  known  on  the  single  Darics.  The  king,  crowned  and  resting 
on  his  right,  knee  carries  a  bow  in  his  outstretched  left  hand,  and  an  arrow 
in  his  right. 

No.  4.  Silver  coin.  Author.  This  rare  coin  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  gold  Darics  and  silver  Darics,  but  its  weight  is  only  two-thirds  of  that 
of  the  silver  Dario  or  SigloM,  This  proves  that  the  silver  Siglos  was  divided 
into  six  parts,  which  as  I  will  hereafter  show  were  called  danahS,  in  Greek 

No.  5.  Silver  coin.  Author.  The  king  crowned  and  kneeling  as  on 
the  coin  just  described.  In  his  left  hand  the  usual  bow,  and  in  his  right 
a  long  spear,  with  a  heavy  knob  at  the  end.  In  the  field  the  Greek 
letters  A  H. 

No.  6.  Large  silver  coin,  weighing  407f  grains.  Author.  Archaic 
type ;  crowned  king  in  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 

No.  7.  Large  silver  coin  weighing  400  grains.  Author.  Similar 
types. 

I  have  seen  four  specimens  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter  type, 
brought  from  the  Ozus  find.  These  coins  are  usually  named  Persian  octo- 
drachms,  but  I  believe  that  they  should  rather  be  called  Pentasiglons,  or 
Quarter  Darics,  as  I  will  show  hereafter.  I  have  placed  them  here  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  following  figure. 

No.  8.  Gold ;  full  size ;  king  and  driver  in  chariot.  Weight  368 
grains.     Lord  Lytton.     Horse  gold,  96  grains.    Author. 

In  the  plate  the  wheel  has  been  added  from  that  shown  on  the  large 
silver  coins.  The  driver  in  spite  of  his  shortness  is  standing,  while  the 
tall  king  is  sitting,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  on  a  seat  running  from  front 
to  rear,  and  not  across  the  chariot.  The  reins  of  thin  gold  wire  still  cling 
to  the  driver's  hands,  while  a  similar  gold  wire  forms  the  head-gear 
of  the  horse.  The  figures  are  all  hollow,  having  been  formed  in  two  pieces, 
and  afterwards  joined  rather  roughly. 

I  understand  that  a  much  larger  chariot  with  wheels  and  horses  com- 
plete, including  also  a  king  and  a  charioteer,  was  found  last  year  and  sent 
to  England,  where  it  was  sold  for  a  lai^e  sum.  I  was  not  allowed  even  to 
see  it. 

Plate  XIII.     Statuettes. 

No.  1,  front  view,  and  No.  2,  side  view,  of  a  gold  figure,  full  size, 
weighing  1063  grains.  Lord  Lytton.  The  figure  is  nearly  solid,  and  must 
have  been  originally  mounted  on  horseback,  as  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
legs  and  hands.  I  take  it  to  be  a  royal  personage  partly  from  the  em- 
broidered tunic,  and  partly  from  the  tall  head-dress,  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  kings  of  Persia. 
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No.  8,  solid  silver  statuette,  half  size,  weighing  28,282  grains,  or 
nearly  59  ounces.  Author.  The  figure  is  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  which  is  covered  with  a  tall  flat-sided  cap,  very  like  that  of  the  rider 
shown  in  No.  1,  but  without  the  flaps. 

No.  4,  head  of  a  horse  nearly  solid,  in  gold,  full  size,  weighing  673 
grains.  Author.  This  statuette  was  entire  when  found ;  but  the  finders 
having  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  their  treasure,  the  horse  was  cut  in 
pieces  with  a  chisel,  some  marks  of  which  may  be  seen  both  on  the  neck 
and  the  cheek.     It  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  6  inches  long. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  Side  and  front  views  of  the  head  dress  of  the  last 
B&J&  of  Lad^k,  to  illustrate  the  tall  cap  of  the  naked  silver  figure.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cap  was  of  black  velvet,  rimmed  with  a  band  of  sky  blue 
silky  embroidered  with  gold. 

Plate  XIV.    A  Mayus  or  Priest 

Gold  Plaque,  full  size,  weighing  624  grains.  Author.  The  figure  will 
be  described  presently. 

Plate  XV.    Animals. 

No.  1.  Winged  bull,  full  size,  weighing  134  grains.  Author.  At  the 
back  of  the  Plate  there  are  several  small  eyelet  holes  for  securing  it  to  some 
back  ground. 

No.  2.  Small  eagle,  full  size,  in  solid  gold,  weighing  13  grains.  Au- 
thor. 

No.  8.  Small  pigeon,  full  size,  in  hollow  gold,  weighing  24  grains. 
Author.     This  figure  has  small  eyelet  holes  below. 

No.  4.  Small  square  gold  plaque,  full  size,  weighing  26  grains.  Au- 
thor.   Figures  of  man  and  lion  in  archaic  style. 

No.  5.  Gold  ring,  weighing  60  grains.  Horse  running  to  left. 
Author. 

No.  6.  Gold  stag,  full  size,  weighing  385  grains.  Author.  The  stag 
had  branching  antlers,  o£  which  one  is  altogether  gone,  and  the  other  broken 
off  just  above  the  lowermost  tire.  From  some  marks  about  the  feet  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  fastened  to  a  flat  plate,  like  the  sheep  in  the 
next  figure. 

No.  7.  Gold  sheep,  full  size,  weighing  924  grains.  Author.  The 
figure  is  fixed  to  an  oblong  plate  which  is  pierced  with  small  holes  all  round 
the  four  sides  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  firmly,  either  by  rivets  to  the 
crest  of  a  metal  helmet,  or  by  sewing  it  to  the  top  of  a  felt  head-dress. 
Or,  perhaps  both  the  stag  and  the  sheep  may  have  been  the  crowning  figures 
of  military  or  royal  standards. 

No.  8.  Gold  fish,  half  size,  weighing  5,687  grains  or  nearly  12  ounces. 
Author.    This  figure  is  9i  inches  in  length,  and   was  most   probably  the 
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crest  of  a  royal  standard,  as  the  Mdhi  Mardtih  or  '^  Fish  standard"  has 
come  down  even  to  our  own  times  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  high  position, 
if  not  of  royal  rank.  Thus  the  king  of  Oudh  had  two  fishes  carved  on  the 
gateways  of  his  palace,  and  also  placed  a  fish  on  his  coins.  One  of  the 
privileges  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Kutb-uddin,  the  first  Muhammadan 
king,  to  the  Hindu  Princes  was  the  right  of  hoisting  the  royal  fish  standard 
or  Mdhi  Mardtih'kinOy  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  books  of  Mukji  the  famous 
bard  of  the  KhichI  Chauh&ns. 

Plate  XVI.     Ornaments. 

No.  1.  Earring  of  solid  gold,  full  size,  48  grains.  Author.  The  pin 
which  passed  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  feet  has  been  lost.  The 
execution  of  this  little  figure  is  much  superior  in  finish  to  most  of  the  other 
objects. 

No.  2.  Large  finger  ring  in  shape  of  a  coiled  snake,  176  grains. 
Author. 

No.  8.  Small  finger  ring  of  similar  design,  77  grains.  Author. 
Both  of  these  rings  are  of  pale  gold. 

No.  4.  Gold  belt  clasp,  full  size,  weighing  486  grains.  Author. 
There  are  two  flat  loops  at  the  back  for  the  belt  to  pass  through.  The 
youthful  male  head,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves,  stands  out  in 
very  bold  relief.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  workmanship  from  most  of  the 
other  objects,  having  been  beaten  up  from  behind,  instead  of  being  cast  in 
a  mould.  It  is  therefore  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  repous6e  work.  I 
take  the  head  to  be  that  of  Dionysos  Kissophoros,  or  the  "  Ivy-crowned 
Dionysus,"  and  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  Oriental  Qreek 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bracelets, 

All  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  were  cut  up  by  the  finders,  the 
plain  middle  pieces  being  consigned  at  once  to  the  melting-pot,  and  only 
the  ornamented  ones  kept  for  sale.  The  specimens  in  the  Plate  are  all 
from  my  own  collection. 

No.  5.     Gold  bracelet,  full  size,  ending  in  ram's  head. 

No.  6.  ditto,        full  size,  ending  in  dog's  head  (?) 

No.  7.  Spiral  gold  bracelet,  full  size,  ending  in  lion's  head.  Some 
portions  of  the  spiral  coil  being  left  attached  to  each  end,  I  had  the  bracelet 
completed  by  a  Simla  goldsmith. 

No.  8.     Gold  bracelet,  full  size,  ending  in  lion's  head. 

No.  9.  Gold  bracelet,  full  size,  ending  in  wild  goat's  head.  Th^ 
top  view  of  the  head  is  also  shown,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tips  of 
the  horns  are  made  to  join  so  as  not  to  ofEer  any  points  for  catching  in  the 
dress. 
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No.  10.  Qold  bracelet,  full  size,  ending  in  head  of  horned  lion  (?) 
The  top  view  of  this  bracelet  is  also  given. 

3brque8  or  Collars, 

No.  11.     Two  bull's  heads  in  gold  set  upright,  full  size. 

No.  12.  Lion's  head  in  solid  gold,  full  size,  weighing  836  grains.  All 
my  enquiries  hare  failed  to  discover  the  companion  piece.  When  complete 
this  collar  must  have  weighed  about  seven  ounces.  I  understand  that  it 
was  cut  into  several  small  pieces. 

Dress  of  the  Ancient  Persians, 

The  king  was  distinguished  from  all  his  subjects  bj  wearing  an  upright 
head  dress,  called  Kidaris  or  Kitaris,  an  oriental  name  which  still  survives 
in  the  Bbbrew  Kether,  Curtius  says  "  Cidarim  Persse  regium  capitis  vocabant 
insigne."  Plutarch  also  relates  that  Artaxerzes  allowed  his  eldest  son  Darius, 
when  he  declared  him  his  successor,  to  wear  '*  the  point  of  his  Kitaris  erect, 
as  a  mark  of  royalty."  It  was  bound  with  a  fillet  called  Mitra,  which  like 
the  Qreek  diadema^  had  the  two  ends  hanging  down  behind  the  head«  The 
Greek  word  itself  was  also  introduced  into  Persia,  most  probably  during  the 
time  of  the  SeleukidsB,  and  it  still  exists  in  Persian  under  the  contracted  form 
of  dehUny  by  the  simple  elision  of  the  second  d.  All  head  dresses  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  tidra,  that  of  the  king  being  distinguished 
by  its  upright  form.  Another  term  was  Kurhasia,  which  would  rather 
seem  to  be  a  foreign  name,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  contains  the  T^rki  word 
Mshy  or  ''  head,"  the  whole  word  meaning  perhaps  only  ''  head  covering." 

A  specimen  of  the  upright  ti&ra,  with  the  diadem  is  seen  in  the  silver 
statuette  in  Plate  XI.  The  same  ti&ra  is  apparently  represented  on  the  most 
ancient  Persian  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  as  seen  on  the  different  speci- 
mens in  Plate  II.  But  the  head  dress  on  the  coins  is  almost  invariably 
represented  with  a  radiated  crown  on  the  top,  which  in  figure  1  of  Plate  XII 
would  seem  almost  to  be  separate  from  the  ti4ra,  or  head-dress  proper. 
But  perhaps  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Kidaris^  or  upright  tiara,  are  seen 
on  the  larger  silver  coins  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  on  which  the  tiara 
is  formed  with  a  radiated  upper  edge.  The  Kidaris  itself  was  made  of 
crimson  cloth,  with  a  diadem  of  sky  blue  spotted  with  a  white  star.  So 
Curtius  says  ''  Cserulea  fascia  albo  distincta  circumibat."  So  also  the  tall 
cap  mentioned  above  as  worn  by  the  R&j&  of  Lad4k  has  a  sky-blue  border. 

The  common  tidra  was  a  soft  felt  cap,  called  pilos  by  the  Greeks  ;  but 
it  differed  from  the  Greek  pilos  in  having  long  lappets  which  could  be  tied 
under  the  chin.*  This  is  the  cap  worn  by  the  drivers  in  the  chariots  in 
Plate  XII ;  by  the  Satrap  Tiridames  on  No.  6  coin  of  Plate  XVII ;  by  the 
Magus  in  Plate  XIV,  and  apparently  also  by  the  king  himself  when  out  riding 
*  This  £Eict  is  specially  referred  to  by  Juvenal,  YI,  616. 
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or  hunting,  as  shown  in  Plate  XIII.  But  the  caps  worn  hj  the  Magus  and 
the  king  are  tall,  the  former  only  differing  from  the  royal  cap  in  the  upper 
part  heing  pressed  downwards  and  backwards.  Tlie  Satrap  head-dress  with 
its  side  lappets  is  fully  displayed  on  the  beautiful  coin  of  Phamahazus  pub- 
lished by  the  Due  de  Luynes.* 

The  outer  dress  consisted  of  a  sleeved  tunic,  a  pair  of  light  fitting 
trowsers,  and  boots. 

The  tunic  worn  by  all  classes  of  Persians  was  a  sleeved  coat  called 
Kandus  or  KandukS,  a  name  which  appears  to  contain  the  Persian  word 
Kum,  or  Sam^  '*  a  sleeve."  It  was  also  called  SardpiSf  which  may 
perhaps  be  only  the  Persian  word  Sardpd  *'  from  head  to  foot,"  and 
if  so,  this  term  would  rather  apply  to  the  Median  robe,  which  reached 
down  to  the  ground,  than  to  the  later  Persian  tunic.  According 
to  some  the  sardpis  was  a  striped  tunic  of  crimson  and  white,  purpurea 
tunica  medium  album  intextum.\  But  judging  from  the  coloured  dress  of 
Darius  in  the  Pompeian  Mosaic,  and  from  the  dress  of  the  golden  statuette 
horseman  in  Lord  Lytton*s  possession,  the  main  part  of  the  tunic  was  of 
scarlet,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  down  the  front,  and  narrow  bands  along 
the  edges  of  the  sleeves  and  of  the  skirts. 

The  Persian  trowsers  were  of  two  kinds,  "  loose*'  and  "  tight."  The 
former  were  called  sardbdra  or  aarahalla,  a  name  which  is  still  in  use  as 
Mordunl  and  sarawdl  for  the  very  same  garment.  The  light  trowsers  were 
called  anaaurideSy  in  the  plural.  Xenophon  calls  them  troucCXai  avo^ifvSec 
which  may  mean  either  "  embroidered"  or  "  parti-coloured."  The  tight- 
fitting  trowsers  or  anaaurides  are  worn  by  Darius  and  most  of  the  Persian 
chiefs,  in  the  famous  Pompeian  mosaic  representing  the  battle  of  Issus. 
They  are  also  worn  by  the  horseman  in  Plate  XIII  and  by  the  seated 
Satrap  Datames  or  Tiridames  on  the  coin  No.  6  of  Plate  XVII.  I  can  find 
nothing  about  either  their  material  or  their  colour,  as  I  have  not  access  to 
any  coloured  copy  of  the  Pompeian  mosaic. 

The  boots  were  of  sofb  leather,  and  sometimes  ended  in  long  points,  as 
seen  in  the  gold  statuette  of  Plate  XII.  But  these  long  points  were  most 
probably  confined  to  riding  boots,  as  the  king  in  Plate  XI  has  square-toed 
boots,  much  like  those  of  the  present  day,  excepting  only  that  they  are 
highly  ornamented. 

Magus  or  Friesi. 

In  Plate  XI Y  we  have  a  representation  of  the  Magus  or  Priest  as  he 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire  altar  for  daily  worship.     The  most  minute  account 

*  Bssai  siir  la  Nuxnismatique  des  Satrapies  et  de  la  Phenicie  sous  les  Bois  Ackaeme- 
nides.    Plate  I,  fig.  5. 

t  OortiuB,  Vit.  Alezand.  III.  3-7.  The  fMdiumintextvmdjfpco&A  with  the  /ticWAcvffor 
of  the  Greek  writers.    See  also  Xenoph.,  Cyrop.  1. 3.2, 
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of  tbe  ancient  Magi  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  Strabo,  who  had 
no  doubt  frequently  witnessed  the  Magian  worship.  '*  The  Persians"  he  says 
'*  have  also  certain  large  shrines,  called  Pyratheia,  In  the  middle  of  these 
is  an  altar,  on  which  is  a  great  quantity  of  ashes  where  the  Magi  maintain 
an  unextinguished  fire.  They  enter  daily  and  continue  their  incantation 
for  nearly  an  hour  holding  before'  the  fire  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  wear  round 
their  heads  high  turbans  of  felt,  reaching  down  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
eoTer  the  lips  and  the  sides  of  the  cheeks."  Here  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  of  the  copyist,  as  Herodotus  mentions  that  when  all  was 
ready,  the  Magus  "  chanted  a  hymn,"  which  he  could  hardly  do  when  his 
mouth  was  covered  with  the  lappets  of  his  head-dress.*  The  figure  in 
Plate  XIV  certainly  has  his  lips  quite  free.  I  think  therefore  that  we 
might  venture  to  change  r^  X^iXca  the  "lips*'  to  rpdxrfXjov  the  'throat." 
6trabo*8  description  would  then  tally  exactly  with  the  representation  of  the 
Mag^  on  the  gold  plate,  having  both  his  throat  and  the  sides  of  his  cheeks 
covered  by  the  lappets  of  his  head-dress.  The  dress  of  the  Magus  was 
white  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,t  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  orna- 
mentation, which  is  conspicuous  in  the  Plate,  both  on  the  shoulders  and 
round  tbe  edges  of  the  tunic,  which  reaches  only  to  the  knees.  He  has  a 
short  sword  on  his  right  side,  and  holds  the  barsom,  or  "  holy  wand  of 
twigs,"  in  his  right  hand  before  him. 

Strabo  describes  the  sacrifices  of  the  Magi  in  another  place,  where  he 
says  that  "  they  continue  their  incantations  for  a  long  time,  holding  in  their 
hands  a  bundle  of  slender  myrtle  rods."  But  in  neither  place  does  he  men- 
tion in  which  hand  the  Magus  held  the  barsom,  or  wand  of  twigs.  This 
omission  is  very  unfortunate,  as  the  Parsi  priests  of  the  present  day  hold 
the  sacred  wand  in  the  left  hand,  in  utter  disagreement  with  the  ancient 
custom  as  represented  on  the  gold  plate.  At  first  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  artist  might  have  made  a  blunder  in  placing  both  the  barsom  and 
the  sword  on  the  right.  But  I  see  that  the  Persian  soldiers  given  in  Raw- 
linson's  ancient  monarchies  wear  exactly  the  same  short  swords  on  the  right 
mde,X  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  present  practice  of  the  Parsis  is  an 
actual  departure  from  the  custom  of  the  Magi  of  old« 

In  Yasna  67,  as  published  by  Haug,  I  find  the  following  passage 
regarding  the  barsom,  or  holy  wand  of  twigs. §  ''He  who  first  arranged 
the  bundle  of  sacred  twigs  (barsom),  that  with  8,  that  with  5,  that  with  7, 
and  that  with  9  stalks,  those  which  were  so  long  as  to  go  up  to  the  knees, 

*  Herodot.  I.  132.  Cnrtius  also  speaks  of  the  Magi  singing,  HI.  3.7. 
t  'EtfiH^f  fikv  Acvjc^  quoted   by    Bawlinson,    Anct.  Monarchies,  YoL  II,  347- 
2nd  edition. 

X  Ancient  Monarchies,  2nd  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  172-174, 176. 
§  Hang's  Essays,  by  West,  p.  189. 
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and  those  which  went  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  hreast,  (he  arranged  them) 
to  worship,  to  praise,  to  satisfy  and  to  extol  the  archangels." 

In  his  notes  descriptive  of  Parsi  ceremonies  Haug  gives  the  following 
detailed  description  of  the  holy  wand.  '*  The  harsom  consists  of  a  numher 
of  slender  rods  or  tdi,  formerly  twigs  of  some  particular  trees,  hut  now  thin 
metal  wires  are  generally  used.  The  numher  of  these  tdt  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony  to  be  celebrated.  For  Ijashne  fyazishn)  alone  21 
idi  are  required,  for  Ijashne  with  Yendidad  and  Visparad  33  tdi^  for  Yasht- 
i-Rapithwin  13  tdi,  for  Darun  B&j  6  tdi^  or  7  when  a  priest  becomes 
a  herhad.^^  In  a  footnote  Dr.  Haug  adds — *'  According  to  other  informa- 
tion the  DaHin  Baj  requires  7  tdi  of  double  thickness,  or  9  if  per- 
formed in  the  house  of  a  king  or  chief  highpriest.  In  the  Nirangistan  it 
is  stated  that  the  barsom  twigs  may  be  cut  from  any  tree  whose  trunk  is 
sound,  and  that  they  should  be  from  one  to  three  spans  in  length  and  a 
barley-corn  in  thickness,  and  their  number  either  3,  5,  7,  9,  12, 15,  2l»  33, 
69;  or  551,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ceremony." 

The  barsom  carried  by  the  Magus  on  the  gold  plate  has  only  5 
twigs  or  rods,  but  I  can  nowhere  find  any  statement  as  to  the  particular 
ceremony  for  which  a  wand  of  5  twigs  is  required.  All  the  authorities, 
from  Anquetil  du  Perron  downwards,  are  content  with  stating  the  fact  that 
the  number  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  sacrifice  performed. 
Qerson  da  Cunha,  the  latest  writer,  simply  says  that  ''  in  the  ordinary 
Dariin  ceremony  only  5  wires  are  used."* 

Arms  and  Ornaments. 

Both  Modes  and  Persians  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments ;  and  in  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Nakshi  Bustam  we  see  a  profusion  of  ear-rings, 
finger-rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  collars  or  torques,  of  which  numerous 
examples  are  found  in  the  present  collection.  The  only  arms  represented 
are  the  short  Persian  sword  called  Ahinakis^  on  the  Magus,  in  Plate  XIV; 
and  a  spear  in  the  hands  of  the  king  in  the  chariot,  in  Plate  XII.  On  the 
coins,  however,  are  seen  both  the  bow  and  the  shield. 

Ear-rings  are  represented  by  a  single  specimen,  Plate  XYI,  fig.  1,  which 
I  have  already  noticed  as  being  of  superior  workmanship.  It  represents  a 
naked  male  figure  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  his  body  bent  double. 
The  figure  is  well  proportioned  and  beautifully  made.  Arrian  mentions 
gold  ear  rings  set  with  precious  stones  as  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadse :  cvoiria  •)(p\xTw  re  Kali  XxOqjv  koXXi^to,  Arrian, 
Anabasis,  YI,  29. 

Finger-rings  are  of  two  kinds,  the  coiled  tnaJee  pattern  and  the  seal 
ring  pattern.    Of  the  former  there  are  two  specimens  in  Plate  XVI,  the 

•  See  Gerson  da  Cunha,  in  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XIV,  6. 
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larger  one  weighing  176  grains,  and  the  smaller  one  only  77  grains.  Of  the 
seal  rings  there  are  three  specimens.  1st,  A  king  seated  on  a  chair,  Plato 
XII,  fig.  2,  weighing  272  grains  in  my  possesion.  2Dd,  An  aninud  run- 
ning to  left,  Plate  XY,  fig.  5,  weighing  60  grains,  also  in  my  possession, 
drd,  Human-headed  and  winged  bull  walking  to  left,  with  an  inscription  of 
4  letters,  which  will  be  discussed  when  I  come  to  describe  the  coins.  This 
seal  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

BraeeleiM  and  Armlets  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  ornaments 
found  on  the  Ozus.  There  are  no  less  than  six  specimens  in  Plate  XVI,  and 
I  haye  seen  several  others.  They  are  all  of  gold  from  one-eighth  to  one- sixth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  invariably  terminate  in*  animal's  heads,  such  as 
goats,  rams,  lions  and  griffins.  See  Plate  XVI,  figs.  5  to  1(X  The  horned 
heads  are  very  skilfully  arranged  for  actual  wear,  the  horns  being  always 
thrown  on  the  back  of  the  head,  or  joined  together  behind  the  head  so  as 
not  to  catch  in  the  dress.  Bracelets  are  mentioned  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  as  parts  of  the  usual  ornaments  of  the  Persians. 

Torques,  or  Collars  are  represented  by  only  two  specimens.  All  the 
principal  figores  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis  are  represented  wearing 
neck-chains  or  collars.  They  formed  part  of  the  royal  ornaments  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,*  and  they  formed  part  of  the  spoil  which  the  Greeks 
stripped  from  the  dead  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.t  The  larger 
specimen,  fig.  12,  Plate  XVI,  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
When  complete  it  must  have  weighed  about  7  ounces,  as  this  fragment 
weighs  336  grains.     It  is  of  excellent  workmanship. 

The  throne  of  the  king  would  appear  to  have  been  a  single  high-backed 
chair.  The  only  representation  amongst  the  Oxus  find  is  on  the  gold  ring 
Plate  XII,  fig.  2.  But  other  seats  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  on  the  coins 
of  the  Satrap  Datames  or  Tiridames.     Plate  XVII,  fig.  5. 

The  Boyal  Chariot  is  well  represented  in  Plate  XII,  both  on  the  coins^ 
Mid  in  an  actual  model  chariot  from  the  Oxus  find.  In  this  example  there 
are  two  shafts  or  poles,  each  with  a  eross  bar  for  two  horses.  The  Koyal 
chariot  must  therefore  have  had  four  horses  as  shown  on  the  coins.  The 
king  ig  sitting  in  the  chariot  on  a  seat  running  fore  and  aft,  and  not  across,, 
while  the  charioteer  is  standing. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  small  silver  horse,  which,  from  a  hole  on  one  side,, 
would  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  a  chariot.  It  was  solid,  and  came 
from  the  Oxus.     It  was  a  little  larger  than  the  horse  in  the  Plate. 

Animals, 

The  animals  represented  amongst  the  Oxus  relics  are  the  horse,  the 
lion,  the  stag,  a  fish,  a  pigeon,  a  small  bird  like  an  eagle^  and  two  snakes. 

•  Arrian,  Expod.  Alezaadri,  VI,  21.  t  Hexodot  IX,  80. 
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Also  amongst  the  bracelets  and  collars  there  are  heads  of  lions,  dogs, 
goats,  and  bulls. 

The  principal  figures  are  the  stag,  the  sheep  and  the  fish,  the  two 
former  being  represented  in  Plate  XV,  of  full  size,  and  the  last  only  half 
size.  The  winged  bull  in  the  same  Plate  is  also  of  full  size*  A  first  view 
recalls  that  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  both  in  subject  and  in  style.  The 
strongly  displayed  and  exaggerated  ribs  and  muscles  of  the  bull,  the  stag, 
and  the  sheep  suggest  the  possibility  that  they  may  even  be  real  speci- 
mens of  Assyrian  art  which  had  found  their  way  to  Bactria. 

The  most  puzzling  thing  about  these  relics  is  their  use.  Many  of 
them  were  certainly  simple  ornaments  ;  such  as  the  winged  bull  in  Plate 
XV,  which  has  eyelet  holes  for  fastening  it  to  some  wooden  or  metal  ground, 
such  as  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  Professor  Bawlinson  supposes  that  the 
scabbard  described  by  Curtius  as  ex  gemmd  erai  vagina, .  was  formed  '^  of  a 
single  piece  of  jasper,  agate,  lapis  lazuli."*  But  as  such  a  scabbard  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
stones  were  only  very  thin  slices  fastened  to  a  wooden  sheath.  In  fact  the 
scymitars  found  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Persians  after  the  battle  of 
FlatsBa  are  desoribed  by  Herodotus  as  covered  with  "  ornaments  of  gold."t 

But  as  the  stag,  the  sheep,  and  the  fish  of  my  collection  could  not 
possibly  have  been  used  for  overlaying  any  fiat  surface,  it  has  struck  me 
that  they  may  have  been  used  as  crests  for  helmets,  or  standards.  The 
first  two  were  certainly  either  nailed  or  possibly  sewn  with  stout  thread,  to 
some  larger  object ;  but  the  fish  must,  I  think,  have  been  slung  from  the 
top  of  a  standard  as  it  has  a  stout  ring  or  eyelet  hole,  on  its  left  side,  close 
to  the  end  of  the  fin.  It  must  therefore  have  been  suspended  perpendiou* 
larly  with  the  mouth  up. 

Coins  found  on  the  Oatu, 

In  treating  of  the  ancient  coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  former  derived  its  monetary  standard  from  Assyria 
and  the  latter  from  Babylonia.  The  value  of  the  Lydian  standard  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus  about  the  ingots  of  gold 
and  electrum  which  Croasus  presented  to  the  temple  at  Delphi. {  According 
to  his  account  the  ingots  were  all  of  the  same  size,  6  palms  long  by  8  palms 
broad  and  1  palm  thick.  Taking  the  Greek  palm  at  3*034375  inches,  each 
ingot  would  have  contained  602*898  cubic  inches.  Of  these  ingots  4  only 
were  of  pure  gold  weighing  2^  talents,  the  remaining  118  being  of  pale 
gold,  or  electrum,  and  weighing  only  2  talents  each.    Then  taking  the 

*  Ancient  Monarchies,  III,  208,  2nd  edition, 
t  Herodotus,  IX,  8a 
X  Herodot.,  HiBt  I,  50. 
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speoifie  gravity  of  water  at  252*45  grains  per  cubic  inch  and  that  of  pure 
gold  at  19*258  times  that  of  water,  the  weight  of  each  of  the  4  ingots  of 
refined  gold  would  have  been  350*76  fts.,  which  makes  the  Ljdian  talent  just 
140'3  fts.  Now  this  was  also  the  Assyrian  talent,  as  we  learn  from  the 
weights  of  the  lions  and  ducks  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
give  an  Assyrian  mina  of  15,368  grains,  and  a  Babylonian  mina  of  7,747 
grains,  or  just  one  half  of  the  other.  The  same  difference  is  still  preserved 
at  the  present  day  as  the  man  of  Shiraz  and  BagdM  is  just  double  that,  of 
Tabrez  and  Bushir,  the  average  of  the  former  being  1406  lbs.  and  that  of 
the  latter  being  only  6*985.*  The  weight  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
talent  is  the  tomans  or  dah-man,  that  is  10  mans,  of  which  the  Bagd&di 
toman  averages  140*6  lbs.,  and  the  Tabrezi  toman  69*85  lbs.,  the  former  being 
the  modem  representative  of  the  Assyrian,  and  the  latter  of  the  Babylonian 
talent. 

But  these  values  are  only  approximations,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  Lydian  ingots  were  made  in  exact  whole  numbers  of  Greek  measures, 
and  we  know  that  all  measures  of  weight  suffer  degradation  in  the  lapse  of 
time.  To  obtain  more  exact  values  we  must  refer  te  the  statements  of 
ancient  authors,  and  compare  them  with  the  weighte  of  the  actual  coins 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  earliest  fact  bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
in  his  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  that  the  value  of  gold  in  Peraia 
was  13  times  that  of  silver.  But  this  is  directly  at  variance  with  another 
statement  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  to  70  Euboic  minse,  because 
as  the  silver  payments  were  made  in  the  Babylonian  standard  and  the  gold 
payments  in  the  Euboic,  this  would  reduce  the  rate  of  silver  to  gold  from 
13  down  to  11^.  The  true  number  of  mina  in  the  Babylonian  talent  was: 
78,  and  not  70,  as  we  may  deduce  from  the  difference  of  the  rates  between 
silver  and  gold  which  prevailed  in  Eubasa  and  Persia.  Thus,  as  the  rate  of 
10  is  to  13,  so  are  60  minse  to  78  minse.  By  applying  ibis  corrected  value 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  text  of  Herodotus,  all  the  discrepancies, 
which  have  hitherto  puzzled  commentators,  disappear  at  once.  He  gives  the 
total  amount  of  the  nineteen  silver  paying  satrapies  at  7,600  Babylonian 
talents^  which  his  text  says  are  equal  to  9,540  Euboic  talents,  instead  of 
9,880  which  is  the  true  value  at  13  rates.  And  that  this  was  the  actusd 
rate  that  he  used  in  the  reduction  is  proved  by  his  final  total,  which  after 
adding  the  quota  of  the  20th  satrapy,  namely,  860  talents  of  gold,  or  360  x 
13  =  4,680  talente  of  silver,  he  makes  14,560  talents.f    The  sum  of  these 

*  —  Kelly's  Cambist — Prinsep's  Useful  Tables. 

t  Herodot.,  Hist.,  Ill,  06.  I  made  this  correction  so  long  ago  as  1868.  The  total 
of  silver  payments  is  said  by  Mr.  Hawlinson  (Herodotns,  Vol.  II,  486)  to  bo  7,7401 
talents,  but  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  140  talents  of  the  4th  satrapy  wore  not 
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twoy  9,880  plus  4,680,  is  exactly  14,560  talents  as  stated  by  Herodotus. 

As  it  is  important  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  rate  of  13 
silver  to  1  gold  as  noted  by  Herodotus,  I  append  here  the  details  of  the 
sums  actually  paid  into  the  Persian  treasury . 

Satrapies — Talents. 
No.         I.— 400 
II.— 600 
III.— 860 

IV. — 360 — (500  less  140  for  cavalry  not  paid  into  Treasury.) 
v.— 350 
VI.— 700 
VII.'-ITO 
VIII.— 300 
IX.— 1000 
X.— 450 
XL— 200 
XII.— 360 
XIII.— 400 
XIV.— 600 
XV.— 250 
XVI.— 300 
XVII.— 400 
XVIIL— 200 
XIX.— 300 


7,600  Babylonian  talents  of  78  Attic  mina 
equal  to  9.880  Euboic  talents,  of  60  Attic  minsB 


at  13  to  10 so  7,600  x  if  =  9,880  Euboic  talents  of  silver 

Add  XXth  satrapy  360  gold  x  13  =  silver  4,680 


which  gives  a  total  of     14,560  Euboic  talents  of  silver 


exactly  as  stated  by  Herodotus. 

The  next  fact  regarding  Persian  money  we  get  from  Xenophon,  who 
states  that  the  talent  was  equal  to  300  Darics,  and  the  sighs  was  equal  to 
7i  Attic  oboli.*  Taking  the  Attic  drachma  at  67*2  English  grains  and  the 
obolus  at  11*2  grains,  the  weight  of  the  siglos,  or  Persian  silver  coin,  would 

received  by  Darius.    The  actual  total  of  silver  paymentB  was  therefore  only  7,6C0 
talents,  as  I  have  stated  above. 

*  Xcnoph.,  Anab.,  I— 'O  8i  MyKo$  S^arcu  iirrk  6fio\ovs  ko)  fifJUQfi6\ior» 


« 
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have  been  exactly  84  grains.  But  ibis  value  we  know  from  numbers  of 
existing  coins  to  be  too  low,  as  the  average  of  10  good  specimens,  which  I 
have  recorded  is  85*19  grains,  of  which  6  are  of  86  grains  and  upwards,  the 
heaviest  reaching  87*9  grains.  Accordingly  I  find  that  Hesychius  fixes  the 
value  of  the  stylos  at  8  Attic  oboli,  which  would  make  it  11*2  x  8  =  89*6 
grains  in  weight.  His  words  are  SiyXos  v6fiw/ia  UepfxiKov  Wa/icvov  6fCTtt> 
6poXov^  *Arrticov$.  The  siglos  is  also  mentioned  in  Attic  inscriptions, according 
to  Lenormant.*  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  true  value  may  have 
been  between  7^  and  8  oboli.  Now  several  ancient  writers  state  that  the 
Persian  Daric  was  equal  to  20  Attic  drachms ;  and  as  we  gather  from 
Xenophon  that  it  was  also  equal  to  20  Persian  si^liy  I  conclude  that  this 
difference  in  value  must  have  been  due  solely  to  the  difference  of  rate  of 
silver  to  gold  in  the  two  countries.  In  Greece,  owing  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  the  rate  was  only  10  to  1,  while  in 
Persia  it  was  18  to  1.  That  this  value  of  13  to  1  was  not  a  fluctuating 
rate  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sim,  the  Persian  word  for  silver,  has  also 
the  meaning  of  **ane  thirteenth  J'  I  believe  therefore  that  the  weight  of  the 
siglos  was  to  that  of  the  Attic  drachma  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  10^ 
which  would  make  the  siglos  just  87 '36  grains,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
intermediate  between  the  two  values  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hesychius. 

Accepting  this  as  the  true  weight  of  the  sighs,  the  value  of  1  JDariCy 
or  20  sigU,  will  be  1747*2  grains  of  silver,  and  the  Persian  talent,  which 
was  equal  to  800  gold  Darics  in  value,  and  to  300  x  20  =  6000  silver 
sigli  in  weight,  will  be  524,160  grains,  or  7488  lbs.  At  84  grains  to  the 
siglos,  the  Persian  talent  would  have  been  exactly  72  English  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. Having  thus  established  the  normal  weight  of  the  sighs  at  87 '36 
grains,  I  will  now  proceed  to  fix  the  weights  of  other  Persian  coins  begin- 
ning with  the  Daric, 

The  Daric  was  the  common  coin  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  just 
as  the  sovereign  or  pound  is  the  common  coin  of  England  at  the  present 
time.  In  value  it  was  equal  to  20  sigli  ;  and  as  the  rate  of  silver  to  gold 
was  13  to  1,  the  gold  Daric  must  have  been  exactly  one- thirteenth  of  the 
weight  of  20  sigli,  or  87*36  X  ff  =  1344  grains,  which  Is  the  full  weight 
of  the  Attic  stater.  I  am  aware  that  many  numismatists  consider  the 
Doric  to  have  been  a  lighter  coin  than  the  Attic  stater.  But  I  believe  that 
this  opinion  has  been  created  by  simply  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Darics 
were  much  longer  in  circulation  than  the  Attic  staters  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  by  comparing  Attic  staters  of  full  weight  with  the  averages 
of  a  number  of  worn  Darics.  For  instance  Mr.  Head  makes  the  normal 
weight  of  the  Darics   only   130  grains.f    But  as  he  makes  the  normal 

*  Revue  Numismatique,  1867,  p-  362. 
t  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  pp.  29-30. 
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weight  of  the  siglos  to  be  86*45  grains,  the  Dane  should  be  86*  '5  x  ff  = 
831  grains  exactly.  He  gets  the  lower  weight  by  taking  the  rate  of  silver 
at  18'8  instead  of  18  as  distinctly  stated  by  Herodotus,  and  as  actually 
used  by  the  historian  in  his  reductions. 

I  have  taken  the  normal  weight  of  the  Darie  as  134*4  grains,  or  exactly 
equal  to  the  Attic  stater  by  raising  it  from  the  ascertained  weight  of  the 
Persian  siglos  of  silver.  I  will  now  compare  the  actual  Darks  that  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  number  of  Attic  staters.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
examined  the  catalogues  and  descriptions  of  nine  dii^erent  collections,  from 
which  I  find  that  21  staters  of  Philip,  42  of  Alexander,  8  of  Arrhidaeus  and 
12  of  Lysimachus,  or  altogether  78  Attic  staters  give  an  average  weight  of 
182*11  grains.  Taking  the  normal  Attic  stater  at  184*4  grains,  the  average 
loss  of  these  78  staters  is  2*29  grains.  With  these  staters  we  may  compare 
125  Darics,  which  formed  part  of  a  hoard  of  800  found  in  the  canal  of 
Xerxes.  The  average  weight  of  these  125,  as  ascertained  by  H.  P.  Borrelli 
was  129*4  grains,  while  many  of  the  heavier  pieces  reached  132  grains.* 
Now  adding  a  loss  of  229  grains  to  1294,  we  get  181*69  as  the  approxi* 
mate  normal  weight  of  the  Daric.  But  as  many  of  the  best  pieces  actually 
weighed  182  grains  I  think  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  Daric  may  fairly 
be  placed  as  high  as  1 83  grains.  It  appears  also  from  Hussey 's  examina* 
tion  of  the  gold  staters  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections  that 
the  average  weight  of  71  staters  of  Philip,  Alexander  and  Lysimachus  was 
a  little  over  182  grains,  the  heaviest  only  reaching  133  grains.f  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  Museum  coins  are  selected  specimens,  chosen 
specially  for  the  goodness  of  their  preservation.  I  believe  therefore  that  if 
a  similar  selection  of  the  choicest  specimens  had  been  made  from  the  800 
Darics  found  in  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  their  average  weight  would  most  pro* 
bably  have  also  reached  182  grains. 

The  Daric  was  divided  into  20  silver  shekels,  or  sigli^  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  is  divided  into  20  shillings.  The  weight  of  the  siglos  itself 
has  already  been  discussed.  But  the  multiples  and  divisions  of  the  siglos 
have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention  from  numismatists  with  reference 
to  their  value.  For  the  sake  of  mere  convenience  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  there  must  have  been  a  quarter  Daric  piece  either  of  gold  or  of  silver. 
No  gold  coin  of  this  value  has  yet  been  found,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  large  silver  pieces  weighing  from  396  up  to  438*5  grains  which 
are  certainly  quarter  Dnrios  in  value,  whatever  their  name  may  have  been. 
I  have  a  record  of  the  weiglits  of  22  of  these  coins,  of  which  the  five  heaviest 
average  426*66  grains,  the  maximum  weight  being  438*5   grains.     Now 

*  H.  P.  Borrell  in  Naxnismatic  Chronicle,  YI,  163,  and  Max.  Borrell  in  personal 
commmiication. 

t  Hufisey's  Essay,  p.  16. 
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taking  the  stylos  at  87*36  grains,  the  normal  weight  of  the  pentasiglon  or 
quarter  Daric,  would  have  been  436*8  grains,  or  only  a  trifle  more  than  the 
actual  weight  of  these  large  silver  coins.  The  types  of  these  coins  are  the 
king  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  galley  filled  with  rowers  on 
the  reverse.  There  is  also  a  quarter  piece  of  the  same  types,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  Daric. 

The  next  silver  coin  in  weight  is  the  Aryandic  of  which  Herodotus  has 
given  a  brief  account.  These  coins  range  from  220  to  236  grains  in  weight 
which  is  too  heavy  for  the  eighth  of  a  Daric,  or  218*4  grains  at  the  rate  oif 
13  to  1.  It  would,  however,  exactly  agree  with  the  required  weight  at  14 
rates,  as  134*4  x  V  =  235*2  grains.  But  so  far  as  1  am  aware  there  is 
no  authority  for  supposing  that  gold  was  scarce  or  silver  common  in  Egypt 
during  the  governorship  of  Aryandes. 

The  next  coins  in  weight  are  those  of  the  Satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  Tiri- 
bazus,  Pharnabazus,  Tiridames,  and  others.  Mr.  Head  takes  the  normal 
weight  of  their  coins  at  172*9  grains,  or  just  twice  that  of  the  siglos^  which 
he  fixes  at  86*45  grains.  According  to  my  valuation  of  the  siglos  at  87*36 
grains  the  full  weight  of  the  satrapal  coins  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  174i'72 
grains.  The  difEerence  between  these  values  is  very  little  ;  but  1  altogether 
dissent  from  Mr.  Head's  identification  of  the  sigios  with  the  Persian 
irachm.  This  name  I  woxdd  assign  to  the  double  siglos  of  the  Satraps  on 
the  following  grounds.  At  the  present  day  the  three  smaller  weights  of 
the  Persian  system  are  the  JDdnik  or  Ddng,  the  Miskkdl,  and  the  Darm  or 
Diramy  which  I  would  identify  with  the  Danake,  the  sighs,  and  the  Drach- 
ma of  ancient  writers.  As  the  Darm  is  equal  to  2  MishMls,  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  satrapal  silver  coins  of  Asia  Minor,  which  are  just  double 
the  weight  of  the  siglos.     The  Darm  was  therefore  one-tenth  of  a  Daric. 

The  ancient  Persian  siglos  was  divided  into  6  Danakes,  just  as  the 
Mishk^l  is  now  divided  into  6  Ddniks  or  Ddngs  ;  and  as  the  siglos  was 
i^th  of  the  Daric,  so  the  D4nik  was  yii^th,  and  its  multiple  of  4  D&niks 
[Chah&r-D4nik]  was  -f^th,  of  a  Daric.  A  specimen  of  this  last  very  rare 
coin,  weighing  55  grains,  is  given  in  Plate  XVII  fig.  4.  The  Hemisiklon  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  the  Hemisiklion  by  Hesycliius.  The  half-siglosy 
or  quarter  darm,  is  such  an  obviously  useful  division  that  one  would  have 
expected  the  coin  to  have  been  very  common.  But  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
not  a  single  specimen  of  this  value  has  yet  been  found  of  the  royal  archer 
type. 

The  Ddnih  itself  is  mentioned  by  three  different  authors,  Pollux, 
Hesychius  and  Suidas.  Pollux  writes  the  name  DanikS  or  DanakS,  or  Dani- 
koHy  and  says  that  it  was  a  Persian  coin.  Hesychius  calls  it  Danae,  and 
says  that  it  was  worth  more  than  an  obolos.*     But  this  form  of  Danae  is 

*  Aayd    rofufffidTi6i'  ri  fiapfiapinhy  hvtfdfuvof  w\4otf  h$o\od  iKiyiff  riyu 
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certainly  a  mistake  for  Danaki,  as  be  names  the  half  coin  Semidanakian. 
Suidas  also  writes  the  name  Danake,  and  repeats  what  was  previously  said 
by  Hesychius,  that  this  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  Com- 
paring the  statement  of  Hesychius,  that  the  DanakS  was  worth  more  thaa 
an  obolus,  with  the  present  division  of  the  mishk&l  or  shekel  into  6  Ddniks* 
it  results  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  Danake  must  have  been  upwards 
of  14  grains,  or  more  exactly  87*36  divided  by  6  =  14*56  grains.  Coins 
approaching  this  weight,  that  is  from  12  to  13  grains,  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  all  of  later  date  than  the  incuse  Darics  and  sigli.  According 
to  Mr.  Head  these  are  ohols  of  the  Babylonian  standard  of  14  grains.  The 
name  of  Danake  at  once  suggests  the  Indian  silver  iangka,  which  was  of 
exactly  the  same  weight,  that  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  56  grains  karsha. 

Specimens  of  the  half-Ddniky  or  Semi-danakion  of  Hesychius  are 
also  known,  but  they  are  very  rare.  One  of  6  grains  with  a  city  wall  on 
one  side,  and  the  kneeling  archer  on  the  other  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Head. 

I  can  find  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  the  copper  coinage  of 
Persia ;  but  a  few  specimens  have  come  down  to  us,  three  of  which  are  noted 
by  Mr.  Head.  I  possess  a  rather  fine  example  of  his  Plate  XIII,  fig.  23, 
weighing  only  24  grains.  If  the  old  Indian  rate  of  40  copper  to  1  silver 
prevailed  also  in  Persia,  this  coin  would  have  been  just  one-twentieth  of  the 
Danake,  or  Persian  obolus.  The  relative  values  of  the  ancient  Persian  coins 
just  described  will  be  best  understood  by  arranging  them  in  tabular  form* 

Oold  grains         Value  in  silver  Si^U, 

1    Double  Daric, 268*8  =  40  sigli  or  shekels. 

1    Daric, 134-4  =  20      „  „ 

Silver, 

1  Pentasiglon  =   436*8  =  5       „        .     „ 

1  Disiglon  or  Darm   =  17472  =  2       „            „ 

1  Siglos  or  Shekel, 87-3«  =  1  siglos. 

1  Chah&rDftnik, 68-24  =  |  siglos — the  Indian  karsha. 

1  Double  Danik, 29*12  =  ^  siglos— the  Indian  kona. 

1  Dftnik  or  Danake,  ...  1456  =  ^  siglos— the  Indian  tangka. 

i  D&nik,  Hemidanakion,      7*28  =  ^  siglos. 

In  Sanskrit  Dictionaries  I  find  mention  of  a  coin  named  Bopaka^  which 
is  said  to  be  of  the  value  of  one-seventieth  of  the  Indian  Suvar^a.  As  this 
would  be  an  extremely  inconvenient  sub-division,  I  think  it  almost  certain 
that  the  coin  was  one-sixtieth  of  the  Persian  Daric  and  Attic  stater  of 
Bactria,  which  was  just  equal  to  six-sevenths  of  the  Indian  Suvar^a.  A 
coin  of  this  value  certainly  existed  in  India,  but  it  was  a  half  karsha  in 
value,  and  was  usually  called  kona» 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  COINS. 
Persian  Kings. 

h  No.  1.     Gold.    Double  Darie,  08  inch.    PI.  XVII,  fig.  1.     Author. 

255  grains. 

Obv.  King  to  right  with  radiated  tiara  and  long  beard  kneeling 
on  right  knee,  holding  bow  in  left  hand  and  arrow  in  right  hand.  Quiver 
arrows  at  back. 

Met.     Bude  shapeless  incuse. 

No.  2.     Gold.     DariOy  0'7  inch.     Author.     182*5  grains; 

Obv.     King  as  on  No.  1,  Mr.  Head,  PL  1, 16. 

No.  3.     Gold.     Double  Doric,  0*75  inch.     Author.     256  grains. 

Obv.  King  as  on  No.  1 ;  but  with  lofty  head-dress  and  holding  a 
jaTelin  in  right  hand. 

No.  4.     Gold.     Double  Darie,  0*75  inch.     Author.     256  grains. 

Obv.  King  as  on  No.  8  ;  but  with  radiated  tiara.  In  the  field  to  left 
a  wreath,  and  some  indistinct  object  above. 

No.  5.     Gold.     Double  Daric,  0*75  inch.     Author.     255  grains. 

Obv.  King  as  on  No.  4.  In  the  field  to  left  the  Greek  letters  ^ 
and  A. 

JRev.     Two  ovals  with  rough  marks  inside  incuse. 

No.  6.     Gold.     Double  Daric,  0'75  inch.     Author.     255  grains. 

Obv.     King  as  on  No.  4,  but  with  shoi*t  beard,  and  long  points  to  his 

^erown.     In  tbe  field  to  left  the  Greek  letter  <f>,  and  a  Greek  monogram 
forming  MHT. 

I^v.  A  crescent  on  each  side  with  three  marks  inside,  the  whole  in  a 
symmetrical  incuse,  Mr.  Head,  PI.  I,  15. 

No.  7.     G^LD.     Daric,  0  65  inch.     Author.     129*5  grains. 

Obv.     King  as  on  No.  4. 

No.  8.     SiLVEB.     Fentasiglon  or  Quarter  Darie,  1*3  inch.     Author. 

407i  grains. 

Obv.  King  in  four-horse  chariot,  with  driver  in  front,  and  an  atten- 
*  dant  on  foot  behind  the  chariot.     Plate  XII,  fig.  6. 

Bev.  Boat  with  rowers  and  sails,  on  »gzag  waves,  surrounded  by  a 
circle. 

No.  9.  SiLVEB.  Pentasiglon  or  Quarter  Daric,  11  inch.  Author. 
400  grains.    Plate  XII,  fig.  7.  British  Museum  specimens. 

Obv.     King  in  four-horse  chariot  as  on  No.  8. 

Rev.     Boat  with  rowers  on  zigzag  waves. 

No.  10.  SiLTEB.  Aryandic  or  two  and  halfeigli,  0  95  inch.  Author. 
219  grains.     Plate  XVII,  fig.  2.     See  Mr.  Head,  Plate  I,  20. 

Obv.  King  bearded  with  radiated  crown,  kneeling  on  right  knee,  hold- 
ing a  bow  in  left  hand,  and  a  javelin  in  right  hand. 

Rev^     Large  incuse  with  uncertain  objects. 
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No.  11.  SiLTSB.  Atyandic,  09  incb.  Author.  226*5  grains.  Plate 
XII,  fig.  5. 

Obv,     King  as  on  No.  10.     In  the  field  to  left  the  Greek  letters  AH. 

Mev.     Large  incuse  as  on  the  last. 

No.  12.  SuiYEB.  Doric,  0*6  inch.  Author.  82  grains.  Mr.  Head, 
Plate  I,  fig.  25. 

Obv.     King  as  on  No.  1,  with  arrow  in  right  hand. 

No.  13.  SiLYEB.  DafHc,  0*6  inch.  Author.  83  grains.  Mr.  Head, 
PI.  I,  25. 

Obv.     King  as  on  No.  10. 

No.  14.  Silver.  Ibur  Ddnik  piece  or  two  thirds  of  a  siglos^  0*55 
inch.     Author.     65*5  grains.     Plate  XII,  fig.  4. 

Obv,    As  on  No.  10. 

No.  16.  SiLTEB.  Doric,  0*6  inch.  Author.  83  grains.  Mr.  Head 
PI.  I,  28. 

Obv.     King  kneeling  on  right  knee,  and  shooting  an  arrow. 

Pebsiak  Satbafs. 

Tiribazus,  B.  C.  400—380. 

No.  16.  SiLYEB.  Double  Sighs,  0*9  inch.  Author.  154  grains. 
Plate  XVII,  fig.  3.     Due  du  Luynes,  PI.  I,  1,  2,  3. 

Obv,  Jupiter  or  BAl,  standing  to  left,  holding  spear  in  left  hand  and 
bird  on  right.     Legend  in  Phcenician  characters  to  right  Tiribazu. 

Bet),  Ormazd  ;  a  human  body  above  the  solar  disc.  In  his  left  hand 
a  flower,  in  the  right  a  wreath. 

Phamabazus,  B.  C.  400—380. 

No.  17.  No  coin  of  this  Satrap  has  come  into  mj  possession,  but  I 
baye  received  a  bad  impression  of  a  single  specimen  of  the  same  type  as 
the  coin  of  Tiridames,  Plate  XYII,  fig.  4. 

Tiridamcs. 

No.  18.  SiLYEB.  Double  Siglos,  0-85  inch.  Author.  150  grains. 
Plate  XVII,  fig.  4.     Due  de  Luynes,  PI.  II,  9,  10. 

Obv.  Helmeted  and  bearded  head  of  Satrap  to  right.  Legend  to  right 
in  Phoenician  characters  Tiridamu.  The  Due  de  Luynes  reads  the  name  as 
Dernes,  and  M.  V\raddington  as  Datames,  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of 
M.  Lenormant. 

Bev.     Female  head  to  the  front. 

No.  19.  SiLYEB.  Double  Sighs,  0  9  inch.  Author.  160  grains. 
Plate  XVII,  fig.  5.     Due  de  Luynes,  PI.  II,  5,  6,  7. 
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Obv.  Jupiter  seated  to  right.  Legend  in  Phcenician  cliaracters  to 
left  Bdl  Tars,  "  the  god  Bal  of  Tarsus." 

Bev,  Satrap  seated  to  right,  clad  in  the  Kandy»  or  Persian  tunic,  the 
Anasyrideiy  or  Persian  trowsers,  and  the  Persian  feU  tiara  with  lappets 
tied  under  the  chin.     Legend  to  the  left  in  Phoenician  characters  Tiridamu. 

Pharaspeif  or  Fhamaepes. 

Of  this  Satrap  3  gold  coins  and  1  gold  ring  are  now  known,  of  which 
all  hut  one  of  the  coins  came  from  the  Oxus.  Of  the  Oxus  relics  I  received  * 
impressions,  from  which  the  photograph  of  the  ring,  Plate  XVII,  fig.  6,  was 
taken.  Figs.  7  and  8  are  taken  from  the  photographs  of  the  coins  in  tho 
British  Museum.  Of  the  third  coin  which  is  similar  in  tjpe  to  fig.  9,  I 
have  onlj  an  impression,  the  original  having  gone,  I  believe,  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  two  coins  figs.  7  and  8  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Percj 
Gardner  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

No.  20.  GoLD-BiNa.  The  only  notice  that  I  have  seen  of  this  ring 
is  the  following — "  Society  of  Antiquaries :  M.  Franke  exhibited  a  gold 
ring  engraved  with  a  man-headed  winged  bull,  wearing  a  Persian  tiara,  and 
a  caducous  without  a  handle,  which  is  the  zodiacal  sign  for  Taurus.  From  a 
Pehlavi  inscription  on  the  seal  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  identified  it  as  belonging 
to  the  Persian  king  Vahaspes,  who  reigned  about  70  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great."  I  think  that  the  second  letter  may  be  r,  and 
accordingly  I  read  the  name  as  Fharctspa,  or  Phamaspes.  Arrian  mentions 
a  Mede  named  Baryaxes  who  had  put  the  royal  tiara  on  his  head  and 
called  himself  king  of  Media  and  of  Persia.  He  was  brought  by^  Atropates 
to  Alexander  at  Pasargadae,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  I  think  it  not 
impossible  that  these  coins  may  belong  to  him,  or  perhaps  he  may  be 
identified  with  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Chorasmia  [Arrian,  Anab.  lY.  15], 
who  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Alexander. 

No.  21.  Gold.  Stater.  British  Museum,  075  inch,  weight  185-9 
grains,  from  the  Oxus.  Plate  XVII,  fig,  7.  See  Numismatic  Chronicle  XlXt 
Phite  I,  ^g.  a. 

Obv.  Head  of  Satrap  to  right,  bearded  and  clad  in  soft  felt  tiara  with 
long  lappets  tied  under  the  chin.  Legend  to  left  in  ancient  Pehlavi 
characters. 

Bev,  Satrap  in  four  horse  chariot  to  right.  Legend  below  in  ancient 
Pehlavi  characters. 

No.  22.  Gold.  Stater^  British  Museum,  08  inch,  weight  132*9  grains, 
from  Payne  Knight's  collection.  Plate  XVII,  fig.  8.  See  Numismatic 
Chronicle  X[X,  PI.  1,  fig.  3. 

Obv,     Helmeted  head  of  Pallas  to  right,  IIP  under  chin. 

Bev,    Victory  to  front,  with  palm  over  left  shoulder  and  wreath  in 
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right  band.  To  right,  legend  in  ancient  Pehlavi  characters,  and  one  letter 
to  left. 

As  this  piece  is  an  undoubted  copy  of  Alexander  the  Great*s  gold  coins, 
it  is  possible  that  the  letters  ITT  or  73,  may  stand  for  the  date,  which  would 
be  312—73  =  239  B.  C. 

No.  23.  Gold.  Double  stater,  only  a  paper  impression  seen.  The 
coin  is  similar  to  fig.  9,  Plate  XYII,  but  with  the  ancient  Pehlavi  legend  of 
the  above  seal  and  coins. 

No.  24.  'Gold.  Doe»&^  tf^a^^r,  0*85  inch,  weight  256  grains.  Author. 
•PlateXVII,  fig.  9. 

Ohv,  Youthful  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  covered  with  the  skin 
and  tusks  of  an  elephant's  head. 

Rev,  Victory  winged,  with  palm  branch  and  wreath  to  left.  In  the 
field  to  left,  head  of  Bukephalos,  and  below  the  Greek  letters  AI. 

As  these  are  the  well  known  types  of  Alexander  the  Great's  gold  money, 
this  piece  was  most  probably  issued  from  one  of  the  £astern  mints  some 
time  during  his  reign. 

Alexander  the  Great. 

No.  25.  Of  Alexander  the  Great  about  one  hundred  tetradrachms  and 
as  many  drachms  were  comprised  in  the  Oxus  find,  the  greater  number  of 
them  in  very  poor  condition.  I  have  kept  one  of  the  tetradrachms  which 
is  in  very  good  preservation  on  the  reverse.  It  is  of  the  usual  type  of  the 
seated  Zeus,  with  the  name  only  in  small  neat  characters.  In  the  field  to 
left  is  a  three  quarter  horse  feeding.  Beneath  the  chair  is  a  monogram 
formed  of  the  letters  nAAH  and  under  the  eagle  a  second  monogram 
No.  1351  of  Miiller,  which  with  the  horse  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Larissa  mint. 

Andragoras. 

Contemporary  with  Alexander  are  the  coins  of  Andragoras  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  bear  the  name  only  without  the  title  of  king.  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion,  the  coins  must  belong  to  the  person  mention, 
ed  by  Justin  as  Andragoras,  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  was  made  governor 
of  Paithia  by  Alexander,  to  whom  the  kings  of  the  Parthians  afterwards 
traced  their  origin.*  A  second  Andragoras,  also  a  governor  of  the 
Parthians,  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Justin,  as  having  been  slain  by 
Arsakes,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  in  B.  0.  248.  If  the 
title  of  BASI^EOS  had  been  upon  these  coins,  I  should  have  assigned 
them  to  him  at  once,  as  one  of  the  governors  who  followed  the  example  of 
Diodotus  and  revolted  against  Antiochus  II.  of  Syria.     But  the  absence 

*  Jostini,  XII.  5.    Parthis  deindo  domitis,  praofectus  his  statuitiir  ex  nobilibus 
Persarum  Andragoras ;  undo  postea  originem  Farthorum  rogos  habuere. 
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of  the  title  of  King  is,  I  belieye,  conclusive  that  the  date  cannot  be  later 
than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  all  his  generals  assumed  the 
title  and  placed  it  on  their  coins. 

No.  26.  Gold.  Staiery  0*75  inch ;  weighing  132  grains.  Author. 
Duplicate,  British  Museum.  Triplicate,  Author.  There  are  numerous 
forgeries  of  which  I  have  seen  seven  specimens. 

Ohv,  Bare  and  bearded  head  of  Jupiter  to  right,  the  hair  very 
formally  arranged.  Behind  the  head  a  monogram  forming  the  letters 
ATPOnATH.  See  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  I,  and  Plate  I, 
No.  1. 

Bev,  The  king  helmeted  being  driven  by  Victory  in  a  four-horse 
chariot.  Three  dots  in  the  field  below  the  fore-feet  of  the  horses.  In 
the  exergue  (ANA)  PAPOPOY.  The  British  Museum  coin  has  the  name 
complete  at  the  beginning,  but  deficient  at  the  end. 

No.  27.  SiLVEB.  Tetradrachma,  0*95  inches,  weight  253  grains. 
Author.  A  duplicate  in  better  preservation  and  larger  has  gone  to  the 
British  Museum,  1*1  inch,  weight  255*8  grains,  see  Numismatic  Chro- 
nicle, Vol.  I,  3rd  Series,  PL  II,  fig.  1. 

Obv.  Turreted  female  head  to  right.  Monogram  behind  the  head^ 
the  same  as  on  the  gold  coins. 

JRev.  Pallas  armed  with  helmet,  spear  and  shield  to  lefb,  holding  a 
bird  in  her  right  hand.     Legend  to  right  ANAPAPOPOY. 

The  silver  coins  appear  to  me  to  be  of  much  finer  execution  than  the 
gold  coins. 

Coins  OF  Cities. 
Akanthu9  in  Macedonia. 

No.  28.  SiLVEB.  Tetradrachma^  11  inch ;  weight  2536  grains. 
Author.     Duplicate  1*0  inch,  weight  250*5  grains.     Author. 

Ohv.  Lion  devouring  a  bull,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dots.  Over 
the  Lion  the  Greek  letter  0. 

Rev,     Four  incuse  squares. 

The  duplicate  has  the  same  Greek  letter  over  the  bull. 

Aspendits  in  Pamphylia, 

No.  29.  SiLTEB.  BisigJon,  0*9  inch.  I  have  seen  six  specimens 
and  have  received  impressions  of  others. 

Ohv,  A  slinger  preparing  his  sling.  In  the  field  to  right  a  triquetra 
of  three  human  legs )  and  to  the  left  the  legend  ESTFEAIIYS  Estwediius. 
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Athens. 

No.  30.  SiLTEE.  Tetradrachma,  0  95  inch.  Weight  220  grains. 
Author.     Very  much  worn. 

Obv.     Archaic  helmeted  head  of  Pallas  to  right   with   full   elongated 

eye. 

Bev.     Owl  standing  to  right  in  indented  square.    To  left,  olive  branch 

and  crescent.     To  right  A0E. 

No.  31.  SiLVEE.  Tetradrachma,  0  9  inch.  Weight  266  grains. 
Author.     Duplicate,  native  dealer. 

Ohv.     Archaic  head  of  Pallas,  but  with  side  eye. 

Bev.     Owl,  olive  twig,  and  crescent,  with  A0E  as   before ;  but  be 
tween  the  owl  and  inscription  the  letter  A  surmounted  with  a  sloping   line, 
perhaps  intended  for  AI  or  I  A. 

No.  32.  Silver.  TetradracJima,  0-9  inch.  Weight  260  grains. 
Author.    Plate XVIII,  fig  I.  See  Numismatic  Chronicle, XIX,  Plate  1,  fig.  7. 

Olv.  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas  to  right,  of  later  workmansliip,  with 
earrings,  and  roll  of  hair  under  back  of  helmet.  In  field  to  left  a  Greek 
monogram  forming  MOTY  or  TIMO. 

Eev»     A  well  formed  owl  to  right,  with  olive  twig  and   crescent,  and 

the  usual  legend  A®E. 

No.  33.  Silver.  Didraohma,  07  inch.  Weight  121  grains. 
Author.  Exactly  similar  to  the  last.  The  British  Museum  coin,  Numisma- 
tic Chronicle,  XIX,  PL  I,  fig.  7,  appears  to  be  a  much  worn  duplicate  of 
this  didrachma. 

Uncertain. 

No.  34.  TetradracTima^  0*85  inch.  Weight  260  grains.  Author. 
Duplicate.     British  Museum,  260-2  grains. 

Ohv,     Helmeted  head  of  Pallas  to  right,  as  on  the  coins  of  Athens. 

Bev.  Owl  standing  with  legs  together.  To  left,  olive  twig  and 
crescent.     To  right,  the  Greek  letters  AIF.   See  Numismatic  Chronicle,  XX, 

PI.  X,  fig.  5. 

In  his  notice  of  this  coin  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  states  his  opinion  that 
this,  like  the  others  just  described,  is  an  "  imitation  of  Athenian  coins 
current  in  the  far  East  about  the  time  of  Alexander."  The  letters  AIP  he 
takes  "  to  begin  the  name  of  a  Satrap,  not  of  a  city,  for  cities  did  not  in 
"  those  regions  place  their  names  on  their  coin."  I  confess  myself  that  I 
Aould  rather  prefer  the  name  of  some  city,  connected  with  Athens.  In 
my  copy  of  Combe's  Description  of  the  Hunter  Collection  which  had  pre- 
TiouBly  belonged  to  H.  P.  Borrell,  I  remember  seeing  a  new  attribution  by 
Borrell  of  a  coin  of  this  type  to   Aegium  in  the  Troad.     I   write  from 
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memorj,  as  I  have  no  hooks  to  refer  to,  all  mj  Numismatic  Books  having 
heen  burnt  in  the  Pantechnicon. 

No.  35.     SiLYEB.    Drachma,  0*5  inch.     Weight  54  grains.     Author. 

Obv.  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas,  as  on  Nos.  32  and  33. 

JSLev,  An  eagle  to  left  with  head  turned  backward.  Over  the  tail  of 
the  bird  a  double  sprig. 

Byzantium. 

No.  36.  Silver.  Drachma  (?),  065  inch.  Weight  74  grains. 
Author.     I  have  seen  a  second  coin, 

Obv.     Bull  walking  to  left.     Below  a  fish,  and  above  the  letters  IIY. 
Bev,     Incuse  cross,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 

Kelenderii, 

No.  37.  I  have  seen  the  impression  of  a  single  coin  of  the  common 
type. 

Tarms. 

The  coins  of  Tarsus  that  I  have  seen  number  about  25  ;  but  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  impressions  has  been  sent  to  me  of  which  I  have  taken 
no  account.  They  comprise  several  varieties,  and  probably  range  from 
B.  G.  400  to  250.  I  have  given  only  one  of  the  coins  in  the  accompanying 
Plates,  as  they  can  be  referred  to  in  other  works,  more  especially  in  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

No.  38.  SiLTEB.  Diaiglon,  095  inch.  Weight  163'5  grains. 
Author.     See  De  Luynes,  Satrapies,  PI.  IV,  Oaos, 

Obv,  Jupiter  of  Tarsus  sitting  with  spear  in  left  hand  and  eagle 
at  right  hand.     Legend  in  Phoenician  characters  to  right  Bdl-Tars, 

Bev,  Lion  devouring  a  bull.  Legend  in  Phoenician  letters  in  two 
lines,  as  read  by  De  Luynes,  Gahosh  Mazarka,  The  satrap'^Gaos  ruled  from 
B.  0.  386  to  384.  I  have  not  placed  his  coins  with  those  of  the  satraps, 
as  I  believe  that  the  reading  of  his  name  is  doubtful. 

No.  39.  Silver.  Disighn,  0*85  inch.  Weight  150  grains.  Author. 
Also  a  duplicate.     158  grains. 

Obv,  Jupiter  of  Tarsus  as  on  the  last,  but  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in 
his  right  hand.     Phoenician  legend,  BdUTars, 

Bev,  Lion  devouring  a  stag.  Phoenician  legend  over  the  lion  Ma^ 
zarJca,     In  the  field  O. 

No.  40.  Silver.  Disiglon,  0*78  inch.  Weight  162*5  grains.  Au- 
thor.    See  De  Luynes,  Satrapies,  PL  IX,  13. 

Obv,     Jupiter  of  Tarsus  seated.     Phoenician  legend  Bdl-Tars, 
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Bev,  Lion  walking  to  lefb,  tail  undulated  behind.  Phoenician  legend 
Mazarka, 

No.  41.  SiLYEB.  Tetradrachma,  0*9  inch.  Weight  260  grains. 
Author.     See  De  Lujnes,  Satrapies,  PL  IX,  18. 

Ohv,     Jupiter  seated,  no  legend. 

Bev.  Lion  walking  to  left  with  tail  between  legs,  oyer  his  back  the 
Oreek  letter  P. 

No  42.  SiLTEB.  Tetradrachma,  0*95  inch.  Weight  259  grains. 
Author.     See  De  Lujnes,  Satrapies,  PI.  X,  26. 

Obv,    Jupiter  of  Tarsus  seated :  no  legend. 

Bev,  Lion  walking  to  left  with  tail  between  his  leg^.  Over  his  back 
the  anchor  of  Seleukus  I.  with  the  Greek  letter  n.  Below  a  crescent  with 
a  Greek  monogram  forming  2AM02AT.  See  Mon.  9  of  Syrian  coins  in  my 
List  in  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

No.  43.  SiLTEB.  Teiradraehma^  0*95  inch.  Weight  256  grains. 
Author.     Plate  XVII,  fig.  10. 

Ohv,  Jupiter  of  Tarsus  seated  to  left.  In  front  the  head  of  Buke- 
phalos. 

Bev.  Lion  as  on  No.  42  with  anchor  of  Seleukus  I.  above.  Below 
the  Greek  letters  xiL 

No.  44.  SiLYEB.  Semidrachmay  0*5  inch.  Weight  31  grains. 
Author. 

Types  of  both  sides  the  same  as  the  last,  including  the  head  of  Buke- 
phalos  and  the  letters  AL 

Corns  OP  Kings. 

Pixodartis,  King  of  Carta, 

No.  45.  Gold.  Quarter  stater,  0*4  inch.  Weight  29  grains. 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Ohv.     Female  head. 

Bev.  Zeus  of  Labranda  carrying  the  double-headed  axe.  Legend  to 
right  niEOAopov. 

In/simachuSf  King  qf  Thrace^ 

No  46.  SiLTSB*  Tetradraehma,  of  the  usual  size  and  in  good  con- 
dition.    Native  dealer. 

This  is  one  of  the  common  coins  of  Lysimachus,  which  has  remained 
in  the  native  owner's  hand  as  he  wanted  lOO  £  for  it ! 

Seleukus  I.  Nihator. 

No.  47.     SiLTEB.     Tetradrachma.    See  British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Greek  coins,  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  PI.  I,  figs.  3  and  4. 
Ohv,    Head  of  Alexander  «s  Herakles  clad  in  lion's  skin. 
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Sev.  ZeuB  seated  with  spear  in  left  hand  and  eagle  in  right  hand— 
BASIA£a2  2EAEYK0Y. 

I  have  seen  three  specimens  of  thia  coin,  and  impressions  of  several 
others. 

No.  48.  SiLTEB.  Tetradrachmay  0*95  inch.  Weight  260  grains. 
Author.      Two  fine  specimens.     Three  others  seen. 

Ohv.     Laurelled  head  of  Zens  to  right,  in  fine  preservation^ 

Sev.  Pallas  with  thunderbolt  in  hand,  driving  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  homed  elephants.  Anchor  above.  Belows  2£AEYK0Y  BA2IAEQ2. 
Greek  monogram  over  the  elephants  forming  SEAEYKEIAS. 

No.  49.  Sii;t2&.  Tetradvachma^  1*00  inch.  Weight  259  grains. 
Author. 

Ohv.  Laurelled  head  of  Zeus  to  right  y  verj  bold  relief  and  very  fine 
preservation.     Monogram  behind  forming  AP. 

JS«9.     Type  same  as  the  last. 

Nus.  50,  51.  i>racAiiia«,  same  types  and  with  the  same  legend,  but 
monogram  same  as  No.  32,  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Weights  63*5  and 
63  grains,  and  both  0*60  inch  in  size. 

No.  52.  Semidrachma,  0*50  inch.  Weight  26  grains.  Author.  Same 
types,  but  with  only  2  elephants  to  the  chariot.  Legend  BASlAEYONTO^g 
only.     Above  is  the  letter  A.  in  a  circle  over  the  elephants. 

This  is  the  only  coin  that  I  have  seen  with  this  title  amongst  some  30 
specimens  of  the  small  money. 

Seleukus  and  Anfioelius. 

Nos.  53,54.  Sii»V£B.  2>^ra^r<K;Afmw  of  Phoenician  standard,  1*00  and 
0*90  inch,  weighing  215  and  206  grains.  Author.  Mr.  Ckurdner  suspects  a 
similar  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing  212*6  grains,  to  be  plated: 
but  my  2  coins  are  good  silver.     See  Plate  XVIII,  fig.  2. 

Obv,     Laurelled  head  of  2ieus  to  right.     On  No.  54  the  letter  E  below. 

Bev.  Pallas  with  thunderbolt  in  chariot  drawn  by  four  horned  ele- 
phants. Legend  in  3  linea  BASIAE05  SEAEYKOY  ANTIOXOY.  Mono- 
gram above  elephants  forming  AH  in  a  circle. 

On  the  peculiar  legend  of  these  coins  Mr.  Gardner  has  the  Eolbwing 
note* :  "  The  meaning  which  one  would  naturally  attach  to  it  is  that  the 
coin  was  issued,  while  Seleukus  was  king,  by  his  son  Antiochus,  who  was 
viceroy  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  type  belonging  to 
''Seleukus  rather  than  to  his  son  would  tend  to  support  this  view.*'  That 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  is  decisively  proved  by  the  smaller 
coins  of  this  type  which  follow  : 

Nos.  55>  56,  57,  53.      Silveb.      Drachmas,  O'GO   and   0*65   inch. 

•  Numismatic  Chronicle,  XIX,  10. 
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Weights  505,  480,  480,  500  grains.     Author.     Plate  XVIII,  figs.  6,  6. 

Ohv,  '  Laurelled  head  of  Zeus  to  right. 

JBev,  Pallas  with  thunderbolt  in  chariot  drawn  by  2  elephants. 
Inscription  in  three  lines  BASIAEON  5EAEYK0Y  KAI  ANTIOXOY. 
Above  the  elephants  the  letter  A  in  a  circle. 

This  curious  legend  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  coins  belong  to 
the  two  "  Kings  Seleukus  and  Antiochus."  Now  we  know  from  Plutarch* 
and  Appian  that  when  Seleukus  gave  up  Stratonike  to  his  son,  he  at  the 
same  time  granted  him  the  title  of  king  and  made  over  to  him  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  half  of  his  kingdom  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  As 
his  marriage  with  Stratonike  took  place  either  in  B.  0.  294  or  293,  I  think 
that  Antiochus  may  have  issued  these  coins  about  the  same  time  to  com- 
memorate his  acquisition  of  the  royal  title. 

Nos.  69,  60.  SiLVEE.  OboU,  035  and  030  inch.  Weight  85  and 
8*0  grains.  Types  as  on  the  preceding  coins,  including  monogram  A  in 
circle,  but  without  any  inscription.     Plate  XVIII,  figs.  3,  4. 

Antiochus  L 

Nos.  61,  62.  Gold.  Stater,  075  and  072  inch.  Weight  of  each 
130  grains.     Author.     I  have  seen  several  others. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  king  to  right.  No.  61  of  middle  age,  No. 
62  of  old  age. 

Itev,  Apollo  seated  an  the  Cortina,  resting  left  hand  on  bow  and 
holding  arrow  in  right  hand.  In  the  field  A.  Inscription  in  two  lines 
BASIAEOS  ANTIOXOY. 

No.  63.     Gold.     Stater,  070  inch.     Weight  129  5  grains.     Author. 

Obv,     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  old  portrait. 

Bev.  Apollo  as  on  No.' 61,  star  above,  and  lyre  in  field  below,  with 
monogram  forming  AI  or  ATT.     Inscription  as  before. 

Nos.  64,  65.  Silver.  Tetradrachma  and  drachma  of  same  type  as  the 
gold  coins  just  described. 

No.  66.  SiLVEB.  Drachma, 065 \nch.  Weight  61  grains.  Author. 
Plate  XVIII,  ^g.  13.  See  gold  coin  of  Seleukus  of  same  type  in  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Seleucid  kings,  Plate  I,  fig.  6. 

Obv,  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  to  right  with  bull's  horn  above 
ear. 

Bev.  Horned  horse's  head  (Bukephalus  ?)  to  right,  monogram  to 
right  forming  AHA.  Monogram  below  indistinct.  Inscription  BASIAEOS 
ANTIOXOY. 

No.  67.  Gold.  Stater,  0*6  inch.  Weight  131*5  grains.  Author. 
Plate  XVIII,  fig.  8.     Duplicates,  Mr.  A.  Grant  and  Author. 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Bemetrii. 
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Obv.  Diademed  head  of  king  to  right  in  bold  relief.  Duplicate  verj 
fiat  relief. 

Bev.  Head  of  Bukephalus  to  right,  horned  and  bridled,  with  twisted 
forelock  between  the  horns.     In  field  AI.     Inscription  as  on  No.  66. 

No8.  68,  69,  70.  Silysb.  Tetradraehmas,  105  inch.  Weights 
258,  259,  261  grains.     Author.     See  Plate  XYIII,  fig.  9. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  the  king  to  right.  The  head  on  the  heaviest 
coin  is  younger,  and  of  much  finer  execution  than  the  others. 

Bev.  Horned  and  bridled  head  of  Bukephalus,  with  three  tufts  of 
hair  between  the  ears.  In  the  field  to  right  the  letter  A  in  a  circle. 
Inscription  as  before. 

No6.  71,  72.  SiLYEB.  Tetradraohmas,  1*0  and  0-93  inch.  Weights 
256  and  260  grains.     Author. 

Types  as  on  the  last,  but  the  head  of  Bukephalus  much  larger,  and 
with  only  one  tuft  of  hair  between  the  ears.  Monogram  and  inscription  as 
before. 

No.  73.  Silver.  Tetradrachma,  100  inch.  Weight  254  grains. 
Author.     Duplicate,  Mr.  A.  Grant.     See  Plate  X\III,  fig.  10. 

Types  the  same  as  on  the  last,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  letters 
ABIA  above  the  name  of  Antiochus.  See  Numismatic  Chronicle,  XX, 
Plate  X,  fig.  4,  for  Mr.  Grant's  coin. 

Mr.  Percy  Gardner  has  suggested  that  ABIA  may  probably  be  "  the 
beginning  of  the  name  of  some  Satrap,  or  semi-independent  ruler  of  a 
district  in  Bactria,  or  the  Paropamisus."  The  horned  horse's  head,  he  notes, 
is  "a  type  belonging  specially  to  those  regions." 

No8  74,  76,  76.  SHiVEB.  Drachmas,  065  inch.  Weight  66  grains. 
Author.     Duplicates  64*6  and  63  grains. 

Types  exactly  the  same  as  the  Tetradrachmas,  Nos.  68  to  70. 

Nos.  77,  78.  SiLVEB.  Hemidrachmas,  0-53  inch.  Weight  31-6 
grains.     Author.     Plate  XVIII,  fig.  12. 

Types  the  same  as  the  Tetradrachmas,  Nos.  68  to  70. 
No.  79.     SiLTEB.     Drachma,  0*65  inch.     Weight  64  grains.     Author. 
A  remarkably  fine  coin,  Plate  XVIII,  fig.  11. 

Ohv.     Youthful  head  of  king  to  right  in  bold  relief. 
Bev.     Head  of  Bukephalus  horned  and  bridled,  with  one  tuft  between 
horns.     Inscription  as  on  No.  66.     No  monogram. 

No.  80.     SiLVEB.     Tetradraehma,    1-10  inch.     Weight   253   grains. 
Author.     Duplicate,  100  inch,  252  grains.     Plate  XVIII,  tigs.  14,  15. 
Obv,     Middle-aged  head  of  king  to  right. 

Bev.     Apollo  seated  on  Cortina  with  2  arrows  in  right  hand.     Inscrip- 
tion as  on  No.  06.     In  Ibhe  field  to  left  the  kttcr  A  in  a  circle. 
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^Antiochus  11. 

No.  81.  Gold.  Stater,  08  inch.  Weight  129  grains.  Author. 
Duplicate,  Mr.  A.  Grant. 

Obv.     Diademed  head  of  the  king  to  the  right. 

J^ev.  Zeus  naked,  with  aegis  on  his  left  arm,  and  thunderbolt  in  his 
upraised  right  hand,  moving  to  left ;  his  feet  wide  apart.  In  the  field 
eagle  and  wreath.     Inscription  as  on  No.  66. 

No.  82.     Gold.     Slater,  0*75  inch.     Weight  127  grains.     Author. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  somewhat  smaller  than  on  the 
last. 

jRev.  Zeus  as  on  No.  81,  but  legs  not  so  wide  apart.  In  the  field 
eagle  with  the  letter  N.     Inscription  as  on  No.  81. 

No.  83.  SiLVEE.  Tetradrachma,  100  inch.  Weight  257  grains. 
Author.     Several  Duplicates. 

Obv.    Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

Mev.  Zeus  combatting  as  on  the  gold  coins.  Eagle  and  monogram 
No.  29  of  my  list  of  Syrian  monograms  in  Numismatic  Chronicle.  In-» 
scription  as  on  No.  81. 

No.  81.  SiLYEB.  Tetradrachma,  1*05  inch.  Weight  254>  grains. 
Author. 

Obv.    Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

JRev.  Zeus  combatting  as  before.  In  the  field  an  eagle  with  the 
letter  N.     Inscription  as  on  No.  81. 

No.  85.     Silver.     Drachma,  07  inch.     Weight  60  grains.    Author. 

Both  types  as  on  No.  81. 

No.  86.  SiLVEB.  Drachma,  0*7  inch.  Weight  61  grains.  Author. 
Both  types  as  on  No.  81,  but  instead  of  the  wreath,  a  monogram  forming 
the  letters  YA.     Inscription  as  on  No.  81. 

Antiochus  III. 

No.  87.  Gold.  Stater,  0-76.  Weight  130  grains.  Author.  Du- 
plicate, 130  grains. 

Obv.     Youthful  diademed  head  of  king. 

Rev.  Apollo  seated  on  Cortina.  Star  above,  and  lyre  in  field  below, 
monogram  forming  AT  or  AIT.     Inscription  as  on  No.  66. 

No.  88.     Gold.     Stater^  0*72  inch.     Weight  131  grains.     Author. 

Obv.     Youthful  laureated  head  of  king  to  right. 

Rev.  Apollo  seated  on  Cortina.  In  field  to  left  A  only.  Inscription 
as  before. 

I  am  aware  that  these  gold  coins  with  the  youthful  face  have  been 
attributed  to  Antiochus  Hierax  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner.  But  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  coins  of  Hierax,  whose  rule  was  confined  to 
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Asia  Minor,  could  have  found  their  way  to  Bactria.  I  think  also  that  the 
well  known  tetradrachmas  with  the  hawk's  wiog  over  the  ear  belong  to 
Hierax ;  and  that  he  received  his  nickname  of  Hierax^  or  the  "  Hawk," 
from  the  wing  on  the  coins,  just  as  Alexander  the  Great  received  his  title 
of  Dhulkamain  or  ''Lord  of  Horns"  from  his  portrait  on  the  coins 
with  the  horn  of  Ammon,  For  these  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  assign  the 
gold  coins  with  the  youthful  portrait  to  Antiochus  111.  The  occurrence  of 
the  monogram  A  on  these  coins  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  attribution, 
as  it  is  found  on  so  many  others  of  the  Oxus  hoard,  which  are  admittedly 
the  mintage  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  the  power  of  Hierax  was 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the  coins  with  the  hawk's  wing  seem  to  me 
te  be  from  some  of  the  well-known  mints  of  Asia  Minor  where  Hierax 
actually  ruled.  Thus  the  feeding  horse,  which  occurs  on  all  the  hawks 
wing  coins,  is  assigned  by  Miiller  to  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  while  one  of 
the  British  Museum  coins  with  a  double  monogram  is  referred  by 
Mr.  Gardner  himself  to  Alexandria  in  the  Troad.*  The  other  two  British 
Museum  coins  I  would  refer  to  Metropolis  or  the  Kayster.  The  first  coin 
1  should  prefer  giving  to  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus.  A  fourth  coin  pub« 
Ushed  by  Leake  was  probably  minted  at  Apameia  on  the  Kib6tus. 

Diodotus. 

No.  89.  Gold.  Stater,  0-76  inch.  Weight  131-5  grains.  Author. 
Several  duplicates. 

Ohv.  Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  very  like  the  portrait  on 
the  coins  of  Antiochus  II.  of  the  same  types.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gardner 
in  thinking  that  both  are  the  portraits  of  Diodotus. 

Sev.  Zeus  combatting.  To  left  eagle  and  wreath  as  on  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  II.     Inscription  BASLAJIOS  AIOAOTOY. 

No.  90.     Gold.     Stater,  0  70  inch.     Weight  127  grains.     Author. 

Obv.     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  different  from  the  last. 

Sev.  Zeus  combatting.  To  left  eagle  and  wreath  as  before,  but  with 
a  spear-head  in  the  field  to  right.     Inscription  as  on  No.  89. 

No.  91.    Gold.     Stater,  0*72  inch.    Weight  128  grains.    Author. 

Ohv,    Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  different  face. 

Bev.  Zeus  combatting.  In  the  field  to  left  an  eagle  and  the  letter 
N.     Inscription  as  on  No.  89. 

No.  92.    Gold.     Stater,  0*78  inch.    Weight  129  grains.    Author. 

Obv.    Diademed  head  of  king  to  right,  like  No.  89. 

Bev.  Zeus  combatting.  In  field  eagle  and  wreath  with  star  above 
them.     Inscription  as  on  No.  89. 

No.  93.  SiLYEB.  OPetradraohma,  100  inch.  Weight  259  grains. 
Author.    Duplicate  259  grains. 

*  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  Antiochus  II,  Ko.  5  coin. 
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Obv.     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

Hev.  Zeus  combatting  as  on  the  gold  coins,  eagle  at  foot.  In- 
scription as  on  No.  89. 

No.  d4.     SiLTEB     Draehma,  065  inch.     Weight  53  grains.     Author. 

Both  types  as  on  No.  92. 

No.  95.  SiLYEB  Tetradraehma,  110  inch.  Weight  259  grains. 
Author.     Duplicate  249  grains. 

Both  types  as  on  No.  92,  but  with  the  addition  of  wreath  over  the 
eagle. 

No.  96.  SiLYBB.  Drachma^  0*7  inch.  Weight  61  grains.  Author. 
Similar  to  No.  94.  .  A  duplicate,  62  grains,  has  a  monogram  forming  ITYPH 
with  the  letter  V  below. 

No.  97.     Silver.     Drachma,  0*68  inch.     Weight  61  grains.     Author. 

Ohv.     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

Bet>.  Zeus  combatting.  In  field  eagle  and  crescent.  Inscription  as 
before. 

EutTiydcmus. 

No.  98.  Gold.  Stater,  070  inch.  Weight  126  grains.  Author. 
Duplicate  127  grains. 

Oho,     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

Rev,  Herakles  seated  on  a  rock  with  left  hand  placed  on  the  rock, 
and  right  holding  a  club,  which  rests  on  a  pile  of  three  rocks  in  front. 
Elbow  well  raised  above  knee,  and  club  pointed  upwards  clear  of  head. 
Monogram  over  top  of  club  forming  NIK. 

No.  99.  Gold.  Stater,  0*65  inch.  Weight  127  grains.  Author. 
Duplicate  133  grains. 

Ohv,     Diademed  head  of  king  to  right. 

Bev,  Herakles  as  on  the  last,  but  rather  smaller.  Elbow  almost 
touching  thigh,  and  club  resting  on  a  pile  of  four  rocks,  with  top  pointed 
towards  forehead. 

Nos.  100, 101.  SiLVEB.  Coins  of  Euthydemus  of  all  the  well  known 
types.     Several  in  good  preservation ;  but  many  in  very  poor  condition. 

Here  ends  the  list  of  all  different  varieties  of  coins  that  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Some  of  them  are  unique,  and  several  are  very  rare, 
while  many  others  are  very  common.  The  coins  that  I  have  seen  amount 
to  64  gold  and  459  silver,  or  altogether  623  specimens.  But  at  least  as 
many  more  must  have  been  sold  to  Officers  with  the  Army  in  Afghanisht&n, 
so  that  the  whole  number  found  cannot  have  been  less  than  150  gold  and 
1000  or  1200  silver  coins,  mostly  tetradrachms.  The  value  of  the  coins 
alone  would  therefore  have  been  about  one  talent  or  upwards,  or  300£ 
sterling. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  ornaments  and  other  relics 
found  in  the  Oxus  deposit,  as  so  many  of  them  were  cut  up  on  the  spot, 
whilst  manj  have  found  their  waj  into  other  hands.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  to  note  that  my  own  collection  comprises  9,788  grains  of  gold 
relics  and  34,075  grains  of  silver  relics.  The  Chariot  and  Horseman  be- 
longing to  Lord  Lytton  weigh  1,431  grains  of  gold.  The  par  value  of 
the  relics  that  I  have  seen  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Gold.  Silver. 

Author, 1,223  Rs 190  Bs. 

Lord  Lytton,   180  Us. 

Major  Burton, 700  Rs. 


2,103  Rs.  +        190  Rs. 


Total, 2,293  Rs. 


If  all  the  bracelets  and  collars  now  in  my  possession  were  complete, 
the  actual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  would  then  exceed  2,500  Rs.  But  I 
have  heard  of  a  group  of  chariot  and  horses  of  120£  intrinsic  value  which 
has  lately  been  sold  in  England,  and  of  a  large  silver  horse  and  other  relics, 
which  would  certainly  raise  the  actual  value  of  the  ornaments  and  other 
relics  to  50O0  Rs.  So  that  the  whole  treasure  in  relics  and  coins  would 
have  been  worth  750£  at  par. 

Large  finds  of  coins  are  not  unknown  in  India.  The  following  may 
be  of  interest  to  others  besides  coin  collectors. 

In  1842,  near  Coimbatore,  524  Roman  gold  coins  were  found,  com- 
prising 134  Augustus,  381  Tiberius,  3  Caligula,  5  Claudius.  [Bombay 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  I,  294.] 

In  1851,  12  miles  from  Benares,  160  gold  coins  of  the  Gupta  kings 
were  found  including  71  specimens  of  Chandra  Gupta.  [Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  XXI,  390.] 

In  1863  in  Ktich  Bihdr,  13,500  old  rupees  of  the  Muhammadan  kings 
of  Bengal  were  dug  up.     [Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  N.  S.,  II,  146.] 

In  1871,  in  Agra,  about  2000  heavy  silver  coins  of  Jahdngir,  1\ 
rupee  each,  were  found  in  a  heap  of  ruins  outside  the  city. 

In  1874,  in  Sonpat,  about,  1200  hemidrachmas  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Kabul  and  the  Panjdb  were  found  in  the  bank  of  a  tank.  I  have  myself 
received  upward  of  900  of  these  coins,  and  have  seen  most  of  the  others. 
They  comprised  specimens  of  eleven  different  kings ;  one  half  of  the  whola 
number  belonging  to  Menandei*. 
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In  1875,  at  Feshdwar,  about  1000  gold  dindr9  of  the  Indo-Scytbiaa 
kings  Wema  Kadphises,  Kanerki,  Hoverki,  and  Bazo  Deo  were  dug  up  in 
the  city,  out  of  which  I  have  seen  upwards  of  600  specimens. 

In  1878,  at  Sumerpur  12  miles  from  Hamirpur  on  the  Jumna,  100 
silver  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Kabul  were  discovered,  comprising 
specimens  of  Eukratides,  Antimachus,  Apollodotus  and  Menander. 
Amongst  them  there  were  nine  didrachmas  of  Menander. 

A  very  interesting  find  was  also  made  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  near  Benares,  as  recorded  in  the  following  extract  from  "  NichoUs* 
BecollectioDs  and  Beflednons*',  VoL  II,  p.  203  [2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1822] 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Warren  Hastings  '*  that,  while  he  was 
'*  Govemor«General  of  Bengal,  he  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Directors  of  the 
^  East  India  Oompany  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  Barics.  They  bad 
*^  been  found  buried  in  an  earthen  pot,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  the 
« province  of  Benares.  Mr.  Hastings  told  me  that  when  he  sent  these 
*' coins  to  the  Court  of  Dii*ectors,  he  considered  himself  as  making  tha 
"  most  munificent  present  to  his  masters  that  he  might  ever  have  in  his 
^  power  to  send  them.  Judge  of  his  surprise  when  he  found  ou  his  arrival 
*'in  England,  that  the  Danes  had  been  sent  to  the  melting  pot." 

The  same  huckstering  spirit  clung  to  the  Board  of  Directors  until 
the  last,  when  in  a  fit  of  economy  they  ordered  all  the  gold  and  silver 
presents  which  they  had  received  to  be  sold.  Everything  was  sent  to  a 
silversmith  to  be  valued,  including  the  Grsdco-Baotrian  silver  plate  with 
the  procession  of  Bacchus  which  was  presented  to  the  East  India  Company 
by  Dr.  Lord.  I  have  seen  the  valuation  statement  of  the  silversmith,  and 
J  was  happy  to  find  that  this  valuable  Patera  had  been  saved  by  Horaoe 
Eayman  Wilson, 

BeLICB  FBOH  Si8TA9. 

The  bronse  relics  given  in  Plate  XIX  are  also  from  Ancient  Persia  ; 
but  they  come  from  Sistdn^  or  Drangiana,  and  were  collected  by  Capt. 
Hutton  in  the  first  Aighl^  campaign,  from  whom  they  came  into  mjr 
possession  by  purchase-  along  with  a  small  collection  of  coins. 

These  bronae  objects  are  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  ornaments  and  weapona. 
They  are  all  given  full  sise. 

Fig.  1  is  part  of  a  bird  including  the  head  and  wing  and  part  of  the 
back.  As  it  is  quite  flat  on  the  opposite  side,  I  think  it  may  have  been 
part  of  an  ornamental  handle  of  a  knife. 

Figs.  2  and  3  seem  to  be  portions  of  personal  ornaments,  as  they  have 
^  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  gold  bracelets  given  in  Plate  XVI* 

Figs.  4  and  5  are  female  figures  Yrhich  I  believe  formed  the  b^dl^ 
of  some  unknowii  instruments^ 
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Figs.  6  and  7  are  flai-bladed  arrow  heads  showing  two  different  modes 
of  attaching  the  head  to  the  shaft. 

Figs.  8,  9  and  10  are  shouldered  or  barbed  arrow  heads. 

Figs.  11  to  16  are  three-edged  arrow  heads.  Thej  are  all  hollow, 
and  each  has  a  small  hole  on  one  side  for  fastening  the  head  to  the  shaft 
bj  a  cord.  Similar  arrow  heads  were  found  bj  Morier  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fersepolis.* 


this  paper  was  written  I  hare  received  the  first  number  of  VoL  I, 
€i  the  8rd  Series  of  ^e  Numismatic  Chronicle,  containing  Mr.  Fercj 
Qardner's  second  notice  of  some  **  Coins  from  Central  Asia,*'  including  the 
silver  tetradrachma  of  Andragoras,  of  which  I  possess  a  duplicate.  Mr. 
Gardner  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  coins  of  king  Ljsimachus,  of  Tarsus, 
Sinope,  Aspendns  and  Ephesus,  were  probablj  picked  up  bj  the  collector 
on  the  road  from  the  Ozus  to  India.  This  opinion  is,  however,  directly 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  collectors  themselves,  as  made  to  Mr.  Grant 
in  1877-78,  and  as  made  to  me  jearlj  from  1878  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  I  have  received  the  impressions  of  many  of  these  coins  just  as  thej 
were  obtained  on  the  Oxus,  in  letters  from  Khulm.  So  far  as  I  have  observt^ 
there  are  no  western  coins  in  the  Oxus  find  of  a  later  date  than  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  as  the  soldiers  of  Alexander's  army  must  have  carried  with 
them  numerous  coins  from  many  different  places  in  Greece,  I  would  suggest 
this  as  a  simple  and  reasonable  explanation  of  their  occurrence  in  this  great 
deposit.  The  collectors  separated  without  any  hesitation  all  the  coins 
obtained  at  other  places.  These  comprised  many  specimens  of  Euthy- 
demus,  Eukratides  and  Heliokles,  with  one  or  two  of  Demetrius  and  a 
single  coin  of  Agathokles.  I  have  remarked  that  not  a  single  Parthian 
coin  has  been  found  amongst  the  numbers  that  I  have  seen  from  the  Oxus 
deposit. 

Postscript. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,   I  have  received  another  small 

^.  batch  of  coins  from  the  Oxus.    With  these  there  were  in  addition  7  gold 

I  coins  and  11  silver  tetradrachmas,  all  of  which  were  taken  possession  of 

bj  Abdul  £ahman*s  Collector  of  Customs  at  Kabul.    Amongst  the  gold 

coins  there  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Fhamaspes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coins  that  were  brought  to  me,  most 
of  Which  have  passed  into  my  collection.  Amongst  them  there  are  no 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Euthydemus  and  Antioohus  the 
Great.  The  continued  absence  of  any  Parthian  coins  also  points  to  a  date 
preceding  the  reign  of  Mithridates  I.,  whose  coins  are  so  common. 

*  See  Bawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  III,  17^  2nd  edit. 
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Silver  Coins. 
No. 

2     Silver  Darics  (Sigli),  very  much  worn. 
1     Attic  Tetradrachma — oblong — archaic  type. 
1     Philip  of  Macedon,  large. 
1     Alexander,  Drachma,  much  worn. 
1     SeleukuB,  Drachma,  Elephant  chariot. 
1     Seleukus  and  Antiochus,  tetradrachma,  Elephant  chariot. 

1  Drachma — Elephant  chariot — a  beautifully  perfect  specimen,  legend 

BASIAEON  SEAEYKOY  KAI  ANTIOXOY. 

2  Antiochus  I. — Tetradrachma — Horse's  head. 
2         Do.  Drachmas  do. 

1  Do.  Drachma — King's  head  with  helmet  and  ch eek -pieces— * 

-B«?.  Victory  and  Trophy. 

2  Do.  Tetradrachmas — Seated  Apollo. 

Nickel. 
1     Agathokles — usual  type — 4>I  in  field. 

(hpper. 

1  Antiochus  I. — Helmeted  head. 

2  Do.  Bad  coins. 

3  Diodotus — new  type — Demeter  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
8     Euthydemus — usual  types — Galloping  Horse. 

1  Pantaleon,  square,  usual  types. 

2  Agathokles,  square,  usual  types. 

4  Indian  coins,  square.  Lion  and  Elephant. 

Among  these  there  are  a  few  novelties,  such  as  the  helmeted  Antio- 
chus in  silver,  and  the  copper  coins  of  Diodotus,  But  the  gem  of  this 
small  batch  is  the  beautiful  drachma  of  the  "  kings  Seleukus  and  Antio- 
chus." 
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Oonfributions  on  the  Beligion,  History,  Sfc.  of  Tibet, — By  Bi.BOO  Sauat 
CHAyDBA  DXs,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  Darjiling, 

9 

I.— THE  BON  (PON)  RELIGION. 

lNTEODXJCTIO:Br. 

Lama  Je-tsun-lossan  Chhoikti-Rima  pal  Ssa&po  is  the  author  of 
the  weir  known  work  "  Dub-thah  leg-shad  ^1-kyi  melon"  which  contains 
short  accounts  of  the  various  religious  systems  in  ancient  India,  Tibet, 
Mongolia  and  China.^  The  first  Lama  whose  avowed  incarnation  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  was  named  Chhoikji  wan-chhjug,  whose  high 
dignity  was  recognised  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  letters  patent  and  the 
presentation  of  a  golden  tablet,^  and  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
metaphysics  and  vydkara^a  and  did  greatly  enhance  the  cause  of  Buddhism. 
Our  author  was  born,  agreeably  to  a  certain  prophecy,  at  Pah-ri  in  Amdo, 
in  the  jesa  fire-serpent  of  the  12th  Cycle,  j.  c,  1674  A.  D.,  and  died  in  the 
year  1740  A.  D.  In  his  boyhood  he  gave  many  striking  proofs  of  his 
powerful  intellect.  Being  a  divine  pei*sonage,  he  easily  acquired  proficiency 
in  the  several  branches  of  Buddhist  sacred  literature.  After  taking  the 
vows  of  monk-hood,  he  studied  the  Sutras  and  Tantras  under  many  eminent 
Lamas,  such  as  Chankya  Kolpai  Dorje  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Emperor 
Kuenlang  (Chhin-lun).  On  his  reaching  the  proper  age  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Jam-vyan  monastery  on  the  Thi  or  throne  of  his  pre- 
decessors. During  his  presidency  more  than  3000  monks  used  to  congregate 
in  the  monastery  for  service.  He  visited  Central  Tibet,  Tsan  and  Sakya, 
and  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Dapun  monastery  in  order  to  prosecute 
religious  studies.  Keturning  to  his  native  country,  after  a  study  of  seven 
years,  he  displayed  great  learning  in  metaphysics  and  vyakarana.  At  this 
time  he  propitiated  the  gods  Hayagriva,  Dorje  Phagmo,  and  others  of  his 
tutelary   deities.     He  also  propitiated  the  goddess  Paklan  Lhamo  (Kali 

*  The  Dub-tha^^  Selkyi  Mel6fi  (grub-mthah  lel-kyi  m6-16ii)  contains  12  books. 
I  have  made  a  literal  translation  of  the  8th  and  11th  books  which  treat  of  tho  Bon 
religion  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  Baddhism  in  Mongolia.  My  translations  of 
the  9th  and  10th  books  (on  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  China)  are  almost  literal.  All 
Tibetan  names  are  spelt  as  pronounced,  except  those  in  the  lists  on  pp.  199—201 
which  are  spelt  as  written.  In  Bon  the  h  is  pronounced  as  j9  (Pon).  The  nasal  conso- 
nants c;  and  C)  are  transliterated  by  4  and  n  respectively,  and  Q  by  A,  ^  by  ts,  ^  by  tsh 

4  by  rf»,  (3|  by  «A,  T^hy  w. 

'  In  the  history  of  Tibet  and  the  lives  of  Lamas  many  accounts  of  presenta- 
tion of  seals  and  tablets  will  be  found.  The  custom  of  presenting  seals  and  tablets 
and  letters  patent  is  still  in  vogue  in  Tibet  and  China.  The  use  of  seals  by  different 
dependencies  of  China  and  Tibet  is  very  carefully  watched  by  the  Government  of  those 
countries.  A  change  of  official  seals  generally  signifies  a  change  of  vassalage.  Tablets 
like  diplomas  and  letters  patent,  are  given  to  establish  a  new  ruler  or  governor  in  power. 
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of  the  Hindtis)  who  enabled  him,  it  is  said,  to  render  good  service  to 
Buddhism.  Many  Mongolian  princes  and  chiefs  became  his  friends  and 
spiritual  pupils,  by  whose  assistance  he  established  five  religious  institu* 
tions.  He  resided  in  Pekin  for  more  than  three  years,  in  order  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  various  schools  of  religion  which  then  existed 
in  China,  and  the  ancient  ones  that  had  died  away.  He  also  care- 
fully studied  the  national  laws  and  statutes  of  China  from  ancient 
records,  and  thereby  made  himself  famous.  The  Emperor  conferred 
on  him  marks  of  honour  and  dignity  greater  than  any  that  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  He  also  presented  him  his  own  robes, 
which  contained  one  hundred  and  eight  dragons  worked  in  gold,  toget^her 
with  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  silver.  The  Mongolian  princes  also, 
who  evinced  great  faith  in  his  saintliness,  made  him  immense  presents. 
On  his  return  to  Amdo,  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Mongolia  and  western 
China  advanced  to  a  distance  of  six  days*  journey  from  the  town  to  pay 
him  homage.  Among  these  princes,  the  Khan  of  Lanju  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Tsu&-tu-fu  were  very  well  known.  On  his  arrival  at  the  monastery, 
the  Lamas  and  monks  of  the  thirteen  great  monasteries  of  Amdo  made  him 
presents,  according  to  their  means  and  resources.  From  that  time>  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  monastery 
and  to  yoga,  after  which  he  attained  to  the  '' marvellous  state  of  the 
gods."  At  the  age  of  66,  on  the  10th  of  the  Lunar  month,  his  person 
being  contracted  to  a  cubit's  length,  he  returned  to  the  land  of  the 
blessed.  He  had  finished  his  work  called  "  Dub-tha^  felkyi  m61o^"  about 
a  week  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1740  A.  D.  The  age  of  the 
work  is  therefore  140  years  only. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works : 

(1.)    The  L^endary  biography  of  Lama  Jam-vya&  of  Gufi-thad, 

in  2  Vols. 

(2.)  „  It         n  his  predecessors,  in  one  Vol. 

(3.)    Hymns  and  Songs. 

(4.)     On  the  worship  of  Hayagriva  or  "  Taden,"  in  2  Vols. 
*      (5.)      „  „  Ndro  khachoimo  (a goddess),  in  2  Vols. 

(6.)       „  „  Dorje  Phagmo,  in  2  Vols. 

(7.)    On  Mathematics  (Chronology,  Arithmetic  and  Astrology),  in 
one  Vol. 

(8.)     On  Medicines,  in  one  Vol. 

(9.)    On  the  method  of  constructing  chaityas,  sacred  pictures  and 

images,  in  one  Vol. 
(10.)    On  rhetoric,  words  and  versification  ;  stotras  in  two  Vols. 
(11.)    About  the  history  and  theories  of  the  reformed,  or  Gelugpa, 
school,  in  5  Vols. 
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TiBBTAir  Text. 
8^1  Book  ofDuh-thah  Selhyi  Mehi. 

M'i'*'i"VI     H'^'XiX-iaV'l     QS"Q"<S'IX^«f'f     fr«lX'B'W[»V«r^|^ 
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^'»(ibV^'S^'l    '^J^'B'f'i'a^'QX^'M  ^3'l»f'QI<V'|     ^' SKIN'S''?'^ 
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«fc;'i!riq^di-5'njx'vi    g»('8N'M'Qrf»»'M'i    ^*5'W<?'ra»<'S«5'i 

Qg«'^«l'^"M    l'Qg»('H'^T    WQg'f'^'^x^'M'T    «i^'^Qg»f^K|'y'<WN' 
H^Hq-^c;'l   s^'ijif'H^'i    WS'W'^^iVI   ^'a^^'S»f'^S'5«I'5'l  QS^T 


▲  X 
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Tbanslatioh. 

In  Bon  Oranthas  it  is  said  that  in  the  present  Kalpa,  from  the  time 
when  the  duration  of  human  life  was  immeasureable  till  it  dwindled  to  ten 
years,  there  are  eighteen  divine  manifestations  (teachers),  counting  from 
Kun-tu-ssan-po,  the  chief  Bon  god,  to  Than-ma-medon.  Of  these  teachers, 
the  one  who  is  called  S'en-rab  and  is  said  to  have  appeared  when  the  length  of 
human  life  diminished  to  one  hundred  years,  is  the  reigning  Bon  god.  He 
was  born  at  Holmo  Lunrin  (or  "long  valley"),  in  the  country  of  Shan- 
shun.^  Some  authors  conjecture  that  he,  beipg  a  miraculous  incarnation 
of  Buddha,  was  contemporaneous  with  our  teacher  (S'akya  Siijiha), 

According  to  the  Yaidurya  Karpo,^  Buddha,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  Bonpo,  became  incarnate  as  S'en-rab-mipo^ 
in  the  country  of  Shan-shun.  He  observed  fche  twelve  acts  of  the  Bon 
Dharma  and  taught  the  nine  series  of  tfdnas  (vehicles  of  knowledge),  opened 
the  door  of  the  gods  (heaven)  for  those  alive,  and  shut  the  entrance 
of  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  committed  the  living  to  the  path  of 
Mvastika  (yun-drun).'  He  possessed  such  powers  as  foreknowledge,  and 
was  able  to  perform  miracles,  &c.     Moreover  having  visited  various  places 

"  ShaA-flhuA  is  the  part  of  Tibet,  called  now  Gug^  and  Kn^r  or  upper  Beaahr. 

*  Yaidurya  Karpo,  meaning  the  White  Lapis  Lazuli,  is  the  name  of  a  historical  and 
chronological  work  of  great  repute,  composed  by  the  illustrious  Regent  of  Lhasa,  Desi 
Bafig^,  in  the  17th  century. 

*  The  word  SUn  means  god,  rab  means  excellent,  hence  Shn  rob  means  excellent 
god ;  MipOy  human. 

'  The  Svastika  emblem  of  the  Bonpo  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  direction ;  for  Bon^kor  or  the  Bonpo  manner  of  circumambulation 
round  a  shrine  or  deity  is  from  right  to  left,  while  the  Ohhoi-kor  or  the  Buddhist 
manner  of  circumambulation  is  from  left  to  right.  The  Bon  religion  is  founded  on  the 
Svastika  ma^4ala  which  is  called  **  TuA-druA." 
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of  Bon  pilgrimage  in  Tibet  on  the  east  of  the  monastery  of  Pu-chhu-lha- 
khan  in  Kon-jul,  ]^ah<ser-khan-tse  on  the  site  of  which  was  established 
the  monastery  of  !^a^-ri-tva-tshan|  the  hill  called  Rin-chhen  pun-pa,  &c.,  he 
sabdued  many  earthly  demons  and  evil  spirits,  all  of  whom  he  bound  under 
solemn  oaths.  He  explained  the  four  ways  of  Bon  svastika  and  shandha 
and  the  five  repositories  of  sacred  scriptures.  Among  his  spiritual  desoen* 
dants,  there  were  the  six  who  bore  the  surname  of  Mu-tsho  and  Dem,  the 
Persian  sage  named  Mu-tsho-tra-h6-8i,  The-thon-par-tsam,  Quhi-li-barma, 
the  Indian  Pandit  Deva  N&tha  surnamed  Mantra-ushma,  the  Chinese  sage 
Leg-tazk-man,  the  learned  priest  of  Thorn  named  Ser-dog-che-chyamy 
the  Tibetan  sage  Dem-gyen-tsha-man,  Che  tshagargu  the  learned  scholar 
of  Mi-nag  (Burmah),  the  erudite  Mupan-san  of  the  Sumpa  country,  and 
the  sage  S'er-pu-chhen  of  Shan-shun ;  these  and  many  other  followers, 
carrying  the  doctrine  to  all  quarters,  diffused  the  Bon  religion. 

In  Tibet  the  Bon  religion  presented  itself  as  Ist,  Jola-Bon;   2nd9 
Xhyar-Bon ;  8rd,  Oyur-Bon. 

Ist  stage  Jola  Bon. 

During  the  reign  of  king  Thi-de-tsanpo,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  It'a^ 
thi-tsanpo,  in  the  province  of  17,  also  called  Sho^-hon,  a  boy  belonging 
to  the  family  of  S'en,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  kidnapped  by  a  goblin, 
who  took  him  to  different  places  and  mountains  of  Tibet  and  Kham.  After 
rambling  thirteen  years  with  the  goblin,  the  boy,  fully  instructed  in  de- 
moniac crafts,  being  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  returned  to  the  society 
of  men.  He  could  point  out  the  haunts  of  malicious  spirits  and  goblins,  and 
tell  that  such  and  such  a  demigod  and  demon  lived  in  such  and  such  a  place, 
who  committed  mischief  and  good  of  this  and  that  kind,  and  that  they 
could  be  propitiated  by  a  certain  kind  of  worship  and  offering.  He 
gave  an  account  of  different  descriptions  of  "y«-^fly"  or  mystical  offerings.^ 
Twenty  generations  of  Tibetan  kings,  from  fi^al^-thi-tsanpo  down  to  Thi- 
j6-t8anpo,  are  said  to  have  followed  no  other  religion  than  the  Bon. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  introduction  of  the  Bon  religion  in  Tibet  was  due 
to  this  man.  However,  the  Bonpo  of  that  age  were  skilled  in  witchcraft, 
the  performance  of  mystical  rites  for  suppressing  evil  spirits  and  cannibal 
hobgoblins  of  the  nether  region,  the  invocation  of  the  venerable  gods  above, 
and  the  domestic  ceremonies  to  appease  the  wrath  of  malignant  spirits  of 
the  middle  region  (Earth)  caused  by  the"  pollution  of  the  hearth."^  Besides 

7  They  are  prepared,  like  the  mastB  of  a  ship,  with  stretched  threadfl  and  ropes. 

*  Thab-dm  or  "the  ejecting  of  defilement  from  the  hearth.''  In  Tibet  and 
its  neighbourhood  from  time  immemorial  the  defiling  of  the  hearth  by  the  over- 
flowing of  boiled  milk,  broth  of  meat,  or  of  any  other  thing  edible  or  useful  (except  water) 
from  any  utensil,  is  oonsldered  to  be  a  great  calamity  which  biings  immense  trouble  to 


i  I 
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these  there  did  not  then  exist  any  other  theories  or  works  concerning  the 
Bon  religion.    In  (some  historical  works  such  as)  the  Gjralrab  and  Chhoi-jun 

die  owner.  When  a  oook-honse  containing  a  hearth  is  so  defiled,  the  owner  must  ini« 
mediately  deaase  it  out ;  the  ground  which  held  the  hearth  should  be  dug  out  and 
thrown  into  water,  in  deihult  of  which  the  demons  and  the  gods  of  the  middle  region, 
"Sa-dag^*  (or  N^gas),  become  annoyed  and  punish  the  owners  or  defilers  with 
the  disease  of  leprosy.  In  order  to  escape  such  punishment,  that  is,  to  be  cured  of 
leprosy,  the  patient  goes  to  a  male  or  female  Bon  priest  in  quest  of  a  remedy.  He 
requests  him  or  her  to  examine  his  fortune ;  the  priest  of  course  attributes  the  disease 
to  defiling  of  the  hearth,  and  requests  the  patient  to  recollect  the  places  where  he  ever 
cooked  food  or  boiled  anything.  The  names  of  all  those  places  being  given,  the 
priest  casts  lots  and  finds  out  the  right  place  and  arranges  for  the  ceremonies  of 
cleansing  the  defiled  hearth.  Not  all  priests  can  claim  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
but  the  patient  invites  the  priests  of  the  country  who  assemble  in  an  open  place  and 
cast  lots  to  find  out  what  particular  priest  would  be  acceptable  to  the  '*  Sa-dag"  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating  at  the  ceremony.  The  fortunate  man  being  picked  out,  the 
service  commences.  He  strictly  abstains  from  the  use  of  spirits  and  meat  for  the 
time  being,  as  the  *^  Sa-dag*'  are  prejudiced  against  their  use.  The  priest  now  invokes 
his  tutelary  deity  called  Kah-bab,  and  Thab-lha  the  god  of  the  hearth,  who,  by  turns  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  body,  lead  him  to  the  particular  spot  where  lies  the  defiled  hearth. 
Arrived  at  the  spot  he  plants  his  airow-fiag  called  "  Dah-dsr."  As  soon  as  this  is 
finished,  the  spirits  withdraw  and  the  priest  comes  to  his  senses,  when  he  inquires  from 
those  around  him  what  inspired  sayings  he  had  given  out.  Being  told  every  detafl 
of  the  affair,  he  goes  on  to  conduct  the  usual  prescribed  ceremonies.  He  or  she 
(female  priests  are  preferred)  then  in  an  authoritative  tone  summons  the  eight  demi« 
gods  (gods,  nigas,  yakshas,  demons,  genii,  Pehar  Gyalpo,  mischievous  female  spirits 
called  Mamos,  and  malignant  planets  such  as  the  Indian  Biihu)  and  tells  them — "I,  ac<- 
cording  to  the  command  of  S'en-rab  mipo  the  lord  of  the  Bon  religion,  am  conducting 
this  ceremony.  Ye  all  listen  to  what  I  say : — I  shall  just  cleanse  the  polluted  hearth 
of  its  defilement,  in  which  work  I  exhort  you  all  to  help  me.  Remember,  that  I  act 
like  a  tool  in  your  hands,  all  success  rests  on  your  ingenuity.  "Wherefore  be  kind  and 
merciful  to  me  !'*    He  now  chants  the  usual  mantras  and  conducts  the  ceremony. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  service  is  over,  he  invokes  his  own  Eah-bab,  together 
with  Thab-lha  the  god  of  the  hearth,  saying,  "  O  Kah-bab  ftc,  my  appointed  firiends  and 
guardians,  and  ye  hosts  of  ancestors,  vouchsafe  me  your  aid  at  this  critical  time. 
If  I  fail  in  my  object,  disgrace  shall  feJl  on  me  and  also  on  you  all  who  fiivour  me !" 
He  concludes  his  invocation  by  a  threat,  saying,  **  if  you  do  not  make  me  successful, 
I  shall  henceforth  withhold  the  paying  of  reverence  and  offerings  to  you  all."  He 
then  finishes  the  service  by  orderjng  a  host  of  diggers  to  dig  out  the  spot  indicated, 
to  the  depth  of  about  8  or  10  feet.  He  briskly  walks  round  the  ditch,  his  heart 
beating  with  the  fear  of  missing  the  ball  hid  in  the  polluted  ground.  When  the  proper 
moment  arrives  the  Kah-bab  and  Thab-lha  by  turns  inspire  him,  when  he  throws 
himself  into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in  a  senseless  state  and  picks  out  the  polluted 
balL  The  Kah-bab  having  immediately  withdrawn,  the  priest  regains  his  senses  and 
produces  the  ball  before  all  who  remain  present  and  breaks  it  to  examine  the  contents. 
If  a  living  or  dead  larva  of  an  insect  of  any  kind  is  found  within  it,  the  operation  is 
considered  successful,  otherwise  not.  If  the  ball  be  empty,  the  leper's  case  is  considered 
hopeless,  since  the  devil,  bom  as  a  larva  within  the  defiled  ground  soon  after  the 
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the  progress  of  the  Bon  religion  is  traced  from  the  reign  of  king  Bi-g^m« 
tsanpo.     This  stage  of  the  Bon  religion  is  also  called  (ijn  Bon  Chhab-nag.^ 

2nd  Stage,  Khyar-Bon. 

When  king  Dignm  tsanpo  was  assassinated,  the  Bon  priests,  not  know- 
ing how  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites  (so  as  to  prevent  his  spirit  from  doing 
mischief  to  the  living),  invited  three  Bon  priests,  one  from  Kashmir,  a 
second  from  the  Dusha  country  and  a  third  from  the  country  of  Shan-shun, 
to  perform  the  '^  funeral  of  the  stabbed".  One  of  these  priests  propitiated 
Ge-god  khyun  and  Me-lha  the  god  of  fire,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to 
travel  in  the  sky,  mounted  on  a  tambourine,  and  to  discover  mines.  He  could 
perform  miraculous  feats,  such  as  cutting  iron  with  the  quills  of  birds,  &c. 
Another  priest  was  skilled  in  delivering  oracles  and  telling  fortunes  by  Jutika 
and  by  deciphering  mystic  symbols  on  the  fresh  human  shoulder-bone  and. 
thereby  divining  good  and  evil.  The  third  priest  was  famed  for  his 
skill  in  conducting  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  dead,  especially  of 
those  murdered  with  knives,  &c. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  these  Bon  priests  there  existed  no  Bon 
religious  theories.  Since  their  time  the  Bon  doctrines  have  come  into 
existence.  This  stage  of  the  Bon  religion  called  Ehyar-Bon  {%.  e.,  erroneous 
Bon)  was  mixed  up  with  the  S'aiva  doctrine  of  the  Tirthikas. 

The  3rd  Stage  or  Gyui'-Bon. 
This  is  divided  into  three  Sub-stages. 

1st  Sub -stage* 

An  Indian  Pandit,  having  profaned  some  sacred  Buddhist  Achdra  and 
having  been  charged  with  immorality,  was  expelled  from  his  congregation. 
He  went  towards  the  north  of  Kashmir  where,  dressed  in  a  blue  gown, 
he  proclaimed  himself  a  great  teacher.  He  wrote  some  <heretical  works, 
which  he  hid  under  the  ground.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  he  invited 
the  public  to  witness  the  discovery  by  him  of  some  ancient  religious  works. 
Thus  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  Bon  religion. 

pollution  of  the  hearth,  and  having  got  its  wings,  has  fled  towards  the  sky  where 
he  is  out  of  reach.  This  indicates  that  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  defilement 
of  the  hearth.  If  a  larva  is  found,  it  ifi  immediately  killed  to  ensure  the  cure  of  the  loper. 
A  dead  larva  inside  the  hall  shows  that  the  cure  is  at  hand.  The  ball  of  earth  is 
used  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  If  the  officiating  priest  fail  to  discover  the  defiled 
ball,  he  is  considered  an  impostor.  If  it  is  found,  no  matter  what  its  contents  are, 
the  priest  must  be  rewarded  suitably.  He  generally  claims  the  limbs  and  head 
of  the  sacrificial  animal,  be  it  a  cow  or  a  pig,  together  with  a  complete  suit  of  wearing 
apparel,  called  Lu-gaH.  These  rewards  collectively  are  caUed  Lega^wl,  Animul  sacri- 
ficos  form  an  important  part  in  the  religious  observances  of  the  Bonpo. 
'  Or  the  original  Bon  of  the  dark  vqlley,  meaning  dark  age. 
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2nd  Sub>stage,  middle  Gyur-Bon. 

During  the  reign  of  king  Thi-sron  de-tsan,  an  edict  was  issued  requir- 
ing all  the  Bonpo  to  renounce  their  faith  and  embrace  Buddhism.  The 
Minister  Gyal-vai  cha^-chhub  requested  the  Bon  priest  named  Bin- 
chhen  chhog  to  adopt  Buddhism  which  he  declined  to  do.  Having  been 
punished  by  the  king  for  his  obstinacy,  he  became  greatly  enraged, 
and,  in  company  with  some  other  Bonpo,  secretly  composed  Bon  scriptures 
by  means  of  wholesale  plagiarism  from  Buddhist  canonical  works.  The  king 
hearing  tliat  the  excellent  sayings  of  the  Tath&gata  had  been  conyerted  into 
Bon  scriptures,  ordered  the  priests  to  be  beheaded.  Many  of  the  Bonpo  were 
thus  killed ;  the  rest  secretly  multiplied  their  works  and,  through  fear, 
concealed  them  under  rocks.  Afterwards  they  brought  out  their  religious 
books  from  the  yarious  hiding-places,  in  consequence  of  which  those  books 
are  called  Bon  ter-ma,  or  **  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Bonpo.'* 

8rd  Sub-stage,  last  Gyur-Bon. 

Subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  Buddhism  by  Landarma,  two  Boa 
priests  named  S'en-gyur  and  Dar-yul  dolag,  from  upper  fi'an  in  Tsan, 
sitting  in  a  solitary  cavern  in  17,  consecrated  as  a  place  of  Bon  religion, 
altered  many  Buddhist  works^  by  using  an  orthography  and  terminology 
different  from  those  of  the  Buddhists.  These  they  concealed  under  the 
rock  of  Tsho-na  deu-chhun.  Afterwards  they  brought  the  hidden  books  to 
light  as  if  they  were  accidental  discoveries. 

Afterwards  Khyun-po  and  other  Bon  priests,  in  the  same  manner, 
conyerted  other  Buddhist  works  into  Bon  scriptures. 

These  three  stages  of  Gyurpa-Bon,  viz.,  the  first,  the  middle  and  the 
last,  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Chhab-kar  or  Dapui-Bon,  meaning  "  the 
white- water  (enlightened)  or  the  resultant  Bon." 

The  Bonpo  are  said  to  have  got  the  counterparts  of  the  Kah-gyur  in 
general.  The  following  are  the  names  of  their  principal  religious  books 
and  deities. 

BoN  BeiiIGIotts  Wobes. 

I    Ta-ta-S^on-pai-G's'tt'^.    Philosophy  and  metaphysical  works* 

1.  .Bdsog«-pa  rin-chhen  yser-gyi  Aphren-va. 

2.  J^saAgrel  rlun-gi  fpii  gd. 
8.     Man-nag  Akhor-lo  l^od-ysal. 

I®  The  Buddhist  scripture— 

Tnm  gya-pa  was  converted  into,  and  given  the  Bon  name  of,  Eham-chhen. 
fii-ahu  ftapa      „  „  „  „  „  ESiam-chliaft. 

Don-la  bab-pa  „  „  „  „  „  Bondo. 

Ssafi  d6-fia        „  „  „  7>  n  Lnbum-kalu 

B  B 
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II.  SqokpaI'  G^s'uA  or  meditative  works. 
J.     Phun-po  ran-Agyur  thig-16  dgtx-skor, 

2.     6^er-tbig. 
»   8.     Lu«  sems  iiaxn«mj($A, 

4.  Sem«  Kih.  je-khri-^^ar  po. 

III.  SsYod-^AX  Sko^  la  or  Serials  of  rites. 

1.  Khaxn«  hrgy&d  ytan  la  phab-pai  Abum. 

2.  Ye-ysben  dko^pa  4oQ-g7^  Abum. 
8.     &7un-dru&  sa-&cbti  lam-gji  Abum. 

4«  .finam-dag  tsbul-kbrim^  Adul-yai  Abum. 

5.  2^e-rgja«  tsbog^-cbhen  rdsog«-pai  Abum. 

6.  Na^  Abum  uag-po. 

7.  Tshe-Abum  kbra-vd. 

8.  &nan-Abum  Jkar-po. 

9.  6^to-Abum  nag-po. 

IV.    MFrbis-laB'Skti  Skob.  la.  or  Serials  of  epistles^ 

1.  Gto-thab«  sum-5rgya-drug-chtL 

2.  Dpyai  tbab«  hrgj&d  kbri  5shi*«t<5£i. 
8.     Kyer-«gom  &sbi. 

4.  8kod  Qhoh-rgjtkd* 

5.  S'i-tbabf  sum-5rgya  drug-chti. 

6.  .Hdul-tbab«  &rgyaJ-cbii  rtsa-^chig. 

These  works  are  also  called  the  Bod  works  of  Cbbab-uag  srid-rgyuJ 
or  the  mystical  works  of  the  Dark  world. 

WoBKS  07  Boy  Mysticism. 
The  following  are  the  Mystic  works  of  the  Ohhab-ikar  period  or  the 
later  period : 

1.  S|pyi-«ptt&«  bon  mdadd, 

2.  Fha-rgyuJ  drag-po  dgu.  Adut. 
8.     Ma-rgyuJ  ni-ma  i^gu-^. 

4.     'Khio-rgjxxd  mdo  chhen  4byam«.pa. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  Bon  gods  and  goddesses. 

1.  Srog-gi  sag-5rdar-ebhe. 

2.  ,;     „    „        „     chhM. 
The  red  wrathful  razor  spirit.        8.    Dra-va  «pu-gri-(?mar. 
The  black     ,,          i,        ^            4.        ,,    „      »,     „       t^^- 

5.    ]l^al-Abyam«  ma  moi  khrag  tfgrdb. 
The  tiger  god  of  glowing  fire ;  he    6.    ^tag-lha  me-Abar. 
is  the  popular  god  universally 
vforshipped. 
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The  mesflenger-demon. 

The  well  known  Pebar-rgyalpo. 

The  god  of  sonnd. 

The  great  demon. 


7.  Pho-na  hdnd. 

8.  JBgyal-po. 

9.  <9gra-lha. 

10.  ^tsan. 

11.  ChsLS  ydan. 

12.  2>md. 
18.     Xld. 

14.  G'ssah. 

15.  Dvan-phyug-gi  xgrub  «kor. 

16.  Byol-sdn  Akhor  lo  ^gd-«kor. 

17.  G^tan-kyi-«kor. 

18.  Bo-ku-^.pa  fpya^-rgjog-gyi* 

«kor. 
In  those  Bon  scriptiires  are  taught  the  unsteadiness  of  all  things,  karma^ 
phalam,  love  and  compassion,  the  BodhUattva  feelings ;  the  aphorisms  of 
the  six  p&ramit& ;  the  fire  ways  (of  emancipation),  the  ten  bhumis  (the  stages 
of  perfection) ;  the  nomenclature  of  the  three  images  Ac.,  inauguration, 
formation  and  perfection  (ceremonies)  tows,  sanctification  (consecration)  or 
sacrifice  {yajna),  construction  of  circles  and  figures  of  mystical  worship, 
funeral  ceremonies  and  many  other  like  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  similar 
in  form  and  nature  to  those  of  the  Buddhists.     In  the  place  of 


Buddha 

Chhoiku  or  Dharma  k&ya 

Yum-chhen  mo 

Lonku  (Sambhoga  kdya) 

Tul-ku  (Nirm^i^  k&ya) 

D4-Chompa  (Arhat) 

Ohyan-sem  (Bodhisattv^a) 

Lama  (guru) 

Idea  of  Vacuity  (^dnyat&) 

Sachu  (Da^-bhtimi) 


they  have 
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Ye-[$en-te  thai. 
Bon-ku. 
Sa-tri.6  safi. 
Kuntu-ss^npo. 
8ridpa*ssiLnpo. 
S'en-sra. 

Yung-dru&  sempah. 
Bon  sa. 
Qamo-nid. 

such  names  as  Dri-med- 
^l*gyi«sa;  Qo8s6rphro- 
va  rig  dsin-sprin-phun 
and  Chbya-gya-gyurva- 
sa,  <&c. 
In  orthography,  rhetoric  and  syntax  there  are  many  deviations  (from 
the  ordinary  rules). 

In  doctrinal  and  meditative  points  the  Bon  are  divided  into  heretic  and 
orthodox  Bon. 

In  some  Bon  books  it  is  mentioned  that  in  void  beginningless 
eternity,  there  came  to  exist  entity  of  eternity,  from  which  grew  *'  hoar- 
frost ;"  from  hoar-frost  grew  dewdrops  as  big  as  peas,  &c.     Ultimately  all 
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bodies  and  animals  are  said  to  have  grown  out  of  an  egg.     The  Bonpo 
have  borrowed  their  ideas  of  S'akti  and  T^vara  from  the  Tirthikas.^^    Ac- 
counts like  the  aboye  regarding  the  gprowth  of  the  world  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  all  the  Tantrik  works  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Br&hmans. 
The  Bon  work  called  '*  Du-pa  rinpo  chhe  gyud'*  relates  that  all  material 
things  have  no  (absolute)  existence.     Their  existence  is  relative  to  (our) 
wishes  and  desires.     When  attachment  is  withdrawn  from  them  for  the 
sake   of  attaining  to  a   state   of  (mental)  vacuity   (Suntfatd  or  honku), 
they  exist  not.     Both  these  (existences) ^^  being  comprehended,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  clung  to,  by  the  mind,  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  Jndna 
of  S'tinyat4,  the  bright  lustre  of  which,  being  devoid  of  anxiety  and  delibera- 
tion, encompasses  all.     This  is  the  real  object  of  meditation.     Thus  by 
effecting  a  union  of   Dar^na  and  meditation,   as  its   consequence,  the 
attainment  of  emancipation  is  secured. 

According  to  Chyan-^a  lodoi  Gyal-tshan,  Eun-khan  S'erhod  and  Tag- 
tshan  Lochava,  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bon  Aphorisms  is  said  to  agree 
with  the  theories  of  the  Dsog-Chhenpa  class  of  the  fi^inma  sect.     In  Bon 
works  which  they  possess,  it  is  stated,  that  the  original  basis — the  purest 
nature  which  preceded  both  S'en  (Buddha)  and  Sattvam  (animal  being) — is 
the  clear  bright  vaeuity,  called  the  nature  of  Bonku  (the  Supreme  ideal  of 
the  Bonpo).     It  is  not  covered  by  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  desires. 
Being  nothing  in  itself,  it  has  yet  produced  the  consciousness  of  all.     From 
the  beginning  existing  in  the  essence  of  S'en  (Buddha),  it  is  not  produced 
by  the   agency  of  Karma.     Being  unconnected  with  the  consequence  of 
actions,  it  is  self -existent,  existent  without  effort.     Its  perception  by  the 
mind  does  not  improve  it,  nor  does  the  ignorance  of  it  affect  it  in  any  way. 
It  equally  exists  in  Buddha  and  Sattvam  (animal  being),  without  altering 
them  for  good  or  bad.     This  primeval  Cause — the  Bonku,  which  encompass- 
es all,  is  the  basis  of  all  matter.     All  material  and  transmigrating  existences 
(Sattvam)  have  emanated  from  it     All  things  are  contained  in  it.     Its 
action  is  diffused  without  obstruction.     By  well-regulated  thinking,  when 
it  is  perceived,  the  mind  acquires  Jnana  (wisdom).   But  if  it  is  not  thought 
upon,  i,  e ,  not  perceived,  the  mind  acquires  Karma  or  the  cause  of  sin.     If 
its  meaning  (S'tinyatd.)  is  investigated,  the  real  basis,  the  abode  of  time  and 
space,  is  evident.  To  reflection  and  well-regulated  thinking  it  is  fully  manifest. 
From  its  conception  the  three  Bon  images  (ideals)  are  clearly  seen,  and  then 
the  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  essence  of  "  S'en.*'    The  clearest  lustre  (S'dnyati) 
which  is  identified  with  Bonku  or  with  the  basis  of  all  existence  when  dis- 
cerned, is  foimd  self -existent  in  its  own  essence  which   is  the  nature  of 

**  The  prefect  of  Di-gan,  named  Jig-ten  gonpo,  observed  that  the  Bonpo  have 
oiToneously  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Tirthikas. 

"  The  relative  and  illusory  existence  of  material  things. 
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Buddhas^'  and  living  beings  ;  yet  being  thus  self -existent,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  discernment  (true  knowledge),  its  existence  is  screened  by  the  gloom 
of  Ayidy& ;  for  example,  though  butter  exists  in  milk,  yet  to  the  eye  of  the 
ignorant  it  does  not.  The  Bonku,  being  perceived  by  the  mind,  becomes 
uncovered  and  manifest  in  all  its  parts.  Thus  the  supreme  nature  of  the  basisy 
being  uncovered  and  naked,  is  pre-eminently  manifest,  when  the  action  of 
the  mind,  deliberation  and  efEort,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  then  rises  up 
Jn&na  when  the  thinking  power  is  obstructed,  and  remembrance  ceases. 
The  mind,  having  lost  its  functions,  becomes  passive^  and  ceases  to  think. 
Its  position  then  may  be  compared  with  the  instantaneous  bliss  of  the  coitus 
of  the  sexes.  The  mind  having  ceased  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Supreme 
cause,  Bonku  or  S'unyat4  stands  like  an  image  on  the  mirror. ^^  This 
glorious  lustre  is  called  the  self-born  Jn&na  of  Yidy^ ;  the  undivided  atten- 
tion towards  it  is  called  the  Bon-Dar^na,  In  the  region  of  mind,  called 
Chitta-rinchhen,  which  is  immense  and  located  on  the  eight  petals  of  veins, 
there  are  the  five  lustres  of  appearance  belonging  to  the  five  organs  of  the 
body.  In  the  middle  of  these  five  lustres  sits  Bonku  like  a  crystal  ball, 
wrapped  round  by  the  thread  of  the  five  Jn&nas.  Its  essence,  being 
S'tinjat^,  is  never  perpetual ;  nor,  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  Vidyd, 
is  it  subject  to  annihilation.  That  this  invisible  essence  exists  in  this 
manner  must  be  learned  by  meditation.  Existing  without  cause  and  unseiz* 
able,  it  is  pure  in  its  nature. 

Meditation. 

In  the  fully  enlightened  state  of  mind,  the  continued  and  inseparable 
fixing  of  the  mind  on  the  Bonku  is  called  the  '*  Gom"  or  meditation.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  '*  Gom." 

1st,  Thun-gom ;  2nd,  Nan-gom  ;  8rd,  Lon-gom. 

Thun-gom  is  performed  by  one's  being  initiated  into  it  by  a  spiritual 
guide,  ».  tf.,  Lama,  by  counting  (of  beads  or  names)  and  chanting 
of  the  virtues  of  Bonku.  In  the  first  stage  of  ^om,  the  mind  does  not 
remain  absorbed  in  the  particular  object  of  meditation.  In  the  middle 
stage  the  absorption  and  distraction  are  equal.  In  the  last  stage  the  mind 
enters  into  complete  abstraction.  The  perfect  abstraction  being  brought 
under  control,  it  can  be  suspended,  put  off  and  resumed,  at  pleasure.  When 
the  opportune  time,  the  time  of  attaining  sainthood,  comes,  this  meditation 
(gom)  reaches  its  limit. 

2nd,  Nafi-gom.  At  proper  times,  the  mind  gets  filled  with  the 
light  of  Atma-mukti-jii^na,  and  then  passing  into  deep  meditation  (yoga) 
becomes  fully  abstracted  and  at   last   even   devoid   of   meditation   itself. 

"  That  is,  Bon  saints. 

^*  The  mirror  is  here  compared  with  the  mind  which  is  unconnected  with  the 
image. 
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When  this  state  is  attained,  the  limit  of  Nan-gom  is  reached.  This  state 
may  be  compared  with  the  calm  and  unruffled  sea,  the  ideal  of  Supreme 
inaction. 

Srd,  L6&-gom.  When,  after  acquiring  all  sorts  of  Yidyfi  and  seeing 
the  real  object  ("  Don",  meaning  an  object  aimed  at),  the  meditation  is  finish- 
ed and  the  mind  has  ceased  thinking  of  the  attainment  of  the  essence  of 
S'unyat4,  the  time  of  L<5n-gom  begins.  At  this  time  all  sins,  wicked 
thoughts,  &c.  turn  into  Jndna,  all  visible  and  invisible  matter  enter  the 
all-pure  region  of  Satiny ati,  or  Bonku,  when  transmigratory  and  eman- 
cipated existence,  good  and  evil,  mental  attachment  and  separation,  Ac. 
turn  one  and  without  difference.  When  by  this  most  perfect  kind  of 
meditation  the  sublime  state  is  attained,  the  L6n-gom  is  gained. 

These  theories  and  notions  of  the  Bonpo  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Ds6g-chhenpa  sect  of  the  fi'inma  school. 

The  following  are  the  nine  vehicles  of  the  Bon  religion  called  Bon-SraH, 

Ist.         1.  Phwa-^n.  \ 

2.  Naii-^en.  f  These  four  jfdnas  are  called  the  causative 

8.  Tbul-^en.  i  vehicles. 

4.  Srid-^en.  j 

2nd*        1.     Ge-nen. 

2      A'kar  f 

8     Taii-sru^       ^  These  four  are  called  the  resultant  vehicles. 

4i.     Ye- lien. 

8rd.  The  last  vehicle  which  contains  the  essence  of  all  the  above  eight 
vehicles,  is  called  the  Khyadpar-chhenpoi  Thegpa. 

The  Phwa-^en  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  questions  and 
doubts  and  84,000  proofs.  The  Nan-tten  contains  four  Gyer-gom  and 
42  Tah-rag.  Gyer-gom  and  Tah-rag  are  divisions  of  the  meditative  science 
of  the  Bonpo.  The  Thul-^en  teaches  the  working  of  miracles.  The 
Srid-^n  treats  of  860  modes  of  dying  and  funeral  services,  the  four  ways 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  81  methods  of  suppressing  evil  spirits. 

The  Ge-nen  treats  of  the  aphorisms  regarding  the  bodies,  animal  life 
and  their  growth  and  maturity. 

The  A'kar  describes  many  mystic  (Tantrik)  demonstrations.  In  the 
Y6-^n  the  various  kinds  of  mental  demonstration,  and  in  the  Khyad-par- 
chhenpo  the  five  classes  of  Upade^  (instruction)  are  described.^^ 

The  Ta&-srun  describes  the  kinds  of  Bum,  i,  e,,  the  tombs  for  the 
deposition  of  relics. 

The  four  Gyu  Bon,  or  vehicles  of  effects,  take  away  the  four  discrimi- 
nations of  remembrance  and  understanding.  The  study  of  A'kar  and  Ye- 
shen  refines  the  obfuscating  defects  of  learning. 

"  Besides  the  essence  of  the  other  eight  vehicles,  as  previously  mentioned. 
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The  Khyadpar-chhenpo  can  singly  effect  what  the  others  can  jointly 
do.  Again  the  four  Gyu  Bon  can  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  four  Bhti-, 
mis  (stages  of  perfection)  of  honourahle  action,  for  several  ages.  The 
Ge-nen  and  TaA-sru&,  after  carrying  the  Sattvam  happily  through  thre« 
kalpatj  will  take  it  to  emancipation.  The  Akar  and  Ye-^n  can  give  it,  after 
its  first  hirth,  freedom  from  existence.  The  Khyadpar-chhenpo  can  secure 
to  a  person  emancipation  even  in  this  life.  (The  author  remarks : — although 
I  could  not  obtain  a  work  in  which  the  rise  and  progress,  theories  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bon  religion  are  exhaustively  described,  yet  I  have  written 
according  to  the  account  delivered  to  me  by  the  sage  of  Diguft  respecting 
the  earlier,  medisBval  and  later  Bonpo).  Learned  and  erudite  professors 
of  the  Bon  religion,  when  it  attained  to  prosperity,  held  a  synod  in  the 
celebrated  cavern  of  "  San-vai-Bon  Phug*'  in  the  Mankhar  country.  Priests 
and  sages  from  India,  Persia,  China  and  Tibet  assembled  there.  A  com- 
pendioQS  compilation  of  Bon  "gomo"  (or  sutras),  about  8^i000  in 
.number,  was  made,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Sa&-nag-dson- 
thad  £Li-hod-gyan. 

Among  the  principal  classes  of  Bon  monasteries  of  Tibet  the  S'enderdin 
monastery  and  the  Yun-drun  monastery  of  Gyal-mo-ron  were  most  noted. 
In  later  times,  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  most  of  these  were 
palled  down  by  the  Imperial  armies  and  the  Bon  monasteries  and  rel^ious 
establishments  greatly  devastated.  On  the  site  of  the  Yu^-dru£i  Lhadin 
monastery,  a  Gelugpa  monastery  called  Odhdan  was  erected.  An  edict  was 
'  issued  forbidding  all  to  follow  the  Bon  doctrines,  in  spite  of  which  many 

Bon  priests  and  numerous  monasteries  still  exist  in  Gyal-ro^  Tsho-kha 
and  Konpo  and  other  places.  The  Gonparituo  of  Kham  contains  500 
priests.  Formerly  the  Bonpo  had  no  monastic  system.  Now  after  the 
example  of  the  Buddhists  they  have  monks  and  nuns,  some  of  whom  have 
pretensions  to  incarnate  existence.  But  in  general  they  are  great  drinkers 
of  wine  and  eaters  of  meat.  They  are  not  careful  to  refrain  from  female 
company. 
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II.— DISPUTE  BETWEEN  A  BUDDHIST  AND  A  BONPO  PRIEST 
FOR  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MOUNT  KAILASA  AND  THE 
LAKE  M^NASA.i 

Je-tstin  Melarepa  with  a  great  many  pupils  arrived  at  mount  Test 
(Kailasa)  from  Pu  ran.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  a  number  of  local 
deities.  They  made  him  profound  salutations  and  large  and  curious 
offerings.  Besides  mailing  him  a  gift  of  the  lake  Mapan  and  mount  Tesi 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  pupils  as  a  hermitage,  they  undertook  to 
protect  his  devotees  and  followers,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
respective  abodes. 

When  the  teacher  with  his  pupils  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Mapaft  to  make  religious  obeisance  and  reverence,  the  Bon  priest  Naro-Bon- 
chhu&  and  his  sister,  being  informed  of  his  fame  and  of  his  visit  to  Tesi, 
came  to  meet  him  there.  Knowing  him,  yet  pretending  not  to  recognise 
him,  Naro  thus  accosted  the  teacher  and  his  pupils : — ^'  Whence  are  yoa 
and  whither  do  you  go"  ? 

The  venerable  Je-tsun  said — ^We  are  come  from  one  of  the  mountains 
called  La-chhyi  (Laphye),  in  order  to  sit  in  meditation  on  the  top  of  Tesi* 

Ifaro, — What  is  your  name  ? 

Je-tsun. — I  am  called  Melarepa. 

Ifaro. — Well  then !  the  snowy  Tesi,  the  Lake  MapaA  and  yourself  are 
alike.  From  a  distance  your  fame  is  great,  but  on  a  near  approach  it  is 
stript  of  its  wonder.  Admitting  this  mountain  to  be  wonderful,  I  mast 
Bay  it  is  the  possession  of  the  Bonpo.  If  you  wish  to  live  here,  you  must 
practise  Bon  rites. 

Je-tsun. — According  to  the  Buddhist  revelation  this  mountain  is  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Buddhists  in  general,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
prophecy  of  the  sage  Marpa  it  is  destined  to  be  the  place  of  my 
hermitage.  You  must  consider  yourself  fortunate  to  have  owned  it  so 
long.  If  now  you  continue  to  reside  here,  you  must  follow  the  practices  of 
our  religion ;  otherwise  you  may  go  wherever  you  like. 

UTaro-Bon-chhuA, — You  two,  though  from  a  distance  are  of  great 
fame,  yet  are  little  at  a  near  view.'  If  you  have  something  wonderful 
in  you,  come,  let  us  compete  with  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
so  that  whoever  wins  should  own  this  place. 

'  laterally  translated  from  a  block-print  said  to  be  800  years  old. 
^  lit.  "  at  the  bank,"  which  is  a  Tibetan  idiom,  meaning  **  near." 
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So  sajing,  Naro  stood  like  a  colossal  Pgure  over  the  lake,  placing  his 
legs  on  its  opposite  banks,  and  in  metrical  language  thus  spoke  first  to 
Ea&kar  Tesi : 

Though  great  is  thy  fame, 

Yet  with  snow  thy  head  is  clad. 
Tlien  to  Mapan-yu-tsho : — 

Though  great  is  thy  name, 

Being  water,  by  water  thou  art  crossed. 
Lastly  to  Melarepa : — 

Though  great  is  thy  fame. 

Yet  in  old  age  halt'  naked^  thou  liest. 

From  thy  mouth  out  pours  a  pretty  song. 

Thy  hands  an  iron  trident  hold ; 

Save  this  no  wonders  in  thee  lie. 
Then  in  exclamation,  to  his  gods : — 

Thou  unchangeable  Bon-yun-tufiku  Ye-^en,^ 

And  thou  legion  of  exalted  gods ! 

Thou  wrathful  Tho-gyal,  sucker  of  blood 

With  widely  yawning  mouth ! 

Thou  nine-headed  Vu-gupa 

Who  wieldest  twice  nine  arms, 

And  whose  incarnation  Gye-god  is. 

Thy  head  what  prodigies  holds ! 

Thy  sister  is  Srin-gyalma. 

I  Bon-chhun  am  her  devotee. 
Then  looking  defiantly  towards  Je-tsun : — > 

Mii-acles — if  shewn,  should  be  shewn  like  this. 
Hearing  this  challenge,  Je-tsun  sat  himself  down,  covering  the  lake 
Mapan.      Lo!    it  was  a  curious  sight.     The   lake   did  not  contract,  nor 
did  Je-tsun  enlarge  his  body,  yet  each  exactly  fitted  on  the  other. 
He  then  sang  this  Hymn — 

Ho !  Ho  !  Demon  come  and  hear ! 

On  the  top  of  the  Vulture-peaked  hill,'^ 

On  the  exalted  throne — by  eight  lions  borne. 

The  Victor  S'4kya  Thuba  sits  ; 

Matchless  and  one  with  him  in  wisdom. 

In  the  mansion  of  Virtue,  called  Hogmin, 

'  Referring  to  his  Indian  ascetic  dress. 

^  The  ideal  image  of  the  Bonpo. 

*  Gfidhi-akuta  Parvata  on  which  S'likya  Si^ha  used  to  sit  in  yo§;a. 

c  c 
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The  great  sixth  Buddha  Dorje-ChhaA*  presides, 
In  spirit  with  the  Divine  Mother  united. 
In  the  sages  Tilo  and  Naropa  he  became  incarnate. 
The  latter,  who  kept  the  door  of  S'ri  Nalendra, 
And  the  Lochava  Sangye-Marpa, — 
These  I  ask  for  benediction. 
I,  famed  far  and  wide, 

To  carry  out  the  word  of  Marpa  of  Lha-brag, 
Have  come  to  Tesi  to  meditate, 
For  my  own  and  others'  good. 
And  now,  O  heretical  Bonpo,  comest  thou  ? 
Let  me  retort  on  thee  with  a  repartee  I 
Kankar  Tesi  of  great  fame. 
Whose  crest  with  snow  is  white, — 
So  white  is  Buddha's  faith. 
Mapan,  the  famed  lake  of  Turquoise, 
Whose  water  over  water  runs, — 
So  all  matter  in  vacuity  is  lost. 
I,  Melarepa  of  great  fame, 
An  old  man  who  naked  lies, 
Am  sprung  from  Wisdom  and  Remembrance.^ 
My  lips  sing  a  little  song. 
For  all  Nature  at  which  I  look 
Serves  me  for  a  book. 
The  iron  staff  that  my  hands  hold, 
Guides  me  across  the  ocean  of  migratory  life. 
I  rule  over  mind  and  light. 
For  prodigies  and  miracles  to  shew 
I  depend  not  on  earthly  gods. 
Tesi,  the  Prince  of  the  World's  Mounts, 
To  Buddhists  in  general  possession  yields. 
And  to  Melarepa  chiefly  and  his  votaries. 
Ye  heretical  Bonpo  be  useful  and  good, 
Come  and  embrace  the  sacred  Dharma  I 
If  you  do  not, — vanquished  by  miracles. 
Go  hence  to  other  and  distant  lands  I 
Beware  of  such  prodigies  in  future  ! 
He  then  held  lake  Mapan  on  the  tip  of  his  thumb, 

•  This  is  the  chief  Buddha  or  Dharmakaya  of  the  Gclugpa  scbooL 
'  That  is,  the  virtue  of  rememhrance  of  former  Buddhas. 
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N'aro  JBon-ehhuji, — This  time  your  miracle  appeared  somewhat 
wonderful.  As  I  arrived  here  prior  to  you,  allow  me  to  remain  along 
with  you.  Let  us  try  a  second  feat  in  showing  miracles  to  see  who 
wins! 

Je^tsun. — I  cannot  condescend  to  exhibit  religious  miracles  in  rivalry 

with  a  juggling  enemy ;  if  you  cannot  adopt  my  religion,   better  remove 

yourself  elsewhere. 

Naro. — I  cannot  cast  off  the   faith   of  Yun-drun    from    my  mind. 

If    in    exhibiting   miracles  you  can  defeat  me,  I  shall  out    of  my   own 

accord   go  away.     But  you   cannot  use  force  against  me ;  for  to  kill  me  or 

to  beat  me,  is  against    your  vows  of  religion.     By  no   other   means   can 

you  drive  me  out.     Come,  therefore,  let  us  try  another  feat ! 

He  then  advanced  to  make  Bon-kor,  i.  0.,  to  go  round  the  sacred  peak 
of  Tesi  from  right  to  left.  On  the  other  hand,  Je-tsun  performed  the 
"  Chho-kor,'*  i.  e.,  circumambulated  from  left  to  right  according  to  the 
Buddhist  method.  Coming  thus  from  opposite  directions,  the  parties  met 
together  near  a  huge  rock  called  Phapon,  situated  iu  the  north-eastern 
Jon  of  the  country. 

Naro. — Your  circumambulation  is  well  done,  now  let  us  once  more  do 
the  same  according  to  the  Bon  fashion ! 

So  saying  and  catching  Je-tsuu's  hands,  he  attempted  to  draw  him 
towards  his  own  way. 

Je-tsun, — Even  if  I  move  in  the  wrong  way,  I  shall  not  betake  myself 
to  the  contrary  faith  or  religion.  But  (added  he)  do  you  now  follow  our 
religion ! 

When  they  were  pulling  one  another  by  the  arm,  each  to  bring  the  other 
to  his  way  and  creed,  their  foot-marks  remained  imprinted  on  the  top  of 
the  rock  Phapong.  At  last  by  the  force  of  holiness,  Je-tsun  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  Boupo  towards  his  own  way  of  circumambulation.  When 
arrived  at  the  northern  back  of  Tesi,  Naro  said, — "  from  behind  this  let 
us  make  the  Bon-kor*'. 

Je-tsun, — If  you  can. 

Naro. — This  time  you  may  have  appeared  great,  but  let  us  once  again 
wrestle ! 

So  saying,  he  hurled  a  piece  of  rock  of  the  size  of  a  yak,  towards 
Phapon.  Je-tsun  also  at  the  same  time  threw  one  twice  as  large  as 
Naro's. 

Naro, — This  time  you  have  won,  but  one  or  two  winnings  are  no 
test  at  all.     Come  let  us  try  again  ! 

Je-tsun, — If  the  sun,  moon  and  the  stars  all  combine  to  throw  lustre, 
yet  the  sun  and  moon  can  alone  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  world,  so  if  you  and 
I  wrestle  together,  you  cannot  be  equal  to  me.     Tesi  therefore  has  passed 
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under  mj  sway.  I  am  victorious.  For  jour  satisfaction  and  also  in  order 
that  all  men  may  see  the  superior  mi^ht  of  Dharma,  jou  may  try  another 
feat.  Je-tsun  therefore  sat  on  the  cavern  called  Padma-Phug,^  on  the 
western  Jon  of  Tesi.  When  the  Bonpo  reached  the  eastern  side,  Je-tsuu 
from  the  west,  stretching  his  legs,  trod  on  the  cell  of  the  Bonpo,  where  he 
left  a  foot-mark,  and  said, — "  if  you  can  do  the  like,  come  and  do  it."  Naro 
attempted  from  the  east  to  reach  it  with  his  leg  by  stretching  it  to  the  west 
but  it  did  not  go  half  the  way.  Seeing  this,  the  Asuras  (Demons)  from  th^ 
skies  broke  into  loud  laughter.  The  Bonpo,  who  was  a  little  ashamed,  again 
wanted  to  try  another  feat  and  advanced  to  perform  the  Bon-kor.  Je-tsun 
himself  having  proceeded  with  his  Ghho-kor,  they  met  to  the  south  of  Tesi, 
when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell.  At  this,  Je-tsun,  wanting  a  place  of 
shelter,  asked  him  whether  he  could  construct  the  walls  or  the  superstructure 
of  the  house,  which  he  meant  to  erect  for  shelter. 

Naro, — I  shall  undertake  to  contttruot  the  root. 

Je-tsun  now  commanded  the  Phapon  to  come  to  the  spot  and  leave  a 
portion  of  his  body  to  serve  him  as  a  wall  Phapon  consented,  and  lo  I 
there  was  erected  a  huge  fabric  without  a  roof.  Naro-Bon-chhun  several 
times  attempted  to  put  a  stone  roof  over  the  wall,  but  every  time  bo 
failed. 


Naro, — You  call  me  a  juggler,  but  it  is  you  who  every  time  I  have 
seen  play  the  part  of  a  juggler.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  these  your  miracles. 
Both  you  and  I,  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  shall  run  a  race  up  to  the  top  of 
Tesi.  Bt^  it  settled  that  whichever  of  us  shall  reach  the  top  of  Kan-Tesi 
quicker,  will  get  possesflion  of  it.  It  will  then  be  seen  which  of  us  pos<r 
Besses  the  chief  perfection. 

Je-tsun  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  remarked, — *'  what  pity  !  you 
mistake  the  light  of  Bon-bum  for  the  chief  perfection.  He  who  possesses 
it  should  be  able  to  see  his  own  face.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do 
gO,  one  must  embracfs  the  system  of  meditation  prescribed  in  our 
religion". 

Naro, — What  good  and  evil  lie  in  your  mind  and  in  mine,  what  the 
difference  is  between  the  Bpn  and  Buddhist  religions,  whether  your  previous 
prodigies  are  mere  illusions  or  proceed  from  propitiation, — I  cannot  make 
out.  Now  let  us  be  sure  pf  seeing  which  of  us  can  be  ou  the  top  of  Tesi 
earlier. 

The  proposal  was  accepted  by  Je-tsun.  In  the  meantime  Naro-Bon« 
chhuA  diligently  offered  prayer  to  his  tutelary  deity,  whije  Je-tsw 
steadily  appli64  himself  tp  the  exercise  of  his  ascetic  rites. 

*  Lot^a  Cavern. 
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At  the  dawn  of  the  15tb,  Naro-Bon-chhuA  being  dressed  in  a  blue 
fur-dress,  playing  the  cjmbal,  called  '*  8hang^\  and  mounting  a  tam- 
bourine, went  towards  the  skj.  The  pupils  of  Je-tsun,  seeing  this,  went 
to  him  and  found  him  fast  asleep.  One  of  the  pupils  named  Ue-chhu& 
addressed  him ; — *' Venerable  Sir !  Naro-Bon-chhun,  early  in  the  morning, 
riding  his  own  tambourine,  flew  towards  the  skj.  By  this  time  he  has  reached 
the  waist  of  Tesi.**  Je  tsun  being  still  in  bed,  his  pupil  thought  that  the 
Bonpo  had  gained  the  day  and  carried  off  the  possession  of  the  place.  Ear« 
neatly  he  pressed  Je-tsun  to  get  up,  and  the  same  was  done  by  all  the  pupils. 
Je-tsun  now  looked  with  fixed  eyes  towards  Tesi  and  said — **  behold !  the 
Bonpo,  being  unable  to  climb  the  precipice,  has  gone  round  it.*'  Then  in  a 
ficger*8  snapping  he  mounted  the  sun-beam  and,  by  spreading  his  raiment 
as  outspread  wings,  flew  towards  the  top  of  Tesi,  which  he  reached  in  a 
moment  along  with  the  glowing  sun.  At  this  time  the  Lamas  belonging 
to  Je-tsun 's  order  and  the  god  Chakra  Sambara  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  triumph  of  Je-tsun.  When  Naro-Bon- 
ehhun  was  attempting  to  rise  above  the  neck  of  Tesi,  he  fell  down,  and  his 
tambourine  roiled  down  towards  the  southern  valley  of  Tesi. 


III.— PART  I.— EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TIBETi. 

(Introduction.) 

prior  to  the  advent  of  S'akya  Sijjiha,*  during  the  war  between  the 
five  Pdn^avas  and  the  twelve  legions'  of  Kaurava  armies,  one  of  the 
warrior  princes,  named  Rtipati*,  through  dread  of  war,  fled  towards  the 
snowy  country  of  Tibet.  For  fear  of  being  pursued  by  the  enemy  or  by 
his  suzerain,  the  chief  of  the  Kauravas,  for  deserting  the  field,  he  dressed 
himself  in  female  attire,  and  with  only  one  thousand  followers  took  shelter 

1  The  following  acconnt  of  Tibetan  history  is  obtained  from  original  sources. 
I  have  consulted  Debther-^on-po,  Chho  ju^  by  Bd-ton,  Ga-nag-gi-tsi,  and  the 
original  ancient  records  of  Tibet  called  Ao^-gyi-yiK-tshaA-niA-pa,  &o.,  &c.  The 
preparation  of  a  complete  history  of  Tibet  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
date  for  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  collecting  materials  is  under  con- 
tanplation. 

I  Indian  legions  amounting  to  one  Akshauhii^i  or  .Tibetan  Pofi-tshog. 
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in  Tibet.  He  found  the  country,  Pugyal,  (for  such  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Tibet,  which  in  later  times  was  converted  into  Bod,^)  widely  peo- 
pled by  a  race  of  men,  still  in  a  primitive  state.  They  welcomed  him  as 
their  king.  By  his  mild  and  peaceful  behaviour  he  won  their  affection  and 
ruled  over  them  for  many  years.  Under  his  and  his  descendants*  rule 
the  people  multiplied,  enjoyed  prosperity  and  developed  the  arts.  Prom 
Ktipati  to  the  foundation  of  monarchy  in  Tibet  by  SS^ah-Thi-tsanpo,* 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth- century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  history 
of  Tibet  is  very  obscure.  During  this  long  interval,  after  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Bupati,  the  country  was  partitioned  into  several  petty  states,  ruled 
by  insignificant  native  chieftains  and  princes.  Of  this  uninteresting  period 
scarcely  any  reliable  record,  traditional  or  legendary,  is  extant,  sufficient  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  earliest  history  of  Tibet.  Among  the  ancient 
records,  the  Debther-^^onpo^  and  the  Chho  Jun^  are  by  far  the  most  correct. 
Their  authors  appear  to  have  been  less  influenced  by  love  of  the  marvellous, 
or  the  appetite  for  wonders,  which  marks  all  early  oriental  writings,  and 
to  have  collected  their  materials  in  an  exemplary  spirit  of  sober  investigation. 
The  Debther-!^onpo  and  the. Chho  Juii  are  therefore  unique  and  rare 
ancient  historical  records  of  Tibet.  According  to  them,  the  country  was 
peopled  at  the  same  time  as  India,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  Kalpa, 
a  fact  accepted  by  most  modern  native  historians.  The  Gyal-rab  or 
royal  pedigree,  written  by  the  fifth  Gyalwa-Rinpochhe,  and  Mani  Kah- 
bum,  one  of  the  oldest  legendary  works,  ascribed  to  king  Sron- 
tsan-gampo,  besides  other  works  of  historical  fiction,  give  altogether  a 
different  and  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tibetans.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  Kalachakra,^  Manju^ri  mdla  tantra,^^  and  Ashta-sdhasrika,^^ 
Buddha  foretold  that  his  religion  would  be  widely  diffused  in  the  snowy 
country  of  the  north,  where  many  Saints  would  also  appear. 

^  Tho  Tibetan  b  when  unaccompanied  by  any    other  letter  is  pronounced  like 
p  slightly  aspirated,  and  the  final  d  in  Tibetan  is  always  mute.     Therefore  Bod  or 

l^Q  is  pronounced  as  Fo  or  Fu  of  Fu  gyaL 

db^'QS^'  Chho«-Abyunj  in  Tibetan  by  when  preceded  by  h  is  pronounced 


8 

as^'. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MoNABCHT  (416  B.  C.  TO  017  A.  D.) 
(Bon  Period.) 

Four  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  according  to  Buton's^^  chronology, 
after  the  nirvana  of  Buddha,  in  the  year  416  B.  C,  was  horn  in  India,  !Nahi- 
Thi-tsanpo^^  the  first  of  the  Tihetan  kings  who  established  universal  sway 
over  Tibet.  The  fifth  son  of  king  Prasenajit  of  Koiala^*  was  born  with 
obliquely  drawn  eyes  and  light  blue  eyebrows  of  the  colour  of  turquoise. 
As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  mother's  womb,  the  infant  was  found  possessed 
of  webbed  fingers  and  two  rows  of  teeth,  fully  developed,  and  white  as  a 
conch  shell.  Apprehending  great  evil  from  such  ominous  signs  in  the  in- 
fant,* the  parents  packed  it  up  in  a  copper  vessel  and  floated  it  away  on  the 
river  Gangd.  A  farmer  finding  it,  carried  it  to  his  wife  who  nursed  it. 
Being  a  simple-hearted  man,  he  did  not  try  to  pass  oft  the  child  as  his 
own,  but  revealed  the  truth ;  and  the  strange  story  of  the  forlorn  royal 
child  became  known  to  all.  Informed  of  the  antecedents  of  his  life,  how 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  ^Ganga  by  his  royal  parents  and  nursed  by 
the  good  farmer's  wife,  the  youth's  mind  was  overcast  with  sorrow  and 
thoughtfulness.  Being  born  a  prince,  he  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  apply 
itself  to  the  lowly  pursuits  of  a  farmer's  life.  After  passing  many  a  day 
in  anxiety  and  melancholy,  he  quitted  the  farmer's  house,  bidding  his  country 
a  mournful  farewell,  with  a  firm  determination  either  to  reign  as  a  king  or 
not  live  at  all.  He  proceeded  northward  to  the  Himalaya  mountains 
subsisting  on  wild  fruit.  Unmindful  of  the  difliculties  of  a  mountain 
journey  or  of  death,  he  travelled  further  and  further  north,  till  by  the 
blessing  of  Arya  Chenressig  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Lhari^^  snowy 
mountains  of  Tibet  and  surveyed  the  surrounding  regions.     His  heart  was 

^'  The  great  Tibetan  author  Buton  was  bom  at  Tho-phng  in  the  year  1290  A.  D. 
He  became  the  abbot  of  the  Shalu  monastery  near  Tasilhunpo.  He  was  the  first 
great  Tibetan  scholar  who  compiled  the  two  well-known  Encyclopa)dias  of  the  Bud- 
dhist scriptures,  called  Kah-gyur  and  Tan-gyur,  which  were  formerly  scattered  in 
detached  pieces  among  different  monasteries.  Ho  wrote  the  great  critical  chronologi- 
cal work,  called  Ehapa-kah-chad,  which  is  followed  by  the  Gclugpa  writers,  and 
composed  40  volumes  in  different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  astrology,  medicine 
and  history. 

^  This  famous  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  India  to  be  bom  in  a  royal 
family  of  undefiled  race  in  order  to  spread  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  The  spirit  of  Chen- 
re  -88g  entered  into  him  to  make  him  one  of  the  dynasty  of  Prasenajit. 

"  «1NQI'SQ|'  Kasabi  rgyal,  i,  e.,  King  of  Kasala. 
"^'^'i-  or  ^'i'  of  Bod. 
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delighted  on  descrying  land  on  the  north,and  gradually  descending  as  it  were 
from  heaven,  down  the  slopes,  he  arrived  at  Tsan-than,^^  a  great  plateau 
with  four  passages  on  its  four  sides.  Here  he  was  met  hy  many  natives,  who, 
struck  with  the  graceful  looks  of  the  stranger,  asked  him  respectfully,  who  he 
was,  and  where  he  came  from.  He  replieil  to  them  by  signs  (for  he  knew  not 
their  language)  that  he  was  a  prince,  and  pointing  his  finger  towards  the 
top  of  Lhari,  he  showed  the  direction  he  had  come  from.  The  Tibetans, 
who  were  sure  they  had  seen  him  come  from  the  direction  of  heaven,  took 
him  for  a  god  who  had  descended  from  the  celestial  regions.  Prostrating  them- 
selves before  him,  they  entreated  him  to  be  their  king,  an  offer  which  he 
gladly  accepted.  Then  placing  him  on  a  chair,  they  carried  him  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  central  country.  From  being  borne  on  the  back  of  men« 
seated  on  a  chair,  he  was  called  by  the  name  of  fi^al^-Thi-tsanpu^^.  He  erected 
the  great  palace  of  Yumbu  Lagan,^^  on  the  site  of  which  Lhasa,  was 
built  in  later  days.  He  married  a  Tibetan  lady  named  Nam  Mug-mug,^*  who^ 
says  the  legend,  was  a  fairy.  After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  many 
years,  which  was  marked  by  the  dispensation  of  wise  and  impartial  justice, 
the  king  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Mug-Thi-tsanpo.^  The  first 
seven  kings,  counting  from  fi'ah-Thi-tsaupo,  are  well  known  by  the 
designation  of  Namgyi-Thi^^.  Di-gdm-tsanpo,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
S^ah-Thi,  was  married  to  Lu-tsan-mer-cham,^  by  whom  he  had  three  sous. 
His  minister,  named  Lo-nam,  was  a  irery  ambitious  man,  who  rebelled 
against  him.     An  internecine  war  followed  in  which  the  king  was  killed. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  the  use  of  the  coat  of  mail  (khrab)  was  fii'st 
introduced  into  Tibet  from  Mar-Khdm.^  The  victorious  minister,  having 
married  one  o£  the  widows  of  the  late  king,  usurped  the  throne  and  obliged 
the  three  princes  to  fly  towards  Kon-po.  He  reigned  for  several  years. 
The  widow  of  the  late  king  and  mother  of  the  three  princes,  by  invoking  the 
goblin  Yar-lha-^ampo,  got  a  son,  who  eventually  rising  to  the  post  of 

"  qia^'aq*  in  the  Province  of  dVt. 

>'  ^fiabt  l>A<^k ;  khri,  chair ;  dtsanpo,  king  (chair-borne king).  See  Note  6  on  p.  212. 
^T8anpo(z^^^*v)  is  a  purely  ancient  Tibetan  word  meaning  the  powerful.  Btsan 
means  a  spirit,  and  po  is  the  Babetantive  particle  which  also  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  definite  article. 

'^  ^Kam  B  heaven,  gyi  »  of^  Khri  *-  throne ;  hence  celestial  throne. 
a»  A  province  of  Kham  on  the  north-west  of  If  \dV$), 
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minister  killed  the  nsurper.  He  now  invited  the  three  exiled  princes  from 
Kon*pOy  the  eldest  of  whom  named  Chja-Thi-tsanpo^  quietly  ascended 
his  ancestral  throne.  Chja-Thi^gjal  was  married  to  Bom-than.  During 
his  reign  the  Bon  religion  spread  largely  over  Tibet.  Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
marrying  Sd-d in- din,  begat  Difi-Thi-tsanpo,  whose  son,  by  his  queen  Sa-tham- 
\A\ka\  was  king  So-Thi'-tsanpo.  So-Thi-tsanpo  was  married  to  Dog-mer- 
mer  by  whom  he  got  Mer-Thi-tsanpo,  who  by  bis  wife  Dag-Kyi  Lhamo 
Karmo  had  a  son  Dag-Thi-tsanpo.  This  king  married  Srib- Kyi- Lhamo, 
of  whom  was  born  Srib-Thi-tsanpo.  These  kings  are  said  to  have 
ascended  to  the  skies,  being  carried  there  by  their  queens  who  were 
celestial  beings,  in  consequence  of  which  their  mortal  relics  were  not  left 
below.  The  ancient  Tibetans  while  giving  an  Aryan  origin  to  their  first 
sovereigns,  did  not  fail  to  show  greater  regard  for  their  country  by 
giving  their  princess  an  altogether  divine  origin.  Srib-thi-tsanpo  married 
Sa-tsan-luii.je,  who  gave  birth  to  .the  celebrated  king  Di-gum-tsanpo, 
under  whom  the  Bon  religion  became  greatly  diffused  in  Tibet.  Both  he 
and  his  father  are  well  known  in  Tibet  by  the  title  of  Parkyi-din.*^  The 
names  of  all  these  kings,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  were  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  names  of  their  parents,  the  mother's  name  generally  preceding 
that  of  the  father.  Bom-thafi  gave  birth  to  king  Esholeg  whose  son, 
by  Mu-cham  Bramana,  was  king  Desholeg.  Desho  married  Lu-man-mermo 
who  gave  birth  to  Thisholeg,  who  again  by  his  Queen  Tsan-mo-gur-man 
had  a  son  Guru-leg.  Guru  married  Tsho-mandon  who  gave  birth  to 
Do&-shi-leg,  who  married  Man-pumo  and  by  her  had  a  son  Isho- 
leg  whose  son  by  Md-cham  was  Ssa  nam-Ssin-de.  The  six  succeeding 
kings  were  designated  by  the  title  of  Sdi-leg,  meaning  the  excellent 
of  the  land.  Ssanam  Ssin-de  married  the  fairy  Tsho-man-thi-kar 
of  whom  De-Phrul-Nam-Shun  Tsan  was  born.  This  prince  was  married 
to  Se  f^an  manma  who  gave  birth  to  Se-Nol-De,  whose  son  by  Lu 
mo-mer-ma  was  SeNol-po  De,  who  again  by  Mo-tsho  begat  De  Nol- 
Nam.  This  last  prince  married  Thi-Man-Jema  who  gave  birth  to  De 
Nolpo,  who  again  by  his  wife  Se  tsun-i^an  Je  had  a  son  De  Gyalpo. 
De  Gyalpo  was  married  to  Man-tsun-lug-goft  who  gave  birth  to  De- 
tin-tsan,  who  married  to  lS!^i-tsun-man  ma-Je  begat  Tori  Lofi-tsan  This 
succession  of  eight  kings  who  followed  the  Sai-leg  (^'^'^fi|<v)   ^^^^ 


M  g'|§*Xf^a^'q*   It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancient  Tibetan  word 

^iSai'CJ'  is  now  obsolete  being  replaced  by  the  word  rgyal  ($<9))  meaning  Victor 
and  equivalent  to  Sanskrit  Rij&. 

»  ^JC'S'iJc;'  t. «.,  The  soaier  of  the  middle  region. 

1)  D 
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distinguished  by  the  surname  D6.  All  the  queens  of  the  above  monarchs 
were  believed  to  be  superhuman  beings,  such  as  fairies  and  sirens,  who 
or  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures  had  assumed  human  forms.  They 
were  believed  to  have  gone  to  heaven  with  their  bodies,  taking  their  hus- 
bands with  them. 

In  fact  those  princesses  were  not  chosen  from  Tibetan  subjects  but  from 
the  families  of  the  independent  sovereign  princes  of  the  border  countries. 
In  Tibet  a  princess  is  called  Lhamo  or  goddess.  The  queens  who  came  next 
in  succession  were  generally  taken  from  among  the  subjects,  and  were  there* 
fore  of  human  origin.  It  was  in  the  27th  generation  of  the  royal  succession 
that  the  Bon  religion  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  when  the  sun  of 
Buddhism  was  shining  in  its  meridian  lustre  all  over  Jambudvipa  (says 
the  Debther  !^oupo),  snow-girdled  Tibet  remained  buried  in  the  impenetrable 
darkness  of  Bon  mysticism.  King  Tori  was  married  to  Din  tsiin  Chyan-ma 
who  gave  birth  to  Su-Thi-tsan  who  being  married  to  the  Princess  of  Maa 
named  Thi-Kar  begat  Thi-da-Pun-tsan.  This  last  prince  also  married 
a  Princess  of  lower  Kham  named  Lti  ten  by  whom  he  got  Thi-thog 
Jetsan.  All  these  princes  are  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  favoured  by 
Ohenressig,  though  Buddhism  was  as  yet  unknown  in  Tibet.  All  these 
five  kings  were  known  under  the  title  of  Tsan. 

In  the  year  441  A.  D.^  was  born  the  famous  Tibetan  king  Lha-tho- 
thori  ^S'an-tsan,  believed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Kuntu  Ssanpo.^^  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  21  st  year  of  his  age.  When  he  reached  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  521  A.  D.,  there  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
top  of  the  great  palace  of  Yumbu  Lagan  a  precious  chest,  which  when 
opened  was  found  to  contain  the  following  objects : 

(1.)     Dode-Ssamatog  (Sdtranta  Pi^aka). 

(2.)     Ser-kyi-Chhorten  (a  golden  miniature  shrine). 

(3.)     Pan-kon  Cbhyagya-Chhen  po  (a  sacred  treatise  on  palmistry  and 

mysticism). 

(4.)     Chintamani  Norpo  and  Phorpa  (a  Chintamani  gem  and  cup). 

Being  tlie  first  prince  who  was  favoured  by  heaven  with  the  precious  gift 
of  the  sacred  treasures,  Lha-thothori  has  been  deified  by  the  Tibetans. 
As  the  king,  sitting  in  council  with  his  ministers,  was  debating  on  the 
value  and  merit  of  the  divine  gift,  there  was  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 

•  _ 

'•  Varioufl  authors  give  different  dates  regarding  the  birth  of  this  monarch.  The 
chronology  adopted  by  me  tallies  with  facts.  Ran-tsan  was  his  real  name,  Lha 
thothori  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  In  Tibet  all  great  personages 
are  called  after  the  name  of  their  birth  places ;  for  instance  the  great  reformer 
of  Tibet  Lo-SsaA  tag-pa  is  called  TsonKhapa  from  TsonKha  his  native  place. 
Tson  means  onion,  Kha  a  bank. 

^  Kdntu  Ssan-po  is  also  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Bon  religion. 
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saying  that  in  the  fifth  generation  the  meaning  of  the  contents  should  he 
revealed.  The  king,  therefore,  carefully  preserved  them  in  his  jjalace  and 
under  the  name  of  San-wa  ]^anpo  daily  o:£Pcred  oblations  to  them.  In 
consequence  of  such  a  rare  instance  of  good  fortune,  the  king  retained  hid 
youthful  vigour  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  ten.  He  died 
in  the  year  561  A.  D.  at  the  age  of  120,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  fully 
a  centurj.  He  too  bore  the  appellation  of  Tsan  to  his  name  like  his  five 
predecessors.  Xing  Lha-thothon  married  the  Princess  No-Ssa-man-po-Je 
of  whom  king  Thi-Nan-Ssan-tsan  was  born.  The  latter  married  the 
Princess  of  Bron  of  whom  Bro-5fan-Dehu  was  born.  Bro-Ifan  was 
married  to  the  princess  of  Chliin  named  Lu-gyal  who  gave  birth  to  a  blind 
child. 

This  son  of  Bro  ^an  Dehu  was  disqualified  from  ascending  the 
throne  on  account  of  his  blindness.  As  there  was  no  other  heir,  nor  any 
possibility  of  the  queen  giving  birth  to  a  second  son,  ^he  blind  boy  after  a 
short  inteiTegnum  was  placed  on  the  throne.  At  his  coronation,  the  sacred 
treasures  called  iS'anpo  Sanwa  were  worshipped,  bj  virtue  of  which  the 
blind  king  regained  his  sight.  The  first  object  that  he  saw  being  a  !^an 
(or  wild  slieep)  running  on  the  Tagri  hill  near  Lhasa,  he  was  given 
the  name  of  Tagri  ^b.i\  Ssig  (the  seer  of  ovis  ammon  on  the  Tagri 
hills).  Se  mariied  Hol-gon  Ssan,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nam-ri-Sron-tsan.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  that  the 
Tibetans  got  their  first  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  medicine  from  China. 
The  prosperity  and  the  cattle-wealth  of  the  country  was  so  great  during 
tliis  period  that  the  king  built  his  palace  with  cement  moistened  with  the 
milk  of  the  cow  and  the  yak.  Once  riding  his  fiery  and  quick-footed  steed, 
named  Dovaii-Cban,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  banks  of  lake  Brag, 
sum  Dinma  (a  small  lake  north  of  Lhasa,  not  more  than  20  miles 
round) y  he  arrived  at  the  northern  desert  plain  where  he  slew  a  fierce 
Don  (wild  yak)  with  terrible  horns  called  Thal-Kar-ro-iin.  Then, 
while  riding  fast,  the  carcase  of  the  yak,  which  he  had  bound  with  the  straps 
of  his  saddle,  fell  down  on  the  ground.  In  order  to  take  it  up,  the  king 
alighted  from  his  horse,  when  he  found  himself  on  an  extensive  salt  bank. 
This  was  the  inexhaustable  mine  called  Chyaii-gi-tshva^  which  still 
supplies  the  greater  portion  of  Tibet  with  salt.  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  salt  mine,  there  was  a  very  scanty  supply  of  salt  in  Tibet.  The  king 
married  Bri-thon-Kar,  the  princess  of  Tshe-Pon,  by  whom  he  got  his 
only  son.  The  powerful  Namri-Sroii-tsan  died  in  the  year  630  A.  D., 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  illustrious  Sroii-tsan  Gampo,  with  whom 
opens  a  new  era  in  the  History  of  Tibet.  * 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MoBTAECHT  (600  A.  D.— 730  A.  D.) 

(Buddhist  period.) 

Sron-tsan-Qampo  was  born  A.  D.  OOO-Ol?.**  On  the  crown  of 
his  head  there  was  an  excrescence  believed  to  be  a  symbolic  representation 
of  Buddha  Amit&bha.  Although  it  was  very  bright  and  full  of  lustre,  yet 
he  used  to  cover  it  Vith  a  red  satin  bead-band.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
ascended  the  throne.  During  this  period  were  discovered,  in  certain  caverns 
of  rocks  and  recesses  of  mountains,  many  self^created  images  of  ChenrS- 
ssig,^  the  divine  mother  Tar^,  Hayagriva  and  other  gods,  besides  many 
inscriptions  including  the  six  mystic  syllables  *'  Om-mani-padme-huj|i.*' 

The  king  visited  these  images  and  made  oblations  to  them  with  his 
own  hands.  With  the  help  of  his  subjects  he  built  a  lofty  nine-storied 
palace  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Potala  now  stands  built  out  of  its 
ruins.  He  had  immense  armies,  besides  innumerable  reserve  troops  of  spirits 
over  whom  by  force  of  his  charms  he  had  great  command.  The  fame  of  the 
wisdom  and  martial  valour  of  this  double-headed  prince,  as  he  was  called 
from  the  excrescence  over  his  head,  reached  the  border  countries,  whose  sover- 
eigns sent  ambassadors  to  his  court  with  letters  and  rich  presents.  He 
returned  their  kindness  in  a  way  that  was  most  becoming  in  a  sovereign  of 
his  rank.  While  yet  very  young,  Sron-tsan  Gampo  evinced  great  intelli- 
gence  and  sagacity  in  dealing  with  his  dependent  princes  and  improving 
friendship  with  independent  potentates.  Although  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  written  language  in  Tibet,  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  this,  yet  Sron- 
tsan  managed  to  communicate  with  the  foreign  kings  in  their  own  lan- 
guages. He  had  learnt  many  of  the  border  languages,  which  helped  him 
in  conducting  conversation  with  the  Indian  and  Chinese  ambassadors.  He 
acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit,  Palpa  (Newari)  and  Chinese. 
These  rare  qualifications,  and  especially  his  inclination  towards  Bud- 
dhism, made  people  believe  him  to  be  an  incarnation  of  some  divinity.  He 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  brought  the 
neighbouring  princes  under  subjection.  As  soon  as  he  got  clear  of  all 
military  difficulties,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  propagation  of  Buddhism 
in  Tibet.  He  clearly  saw  that  a  written  language  was  most  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  religion,  and  more  particularly  to  the  institution  of 
laws  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  as  long  as  this  all  important  want 

^  Tibetan  historians  do  not  agree  in  their  aoconnts  of  the  exact  date  of  this  sover- 
eign'^birth,  but  their  dates  rsnge  between  COO  to  617  A.  D.  He  is  the  avowed  in-* 
carnation  of  Chen-re-ssig. 

»  Jf^'^N'Cl^*l<V'  ipyan-ra»  ^Seig*  or  Avalokitefivara. 
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remained  unsupplied,  no  success  in  either  could  be  ensured.  He,  therefore, 
sent  Sambho^,  son  of  Anu,  with  sixteen  companions,  to  study  carefully  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  thereby  obtain  access  to  the  sacred  literature  o£ 
the  Indian  Buddhists.  He  also  instructed  them  to  devise  means  for  the 
invention  of  a  written  language  for  Tibet  by  adapting  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
bet to  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  Tibetan  dialect.  He  furnished  the 
members  of  the  mission  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  to  make  presents  to 
their  Indian  professors.  They  safely  reached  their  destination  in  Aryd- 
varta,  where,  under  the  Buddhist  sage  Livikara,  Sambhofa  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  sixty-four  different  characters 
known  in  the  Arya  land.  Under  Pandit  Devavid  Siqiha  they  learnt  the 
Kaldpa,  Chandra  and  Sdrasvata  grammars  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  They 
also  mastered  the  twenty-one  treatises  of  aphorisms  and  mysticism  of  the 
Buddhist  creed.  Afler  returning  to  Tibet,  they  propitiated  Manju^ri  the 
god  of  learning,  and  framed  the  system  of  Tibetan  characters,  viz.,  the 
U-chan  or  "letters  provided  with  heads"  (m4tras)  adapted  from  the 
Devanigari,  and  the  U-me  or  ''headless"  from  the  Wartu,  and  thus 
introduced  a  copious  system  of  written  language  into  Tibet.  They  com- 
posed the  great  grammatical  work  called  SumChu  dag-yig.  The  king 
ordered  the  intelligent  class  of  people  to  be  taught  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  many  Sanskrit  Buddhist  books  to  be  translated  into 
Tibetan,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  He  then 
required  all  his  subjects  by  royal  edicts,  to  observe  the  ten  virtues  besides 
the  following  sixteen  moral  virtues : 

(1.)     To  have  faith  in  KonChhog  (god)  (^a^'9lib^). 

(2.)     The  performance  of  religious  observances  and  study. 

(3.)     To  honour  one's  parents. 

(4.)     To  respect  the  meritorious  and  to  promote  the  talented. 

(5.)     To  honour  the  elders  as  well  as  those  who  are  of  high  birth,  &o. 

(6.)    To  pay  attention  to  relatives  and  friends. 

(7.)    To  be  patriotic  and  useful  to  one's  own  country. 

(8.)     To  be  honest  and  upright.  * 

(9.)     To  know  the  good  use  of  food  and  wealth. 

(10.)  '  To  follow  the  example  of  the  good. 

(11.)     To  be  grateful  and  return  the  kindness  of  benefactors. 

(12.)     To  use  just  weights  and  measures. 

(18.)     To  be  free  from  jealousy  by  establishing  concord  and  harmony 

with  all. 

(14.)     Not  to  listen  to  the  words  of  women. 

(15.)     To  be  gentle  and  polite  in  speech  and  acquire  skill  in  conversa- 
tion. 

(16.)    To  bear  sufferings  and  distress  with  patience  and  meekness. 
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By  inculcating  these  sixteen  moral  virtues,  he  greatly  promoted  the 
present  and  future  well-being  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.     From  the 
seashore  of  southern  India   he  procured  for  himself  a  self-created  image 
of  Chenressig  with  eleven  faces   made   of  Naga-sara   sandal  wood.     He 
married  a  Nepali  Princess,  the  daughter  of  Jyoti-Varma  king  of  Nepal, 
who  brought  him  seven  precious  dowers,   the  images  of   Akshobhya  and 
Maitreya   and   a  sandal-image   of    Tar4,    the   gem   named   Eatnadeva,  a 
mendicant's  platter  made  of  lapis-lazuli  or  Vaidurya.     Then,  hearing  the 
report  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the   Princess   Hun-shin    Kun-jd  the 
daughter  of   Seng^-tsanpo   or  the  Lion  King  (Chinese  Thai-Tsung^^)  of 
China,  he  sent  his  celebrated  Prime  Minister  Gar  with  a  hundred  officers 
to   China.     After  repeated   negotiations    the     proposal    was     agreed     to. 
Many  stories  are  recorded  in   connection   with   this  marriage   of   which 
I  here  give  one.     As  the  number  of  candidates  for  the   princess's  hand 
was  very   great,  the  king,  unable  to  decide  whom  to  choose  or  whom  to 
reject,  at  last  declared  that  he  should  bestow  the  princess  on  that  prince 
whose  minister  by  dint  of  sharpness  of  sense  and  quickness  of  understand- 
ing  would   stand  first   in  merit   and  intelligence.      In  the   first   ordeal, 
the  king  laid  before  the  assembled  minister  a   buckler   constructed  of   a 
coil  of  turquoise,  with  one  end  terminating  in   the    centre   and   the   other 
at  the  edge.     He  required  them  to  pass  a  string  through  the  aperture  of 
the  coil  from  one  end  to  the  other.     It  was  a  great  puzzle  to  all  except 
to  the  shrewd   Tibetan  minister  Gar,  who  tying  one  end  of  a  thread  to 
the  narrow   waist  of   a  queen   ant,  gently  blew  it  forward  through   the 
coil.     The  ant,  dragging  the  thread   easily,   came   out   at  the  other  end 
to  the  great  wonder  of  all.     The   king,  not   liking  to    send   his   favourite 
daughter  to  such  a  distant  and  barbarous  country  as  Tibet,  devised  repeat- 
ed trials  in  all  of  which  the  cunning  minister  acquitted  himself  well.     The 
reluctance  of  the  king  was  at  last  overcome  by  various  contrivances,  and  he 
at  last  determined  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  daughter  finally.     He  ordered 
500  handsome  girls  of  the  princess's  age  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  kind  of 
appurel  as  his  daughter,  and  exhibited  them  before  the  assembled  ambassadors 
along   with   the   princess   herself.     The   shrewd   Tibetan,    never   wanting 
in  resources,  had  studied  the  countenance  of  the  princess ;  moreover  being 
secretly  informed  of  the  king's  design,  he  had  taken  some  hints  about   the 
identification  of  the  princess  from  an  old  nurse  in  the  royal  household. 
By  these  means,  the  Minister  Gar  at  once  recognized  the  real  princess,  and 
gently  pulling  the  edge  of  her  robe,  he  claimed  her  for  his  liege  lord.     The 

'*  King  Thai-Tsung  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  China,  was  the  son 
of  Lyyean  the  founder  of  the  Tang  djmasty  of  China  A.  D.  622.  Thai-Tsung  ascended 
the  throne  abdicated  by  his  father  in  his  fiivour  in  the  year  625,  when  Sron-tsan  was 
reigning  on  the  throne  of  (Yum-bu  Laga&)  Tibet. 
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trials  ended  here.     When  it  was  fully  settled  that  the  princess  should  go  to 
Tibet,  she  addressed  the  king,  "  Sire,  as  it  has  pleased  your  Imperial  Majesby 
to  send  me  to  Bod,  a  country  where  there  is  no  religion,  I  pray  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  take  with  me  the  great  image  of  Buddha,  and  several  volumes  of 
Buddhist  scriptures,  besides  a  few  treatises  on  medicine  and  astrology."  The 
king  accordingly  granted  her  prayer  and  gave  them  as  parts  of  her  dowry. 
Hearing  that  Tibet  was  a  very  poor  country,  he   sent   with  the   princess 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  for  her  use  in  Tibet.     The  union  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Chenrossig  in  Sron-tsan,  and  of  the  two  incarnations  of  the  divine 
mothers  (Tara)  in  the  persons  of  the  two  princesses  produced  great  joy  and 
happiness  in  the  palace  of  Yumbu-lagan.     The  two  princesses,  come  from 
two  great  centres  of  Buddhism,  viz.,  China  and  Nepal,  jointly  exerted  their 
influence  for  the  propagation  of  Buddhism.     First  of  all  they  converted  the 
king  whose  inclination  to  it  was  so  i-emarkably  manifested  in  his  adopting 
the  moral  tenets  obtained  by  Thon-mi  Sambhota  from  India.     The  country 
of  Tibet  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  four  great  continents,  like  the 
heaving  breast  of  a  Srin.mo,^^  ti^e  king  thought  of  making  *t  the  fountain 
of  religion  by  filling  it  with  monasteries.    He  erected  one  hundred  and  eight 
temples — four  in  the  suburbs  of  his  capital,  four  in  its  centre,  four  at  the  four 
comers  of  his  kingdom,  and  so  on.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  erected  the 
two  great  temples  called  Rimochhe  and  Lhasa  Prul  nan  ki  Tsug-la  khan^  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  two  images  of  Akshobhya  and  S'akya  respectively.  Thus 
in  the  year  639  A.  D.  king  Sron-tsan  Gampo  founded  Lhasa  the  renowned 
capital  of  Tibet.  The  hill  called  Chagpori  being  considered  as  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  king  erected  his  new  palace  upon  it.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  sent  his  ministers  to  North  China  to  erect  108  chapels  at  Ile-vo-tse-na, 
the  chosen  residence  of  ManjuM  towards  the  north  of  Pekin.     He  invited 
the  great  Pandits  Knsara  and  S'ankara  Brahmana  from  India,  Pandit  S^ila 
Man ju  from  Nepdl,  and  Hwa-Shan  Maha-tshefrom  China,  Sambhofa,  Lha-lun 
dorje  pal  and  other  translators,  for  the  great  work  of  translation  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  originals,  in  the  newly 
formed  written  language  of  Tibet.     The  king  had  no  children  by  the  two 
princesses,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  marry  two  more  prin- 
cesses from  Ru-yon  and  Mon,  named  Je-Thi  kar  and  Thi-Cham.      The 
latter  gave  birth  to  a  prince  named  Gun-ri-gun-tsan,  and  the  former  to  Man- 
Sron  Maii-tsan.  When  Gunri  reached  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  king 
abdicating  the  throne  in  his  favour,  retired  into  solitude  to  pass  his  days  in 
meditation,  but  unfortunately  the  prince  died  at  the  age  ot  eighteen  when 

^  Amazonian  woman. 

"  Qj|'^'£]^fi)'Q]^'f%c;*  Lhasa  the  temple  of  gods  from  which  the  capital  of 
Tibet  derived  its  name  Lhasa,  and  ^Tsuglag-Khan  is  Kutag^a  or  a  shrine. 
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Sron-Uan  was  obliged  to  resume  royalty.  This  latter  period  of  his  reign 
he  signalized  by  his  devotion  to  Buddhism.  He  constructed  many  religious 
edifices  and  sacred  images,  and  organized  a  regular  service  by  translating 
books  on  rites  and  ceremonies.  At  an  advanced  age  he  passed  away 
from  this  world  to  be  absorbed,  says  the  Tibetan  historian,  in  the 
Dharma  Kaya  (spirit)  of  the  merciful  Chen-re-ssig.  His  two  beloved 
wives,  the  princesses  of  China  and  Nepdl,  who  had  strenuously  supported 
him  in  the  cause  of  religion,  abo  left  this  worldly  existence  at  the  same 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Tushita  the  abode  of  joy.  During  the  reign  of 
this  celebrated  monarch  there  was  no  such  institution  as  that  of  an  ordained 
priesthood.  History  is  not  clear  about  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
succeeded  in  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  ritualism  of  Hayagriva,  Sln- 
Je-S'e'(Yama).  He  concealed  liis  will  together  with  precious  treasures 
for  the  use  of  remote  posterity.  He  was  a  second  time  succeeded  by  his  son 
Man-sron-man-tsan.  Shortly  after  his  son's  accession  the  king  of  China, 
hearing  that  the  incarnate  monarch  of  Tibet  was  dead,  sent  a  large  army 
to  invade  Tibet.  The  Chinese  soldiers  were  defeated  by  the  Tibetans  near 
Lhasa.  With  a  view  to  take  revenge  on  the  Chinese  king,  the  young  king 
of  Tibet  assembled  one  hundred  thousand  Tibetan  soldiers  and  sent  them 
to  invade  China  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  General  Gkir.  In  this 
audacious  attempt  the  Tibetans  were  repulsed,  and  the  old  General  perished 
in  fight.  Afterwards  an  immense  Chinese  army  rushed  upon  Tibet  with 
great  uproar  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tibetans  were  struck  with  panic. 
They  concealed  the  gold  image  of  S'dkya,  brought  by  the  Chinese  princess, 
in  the  southern  niches  of  the  great  temple  near  the  gate  called  Melonchan, 
and  deserted  Lhasa.  Soon  after,  the  Chinese  army  occupied  the  city 
and  demolished  the  palace  of  Yumbu  lagan  by  setting  it  on  fire.  They 
succeeded  in  carrying  Akshobhya's  image  to  some  distance,  but  on  account 
of  its  unwieldiness  they  left  it  behind  after  a  morning's  march.  King 
Man-sron  died  at  the  early  age  of  27.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Du- 
Sron-manpo  who  was  young  when  placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign 
of  .this  king  was  made  remarkable  by  the  appearance  of  seven  heroes.^ 


**  (!)  r^og-riATa-nagpo  raised  a  young  elepkant  by  its  head. 

(2)  r^og-lin-gam  carried  a  yak  on  his  back. 

(3)  (4)  ^Non-rGyal-mtshun  and  /Vas-rgod-Zdon-^tsan  were  experts  in  archery. 
The  former  could  shoot  his  arrow  to  three  times  the  eyes*  ken,  and  the  former  could 
cut  a  fl3ring  hawk  into  two  from  below. 

(5)  AGo<-«yag-chhuA  could  whirl  round  a  stag's  skin  filled  with  sand. 

(6)  Chagro-AbroA-shor  chased  a  AbroA  or  Don  (wild  yak)  with  awful  speed  on  a 
steep  precipice. 

(7)  yNon-Khri-^yu-«pyin  ran  his  horse  down  a  steep  descent. 
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What  these  heroes  achieved  for  the  state  the  Gjal-rah  or  the  Debther 
l^onpo  does  not  relate.  Du-sroA  mai^po  was  sacceeded  by  his  son  Me- 
Ag-tshom^  born  of  his  wife  Ghhim-ssah. 

This  king  discovered  an  inscripbion  on  copper  of  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  king  Sron-tsan-Qampo,  which  contained  the  prophecj  that  in 
the  fifth  generation  under  the  auspices  of  his  great-grandson,  bearing  the 
surname  of  De,  the  Buddhist  religion  would  greatly  flourish.  The  king,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  the  person  alluded  to,  sent  messengers  to  invite  the 
two  Indian  Pandits,  Buddha  Guhja  and  Buddha  S^&nti,  who  were  then 
residing  near  the  KaihUa  mountain.  But  they  declined  the  offer.  The 
messengers,  unsuccessful  in  their  mission,  returned  to  Lhasa,  having  com- 
mitted to  memory  five  volumes  oE  the  Mahayana  Sutranta,  which  they 
subsequently  reproduced  in  their  own  language.  The  king  erected  five 
temples  in  five  different  places,^^  and  deposited  one  book  in  each.  -  Besides 
these,  he  is  also  said  to  have  erected  other  temples. 

He  obtained  the  volume  of  Buddhist  scripture  called  Ser-^od-tampa 
from  the  province  of  Kun-shi  in  China,  besides  a  few  treatises  on 
medicine,  all  of  which  he  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Tibetan.  He  invited 
several  monks  from  Li-yul,*7  with  a  view  to  introduce  monkhood  into  Tibet, 
but  failed,  as  nobody  would  come  forward  to  take  the  vows  of  monkhood. 
He  found  the  lai^est  turquoise  then  known  in  the  world,  on  the  top  of 
Tag-tse.^  He  married  Thi-tsun,  the  princess  of  the  JaA  country  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  Ja&tsha  Lhapon.  Queen  Thi-tsun  also  bore  the  name  of  Nam-naA.  - 
Prince  Ja^tsha  Lha  was  famous  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person. 
His  father  sent  ambassadors  all  over  Tibet  to  find  a  match  for  him, 
but  they  all  returned  witliout  success.  At  last  he  sent  an  ambassador 
to  China,  to  propose  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  accomplished  prin- 
cess Kyim-shafi  KuA-jti,^^  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Wai-juA.  The 
princess  hearing  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Tibetan 

"  Ag-tfihomx  means  beard,  hence  this  king  was  called  the  shaggy  king. 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  places  and  of  the  temples  erected  in  them. 

(1)  Brag-<fMar.Keru. 

(2)  ^San-mKhar-brag. 

(3)  mChhan^-phu-ma-ral. 

(4)  Masa  goft-gi'sha-khar. 
(6)  Brag-mgrin.^Ssaft. 

■^  Li-ytd  is  identified  with  Nepal  by  the  translators  of  K«hg}Tir.  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nepal  in  Tibetan  was  Li-3rul.  Palpo  is  the 
modem  name  for  the  monastery  of  Palpa.  Alex.  Osoma  identifies  Li-yul  with  S.  £. 
Mongolia.  X      -^ 

*  A  hill  a  few  miles  north  of  Lhasa.  )t^  ^i/   >^ 

*  I  am  not  aware  whether  Kunju  is  a  Chinese  word,  but  the  Tibetans  address  aT 
Chinese  princesses  by  the  title  of  Ku&ju.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  the  same  impoi* 
as  kumiri  in  Sanskrit  or  princesB  in  English. 

£  E 
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prince,  prayed  to  her  father  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  to  which  he  at  last 
acceded  ;  and  the  princess  started  for  Tibet.     In  the  meantime  one  of  the 
Tibetan   chiefs  named  Thi-88^&,  the  chief  of  S'ag,  being  offended  with 
the  king  for  not  selecting  his  daughter  for  the  prince's  wife,  treacherously 
murdered   the   prince.     King  Ag-tshom,   therefore,  at   once   despatched 
messengers  to  convey  the  melancholy  news  to  the   princess   who   was   on 
her  way  to  Tibet.     The  princess,  deeply  disappointed,  did  not   like  to 
return  to  China,  but  taking  a  fancy  to  see  the  snowy  country  of  Tibet, 
and    more    especially    the    celebrated    image    of  S^&kya,   continued    her 
journey  to  Tibet,  where  she  was  warmly  welcomed  by  king  Ag-tshom.     She 
brought  to   light   the   hidden   image  of  Akshobhya  which  during  three 
generations  had  received  no  offerings,  having  been  concealed  under  the  gate 
Melonchan.     Her  beauty  so  much   charmed   the  king  that  he  at  once 
proposed  to  marry  her.     The  princess  at  first   declined,  but   after  long 
deliberaation  she  yielded,  and  to  the  great  wonder  and  joy  of  the  people  the 
betrothed  daughter-in-law  became  the  bride  of  the  father.     She  gave  birth 
to  the  famous  monarch  Thi-sro^-de^tsan  (Ehri-Sroft-/deu-^san),  believed 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  Manju  S'ri,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  learning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THi-Baoi^-DE-TSAJJ.     (730—33  A.  D.  to  866  A.  D.)^ 

This  monarch,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  Buddhist  annals  of  Tibet, 
was  born,  according  to  the  Chronologist  Buton,  in  the  year  730  A.  D.    When 
he  was  in  the  womb,  his  mother  saw  in  a  vision  that  a  saintly  prince  would  be 
born  of  her.     She,  therefore,  kept  aloof  from  all  sorts  of  defilement  and 
unholy  things,  in  consequence  of  which  she  remaioed  happy  and  cheerful. 
During   this    time   the   old   queen   Nam-naA,  jealous   of   Queen   Ku^ju, 
feigned  pregnancy,  by  wrapping  a  cubit's  length  of  cotton  rag  every  day 
round  her  belly.     Then,  when  the  Chinese  Princess'  time  for  delivery  came, 
Nam-na&   induced  one  of  her  midwives  to  give  her  a  kind  of  anaesthetic 
liquor,  through  which  KuAju  became  insensible  and  soon  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
which  the  wicked  Nam-nan,  by  bribing  the  princess'  maid,  caused  to  be  re- 
moved to  her  chamber,  replacing  it  by  a  female  child  born  on  the  same  day 
of  low  parentage.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  senses,  KuAju  was  surprised 
to  see  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son,  about  whom  she  had  seen  so  many  things 
in  her  dreams.     Meanwhile,  the   report  of  Queen  Nam-nan's  giving  birth 
to  a  son  reached  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who  all  came  to  witness  the 
blessed  child.    Queen  Eunju,  who  was  not  talked  of  at  all,  strongly  suspecting 
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her  jealous  partner,  but,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  being  nnable  to 
charge  Nam-nafi  with  any  foul  motive,  kept  her  sorrows  to  herself. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  who  knew  the  plot  of  the  elder  queen,  did  not 
Tenture  to  speak  against  her.  Ku^ju,  however,  once  complained  to  the 
king  about  the  probable  wickedness,  but  as  Nam-nan  had  by  the  agency  of 
some  drug  produced  milk  in  her  paps,  Kunju  did  not  see  the  possibility  of 
establishing  her  accusation,  but  burning  with  a  spirit  of  revenge  tried 
to  bring  damnation  on  Tibet  by  means  of  her  incantations,  and  wrote 
treatises  construing  astrology  in  a  perverse  way.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
prince's  age,  the  king  invited  the  maternal  relations  oE  the  prince  and 
the  princess  to  a  grand  festive  celebration.^^  When  all  the  nobles,  chiefs 
and  ministers  of  the  realm  had  assembled,  the  king  seated  the  prince 
and  the  princess  on  either  side  and  taking  a  cupful  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  addressed  the  former — ^^  My  son,  take  this  gold  cup  of  wine  and  with 
your  tender  hands  offer  it  to  him  who  is  your  maternal  uncle.*'  To  the  utfcer 
amazement  of  all  present,  the  prince  at  once  presented  it  to  the  Chinese 
prince  whom  he  thus  addressed — *'  I,  Thi-sro^-de-tsan  am  thy  nephew. 
Nam-naii  is  not  my  mother,  though  she  has  nursed  me  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  I  now  meet  my  uncle,  and  my  heart  rejoices  to  behold  him.** 
These  words  of  the  infant  prince  struck  all  the  courtiers  and  ministers  wifch 
wonder.  Nam-nai^*8  wickedness  was  now  at  last  revealed,  and  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame.  Kuiiju  was  transported  with  joy  when  the  king 
presented  the  child  to  her,  and  now  exerted  herself  to  avert  some  of  the  evils 
she  had  brought  on  Tibet  by  her  incantations ;  but  as  she  did  not  fully 
succeed  in  correcting  astrology,  it  is  alleged  by  several  native  historians  that 
the  Tibetans  cannot  make  correct  calculations. 

A.  D.  743 — 748.  Afc  the  age  of  sixty- three  the  king  died  leaving  the 
throne  to  the  young  prince,  now  thirteen  years  old.  Thi-sro&  applied  himself 
to  study  and  the  critical  examination  of  the  ancient  records  contained  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Sfcate.  His  ministers  were  divided  into  two  factions,  de- 
signated the  '^  Buddhist"  and  the  *'  Heretic*'* ministers.  The  first  faction,  or 
Chhoi-lon,  advised  the  young  king  to  encourage  Buddhism,  while  their  anta- 
gonists exhorted  him  to  extirpate  Buddhism  from  Tibet,  which  according  to 
them  had  been  productive  of  pernicious  consequences.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition, the  king,  having  a  great  inclination  for  Buddhism,  sided  with  the 
former.  The  Buddhist  party  now,  with  the  king's  connivance,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  MashaA  the  prime-minister.  They  bribed  the 
soothsayers  and  astrologers  to  declare  that  some  great  calamity  was  imminent 
oyer  the  king  which  could  be  only  averted  by  two  of  the  high  officers  of  State 
entering  grave-like  cells  and  remaining  there  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
The  king,  therefore,  offered  large  presents  to  those  who  would  undergo  this 

41  The  Tibetans  celebrate  the  aniyersary  of  their  Mrth. 
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self.sacriBce.    The  minister  MashaA  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  was  followed 
by  Go«  the  Buddhist  minister.     They  both  entered  the  cell,  the  depth  of 
which  was  three  times  a  man's  length.     At  midnight,  Go*'s  friends  threw  a 
rope  into  the  grave,  by  means  of  which  he  climbed  up  and  escaped.     The 
unfortunate  Mashaii  was  left  alone  there,  to  realize  the  horrors  of  the 
grave.     His  mortal  enemies,  the  "  Buddhist  Ministers",  blocked  the  mouth 
of   the  grave  with  a  huge  rock  and  buried  him  alive.     As  soon  aa  the  king 
came  of  age,  he  invited  the  Indian  Sage  S^dnta  Rakshita  and  Pandit  Padma 
Sambhava  from  Udyayana  to  fill  the  whole  country  of  Tibet  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Buddhist  religion.  They  suppressed  the  eight  kinds  of  demons,  nymphs, 
and  evil  spirits.     With  the  munificent  assistance  of  the  king,  Padma  Sam- 
bhava founded  the   great  monastery  of  Samye   (iSamye*).       They  also 
translated  many   works  on  Sutra  (or  aphorisms)  and  Tantra.    They  con- 
structed innumerable  jreligious  symbols,  such  as  images  of  Buddhas  and 
saints  and    chhortens    (chaitya),   and    concealed  many    sacred  treasures 
for  the  benefit  of  future   generations.     During   the   reign   of  this  king 
a   Chinese  sage   named  Hwasliaii   Mah4y&na  arrived   in   Tibet  and,   by 
interpreting  in  a  strange   way  the  theories  of  Buddhism,  converted  the 
ignorant  classes  of  men  to  liis  tenets.     The  king,  harbouring  great  doubts 
as   to  the   correctness   of   Hwashaii*s  theories,  invited   Pandit   Kamala- 
^ila  from  India  to  expose  his  fallacies.     Eamala^ila  held  long  controversies 
with  Hwashan  and  in  the  end  defeated  him.     The  king  put  down  the 
Bon  religion  and  persecuted  all  unbelievers  in  Buddhism.    He  enforced 
clerical  laws   and   instituted  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  for  the 
good  government  of  his  people.     His  statutes  were  written  on  large  tablets 
and  proclaimed  all  over  the  country.     He  had  several  wives,  among  whom 
Tshe-poii-Ssdh  was  his  favourite,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.     After  a 
prosperous  reign  of  46  years,  at  the  age  of  69,  he  passed  away  from  the 
abodes  of  men.     He  left  three  sons,   of  whom  the  eldest  Muni-tsanpo 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

During  the  infancy  of  Muni-tsanpo  the  state  affairs  were  conducted 
in  his  name  by  his  pious  ministers.  He  commenced  his  independent  reign 
with  a  generous  determination  of  raising  all  his  subjects  to  the  same  level. 
He  ruled  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  poor  and  rich,  humble 
and  great.  He  compelled  the  wealthy  to  share  their  riches  with  the  indigent 
and  helpless,  and  to  make  them  their  equal  in  all  the  comforts  and  conditions 
of  life.  Thrice  he  tried  this  experiment,  but  every  time  he  found  that  the  poor 
*eturned  to  their  former  condition  ;  the  rich  becoming  richer  still,  and  the 
poor,  by  growing  more  indolent  and  wretched,  turning  poorer  still.  The 
Pandits  and  Lochava  attributed  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  consequence 
of  the  good  and  evil  acts  of  their  former  births.  For  the  enlightened  and 
humane  beginning  of  his  reign  Muui-tsanpo  was  greatly  loved  by  his  people. 
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He  made  \fiTge  offerings  to  the  great  monastery  of  Samye  aud  distributed  ahns 
to  the  indigent  and  helpless.  But  before  a  year  and  nine  months  had  passed 
after  this  demonstration  of  devotion  to  the  monastery,  'the  promising  king 
was  poisoned  by  his  mother,  who  perpetrated  this  foul  act  to  place  her 
youngest  son  on  the  throne.  The  second  son  Murug-tsanpo*8  accession  to 
the  throne  being  considered  inauspicious  by  the  astrologers  and  soothsayers, 
the  youngest  son  Mutig-tsanpo,  a  boy  eight  or  nine  years  old,  received  the 
crown.  He  is  said  to  have  miraculously  received  his  lesson  in  sacred  literature 
from  the  Tenerable  Padma  Sambhava  He  ordered  translations  to  be  made  from 
Sanskrit  books  of  Buddhism,  and  built  the  temple  of  Dorje  Vyift  at  Qyal-de- 
kar-chun.  After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  in  which  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people,  he  died 
at  a  good  old  age,  leaving  five  sons,  viz.,  TsaA-ma,  Lha-je,  Lhun-dub,  LaA- 
darma  and  Balpachan.  The  first  two  of  these  seem  to  have  reigned,  if  they 
reigned  at  all,  for  a  few  years,  having  fallen  victims  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Buddhist  ministers.  The  youngest  Ralpachan,  even  from  his  childhood, 
gave  excellent  proofs  of  his  intelligence  and  ability.  His  assiduity  and 
aptitude  for  learning  were  very  great.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Buddhist  ministers  of  State  who  were  Tery 
powerful,  the  opposition  being  nearly  extinct  through  the  continued  and 
rigorous  persecution  of  the  late  kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Ralpachaw.     840-00  A.  D. 

This  celebrated  sovereign  was  born  between  840  and  800  A.  D.  Imme- 
diately after  his  accession  he  sent  offerings  to  the  different  temples  built 
by  his  ancestors.  He  built  a  new  nine-storeyed  temple,  of  which  tlie  three 
lower  storeys  were  of  stone,  the  three  middle  of  brick,  and  the  topmost 
three  of  wood.  In  the  upper  floors  he  kept  Buddhist  scriptures,  images, 
and  model  chhorten  (shrines).  In  the  middle  floors  he  accommodated 
the  Pandits  and  translators  of  the  holy  writs,  and  the  ground  floors  he 
reserved  for  the  use  of  his  court  and  state  affairs.  Although  his  ancestors 
had  obtained  many  translations  of  Sanskrit  works,  yet  not  satisfied 
with  them,  he  obtained  fresh  manuscripts  from  Magadha,  Ujjayani,  Nepdl 
and  China.  Some  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  works  being  irregularly  and 
inaccurately  translated  into  the  Tibetan  language,  which  was  still  very 
imperfect,  he  invited  the  Indian  professors  of  Sanskrit,  such  as  Jina  Mitra, 
S^urendra  Bodhi,  Sllendra  Bodhi,  Dana  S'ila  and  Bodhi  Mitra  to  conduct  the 
great  ff^ork-of  translation.  These  great  scholars,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Tibetan    professors,   named   Ratna   Rakshita,   Manju^ri-Varma,   Dharma- 
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liaksliita,  Jina  Sena,  Ratnendra  Slla,  Jaya-Raksliita,  Kawapal-tseg  (Ka- 
Tao^pal  btsegs),  Chodo-gjal-tshan  (Chogro  rGjal-97<ts1ian)  and  others,  revised 
the  anciently  translated  books,  translated  fresh  manuscripts,  finished  those 
tliat  were  left  unfinished,  and  simplified  the  abstruse  and  intricate  portions 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Ralpachan  introduced  standard  weights  and  measures  similar  to  those 
used  in  China,  and  thereby  prevented  fraudulent  practices  in  com- 
mercial dealings.  He  enforced  the  canonical  regulation  of  India  for 
the  discipline  and  guidance  of  the  clergy,  and  commanded  his  lay  people 
to  follow  the  statutes  as  promulgated  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
Thinking  that  the  propagation  of  religion  depended  much  upon  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  clergy,  he  organized  many  classes  of  priesthood.  To  each 
monk  he  assigned  a  small  revenue  derived  from  five  tenants.  His  devotion 
to  the  priestly  congregation  was  so  great  that  he  offered  his  own  Ralpa  or 
flowing  locks  to  be  turned  into  carpet-seats  for  the  use  of  the  Lamas.  During 
the  reign  of  this  great  monarch,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  Tibet  and 
China.  Ralpachan  sent  a  powerful  army  to  invade  China.  Province  after 
province  of  the  celestial  empire  fell  before  his  victorious  arms  and  was 
annexed  to  Tibet.  When  the  generals  and  champions  of  the  contending 
nations  had  been  slain  in  great  numbers,  the  Hwasha^^  and  Lopan^ 
interceded  to  put  a  stop  to  further  bloodshed  between  the  two  monarchs, 
who  were  related  to  each  other  by  ties  of  blood  as  uncle  and  nephew. 
A  treaty  was  agreed  upon.  At  a  place  called  GuAgu-Meru  the  boundary 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  fixed,  and  stone  obelisks  and  pillars  were 
erected  as  boundary  pillars,  on  which  the  terms  of  treaty  between  the 
belligerents  were  inscribed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  armies  of  neither 
kingdom  should  ever  cross  the  boundaries  marked,  nor  on  any  pretext 
encroach  on  each  others  territories.  All  differences  being  settled,  the 
nephew  and  the  uncle  became  friends.  They  also  solemnly  promised 
not  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  As  living  testimonies  to 
their  engagements,  inscriptions  were  written  on  DoriA,  or  high  stone 
obelisks,  erected  at  Lhasa,  at  the  palace  of  Gya-Gyal  and  at  Gun- 
gii-Meru.  From  this  time,  perfect  amity  existed  between  the  two  nations, 
China  and  Tibet,  on  earth,  says  Debther-iionpo,  as  between  the  sun  and 
moon  in  heaven.  King  Ralpachan's  reign  was  celebrated  also  for  the  good 
administration  of  justice.  He  punished  the  wicked  and  rewarded  the  good. 
He  suppressed  the  powerful  and  protected  the  weak.  But  by  attempting  to 
enforce  the.  strict  observance  of  the  clerical  and  the  kingly  laws,  he 
gave  umbrage  to  the  corrupt  and  sinful  ministers.  When,  unfortunately 
for  the  king,  their  power  increased  by  the  death  of   a  few  pious   Buddhist 

^  The  Buddhist  monks  of  the  first  class  in  China  are  called  Hwashaft.  » 

•   ^  The  LochaTas  and  Pandits  of  Tibet  are  by  abbreviation  called  Lo-pan. 
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ministers,  two  ruffians  who  had  an  old  grudge  against  the  king  assassinated 
him  by  twisting  his  face  towards  the  back,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother. 
This  was  Lafidarma,  whose  claims  to  the  throne  were  set  aside  by  the  "  pious  " 
ministers,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  foul  plot. 
After  the  assassination  of  Ralpachan  at  the  age  of  forty  eight,  between  908 
and  914  A.  D.,  La&darma  ascended  the  throne.  The  celebrated  historio- 
grapher Buton  assigns  this  event  to  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century,  in 
his  chronology. 

La^dabma. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  Tibetan  monarchs,  Lai^darma, 
commenced  his  reign  by  persecuting  the  Buddhists  whom  he  considered  his 
mortal  enemies.     He  was  joined  in  his  wicked  plans  of  persecution  by 
his  prime  minister  Batagna  («Ba«-«tag-«na«.)     He  reviled  the  first  Chinese 
Princess  Hunshin-Klinju^  as  an  evil  goblin  (a  yakshi^i)  who  had  brought 
tiie  image  of  S'&kya   Muni   into  Tibet.     "  It  was  for  that  inauspicious 
image",  said  he,  "that  the  Tibetan  kings  were  short-lived,  the  country 
infested  with  maladies,  subjected  to  unusual  hoar-frost  and  hail  storms, 
and  often  visited  by  famines  and  wars".     "  When  this  image*',  continued 
he,  "  was  being  brought  from  the  top  of  Birab  (Sumeru  mountain),  the  gods 
were  vanquished  in  a  war  with  the  demons.     S'akya's  accession  to  power,  first 
in  India  and  afterwards  in  China,  made  the  people  unhappy  and  poor,  by  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  his  wicked  teachings*'.     To  slander  Buddha  in  such 
blasphemous  language  was  his  great  delight,  and  in  no  discourse  did  he 
indulge  himself  so    much    as    in    reviling   that   holiest    of    holies.     To 
avoid    disgrace,  the    Pandits  and  Locliava  fled  from  Tibet.     Those  who 
failed  to  run  away  were  robbed  and  oppressed.    He  obliged  some  of  the  monks 
to  be  householders,  others  he  sent  to  the  hills  to  hunt  wild  animals  for  him. 
He  destroyed  most  of  the  Buddhist  works.    Some  he  threw  into  water,  some 
he  burnt,  and  some  he  hid  under  rocks.     Not  satisfied  with  demolishing  the 
temples  and  monasteries  of  the  country,  he  wreaked  vengeance  even  on  the 
sacred  shrines  of  Akshobhya  and  S'dkya.  He  tried  to  throw  those  two  images 
into  water,  but  some  of  his  "  pious"  ministers  having  represented  to  him  the 
difficulty  of  lifting  those  heavy  things,  he  contented  himself  by  sinking  them 
in  s^nd.     When  he  was  told  that  the  image  of  Maitreya  was  very  sacred, 
he  broke  into  loud  laughter.     When  he   was  just  going  to  break  down 
Lhasa   (the   temple   of   S'^kya),   Rimoclihe    (temple   of  Akshobhya)   and 
8amje,   he   was  told   that   the  guardian  demons  of  those  places   would 
send  plague   and  ruin   upon  him  if   he   destroyed  the  temples.      Being 
afraid  of  exciting  the  wrath  of  those  dreaded   spirits,   he   spared  their 
charges,  and  contented  himself  with  closing  up  their  doors,  by  erecting  mud 

**  Wife  of  King  Sroft-tsan-Gampo. 
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walls.     His  niinisters  and  flatterers,  in  order  to  please  bim,  painted  those 
walls   with   abominable   pictares  illustrative  of   the  drunken  and  lustful 
moods  of  human  depravity.     When  Laftdarma  was  thus  engaged  in  over- 
throwing the  sacred  religion  as  well  as  its  relics,   the   saint  Lhalu&-pal 
Dorje,  while'  sitting  in  deep  contemplation  in   the  cavern  of  Yarpa-lhari 
mountain,   saw  a  vision.     The   goddess   Paldan  Lhamo  descending  from 
heaven  appeared  before   him   and  exhorted   him  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  Oh  saint,  in  these  days  there  are  none  so  powerful  as  thou.     Wouldst 
thou  deliver  the  country  from  the  hands  of  that  sinful  tyrant  LaAdarma  ?" 
In  the  morning  the  saint  inquired  of  his  servant  the  condition  of  Tibet, 
upon  which  he  was  told  the  cruelties  practised  by  LaAdarma.     He  then 
mounted  his  white  charger  whose  body  he  had  besmeared  with  charcoal,  and 
dressing  himself  in  a  black  robe  with  white  lining,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  an  arrow  and  a  bow  in  his  hands,  he  arrived  at  Lhasa.^     While  the 
king  was  reading  the  inscription  on  the  stone  obelisk  called  DoriA,  the 
saint,  as  he  was  making  his  salutations,  shot  an  arrow  at  the  king's  back, 
which  pierced  right  through  his  body  ;  then  exclaiming,  "  I  am  the  demon 
Yd-sher,  and  this  is  the  way  of  killing  a  sinful  king,"  he  sped  away  on  his 
horse.  As  soon  as  the  king  fell,  his    ministers  and  attendants  cried, ''  the 
king  is  dead,  the  king  is  dead,"  and  the  mob  ran  after  the  assassin,  but  the 
saint,  urging  his  fleet  companion,  shot  off  like  a  meteor.     In   crossing 
a  river  the  coal-black  colour  of  the  horse  was  washed. away,  and  it  became 
white  as  snow.     He  then  turning  his  robe  inside  out  so  as  to  show  the 
white,  flew  as  the  god  Nam-th6o-Karpo  and  escaped,  leaving  his  pursuers 

far  behind. 

The  king  pulled  the  reeking  arrow  out  with  both  his  hands,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  when  his  proud  heart  was  subdued  with  anguish,  ex- 
claimed-"  Why  was  I  not  killed  three  years  back  that  I  might  not  have 
committed  so  much  sin  and  mischief,  or  three  years  hence,  to  enable  me 
to  root  out  Buddhism  from  the  country,"  and  died. 

With  LaAdarma  ended  the  monarchy  of  Tibet  founded  by  S"ah 
Thi  tsanpo,  and  his  descendents  henceforth  ceased  to  exercise  universal 
authority  over  the  whole  of  Tibet.  The  sun  of  royalty  was  set,  and  there 
rose  numerous  petty  princes  to  shine  with  faded  lustre  in  the  pale  realm 
of  snowy  Tibet. 

^  The  sleeves  of  the  assassin  saint  were  unusually  hroad  to  make  room  for  the  bow 
and  arrow.  The  king  stood  encircled  by  hi.s  ministers  when  the  saint  arrived,  dancing  in 
frantic  jumps.  They  all  ran  to  witness  his  curious  dance.  The  king  called  to  him  to 
come  near.  The  saint  approaching  prostrated  himself  to  salute  the  monarch.  In  the 
first  prostration  he  set  the  arrow  and  bow  right,  in  the  second  he  fixed  the  arrow  to 
the  bow,  and  in  the  third  killed  the  king  with  it.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Lama 
war  dance  and  the  use  of  broad-sleeved  robes  by  the  Tibetan  Lamas. 
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Genealogy  of  the  Tibetan  Monarche. 
(416  B.  C.) 

Sah-thi-tsanpo  (1) 

married 
Nam-mug-mtig 

(2) 


These      seven 
kings       are 
known     bj  - 
the  name  of 
Nam-thi. 


These  two  are 
known  by 
the  name 
of  Fer  kyi 
dii. 


Mtig-thi-tsanpo 

married 
Sa-diA-diA. 

I 
Din-thi-tsanpo 

married 

So-tham-tham. 

So-thi-tsanpo 

married 
Dog-mer-mer. 

Mer-thi-tsanpo 

married 
Dag-Lhamo-Karmo. 

I 

Dag-thi-tsanpo 

married 
Srib-Lh£mo. 

I 

Srib-thi-tsanpo 

married 
Sa-tsan-luA-je. 

Digom-tsanpo 

married 
Lu-tsan-mer-cham. 


(8) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


The  prime-minister  usurped  the  throne 
and  reigned  for  a  few  years. 


Ghya-thi-gyal  or 
Pu-de-guA-gyal 

married 
Bom-thaA-maii-nah. 

Esho-leg 

married 
Mu-cham-Bramana. 

De-sho-leg 
married 


son 


(9) 


son 


(10) 


(11) 


y  V 
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These  six  kings 
are  called 
Saile^meATi'  « 
ing  the  '*  ex- 
cellent of 
the  land." 


r 


These  are  well 
known      by  • 
the  surname 
of  D^' which 
means     the  m 
"  commander*' 
and     corre- 
sponds     to 
the  Sanskrit 
word  Sefki, 


Lu-man-mer-mo. 

I 
Thi-sho-leg  (12) 

married 
Tsan-mo-gur-man. 

Guru-leg  (13) 

married 

Tsho*man*do^-ma. 

I 
Do^-shi.leg  (14) 

Dfiarried 

Man-pu-mo. 

I 
Isho-leg  (15) 

married 

Mu-cham-mad-lefiT. 

Ssa-nam-ssm-de  (16) 

married 

Tsho-man-thi-kar. 

De-phrul-nam-shuii-tsan        (17) 
married 

Se-nan-mafk-ma. 

Senol-nam-de  (18) 

married 
Lu-mo-mer-ma. 

Senolpo-de  (19) 

married 
Mo-tsho. 

Denol-nam 
married 
Thi-man-ie  na. 

I 
Denol-po  (21) 

married  ^ 

Se-tsun.nan-ie. 

^     I 

De-gyal  po  (22) 

married 
Man-tsun-lug-fifoii. 

I 

De-tin-tsan  (23) 

married 
Ni-tsun-mail-ma-je. 

I 


(20) 
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Theae  are 

called      the  ^ 
l^an  mean- 
ing "king." 


Gjal  To-ri-loA-tsan  (24) 

married 
Di-tsun-chja^-ma. 

Su-thi-tsan.nam  •   (25) 

married 
Man-Jah-thi-kar 

Thi-dd-puft.tsan  (26) 

married 
Man.Jah-li;*te]l. 

I 
Thi-thog.Je-tgan  (27) 

married 

Ra-jail-Jah-toA.gyal-namo-tsho. 


(1)  Nepalese 

princess 
Pal-ssah-thi. 


LHA-THO-THO-RI.Ifan.tsan  (441  A.  D.)  (28) 

married 
Na-  so-maiipo- Je. 

Thi-nan-ssan-tsan  (20) 

married 
Brojl-mo. 

Bro-nan-de-hu  (30) 

married 
Chhin-ssah-lu-gjal. 

Tag-ri.£Lan-88ig  (31) 

married 
Hol-goil-saA-tsun-do-kar. 

NAM.RI-SRO]^-TSAN        (32) 

married 
Tsha-poA-ssah-Bri-thoil-kar. 

SRO]Rr-TSAN-GAMPO  (617  A.  D.)      (33) 
married  four  wives. 

(2)  Chinese      (3)  Tibetan  princess      (4)    Princess  of  Ru. 
princess  of  Moii  named  yon  in  Tibet. 

Huii-shiA        Ssah-thi-cham.    .  | 

KuA-ju.  I  Maii-sroA.man.tsan  (35) 

Guii-ri-guA-tsan  (34)        married 

married  ]Jo-ssah-thi-bo. 
Je-thi-kar. 

Dus-sroA-nam-thul  (36) 

married 
Chhim-ssah-tsan-mo. 

I 
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Me-Ag-tsbom 

married  three  wives. 


(37) 


(1)  Ja^mo-tbi-tsun 
Jaiitsha  Lha-pon. 


(2)  Nam-na&.        (3)  EyimshaA-Euf^-ju,  daughter 

of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

THI-SKOisr-PE-TSAN   (38) 

married 
Tshe-poA-ssah. 

^1 


Muni-tsanpo 
reigned  for  1  year 
and  a  few  months 
after  which  he  was 
poisoned  by  his 
mother. 


Murug-tsan  po    Mutig-tsan-po         (39) 
set  aside.  wife's  name  not  known 

(had  five  sons.) 


Tsa^-ma. 


Lha-Je.     Lhun-dub. 


LaAdarma       RAL-PA-CHAN  (40) 
became  king    reigned  up  to  908 
between  908     —914  A.  D.  till 
and914A.D.,     assassinated    by 
reigned  three     La&darma's  men. 
years,     after 
which  he  was 
assassinated 
by        Lama 
Lha-luii-pal 
doije. 


1st  wife 
Thi-de  Yum-ten. 


2nd  wife. 
Nam-de-Hod-sroik 
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PART  II. 
Tibet  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


Chapteb  I. 
A.  D.  917  TO  1270. 

The  wicked  Landarma  had  two  wives,  the  elder  of  whom,  perceiv-* 
ing  that  her  partner  was  in  the  family-way,  shammed  herself  to  he 
pregnant.  At  the  time  of  the  younger's  delivery  which  took  place  at 
dusk,  she  clandestinely  tried  to  kill,  if  possible,  or  steal  away  the  new 
bom  child,  but  failed  in  her  wicked  design  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  lamp  light.  The  child  was  therefore  given  the  name  of  Nam-de 
Hod  Srun^  or  "  one  protected  by  light."  The  elder  queen,  to  retrieve  her 
failure,  out  of  revenge,  bought  a  beggar's  child  to  whom  she  declared 
she  had  given  birth  on  the  previous  evening.  The  Minister  really  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  only  yesterday,  as  she  said,  given  birth  to  a 
child  which  had  its  teeth  fully  grown.  But  fearing  to  contradict  the  words 
of  its  mother,  they  gave  it  the  name  Thi-de  Yumten*7  or  "  one  upheld  by 
hie  mother." 

During  the  interregnum,  the  Buddhist  Ministers  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  They  endeavoured  to  revive  all  the  religious  institutions  that 
were  nearly  extinct.  They  reinstated  the  images  in  their  former  places 
and  rebuilt  the  demolished  monasteries  and  temples.  Notwithstanding 
their  feeble  efforts  to  rebuild  the  edifice  that  had  been  ruthlessly  pulled 
down  by  Landarma,  Buddhism  did  not  reach  its  former  condition  within 
seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Balpachan.  As  soon  as  they  came  of 
age,  the  two  sons  of  Landarma,  quarrelled  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  throne.  At  last  they  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
parts.     Hodsruii  took  possession  of  Western  Tibet,  and  Yumten^  of  the 

^  The  following  is  the  genealogical  succession  from  Yumten — 

Yum-ten 

Elhri-Me  -  mgonpo 

mGonpo-ffien 


Rigpa  mgonpo  f^i-I^od  pal-mgon 


Ehri-Me-po  mGon  rpyorf 

Khri  ^od-po  Tsha-nal  Yc^  gyal-tahan 

and  so  on. 


I  ^1  I 

A-tsa-ra  mGronpo-^taan  mGonpo-Ztseg. 
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Easteiii  Provinces.  This  unfortunate  partition  gave  rise  to  incessant 
quarrels  and  disturbances^  both  the  brothers  constantly  engaging  in  wars 
against  each  other. 

Thus  after  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  the  descend- 
ants of  ^ah  thi-tsanpo  ceased  to  exercise  universal  swaj  over  the 
country.  They  became  weak  and  imbecile,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
fell  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  their  subjects.  Hodsrufi  died  at  the 
age  of  63  (980  A.  D.)  His  son  PalKhor-tsan^,  after  reigning  thirteen  years, 
died  at  the  age  of  31  (993  A.  D.).  He  left  two  sons,  viz,,  Thi  TaiSi 
Tsegpa-pal  and  Thi  Kyi -de  S^imagon.  The  latter  went  to  ^ah-ri, 
of  wliich  he  made  himself  master  and  founded  the  capital  Pura& 
and  built  the  fortress  of  ?fi-Ssdn.  He  left  three  sons  of  whom 
the  eldest  Pal-gyi  Derigpa-gon  declared  himself  king  of  Man-yul ;  the 
second  Ta^i  De-gon  seized  Puran ;  and  the  youngest,  named  De-tsug-gon, 
became  king  of  the  province  of  Shaii-shuA  (modern  Guge).  Detsug-gon 
left  two  sons,  viz.,  Khor*r6  and  Sron-ne.  The  elder  became  a  monk  and 
changed  his  name  to  Te^e-hod. 

TaSi  tsegpa,^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  had  three 
sons,  Pal-de,  Hod-d6,  and  Kyi-de. 

This  point  of  time  is  marked  in  the  Tibetan  History  by  the  revival  of 
Buddhism.  Since  the  suppression  of  that  religion  by  Landarma,  no  Indian 
Pandit  had  visited  Tibet.  After  a  long  interval  the  learned  Nepalese 
interpreter,  called  in  Tibetan  Leru-tse,  invited  the  Pandits  Thala-riAwa 
and  Smpti  to  Tibet,  but  unfortunately  after  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
afterwards,  his  friends  had  to  pass  many  years  in  privation  as  vagabonds  in  a 
foreign  land.  People  took  no  heed  of  them.  Smriti,  in  order  to  sustain  life, 
betook  himself  to  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  at  Tanag.  Afterwards  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Tibetan  language,  he  made  his  talents  known.  He 
visited  Kham  and  conversed  with  the  learned  men  of  that  place.  He 
wrote  a  vocabulary  of  the  Tibetan  language  which  he  called  the  "  weapon  of 
speech".  The  revival  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet  dates  from  1013  A,  D.  The 
royal  monk  Ye^6-tod^^  invited  the  celebrated  Indian  Pandit  Dharmapala 
from  Magadha,  who  arrived  at  his  capital  accompanied  by  three  pupils,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  surname  of  Pdla.  With  their  assistance  the  king  en- 
couraged  the  teaching  of  religion,  arts,  and  especially  vinaya. 

Lhade,  the   son   of  Khor-r6  invited   Pandit  Subhtiti  S^riiSdnti    who 
translated  for  him  the  whole  of  S'erchin.^^     He  appointed  the  illustrious 

*^  t.  e,,  Khor-re,  the  son  of  King  Detsuggon. 
"  Prajfii-piramita. 


) 
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translator  Binchhen  SsaApo  as  his  chief  priest.  He  left  three  sons,  viz,, 
Hod-de,  8hi-va-hod,  and  Chjan  Chhuh-hod.  The  last  acquired  great  pro- 
ficiency both  in  Buddhism  and  in  heretical  philosophies,  and  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  great  translator.  He  became  an  illustrious  personage  in 
Tibet.  Being  greatly  interested  in  the  restoration  of  Buddhism  to  its 
former  glory,  he  thought  it  urgently  necessary  to  invite  an  eminent 
Indian  Pandit  who  should  be  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  S'dstras  and  particu- 
larly qualified  in  the  three  branches  of  Buddhism,  viz,,  theory,  meditation,and 
practice  of  rites  and  observances,  besides  possessing  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  five  Buddhist  learnings.  He  sent  emissaries  to  India  to  see  if  such 
a  man  was  to  be  found  in  Aryavarta.  Being  informed  by  some  of  his 
ministers  of  the  great  fame  of  Lord  Ati^,  the  king  became  anxious  to 
invite  him  into  Tibet.  Accordingly  he  equipped  an  expedition  under  the 
leadership  of  Nagtsho  Lochava.  He  sent  large  quantities  of  gold  and  other 
valuable  presents  for  this  celebrated  Pandit,  in  charge  of  his  envoys.  The 
party  safely  reached  their  destination,  the  city  of  Yikrama  &\\&y  then 
the  head- quarter  of  Buddhism  in  Aryavarta,  where  they  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  ruling  king  called  in  Tibetan  Gya-Tson-senge.  After 
prostrating  themselves,  they  laid  their  master's  presents  before  Lord  Ati^ 
and  related  to  him  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  downfall  of 
Buddhism  in  their  mother  country,  and  its  recent  revival  therein.  Under 
such  circumstances,  they  represented,  the  cause  of  Dharma  could  not 
be  promoted  by  any  other  Pandit  than  himself.  They  exhorted  him 
io  accept  the  invitation.  The  Lochavas  became  his  pupils  and  waited 
upon  him  as  his  servants.  At  last  after  a  long  and  careful  consideration 
Ati^a  consented.  Having  consulted  his  tutelary  deities,  and  the  divine 
mother  Tdrd,  and  believing  that  if  he  went  to  Tibet,  he  would  render 
valuable  service  for  the  diffusion  of  Buddhism,  more  particularly  because 
it  was  predicted  of  him  that  he  would  be  of  great  service  to  a  certain 
great  Up&saka.^  Although  the  journey  would  be  beset  with  dangers  to  his 
life,  yet  the  aim  of  that  life  being  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
welfare  of  living  beings,  he  quitted  his  monastery  Yikrama  S^ild,  for  Tibet, 
in  the  year  1042  A.  D.  at  the  age  of  59.  Arrived  in  ^a^-ri  he  took 
his  residence  in  the  great  Lamasery  of  Tho-ding.  He  instructed  the 
king  in  aphorisims  and  tantras.  Then  gradually  he  visited  If  and 
Tsan  where  he  turned  the  wheel  of  Dharma  (preached  religion).     He 

wrote  many  useful  ffdstras,  such  as  Lam  Don  (QI*'*]^^)?  "*^®  ^*"^P  ^^ 
the  true  way.'*  He  died  at  the  age  of  73,  in  1055  A.  D.  During  the  reign 
of  Tse-de,  the  son  of  Hod-de,  be  assembled  all  the  Lamas  and  monks  of 

**  This  was  the  celebrated  Brom-tan>Gyalwai  JoBne,  who  succeeded  Atx&i  in  the 
Pontifical  chair  of  Tibet. 
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17,  Tsan  and  Kham,  and  introduced,  at  a  grand  convocation,  the  method 
of  calculating  time  by  the  system  of  cycles  of  60  years,   called   Rab-Jun, 
obtained  from   S'ambhala,  a  province  in  Northern  India.     He  exhorted 
them  to   maintain   the  honour  of   Buddhism.     During  this  period  many 
learned  translators,  such  as  Ssan    Kaar    Lochava,    Eva    Lochava,   fi'aa 
Lochava,  Lodan  S'erab,  &c.  were  engaged  in  translating  Sanskrit  works 
(1205  A.  D.).     The  sage  Marpa,  Mila  Gonpo,  and  the  famous   Pandit 
S^dkya  S'ri  of  Kashmir,  besides  many  other  Indian  Pandits  who  furthered 
the  cause  of  Buddhism,  belong  to  the  following  century.     In  the  reign 
of  Tagpa-de,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Tse-de,^  was  constructed  an  image 
of  Maitreya  Buddha,  which  cost  him  12000  Dot-shad  or  a  million  and  a 
half  of  rupees.     He  also  prepared  an  image   of  Manju  S'ri  with  sevea 
ii  i)].^"55  of  gold  dust.     His  son  Asode  was  a  greater  devotee  than  himself. 
He    annually  sent    offerings  aud  presents  to  the   Yajrdsana  at   Buddha 
Gaya    (Dorje-dan),    which   was    continued    even    after    his  death.     His 
grandson  Ananmal  prepared  a  complete    set  of    the   Kahgyur,  written 
on  golden  tablets.     Ananmal's  son  put  the  golden  d  ome  over  the  great 
temple  of  Buddha  at  Lhasa  and  constructed  the  image  of  the   god  at 
an  immense  cost.     Ananmal's  great-grandson  was  initiated  into  Buddhism 
by  the  Sakyapa  Lamas  and  subsequently  became  king,     A  relation  of  the 
last  king  of  this  dynasty,  named  So-nam  de  (5Sod-nam«  Me),  accepted  aa 
invitation  to  become  king,  and  under  the  title  of  Punya-mal  held  the 
government  of  Puran. 

The  descendants  of  Palde  (son  of  Ta^i  tseg  pa)  made  themselves 
masters  of  Gun-tha&,  Lugyalwa,  Chyipa,  Lha-tse,  Lan-lun  and  Tsakor, 
where  they  severally  ruled  as  petty  chiefs.  The  descendants  of  Kyi-de 
spread  themselves  over  the  Mu,  Jan,  Tanag,  Ya-ru-lag  and  Gyal-tse 

^  The  following  is  the  genealogical  succession  from  Tse-de. 

(1)  rTse-Me.  (10)    Aso-Ale. 

I  I 

(2)  ABar-We.  (U)    AJVdar-rmaL 

I  I 

(3)  6Eia$i«-Me«  (12)    Anan-rmal. 

I  I 

(4)  Bhan§.  (13)    BilLU-nnal. 

(6)    Nftga-d^va,  (14)    Sang-ha-rmal. 

(6)  bTsan-phyug.  (16)    AJe-dar-nnal. 

(7)  ftKrafiUrde.  (16)    'A-AJifi-rmaL 

1  I 

(8)  Grag«-6T8an-ae.  (17)    Ealan-tmal. 

I  I 

(9)  Grag<-pa-/de.  (18)    Par-^h-rmal  with  whom  ended  the  line. 

**  A  Bri  is  a  kind  of  measure  equal  to  a  10th  fraction  of  the  English  bushel. 
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districts,  where  they  raled  as  pettj  princes  oyer  their  respective  possessions. 
Uod-de  left  foar  sons,  viz.,  Phab-de-se,  Thi-de,  Thi-chhun^  and  ^ag-pa« 
The  first  and  fourth  became  masters  of  Tsan-ron,  the  second  son  took 
possession  of  Amdo  and  Tsoftkha,  the  third  son  Thi-chhun  became  king  of 
tr  and  removed  the  capital  to  Yar-lun.  The  fifth  descendant  of  Thi- 
chhu^,  named  Jovo  Nal- Jor,  patronized  the  Lamas  Chjen-na  rinpochhe 
and  Pal  Phagmo  Du-pa.  The  seventh  descendant  S'akja-gon  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  celebrated  Sakya  Pan^ita.  The  ninth  descendant,  named 
Tag-pa  rinpochhe,  accompanied  the  illustrious  Phagpa  on  his  visit  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  obtained  Imperial  patents.  He  built  the  palace 
of  Tag-khai-PhodaA,  and  was  well  known  for  his  veneration  of  the  Bud- 
dhist congregation.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  S'akja  Gonpo  II.,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Leg-gjal-tshan,  another  eminent  translator  of  Sanskrit 
books.     He  added  another  monastery  to  the  Yumbu-Lagan  palace. 

Tibet  as  a  Dependency  of  Mongolia  and  China. 

All  the  descendants  of  Thi-chhun  with  few  exceptions  were  weak 
sovereigns.  As  soon  as  the  great  and  mighty  warrior  Chhengis  Khan 
came,  the  whole  of  Tibet  without  much  resistance  succumbed  to  his  power 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  different  chieftains  and  petty 
princes  became  his  abject  vassals.  Jengis  Khan,  variously  called  Chhengis 
Khan,  Jeftgir-gyalpo  or  Thai-DsuA,  was  the  son  of  a  well-known  Khalkha 
prince  named  Y6-phorga  Bahdur,  by  his  wife,  the  princess  Hdlan  or  Khulan, 
He  was  born  according  to  Tibetan  chronology  in  1182  A.  D.     At  the  age  of 

**  The  following  is  a  genealogical  table  of  Thi-OhhuA  (Khii  GhhuA) : 

KhrichhuA 

Hod*<kyid-M)ar 

^Ynm-oban    and  6  sons 

Jo-<%ah 

^  I 

Darma    and  others 

Jovo-mal-Abvor 

I 

Jovo-Abag 

I 
S'akya-mgon 

8'akya  ^Eia^ 

Ghrag<-pa-rinpocbhe    had  four  sons 

B^kya-mgonpo  II. 

rJe-iakya-Rinohhen. 
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tbirty-eight  he  amended  the  throne  of  hia  ancestors,  and  daring  a  warlike 
career  unparalleled  in  history,  which  extended  over  twenty-three  years, 
he  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  t^>.,  India,  China  and  Tibet,  &o.. 
He  died  in  the  Gist  year  of  his  age,  in  the  arms  of  his  queen,  leaving 
many  sons,  among  whom  Gogan  was  the  most  powerful,  being  the  ruler 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dominions.  Gogan's  two  sons  Godan  and 
Goytigan  invited  Sakya  Pa^dita  to  their  court.  From  that  event  the 
abbots  of  Sakya  monastery  date  a  new  era  in  the  politics  of  Tibet,  as  well 
as  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  blood-thirsty  Mongols. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Sakta  Hibbabchy,w  1270—1840  A.  D. 

The  great  Khublai,^  first  Mongol  Emperor  of  China,  invited  to  his 
court  Sakya  Pandita*s  nephew  Phagpa  Lodoi  Gyaltshan,  who  accordingly 
visited  China  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  first  visit,  the  Emperor 
presented  him  with  gold  patents  and  seals,  jewellery  of  gold  and  pear]8,  a 
crown  studded  with  precious  stones,  an  embroidered  umbrella  with  a  gold 
handle,  a  banner  of  cloth  of  gold,  besides  other  presents  in  gold  and  silver 
ingots.  Phagpa  was  appointed  the  Emperor's  spiritual  guide  to  teach 
him  the  truths  of  Buddhism.  The  Emperor,  in  return  for  his  services, 
presented  him  with  the  possession  of  (1)  Tibet  proper,  comprising  the 
thirteen  districts  of  \T  and  Tsan,  (2)  Eham  and  (3)  Amdo.  From  this 
time  the  Sakyapa  Lamas  became  the  universal  rulers  of  Tibet.  The 
illustrious  Phagpa  now  became  well-known  by  the  name  of  Do-gon 
Phagpa.  After  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  China  with  the  Emperor,  he 
returned  to  Sakya. 

During  his  residence  at  Sakya,  which  extended  over  three  years,  he 
prepared  fresh  copies  of  the  EAhgyur  and  Tangyur,  all  of  which  by  his 


*7  Genealogical  table  of  the  Sakyapa  regents. 


(1)       S'akya  ^Ssad^po 
Enn-gah-Ssa&po 
6ha&  ^tsnn 


(2) 
(8) 
(*) 
(«) 
(«) 
(7) 


Ban-({ 


loupo 


J 


Chyaft-rin  6«Eyo«pa 
Kun-ffahan 
^Sha^-dya& 


ChyaA-rdor 


(7) 
(8) 

(») 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 


Chya&-rdor 

AMen 

Leg««p£<^pal 

Beftg^ifpal 

Ijto^Sserdpal 

Ho(^S8er-8^^6 


(14)        Don-yo<^<^)al 

^     I 
(16)        Yon^tsun 

(16)  Qoii-Sair-Se^e  No.  2 

(17)  rGyal-va-Ssafipo 

(18)  Dva&-<phyug-(fpal 


(19)  h^Qd-JiBm-d^ 

I 

(20)  rGyal-ya-Tsa&po  U 

I 

(21)  Wafi^tsan. 

^  Khublai  meazLS  the  incarnate  or  one  of  miraculous  birth. 


Kun-rin 

I 


(14)        Don-yo<{-<^pal 
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order,  were  written  in  gold.     By  extorting  subscription  from  all  his  sub- 
jects of   the   thirteen   districts,^'  he  erected  a  lofty   temple  at  Sakya. 
He  also  constructed  a  gigantic  gold  image  of  Buddba,  a  high  chhorten 
of  solid  gold»  and  innumerable  images  of  other  materials,  and  distributed 
alms  and    food    to    one   hundred   thousand    monks.     At  the   invitation 
of  the   Emperor,   he    re-Tisited   China.      This    time,  too,    he    won   the 
esteem  of  the   Empevor,  who   loaded    him   with  presents,  honours    and 
titles.    He   was   decorated   with  the  proud  title   of    **  Tisri."      On   his 
return  he  brought  300  Br^  of  gold,  3000  of  silver,  12,000  satin  robes 
and  many  other  precious   articles,  such  as  imperial  bounty  could  shower 
on  him.      Of  all  the  Sakyapa  Lamas,  this  was  undoubtedly   the  most 
illustrious  and   fortunate.     Under   his   successors,   who  for   many  years 
ruled  the  country,  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  regents,  the  prosperity 
.  of   the    people   was    greatly    impeded,    chiefs    and   nobles   fighting   and 
quarrelling  with  each  other.      The  Sakyapa  hierarchs  were  mostly  puppets 
in  the  hands   of  the  regents.     Among  these   regents  very   few   deserve 
notice,   and  they   all  frequently   embroiled   the   country   in  feuds,   and 
themselves  in  war  with  each  other.     Quarrelling,  not  to  speak  of  insubor- 
dination, was  the  order  of  the  day.  Conspiracy,  assassination  and  murder 
were  rampant  everywhere. 

The  fourth  regent  named  Chyan-rin-kyopa  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  Emperor  of  China,  soon  after  which  he  was  assassinated  by  his  servant. 
The  administrations  of  two  of  his  successors  were  rendered  memorable 
by  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Anlen,  the  eighth  regent  built 
the  outer  walls  of  the  Sakya  monastery.  He  also  built  two  monasteries  called 
Khan-sar-lin  and  Ponpoi-ri,  the  latter  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name.  During  the  Sakyapa  supremacy  the  Di-gun  (ABii-gun)  monastery 
became  very  powerful,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  It  was 
patronised  by  the  districts  of  Shin-chyar,  Dvag,  and  Konpo,  and  contained 
18,000  monks.  There  exist  in  it  the  biographies  of  its  abbots  and  many 
historical  records  connected  with  its  former  splendour  and  power.  During 
the  great  dispute  between  it  and  its  jealous  sister  the  Sakya  monastery,  the 
r^ent  Anlen  sent  all  his  troops  to  plunder  it  aiid  burn  it  down.  When  the 
monastery  was  set  on  fire,  many  of  the  monks  escaped ;  some,  it  is  said, 


••  The  following  are  the  13  diatricte  of  Tibet  proper  :^ 

o 


1.  \  North  and  South  Ldto  (hostod).  ^ 

2.  f 

3.  Gnrmo  (pronounced  Kormo) 

4.  Ghhomig 

5.  Shan 

6.  Shalu 


1.  Gyama 

Z   .       2.  DiguA 

..g<|       8.  Tahal-pa 

^  "i  H       *•  Than-po-chhe-va 

;|  6.  Phag-du 

<o  6.  Yah  Sail. 


o 
>  CD 


i 


The  13th  district  is  that  of  Taru  Dag  containing  Ya-dotaho  or   tho  Yam- 

do-chho  between  U'  aud  Taan. 
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miraculously  fled  towards  beaTen,  wbile'those  who  failed  to  run  away  were 
scorched  and  burnt.  Owing  to  this  great  calamity,  the  monastery  was 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition,  but  after  a  few  years  it  was  restored  to 
prosperity.  During  its  quarrel  with  the  Gelugpa  sect,  it  was  again  humbled. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sakya  monastery.  Anlen 
died  on  his  return  journey  towards  Sakya.  Wan-tsun,  the  last  of  the 
regents,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  prime  minister  of  the  family 
of  Phag-du-pa,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  that  age.  In  the  war,  Phag<. 
du  was  victorious.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Sakya  hierarchs  became  extinct 
after  70  years'  reign  only. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SscoKD  MoNABOHY  1340 — 1635  A.  D. 
Tibet  a  Dependency  of  Ohina. 

As  the  power  of  Sakya  waned,  the  power  of  her  rivals  Di-gu^,  Phag-dub 
and  Tshal  increased.  They  gradually  became  most  powerful.  In  the  year 
1302  A.  D.,  the  famous  Ta-gri  named  Chyan-chhub-Gyaltshan,  well- 
known  by  his  other  name  of  Phag-mo-dti,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Phagmo-dti.*^  After  subjugating  all  the  thirteen  districts  of  Tibet  proper 
and  Kham  he  established  his  dominion  over  Tibet.  When  only  three 
years  of  age,  he  learnt  to  read  and  write.  At  six,  he  was  instructed  in 
religious  books  by  Chho-kyi  tonchan  Lama.  At  seven,  he  took  the  vows 
of  an  Upasaka  from  Lama  Chyan  ]^a.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  visited 
the  Sakya  monastery  where  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  grand 
Lama,  Dag-chhen  Kinpochhe,  which  he  effected  by  presenting  a  handsome 
pony.  He  stayed  at  Sakya  for  some  time.  Once  when  the  grand 
Lama  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  called  Phag-mo-du  to  his  presence  and  gave 
him  a  gold  dish  full  of  food,  and  assiired  him  that  by  the  grace  of  the 
gift  he  should  one  day  become  a  great  man.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
passed  his  examination  in  letters.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  ap- 

^  He  was  the  son  of  Rin-chhen-skyahs,  the  chief  of  Phag-mo-du  and  Khri- 
«inon-ABum-«kyi^.    The  following  is  the  genealogical  succession  of  his  dynasty  : 
(1)       Phagmo-du  (Tisri)  or  king  Situ  (7)  rfVaA  Qraga-AbyuA-ne 


(2)        Wam-rfvyaA-gu-Sii-chhenpo  (8)  Rin-chhen-^doije  WaA 


rS)  Grag*pa-rinchhen  (9)  Pal-Aag-WaA 

I  I 

(4)  bSod-nams  Grag«-pa  (10)  ^aft-waA-^Kraii 

I  I 

(6^  Sleikya-Ilinchhen  (11)  AaA-WaA  Gxagi-po 

I  I 

(6)  0rag«pa-rOyaltshan  (12)  Namber-Gyalpo 

(7)  <fVyafi  Grag«-AbyuA-ne  (18)         6§od-nanu  WaA-phyug 


f     J 
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pointed  to  the  command  of  10,000  soldiers  by  patents  from  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  entrusted  with  a  seal  for  his  own  use  ;  this  sudden  elevation 
of  Phagmo-dd  excited  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  chiefs  of  Di-gun, 
Tshal,  Yah-San  and  Sakya,  who  spared  no  pains  in  devising  means  to 
ruin  him.  At  last  they  drove  him  to  war.  In  the  first  battle  he  met 
with  some  reverses,  but  was  victorious  in  the  second.  The  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  when  ultimately  victory  attended  the  arms  of  Phagmo-du, 
who  captured  almost  all  the  hostile  chiefs  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
After  this  great  defeat,  the  chiefs,  nobles  and  Lamas  of  TJ'  and  Tsad:, 
jointly  petitioned  the  Imperial  Court  of  Pekin  to  degrade  the 
upstart.  They  represented  that  Phagmo-dd  treated  with  violence  the 
chiefs  and  generals  of  Tibet  and  especially  the  Sakyapa  authorities 
whom  he  had  thrown  into  prison.  Phagmo-dd,  presenting  the  skin  of  a 
white  lion,  besides  other  rich  and  rare  presents,  to  the  famous  Tho-gan- 
r'  thu-mer,  then  Emperor  of  China,  represented  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case.  Pleased  with  his  sincere  statements,  the  Emperor  decided 
in  his  favour  and  furnished  him  with  renewed  patents  and  seals  and  be- 
stowed on  him,  to  be  enjoyed  as  hereditary  possessions,  the  province  of  U', 
leaving  Tsan  to  the  Sakyapas. 

After  his  return  to  Tibet,  he  organized  a  regular  form  of  government. 
He  reformed  the  legislation,  and  revised  the  ancient  laws  and  regulations. 
He  revised  the  canons  and  the  ancient  laws  of  kings  Sron-tsan  Gampo  and 
Thi-sron,  which  had  been  discarded  by  the  Sakyapa  rulers.  He  built  a  castle 
on  Nedon-tse  hill  and  a  large  fortress  with  three  gates  to  the  ram* 
parts.  He  refused  admission  to  women  to  its  interior.  He  himself 
practised  abstinence  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  wine  and  the  habit  of 
taking  afternoon-meals,  as  prescribed  in  the  Vinaya  class  of  scriptures. 
He  endeavoured  to  observe  the  ten  virtues  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books. 
By  his  exemplary  morals  and  piety,  and  above  all  by  his  beneficial  rule, 
he  won  the  sincere  esteem  of  his  subjects.  He  founded  the  monastery  of 
Tse-than,  and  admitted  a  large  number  of  priests  into  it.  He  prepared 
a  copy  of  the  Kahgyur  in  gold  characters.  He  built  thirteen  forts  such  as 
Go&kar,  Bragkar,  Ac.  During  the  supremacy  of  Phagmo-dd,  the  Sakyapa 
^  authorities  and  chiefs,  on  account  of  their  imbecility  and  internal  dissen- 

sions ceased  to  exercise  authority  over  their   subjects.     They  were  also 
sunk  in   debt,  and  during  their  rule,  they  had  debased  the  ancient  laws  of 
^  Tibet  by  an  admixture  of  Chinese  and  Mongolian  laws.     It  was  by  these 

^  injudicious  proceedings  that  they  created  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 

and  forfeited  the   confidence  of  their  subjects.     Phagmo-dd  having   re- 
presented all  these  various  acts  of  imbecility  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  the 
)  Emperor  permitted  him  to  annex  the  remaining  parts  of  Tibet  and  Kham  to 

his  possessions^  in  order  by  his  rule  to  increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
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the  people.  This  monarch  is  famous  under  the  title  of  King  Situ.  He  now 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  of  Tibet.  He  nuwle  ten 
million  cast  images.  The  fourth  in  descent  from  Fhagmo-dd  was  S'&kja 
Binchben,  who  became  a  favourite  minister  of  the  Emperor  Tho-gan-thu- 
mer  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  at  first  with  guarding  the  palace  and 
afterwards  with  the  collection  of  revenue  from  one  of  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  China.  S'dkja  Kinchhen,  instead  of  showing  his  gratefulness^ 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy,  matured  by  the  Chinese  Prime-minister,  to  kill 
the  Emperor.  He  sent  many  wagons,  loaded  with  armed  soldiers  concealed 
under  decorations  of  silk  clothes  and  silver  and  gold.  By  this  means  many 
soldiers  entered  into  the  imperial  palace.  When  the  Emperor  discovered 
the  plot,  he  fled  towards  Mongolia  by  the  back-door  of  the  palace.  The 
Prime-minister  usurped  the  throne,  from  which  date  China  passed  into  the 
bands  of  a  native  dynasty. 

Thus  the  house  founded  by  the  illustrious  Khublai  ceased  to  bear 
sway  in  China.  The  throne  passed  to  the  traitor  Kyen-Hun,  whose  son 
Yuft  Milk  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  MiA  presented  Tagpa  Gyaltshan, 
son  of  S  akya  Kinchhen,  with  gold  and  crystal  seals,  and  the  additional 
possessions  of  Kham  and  Amdo,  and  several  suits  of  kingly  rubes.  He  was 
made  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  all  Tibet  which  now  extended  from 
]^a];L-ri-kor.8um  to  the  western  boundary  of  Kham. 

Tagpa-Qyal-tshan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Van-jun-ne  who  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Emperor  Ky en-thai  Li-WaA.  He  prepared  a  complete  sot  of 
the  Kahgyur  written  on  gold  tablets.  Tagpa-Gyal-tshan  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  great  reformer  Tsonkhapa  whom  he  assisted  with  great  liberality  and 
zeal.  He  prepared  two  sets  of  the  Khagyur  in  gold,  one  in  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  three  written  in  ink.  He  also  prepared  1,00,000  copies  of 
Dh^ra^is.  For  years  he  supported  J, 00,000  monks  at  his  own  cost.  He 
built  the  fortresses  of  Hu-yug  liii  and  Karjon.  His  grandson  Rin-Dorje 
obtained  the  title  of  WaA  (king)  from  China.  :ftan-Wan  Ta^i  was  a  very 
impartial  and  just  king  He  shewed  great  veneration  for  the  Dalai  Lama 
Sonam  Qyatsho  whom  he  greatly  patronized.  The  celebrated  Bhutan 
Dharma  RajA  named  Padma  Karpo  was  also  his  friend.  He  himself  was 
well  versed  in  Buddhist  literature,  and  impartially  respected  all  classes 
and  religions,  and  built  chaityas  in  Lhasa  and  other  places.  He  several 
times  fought  with  his  rebel  minister  Hin-chhen  Punpa  and  was  every 
time  successful.  He  was  adorned  with  the  title  of  Kwadin-kau-srih,  by 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

Thus  during  the  reign  of  the  Phagmo-du  dynasty  all  Tibet  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity.  People  became  rich  in  money  and  cattle.  The  coun- 
try enjoyed  immunity  from  famine  and  plague,  and  was  not  harrassed 
by  foreign  invasion,  being  under  the  protection  of  China,  and  more  parti« 
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cularlj  nnder  the  benign  rule  of  the  kings  of  this  dyaasty.  Although 
some  petty  fights  and  quarrels  with  the  disaffected  and  rapacious  ministers 
now  and  then  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  yet  on  the  whole 
the  dynasty  was  most  beneficial  to  Tibet.  From  the  time  of  Namber- 
Gyal-van's  reign,  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  U'  and  Tsan  constantly  waged 
war  with  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  the  power  of  the  king  waned, 
to  a  great  extent.  At  this  critical  time  the  king  of  Tsan  became  very 
powerful  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  reigning  king*s  weakness  gi'adually 
became  de  facto  sovereign  of  Tibet.  He  brought  the  whole  of  U'  and 
Tsa&  under  his  dominion.  Thus  when  fortune  was  about  to  turn 
towards  the  proud  king  of  Tsan,  suddenly  the  Mongolian  warrior  Gu^ri 
£h^n  invaded  Tibet  and  speedily  completed  its  conquest.  Gu^ri  Khdn 
presented  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama  with  the  monarchy  of  all  Tibet.  From  that 
event,  in  the  year  16^  A.  D.,  dates  the  Dalai  Lama's  supremacy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MnVIBTEBS  AJSTD  POWEBFUIi  NOBLES  OP  TiBET. 

I.     The  Family  of  Einchhen»puii-pa. 

f^ah-Thi-fsanpo,  the  first  king  of  Tibet,  chose  for  his  minister  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  Tibetan  chiefs,  whom,  owing  to  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  language,  he  used  to  call  Khye-ha 
(or  the  little  man).  He  was  afterwards  called  by  his  proper  name  of 
Gerpal-leg-po.  He  had  three  sons,  viz,,  Chhyi  Ger,  Nan-Ger  and  Dub-thob- 
Ger.  The  twenty-seventh  descendant  of  Nan-Ger,  named  Kalpa  Ssin, 
obtained  seven  boat-loads  of  turquoises  from  Gruguiyul. 

The  famous  Thon-mi  Sambhofa  was  a  descendant  of  Chhyi-Ger. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Dub-thob-Ger,  many  illustrious  ministers  were 
bom:  Gar,  the  celebrated  prime-minister  of  king  Sron-tsan-Gampo, 
Go,  Shan-shi,  Da  gyal-tshan,  &c.,  the  ministers  of  Thi-sro&-deu-tsan 
were  among  them.  The  great  saint  Yairo-tsana  was  descended  from 
Dub-thob-G^r.  Mashaft  and  other  enemies  of  Buddhism  also  belonged 
to  his  family.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Dub-thob*Ger  became  prime- 
minister  of  King  Tagpa-Gyaltshan  of  the  dynasty  of  Phagmodu.  He 
obtained  the  J6nponship  of  Rinchhen  Pun,  the  generalship  of  Chhumig, 
and  afterwards  became  the  highest  official  under  the  Sakyapa  authorities. 
His  son  and  grandson  Norpu  Ssdnpo  succeeded  him  in  his  dignities. 
The  latter  became  the  commander  of  the  army  and  headed  many  of  the 
chieftains  of  Tibet.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Ron-Tsham-^hhen 
and  became  the  chief  patron  of  the  first  Dalai  LamaGedunDub.  He  left 
five  sons  the  eldest  of  whom  became  the  prime -minister  of  Wafi  Tagpo 
jo&n^,  and   snooeeded  to   his   father's  dignities,   favoured  the  Sakyapa 
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Da*va-tagpa*8  eldest  son  Rigpa  senge,  settled  in  the  Monkbar  coun- 
try, and  inherited  bis  possessions  and  office.  He  became  minister  to  the 
reigning  king.  Shon-nu-ssanpo  and  Ta^i*ssanpo  were  ministers  of  king  Situ, 
the  founder  of  the  Phagmodu  dynasty  of  kings.  The  eldest  was  the  general 
who  defeated  the  Sakyapa  armies  at  the  battle  of  Yarlun  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Sakya,  Tsan,  Jan  and  Lhoma^  came  under  his  master's 
possession.  Paljor  Ssanpo  the  last  mentioned  in  the  table,  became  Jo&pon 
of  the  town  of  iS^a^-SamDub-tse.  He  signalized  himself  in  a  war,  and 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  iirst  Dalai  Lama  Gedun-dub. 

Einchhen-tagpa,  probably  a  son  of  Paljor  Ssa&po,  became  chamberlain 
to  king  Wantag-gyaltshan,  a  descendant  of  king  Situ.  His  younger 
brother  became  Tersed  in  Tantrik  ceremonies  and  is  said  to  have  possessed 
great  influence  over  clouds  and  winds.  He  rendered  immense  good  to 
the  country  by  bringing  down  rain  in  times  of  drought.  Binchben-tagpa's 
son,  Hor  Taii  Dorje,  became  minister  of  king  Wan-tagpa  Junne  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Bivo-de-chhen.  He  left  two  sons  Tse-wan- 
namgyal  and  Rinchhen  Qyaltshan.  The  first  was  a  professor  of  Buddhism. 
The  youngest,  being  a  wise  and  learned  man,  was  elected  chief  minister  of 
state.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission  which  sat  to  settle 
the  great  dispute  which  took  place  between  TI  and  Tsaft.  At  its  conclusion, 
when  matters  were  brought  to  a  happy  close,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
jagir  consisting  of  three  towns.  His  eldest  son  was  appointed  General 
of  the  king's  army  and  the  second  son  was  appointed  Prime-minister. 
The  eldest  left  two  sons,  viz.,  Sonam-Targe  and  Tondub  Dorje.  The 
younger  turned  an  ascetic  and  the  elder  became  the  minister  who  patronized 
the  Dalai  Lama  Sonam  Gyatsho.  His  son  Sonam-targe  obtained  the  town 
of  Lha-tse  Jon  as  jagir  from  the  king. 

III.     rGyal-khar  rtse-pa. 

This  is  an  ancient  family  of  Kham  descended  from  Da-gyo-lo&,  a 
famous  warrior  mentioned  in  the  great  Tibetan  epic  called  the  Gyaldrtin, 
who  tamed  the  savage  men  of  Kham.  His  dress  consisted  of  100  tiger 
skins.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Qesar,  the  hero  of  that  great  epic. 
One  of   his  descendants   was    Nam-kha-chyan-chhub,^  whose  son   Yon- 
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dag-snn-&ig  was  a  powerful  Tantrik.  His  son  Gjal-tsan  knew  several 
languages  and  was  a  Buddhist  scholar.  He  wrote  several  works  and  favoured 
the  Karmapa  sect  of  the  old  school.  He  built  the  monastery  of  Tshur* 
phu  called  Chjan-chhub-chhenpo.  Paldan  Ssdnpo,  his  son,  was  an 
official  of  high  rank  under  the  Sakjapa  hierarchy.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  Tartar  Emperor  of  China,  and  returned  successful  from 
his  mission.  He  erected  the  forts  of  Tse-chhen,  Fhag-ri,  Gyal-tse,  N&vo 
and  Khyuntse,  and  a  monastery  at  Tse-chhen.  Eabtan  Kun-Ssan,  his 
son,  became  minister  to  king  Tagpa-gyal-tshan.  He  defeated  the  troops  of 
Namkha-gyalpo,  the  chief  of  Einchhen  Punpa,  and  made  them  prisoners 
of  war.  He  patronized  Panchhen  Kinpochhe,  Kha  Dub  Ge-leg-pal  Ssaii. 
He  founded  the  famous  monastic  institution  of  Gyal-tse  called  Palkhorchho-de 
with  eighteen  schools  in  it,  and  erected  the  picturesque  chhorten  of  Gyaltse 
called  Chhorten  Ta^i-Goman,  which  has  108  doors  and  is  several  stories 
high.  He  was  famous  for  his  devotion  to  religion  and  was  the  most 
celebrated  king  of  Gyal-tse. 

IV.     Chya-Thi-pon.     (The  bird-general.) 

Once  on  a  time  in  the  lower  Yar-lun  District  north  of  Lhasa,  a 
very  handsome  maiden  was  met  by  a  splendid  looking  bird,  who  cap- 
tivated  by  her  personal  charms  had  descended  from  his  aerial  residence. 
After  some  time  spent  in  happiness  with  the  bird  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son  named  Chya-mig^  who  became  a  great  supporter  of  Buddhism. 
Ton-ton  chhog,  grandson  of  Chyamig,  was  a  learned  man  and  well-known  by 
the  name  of  Tar-khanpo.  Dorje-wan-chhug  his  nephew  went  towards  ^a& 
and  founded  the  town  of  Gyam-tsho.     Dorje's  son  Lama  Chya-nag  was  a 
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pupil  of  S&kjB,  S'ri  Pandita  of  Kashmir,  who  became  a  renowned  teacher 
and  founded  the  monastery  of  Yan-tse.  His  seoond  son  CIija-BinchheD, 
after  repeUing  many  Tartar  armies,  became  the  chief  of  Enyal.  His  soa 
Kungah-Binchhen  became  a  minister  of  Kungah-Ssanpo  the  regent  under 
the  Sakyapa  Lamas.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dogon  Phagpa.  He  left  four 
sons  of  whom  the  first  Kungah-Gyaltshan  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
Sakyapa  regent  Hod-ss^r-seikge.  The  second  son  Chyilbu  being  a  nephew 
of  the  chief  of  ]>igun,  was  appointed  Jonpon  of  Chyar  Dag.  His  son. 
became  abbot  of  Ssahmochhe,  whose  grandson  Ta^i-pal  SsM  became 
the  general  of  king  T^agpo  Gyaltshan,  under  the  title  of  Ohja  Thipon. 
Tai^i's  son  Gyal-wa  Ta^i  became  secretary  to  the  king  and  inherited  his 
father's  titles  and  dignities.  Gyal«wa*s  son  Tail  Dargye  was  appointed 
General  of  Lhogyud-Lun  by  the  king.  He  prepared  a  set  of  the  Kahgyur 
in  gold  characters,  constructed  many  images  and  chhortens  and  did  many 
pious  acts.  From  him  the  title  of  Ohya-Thipon  obtained  its  celebrity. 
The  last  men  of  this  dynasty  served  as  deputies  to  the  kings  of  Phagmo 
du  dynasty. 

V.  Secretary  Tag-pa-Ss^fipo. 

fi'an-Tagpa  Ssanpo  of  a  family  descended  from  Van  phug5^an,  the 
secretary  to  king  Thi-sron  deu-stan,  was  born  in  the  Eastern  district  of 
Tsen-than.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  king  Situ.  His  son 
S'erab  Ta^i  served  as  an  envoy  to  the  Tartar  Emperors  of  China,  from 
the  Sakyapa  and  Tshalpa  Lamas.  He  was  a  devoted  minister,  who  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  did  not  fear  to  risk  his  life.  Honesty  and 
self-denial  were  his  prominent  virtues.  He  conducted  his  affairs  personally 
before  the  celebrated  Thugan-themur.  He  returned  to  his  master's 
presence,  having  successfully  accomplished  his  mission,  with  the  imperial 
patent  in  his  hand  issued  in  favour  of  his  master  king  Situ.  Pleased  with 
bis  conduct,  the  king  presented  him  with  the  town  and  fort  of  TaK-kar. 
His  son  Binchhen  Pal  Ss&a  succeeded  him  as  Jonpon  and  was  a  sincere 
patron  of  the  great  reformer  Tsonkhapa.  He  helped  him  greatly  in  the 
building  and  establishment  of  the  Gah^an  monastery. 

VI.  Nelva. 

Einchhen  Ssdnpo  was  a  minister  of  king  Situ.  In  the  Sakya  war,  he 
made  the  regent  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Sakya  Hierarchy  captives  and 
kept  them  in  prison  for  thirteen  days.  He  punished  500  rebels,  for  waging 
war  against  king  Situ.  His  son  Fan-tagpa  became  oommander  of  the 
army,  and  defeated  his  enemies  in  a  great  battle.  He  was  famous  for  his 
liberality  to  the  poor,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  clergy.  His  son  Nam- 
khah  Paljor,  became  Jonpon  and  favoured  the  Dapun  monastery. 
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VII.  Magpon  Sonam  Gjalpo. 

This  family  is  descended  from  Gar  the  celebrated  minister  Sron- 
tsan  Gampo.  Thej  were  the  chiefs  of  Tshal,  but  being  defeated  in  war 
by  king  Situ,  they  became  his  vassals.  One  of  the  illustrious  membei*s  of 
this  family  was  superintendent  of  the  Gah-dan  monastery.  His  son  Sonam 
Gyalpo  was  a  celebrated  general  who  being  victorious  in  war  with  Einchhen 
Punpa  in  the  battles  of  Lho-bragpa,  Dvagpo  and  Konpo,  became  well- 
known  by  the  title  Magpon  or  general.  He  subsequently  became  magis- 
trate of  Lhasa.  He  built  a  gold  dome  over  the  great  temple  of  Lhasa. 
His  descendants  have  all  along  served  their  country  well. 

VIII.  Deva-Holkhapa. 

This  family  is  of  modern  origin.  The  founder  of  it  Taii  Gyal 
tshan  was  chief  secretary  to  king  Tagpa-Gyaltshan.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  Jonpon.  His  son  Chho-Je-Ssan  founded  the  monastery  of  5"ima 
lin  and  endowed  it  with  grants  of  land  and  furnished  it  with  the  Kahgyur 
and  the  Tangyur.  In  his  old  age  he  led  the  life  of  an  austere  monk.  His 
two  sons  NorSsdnpo  and  Gyam-tsho-pa  became  ministers  and  generals 
to  the  king's  army.  The  son  of  the  elder  brother  was  the  well-known 
Khadub  Nor  Ssdn  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  Sutras  and  Tantras. 
He  wrote  many  works,  such  as  Thimec^  HoJchhen,  <&c.  and  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Dalai  Lama  Gedun-Gyamtsho. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Page  63,  line  10,  for  "  PupiW  read  "  Papilior 

"    55'   "  27'  \   "  "  ^ycf^^^rU''  read  "  Mycalesit:' 

„     58,  „   20,      „  "  Shibochiona"  read  "  Siihochiona,** 

„    94,  „      1,      „  "  the  upper  molar"  read  "  the  last  upper  molar." 

n    95,  lines  10  and  12  from  bottom, ybr  "  the  anterior  lower  molar"  read 

'*  the  anterior  upper  molar." 
„  103,  line  18  from  top, /or  *' are  added  (2)  as"  read  "are  added  (2). 

As." 
„  121,    ,•  21  from  top,   „    *'  received"  read  "  viewed." 
„  121,   „     5  from  bottom  ybr  •*  molars"  read  "  molar." 
„  137,  „      8  from  top,  after  *'  mil."  insert  "  and  Conch.-Cab.  II,  PI.  26, 

figs.  16-17." 
„  137,  „      4  from  top,  dele  "  or  Conch.-Cab.  II,  PL  26,  figs.  16-17." 
„  168,   „      3  of  foot  note, /or  «  1886"  read  "  1866." 
„  196,  „    23,  for  "  Jcingianam^*  read  *'  hingianum,** 
„  209,  „      1,   „     *' rhombioaa^*      „    "  rhomhicua.*^ 
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AbietacesB,  206 
Abisara  bifasciata,  283,  248 
f7lla,56 
kausambhi,  248 
„       prunosa,  86 
Acantbini,  267 
Acantbopterjgii,  267 
Acavus,  133 
Accipitres,  265 
Achatina  amentnm,  138 

bottaxnpotana,  189 

ceylanica,  137 

de^audi,  135 

gemma,  ib. 

involuta,  ii, 

jerdoni,  186 

nilagirica,  ib, 

oreas,  135,  186 

oropbila,  137,  188 

paritura,  135 

perotteti,  186,  137 
„         sennaarensis,  135 
Acmella,  144 
*AcmeIia  bungerfordiana,  143,  167 

„       moreletiana,  148 
AcontiopbidsB,  267 
AcrocbordidiB,  ib. 
Acrea  Testa,  60,  54 
Acrostichum,  171 
Actinopteris  bengalensis,  195 
Acasta,  138 
Adolias,  248 

acontius,  247 

apiadea,  58 

g^ruda,  248 

kesava,  58 

sananda,  58 
^gista,  183 

Afghanistan,  Voles  (ArvicolsB)  from,  88 
Agamidte,  266 
Agelenidse,  270 
Agricola,  92 
Albertia,  206 
Alethopteridess,  186 
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Alethopteris,  184 

indica,  ii, 
lindleyana,  ib. 
lobifoiia,  186 
medlicottiana,  184 
phegopteroides,  185 

Alg»,  179 

Alticola,  93 

AlyccBus  expatriatns,  149 

*  „         montanus,  149,  167 

*  bungerfordianns,  149 
stoHczkii,  ib. 
(Dioryx)  Swinboei,  150 

Amatbusia  phidippus,  245 
Amblycephalidse,  267 
Amblypodia  amantes,  250 
canuta,  2&1 
fulla,  t^. 
narada,  250 

„      var  erichsonii,  ib, 
,,  seta,  251 

Ammonites.  212,  213 
Amphibia,  Census  of  Indian,  271 
Amphidromus  daflaensis,  184 

„  masoni,  ib. 

Amphithalmns,  165 

inclosus,  166 
obesus,  ib. 
pellysB.  166 
pupoides,  166 
Ampnllaria  jayanica,  155 

„  stolicakana,  155,  167 

„  tnrbinoides,  155 

Anadenns  altivagus,  47,  49 

„         giganteus,  47 
Ancbistoma,  128 
Andaman  Islands,  Rhopalocerons  Lepi- 

doptera  from  the,  243 
Angiopteridiom,  190 

„  comp.  ensis,  191 

„  eneis,  190 

„  infarctum,  191 

„  mc'Clellandif  190 

,1  spatbolatam,  i^. 
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Ankistrodon  indiciui,  217 
Annuloida,  211 
Annulosa,  ih. 
Anomodontia,  217 
AnoQosamiteB,  196, 197,  198,  218 

fiBsns,  197 
iungrena,  ih, 
Jindlejanus,  198 
morriaianufl,  t^. 
n  prinoeps,  ib. 

AiiMres,  266 
Anthicide,  269 
AnthribiidsD,  i^. 
Apatara  parysatia,  61,  68 
AphnaBiu  lohita,  var.  soiluB,  249 

„        syama,  68 
Appias  hippo,  62.  64 
Arachnida,  271,  272 
AraacariteA,  207 

brodiei,  ib, 
cutcbensis,  t^. 
macropteruB,  208 
Archegoaannu,  171,  216 
Ardeidtt,  266 
Airhopala  amantes,  260 
centannifl,  69 

„        Tar.  eoroflcaiit,  260 
nalrala,  261 
Ariophanta,  182 
Arthropoda,  268,  270,  271,  272 
ArricolBB  of  the   Himalayaa,  Tibet  and 
Afghanistan,  88 
agrestis,  92,  94,  108, 118 
amphibins,  92,  98,  118 
arvalis,  89,  92,  94 
bengalenids,  88, 117 
blanfordi,  93,  94,  96,  104 
Wythi,  89,  98,  96,  96,  106,  107, 

l(i9 
brand  ti,  92 
oampestrifl,  ib, 
glareoliu,  91 
gregalis,  92 
guentheri,  96 
nydrophilus,  117 
indica,  88,  117 
lencurus,  106 
mandarinns,  90,  93,  96,  96, 108, 

109 
melanogaster,  89,  98,   94^   96, 

100,  114 
myothrix,  117 
neotoma,  t^. 
nigrescens,  110 
nivalis,  92,  108 
pyotorhis,  117 
ratticeps,  92 
riparius,  94 
roylei,  88,  89,  90,  98,  94,  96, 

96, 102,  106 
mtilofl,  91 
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Anrioola,  savii,  92 

saxatilis,  ib, 

oikimensis,  91,  93,  94.  93,  96, 

100,  110, 113, 114,  116 
socialis,  92 

Btoliczkanus,  89,  93,  94,  96,  96, 
97,  98 
„        ftracheyi,  98.  96,  96,  98 
n        Bubterraneos,  92 
„        thricolis,  110 
„        thricotis,  110,  112,  113 
„         wynnei,  93,  95,  96,  99,  102 
Arvicol©,  118,  120,  121,  122 
Aspleniom,  184 

indicnm,  t^. 
(Lepidopteris)  macrocarpos, 

187 
whitbyense,  184 
Assam,  Earthquakes  recorded  in,  61 
Assiminea,  164 

n  beddomeana,  168,  167 

„  breyicula,  169, 167 

ff  f,  subyar.  bibalteata 

169 
ff  ft  Bnbvar.  bioolor,  i^. 

„  helicoides,  168 

„  hungerfordiana,  168, 167 

ff  marginata,  169 

„  microscnlpta,  168,  169,  167 

„  miniata  159 

„  rubida,  t^. 

„  mbella,  ib, 

„  theobaldiana,  168,  167 

»  woodmasoniana,  1^.   t^. 

Asnctopteras  diodes,  60 
Atella  alcippe,  232,  246 
Athyzna  inara,  61 
ff        lencothoe,  ib, 
n        mahesa,  68 
„        selenophora,  61,  58,  247 
tf        reta,  247 
Attagenidffi,  266 
Austenia,  129 
Axina,  134 

*Balea  dohmiana,  139 
„      peruviana,  t^. 
ff      pyrenaica,  ib, 

\  *\    '    /«v"  .         ^^'  locbonensia,  140 
Barleeia  (P)  microthyra,  165 
Batrachia,  178,  218,  267 
Beddomea,  134 

Beiragarh  identical  with  Wairagarh,  42 
Belemnopteris,  194 

>f  wood-masoniana,  ib, 

Belodon,  172 

Bensonia  monticola,  46,  49 
Bicunedens  perfuscus,  1 10 
Birds,  Geusus  of  Indian,  271 
Bombyces,  269 
Bostrychidae,  ib, 
Boysia  Reosdi,  128 
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Brachiopoda,  212 
Bnchyops  laticeps.  170^  215 
BrachyiOLylliim,  209 

„  mammillftre,  tf . 

Brentbido,  269 
Bmchido,  t^. 
Buliminus  ceylanieiu,  134 

„  (Cerastus)  jickeliaaiu,    186, 

166 
„  olivieri,  13S 

BnprestidsB,  268 
Butterflies  from  Sikkim,  40 
Byrrhids,  268 
Bythinea  eTezardi,  167.  167 

ffoniofltoma,  166 
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moreletiana,  166,  167 

philippinensia,  166 
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aubpulchella,  167,  167 

.,         yar  tenttior,  167 
„        (?)  tnrrito,  167, 167 
GalamaridflB,  266 
Callicochliaa,  134 
Galyaisme  drusia,  280 
Candona  kotaensis,  211 
OuitharidsB,  269 
CarabidsB,  268 
CardiopteridesB,  185 
Oardiofltoma  trochulufl,  126 
Oamivora,  264 
Carocolla,  131,  182 
Carycbium,  180 
Carysttia  attina,  266 
OastaliuB  elna,  248 

ethion,  H. 

manlaena,  284 
„         rozus,  248 
CatauluB  tortuosufl,  149 
Ckitopflil]acatilla,261 

cbryseis,  262 

orocale  261 

flava,  tS. 

pyranthe,  62,  69 
Cenflos  of  Indian  Land  Fauna,  268 
Cephalopoda,  213 
CeratodnB  170,  172,  176, 176,  216 

hislopianua,  216 

hnnterianiu,  f^. 

oblongofl,  U, 
„         Tiiapa,  t6. 
CerambycidsB,  269 
Cerithium,  162 
Cetacea,  266 

Cethoeia  biblia,  60,  64,  66,  67 
„        cyane,  64 
„        nikobarica,  281,  246 
OhamsdleontidaB,  266 
Oharaz,  160 
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Cheek  yu,  110 
Cheirolepis,  2u7 

),  oomp.  milnsteri,  »6. 

Chelonia,  266 
Chiroptera,  264 
Chondritea,  179 

„  (P)  dichotomns,  t6. 

Chondropteryg^i,  267 
ChryBomelidae,  269 
Cicindelidsa,  268 
CioonidaB,  266 
Cioidae,  269 
CionellidA,  18S 
Cirrhochroa  anjira,  246 
aoiis,  60 
lanka,  86 
malaya,  288 
mithila,  50 
nicobarica,  281 
thaiB,  245 
Claoiilia,  189 

„        cylindrica,  48,  49 
„        Waageni,  iS.  iS, 
CleridsB,  269 
Cload  and  rainfall  to  temperature  in  India, 

on  the  relation  of^  69 
CocoinellidsB,  269 
Cochlostyla,  184 
Coleoptera,  267,  271,  272 
Colubrids.  266 
Columbi,  265 
Colydiids,  268 
Conifene.  196,  206,  810 
Coptocheilns,  126 
Coraeia,  134 
Corilla,  128 
Corylophidn,  269 
CrambioeH,  270 
Cricetas  songami,  98 
Crocodilia,  172,  216,  266 
CrotalidsB,  267 

CniBtaoea,  181,  211,  271,  272 
Cryptophagidn,  268 
CucnjidsB,  t'^. 
Cunninghamites,  206 
Curculionidse,  269 
Curetifl  bulis,  62,  69 
„       thetys,  234 
„  „      var.  saronia,  248 

Oyathea,  188,  218 

„        comp.  Tchibatcheffi,  188 
Cyatheacead,  t'^. 
Cyathopoma,  144 

(Jerdonia)  beddomeannm,  146 

„         blanfbrdi,  ib» 
blanfordi,  127 
elatum,  146 
fllocinctam.  144 
(Jerdonia)  imperfomium,  145 
procenuB,  127 
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Oyathopoma,  aheTaroyanum,  146«  167 

„        tigsarinm.  127 
Cycadeaoen.  195,  1%,  205,  206^  218 
Cycadeffi,  170,  204 
CycadinocarpoSi  206 
Cycadites,  204 

confertoA,  ib. 

constrictns,  ib. 

cutchensia,  ib. 

rajmahalenau,  ib, 
Cyelomorpba,  144 
CyelophoruB,  143 

„  exaltatna,  148 

*  „  formosaensia,  ib. 

*  „  (Theobaldiua)    oritea,  U7, 

166 
(Ostodea),  144 

*  pealianas,  146, 166 
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stenoatoma,  145,  146 
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^    ,  . .  91       Tax.  pealiana,  146 
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n  biaogulatnm,  144 

19  (Tropidophora^  caldwellia- 
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„    var.  Bexcarinata«  152 

167 
„    yar.  sublaevia,  152 
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(Tropidophora)    erroneum, 
152,  158 
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153 
var.  subocdnsa,  1*6. 
Tar.8ubumcolor,t5. 
flmbriatam,  151 
litfnardi,  t& 
Ugatam.  153 
mauritiantun,  154 
Bcabnim,  ib, 
tricflrinatiixn,  151 
unicolor,  151,  162 
Cydofltomacea,  129 
Cydotopaia,  127 

t,  conoideum,  t'^. 

Cydotua  pusillua,  143,  144 
*      «*  M        var.  nana,  148 

Cynthia  erota,  50,  86,  245 
Cyreatia,  246 

coclea  Tar.  «t^^dftmaTn'(?ft.  i5. 
formoaa,  ib. 
horatioB,  t^. 
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Cyreatia,  riaa,  57 

),        thyodamaa,  50,  57 
*      t«  „       yar.  aiidamaiiica,  246 

Czekanowakia,  210 
•Dactvlopteria,  194 

DanaBopaia,  182 

.9  rajmahaleiiaia,  ib. 

DanainsB,  224,  244 
Danaia,224 

„      aglea,  49,  53 
„      agleoidea,  224 
}y      ceylanica,  86,  225 
„      diryaippua,  49,  224 
„  '    ezprompta,  225,  226 
•9      grammica,  86,  224,  225 
,9      hegeaippua,  var.  neaippua,  226 
n      juventa,  225,  226 
limniace,  224 
melaneua.  49,  53 
melanolenca,  244 
neaippua.  ib. 
nicobtahca,  226 
plexippua,  49.  226.  246 
aeptent-rionia,  49,  55 
aimilia,  226 

»       var.  nicobarica,  236 
vulgaria,  226 
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DaacillidflB,  268 
Dawaonella  meeki,  128 
Deinoaaaria,  217 
Ddiaa  agoatina,  59 
„      pasithoe,  ib, 
Dendrophidad.  267 
DermeatidsB,  268 
Deadoriz  dienncea,  250 
epijarbaa.  ib, 
oraeis,  236,  250 
petosiria.  59 
vanina.  260 
Diadema,  127, 144 

(Ueatina)  oonaimilia,  85 
(Pterocycloaf)  parvua,  144 
„        rotella,  145 
Diamond    minea    viaited    by  Taveniier 
Identification  of,  31,  219  ' 

Bichopteria,  188 

„  ellorenaia,  t'^. 

Dickaonia,  183.  184,  218 

,1         biudrabunenaiB,  188 

„         hugheai.  ib, 
Dictyopterideas,  198 
Dictyopteria,  203 
DictyotaeniopterideaB,  191 
Dictyozamitea,  203 

,>  indicna,  t^. 

Dic3rnodonorientaliay  217 
Dicynodontia,  177 
Dinosaoria,  172 
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^Diplommatina,  hnngerfordianA,  160 
•  -  -  japvoensis,  t^. 

Bemiscolpta,  t^. 
sberfaiensiB,  ih, 
„  tuxnida,  t^. 

Dipnoi,  215 
Dipsadidffi.  267 
Diptera,  270,  271 
Discophora  celindo,  57,  245 

^  lepida,  86 

Dinmal    Lepidoptera  of   the    Nicobar 

Islnnds,  224 
DodoDa  ouida,  55 
Doleschallia  bisaltide,  245 
Draco  UBniopteniSy  241 
DrassidsB.  270 
Dryophid89.  267 
Dyctis  patna.  57 
Dytiscidse.  268 

EarthquakeB  recorded  in  Assam  in  1879 
and  1880,  61 
Ecbinodermata,  211 
EchinoBtrobuB,  208 

expansns  ih, 
rajmahalensis,  t^. 
„  rhombicas,  209 

Edentata,  265 
ElapidsB,  267 
Elateridffi,  268 
EUobios  fuBcicapillns,  119,  122,  123 

„        talpinuB,  119,  121,  122 
Elyxnnias  candata,  86 
cottonis,  .45 
duBara,  2rO,  281 
mimuB,  230 
pantbera,  231 
undularJB,  51,  245 
EndomjchidsB,  269 
Ennea  (Huttonella)  moerchiana,  180 

„       Btenopylis,  ih, 
EpeiridsB,  270 
Epicrinm  glutinosom,  243 
EqaisetacesB,  179 
Equisetites,  180 
Equisetum,  t^. 

munsteri,  ih, 
rajmabalense,  A. 
Ergolis  ariadne,  50,  57    * 
Eronia  avatar,  59 
„       Taleria,  252 
„  „        Tar.  pingasa,  86 

ErotylidsB.  269 
Erycids  267 
ErycinidsB,  238,  248 
Eryon  comp.  barrowensis,  21 2 
Escheri»,  171 

kotaensiB,  211 
mangaliensis,  171,  812 
EucnemidsB,  268 
Encochlins,  127 
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EaplGea  andnmensis,  244 

camorta  22S.  229,  231 
core,  49.  86,  244 
OAperi.  227 
frauenfeldii,  ih, 
felderi,  ih. 
lorquiuii,  ih. 
midaraas.  49.  55,  57 
P  montana.  86 
novnrsR.  227 
phoebuB,  226 
rhadamanthus,  51 

*  „         BimuiHiiix,  229 

EuripuB  and  Pentheraa  from  India  and 

Biirmah,  85 
EuripaB,  new  species  of  genus,  272 
cinnamomeus.  t^. 
consimi^is,  85 

„        var.  meridionalis,  86 
halitherses,  51,  57 
Euryphyllum,  210 

„  whittiannm,  t^. 

Eurytela  horsfieldii,  245 
Evapometer,  description  of  a  raingange 

with  83 
Evotomys,  92.  93 
•Fairbankia  (P)  feddeniana,  158 

„  P    (an    fiithyniaP)    tnrrita, 

157 
Filices,  182 

Fishes,  Census  of  Indian,  271 
Fossils  of  the  Indian  Gondw&na  System, 

168 
Fucoids,  179 

GangamopteriB,  179,  193,  194,  217,  218 
angustifolia,  193 
anthrophyoides,  194 
buriadica,  193 
cyclopteroides,  ih, 
hughesi,  194 
major,  193 
whittiana,  194 
Gani-coulour  identitical  with  KoUur,  82, 

2-21 
Ganoid  fishes,  213 
Garettia,  144 
GasteracanthidsB,  270 
Gasteropoda,  213,  267,  271 
Geckotidse,  266 
Geometres,  270 

Georychus  fuscocapiUus,  118,  110 
Gibbus,  154 

bacillus,  180 
dupontianus,  180,  166 
lyonetianuB,  129 

„  var.  antoni.  ih, 

*  „  var.  siniflti-orsa,  ih, 
versipoliB,  130 

Gingko,  209 

cra88ipeB»  ih. 
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Oinfirko  lobata,  210 
Oiraaia  magnifica,  129 
Gleicheniacesa,  182 

„    bindrabunenaii,  ih, 
Oleflsnla,  1S6 

»,        pegaenaia,  189 
Olirea,  128 

Olossopteria.  169, 174, 176, 177, 179, 191, 
193,217,  218 

angiistifolia,  192 
browniana,  ib. 

,t  Tar.  indica,  ih, 

oommunis,  ib, 
conspicna,  i^. 
damudica,  ib. 
decipiens,  ib, 
divergens,  ih» 
form 08a,  ib» 
indica,  t^. 
ingena.  t^. 
intermittens,  ih, 
leptonenra,  ib, 
(P)  mussefolia,  t^. 
orbicularis,  ib. 
retifera,  t^. 
„  stricta,  ib. 

Gloflsozamites,  198,  218 

„  stoliczkAnofl,  198 

Oolapili  sandstones,  176  * 

Golunda  ellioti,  117 

,,        meltada,  108 
Gondwiuia  System,  Fossils  of  the  Indian, 
168 

„  „      same  as  Plant-Bear« 

ing  Series,  t'^. 
^  „  „      synopaiB    of     minor 

groups  of  the,  174 
Ooniloba  badra,  256 
Goniogl3rptus  longirostris,  215 
Gonostoma,  128 
GraculidflB,  266 
GrallflB,  265 
Grallatores,  ih. 
Great  Mogul  diamond,  84 
Gruidad.  2ii5 
Guppya,  131 

Gymnospermous  plants,  205 
GyrinidsB,  268 
Hainesia,  126 
Halpe  betaria,  261 
Hebomoia  glaudppe,  52,  54,  88,  251 

„         roepstorffii,  251,  262 
Helicarion  austenianus,  45,  48 
flemingi,  ib.  ib. 
(Austenia)  magnifloua,   129, 

166 
magnificus,  129 
monticola,  48,  151 
(Austenia)  resplendens,  129, 
166 
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Helicarion  stolieslnuiiiB,  45,  48 

HeUcidsB,  47, 128,  181 
HeUcina,  126.  154 

„        theobaldiana,  126 
„        undnlata,  ib. 
Helix,  188,  184 
w      calcarea,  135 
cepoides,  127 
citrina,  181 
clairrillia,  ih. 
elegantissima,  138 
exilis.  131 

(AcaTUs)  greviUei,  184 
„        hsBmastoma,  133 
,•  ,»       ^  var.  melaao- 

toigus,  1^. 
javanensis,  181 

i'uliana,  t^. 
fixata,  128 
lyonetiana,  129 
melanotragus,  183,  134 
monozonalis,  131 
nemorensis,  t'^. 
octona,  185 
oculus,  133 

(iEgista)  perplanata,  138,  166 
petrosa,  132 
(Acavus)  phoenix,  184 
satumia,  127 
setocincta,  138 
(Acavus)  superba,  134 
*    -  „  „    Tar.  roseolabiata,  tft. 

swinhoei,  127 
tapeina,  183 
tricarinata,  161 
trichotropia,  133 
Titrinoides,  131,  132 
Helix  from  the  Upper  Oretaoeoofl,  126 
Hemionitis  cordate,  194 
Hemiotomys,  93 
Hemiplecta,  131 
Hemiptera  Heteroptera,  270 
Hemiptera  Homoptera,  ib. 
Herona  andamana,  246 
HersiliidsB,  270 
Hesperidsd,  238,  254 
*Hesperia  acroleuca,  260 
cahira,  258,  259 
chaya,  60 
colaca,  238,  959 
contigua,  260 
divodasa,  ib. 
eltola,  64,  €0 
fiitih,  267 
hiraca,  260 
lencocera,  267 
mathias,  288,  261 
narooa,  260 
oceia,  258 
pandia,  238 
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Heeperia  praba,  258 
,,        sala,  269 
„        P  semamora  60 
Hesperilla  (P  Halpe)  lateisquama,  t^. 
fiestia  af^amarschana,  244 
cadelli,  t^. 
hadeni.  ih. 
Hestina  nama,  50,  64^  57 
Heterocera,  269 
Heterocerido,  268 
HimalayaB,  Voles  (ArYiooIn)  from  the, 

88 
HisteridsB,  268 
HomalopsidsB,  266 
Hyalimax,  141.  U2 

„  reinhardti,  142 

Hydridn,  267 
Hydrobia  (Belgrandia)    miliacfta,    158, 

167 
Hydrocena,  154 

^         1>revica1a,  159 
^         marginata,  ib. 
HydrophilidsB,  268 
HydrofianruA  nacha1iB«  241 
Hymenophyllites  bunburyanufl,  184 
Hymenoptera.  269.  271.  272 
Hyperodapedon.  172,  216 
Hypolycena  eltola,  249 

erylas,  52,  249 
etolua,  59 
tbecloides,  235 
Hypolinmas  bolina.  238.  246 

„  misippns,  224^  288 

Hypad89U8,  91,  92,  93 
IbidtdcB.  266 
Ichneamonido.  269 
Ichthyopbis  glutinosnfl,  243 
Berda  androcles  55 
„      epicles,  52.  59 
Indian  Gondw^a  System,  Fosails  of  the, 

168 
Insecta.  Censns  of  Indian,  271 
Insectivora,  264 
InaessoTos.  266 
lamene  amara,  60 
aria.  25 
badra,  256 
benjaminii,  60 
cbromus.  254 
dmna.  255 
exclamationiB,  ib* 
^       harisa,  t^. 
*     „       lebadea,  yar.  andamanica,  254 

„       malayana,  ib» 
Ixias  andamana.  251 

„      evippe,  53 
Jeordonia,  144 

„        trochlea,  144 
Jnnonia  almana,  245 
,,      aateriey  54,  245 
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Jononia  asterie,  var.  nikobariensis,  233 
xpbita.  50 
laomedia,  60,  233 
lemonias,  50 
oanone,  245 
Ealiella  faatigiala,  46,  49 
Kallima  albofasciata,  245 

„       inachifl,  57 
Kanid,  102 

Kohi  nur,  Note  on  the,  84 
KoUur  identical  with  Gani  Oonlonr,  221 
Labyrinthodontia,  177»  215 
Lacertidra,  266 
Lacertilia,  216,  266 
LagriidaB,  269 

Lamellibrancbiata,  212,  267,  271 
Lampidea  SBlianua,  52,  284,  248 

ardates,  51,  54,  249 

cnejus,  234 

oonf.  pactolos,  249 

deddca,  58 

elpis,  52.  58.  249 

kandarpa,  52 

kankena,  236 

kinkurka,  ib, 

kondalana,  235,  249 

macrophthalma,  236 

malaya,  58,  249 

pandava,  235,  249 

parr^iaaiiia,  58,  234 

plato,  var.  nicobarica,  234 

pliunbeomicans,  249 

„        yar.  nicobarioa,  234 

poBpa,  52,  54,  55 

rosimon,  51,  235 

atrabo,  248 
LanguridsB,  269 
Laridffi,  266 
Lartetia,  157 
Larina  barmana,  161 
ceyionica,  #. 
cincta,  ib, 
f,      pusilla,  ib, 
Lathridiid89,  268 
Lebadea  ismene,  58 
Leggada  jerdoni,  117 
Lemures,  264 
"  Lemuria,"  126 

Lepidoptera,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272 
Lepidoptera  (Rhopalocerous)  from  Port 
Blair,  243 

Lepidoptera    (Dianal)    inhabiting    the 

Kicobar  Islands,  224 
Lepidoptera  Khopalocera,  224 
Lepidopteris  ottonis,  18/ 
LepidotUB,  170 

breyiceps,  214 

calcaratoa,  ib, 

deccanenaifl,  ib. 

hmgioeps,  li^. 
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Lepidotas  pachylepiB,  214 

Me^omattoma,  126 

Leptopoma  luteum,  146 

;     Melandryidn,  269 

Lethe  chandica.  66 

Helania,  160 

„      europa,  49,  244 

^        iraTadica,  i^. 

„     kansa,  65 

„        Taxiabilia,  yar.  p«eudoaptn<Ma, 

„      mekara,  66 

167 

„      rohria,  49,  63,  66 

Melanitia  ismene.  244 

„      Bidonifl,  66 

„         leda,  86,  2 14 

Limari(iH%  47 

„         tristifl  P,  86 

lomaz,  141 

„         zitenins,  244 

„      perlacidufl,  ih. 

Merianopteris,  218 

Limenitifl  daraxa.  56 

„             major,  186 

„        procris,  61 

Messaras  erymanthis,  86 

„             „      var.  anarta,  247 

t,                „         Tar.  nikobarica,  232, 

LimicolsB  265 

245 

Limnffia  andenoniana,  142,  166 

Microcystis  neyillianiiB,  46,  49 

y,        ollula,  142 

Microtus,  92 

„        perejHnra,  i*. 

Mollusca,  212 

„        pervia,  t^. 

„          Census  of  Indian.  271 

*      „        philippinensis,  ib. 

„         from  between  Man  and  Taa- 

„        yunnanenRis,  142,  166 

diani,  44 

LomatopteridesB,  187 

„         of   the    Indo-malayan    fauna 

Lophohranchii,  267 

126 

LucanidsB,  268 

Mordellidfe,  269 

Lycaena  decidea,  86 

MorphinsB,  245 

^        ethion,  ib. 

Murinse,  88 

,f       kankena,  236 

Mus  sequicHudalis,  117 

„        kinknrka.  t^. 

„    bensralensis,  ib. 

„        kondulana,  ib. 

„    blythianus,  ib. 

p       xnacrophthalma,  ib. 

„    hardwickii,  ib. 

„        xnalaya,  249 

„    hydrophilus,  i^. 

„       xnanluena,  285 

„    jerdoni  ib. 

„        parrhasius,  ib. 

„    mcttada,  90 

LycaenidiB,  234,  248 

„    myothrix   117 

Lycodontidas,  267 

„    nitidus,  t^. 

Lyoopodiacead,  196 

,f    pyctorhis,  I*. 

Lycopodites,  ib. 

„    rufescens,  t^ 

„           gracilifl,  ib. 

Mycalesis  anaxias  56,  86 

Lycosids.  271 

II          (Calysisme)  dni8ia»  283,  244 

LymexylidsD,  269 

„          gopa,  63 

Macrochlamys,  1 31,  182 

„         junonia,  86 

„              chloroDlax,  49 

„          malsara,  60,  63.  66 

rt              indica.lSl.  182 

„          (Orsotrisena)  medus,  230 

„             jacquemonti,  49 

„          (Calysisme)  perseus,  244 

„              prona,  46,  48 

„          perseus,  var  visala,  50,  66^  66 

Macrocyclis,  128 

„          (Virapa)  radaa,  244 

„           camatica,  ib. 

Mycetophagidm,  268 

Macroploea  phoebus,  226 

Mychopoma,  144 

MacrotsBiiiopteriB,  171.  188,  189,  218 

Myodes.  118 

„               crassinoTvis,  189 

Myonomes,  93.  94 

„                danffioides,  t^. 

Myospalax  fuscicapillus,  118 

„               feddeni,  t^. 

Myrina  atymnus,  86,  236 

„                lata,  f^. 

„            „        yar.  prabha,  260 

„                morrisi,  ib. 

„      ciniata,  t^. 

„                oTata,  ib. 

„      kamorta,  236 

Magrammopidsd,  271 

„      thecloides.  236 

Mammals,  Census  of  Indian,  ib. 

Myriopoda,  271.  272 

MarattiaceiB,  182 

Naja  oxiana,  242 

Kargarya  melanioide8y  166,  166 

„      tripudians,  241,  242 

Mascdria,  126 

Nanina,  181, 132, 133, 164 
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Nanina  caducior,  143 
cordemoyi,  182 
petrosa,  132,  161 
(Macrochlamys)  pseudoyitrinoi- 

des,  132 
(Macrochlamys  P)  sikrigaHensis, 
ib. 
„      etriata,  181 
NapeDUfl  beddomeanufl,  47,  49 

var.  pufiiUa,  47 
yar.  turrita,  tb. 
„  var.  typica,  ih, 

domina,  47,  49 
mainwarmgianuB,  tb.  ib. 

„         var.  intermedia)  48 
„  var.  major,  ih. 

„        smithei,  48,  49 
Karathura  arsemns,  261 

„  fulla,  ib, 

•        ,,  „    var.  andamanica,  t^. 

,,  Bubfasciata,  ib, 

Natatores,  266 
Neodon,  98,  94,  95 

y,        BikimeiisiB,  89, 110,  112,  113 
Neope  bhadra,  66 
Neptifl  aceris,  61 
iy      amba,  66 

andamana,  247 
cartica,  51 
cnacalis,  247 
emodes,  61,  68 
hordonia,  ib,  ib, 
jumba,  247 
mananda,  238,  247 
matuta,  283 
nicobarica,  ib, 
Bnsruta,  61,  58 
varmona,  86 
„      viraga,61 

Keso^  88 

y,        bengalenBiB,  102 

,,        indica,  ib. 
Neuroptera,  270,  271,  272 
Nenropterideee,  186 
Neuropteridiam,  218 
Neuropteris  valida,  186,  218 
Kicobar  Islands,  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  in- 
habiting the,  224 
Kisionades  salsala,  60 
NitidulidsB,  268 
Koctues,  269 
Koggerathia,  199 
KoggerathiopsiB,  199,  217,  218 
„  hislopi,  200 

„  „        var.    rhomboi- 

dalis,  ib, 
Kongyang  Lake,  Visit  to  the,  1 
Nnmerical     Eatimato    of    Animals    in 

British  India  and  its  Dependencies,  263 
KymphaHdsB,  224,  244 
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Nymphalinsd,  231,  246 
Nymphalis  athamas,  51,  65,  68,  248 

„  polyzena,  68 

(EdemeridsB,  269 
Oleandridium,  190 

p  comp.  stenoneuron,  ib, 

„  vittatum,  (b. 

Oligodontidee,  266 
Omphalotropis,  145, 161, 154 
andersoni,  127 
caldwelliana,  154,  167 
clavuliis,  164 
distermina,  127 
dapontiana,  158, 154,  167 
rubens,  154, 167 
Btrictos,  126 
Ophid^a,  266,  267 
Ophiura,  211 

Omithoptera  heliaconoides,  252 
„  pompous,  63 

„  „        var.  minoB,  86 

„  heliacon,  262 

Orthoptera,  270,  271 
Otididse,  266 
OtozamiteB,  201,  203 

abbreviatus,  201 
acatifolius,  ib, 
angustatus,  202 
bengalensis,  ib. 
bnnburyanus,  i&. 
contiguus,  ib. 
distans,  ib, 
goldisBi,  ib, 
gracilis,  ib, 
hislopi,  203 
imbricatus,  ib, 
oldhami,  ib. 
parallelus,  ib, 
rarineivis,  ib, 

Ozyopidss,  271 
Pachygonia  incnrvata,  216 
Fachyphyllum,  208 

^  (?)  divaricatum,  ib, 

„  heterophyllum,  t^. 

„  peregrinum,  ib. 

FachypteridesB,  187 
Pachjrpteris,  188 

„  specifica,  ib, 

PalsBOvittaria,  191 

„  knrzi,  ib, 

Palsoozamia  bengalensis,  201 

,,  „         var.  obtusa,  208 

„  brevifolia,  202 

Palissya,  206 

brauni,  207 
conferta,  206 
indica,  207 

„      var.  laxa,  i6. 
jabalpurensis,  ib. 
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Palpimnnidaj,  270 
Palndicola.  91,  98.  106 
•l*aludina  huiif^'crfurdiana,  166 
„  jullieiii,  1^. 

*  n  martensiana,  166 
,,  petro8a,  169 

Paludomus,  160 

andersoniana,  160,  166 

*  „    yar.  myadoungenBiB, 

160 

*  „    sabvar.  nana,  t^ 

,,    subspecies  peguensis 

blanfordiana,  169,  166 
burmanica,  160,  166 
labiosa,  169,  160 
petrosa,  169,  166 
regulata,  160 

Pamphila  augias,  60,  261 
gola.  ib.  \h. 
msDsa.  60 
msesoides,  261 
mathias,  ib. 
palmarum,  238 
purrcea,  261 
(  ?  Halpe)  zema,  60 

Fapilio  agamemnon,  69,  237t  263 
amasene,  62 

androgeus,  53,  59,  252,  26S 
antiphatcs,  86,  263 
ariBtoloclii89,  63,  86 

tt  var.  caxnorta»  237 

astorion,  69 
cardui,  232 
chaon,  264 
charicles,  262,  263 
cloanihuB,  69 

clytia,  var.  flavolimbattiB,  263,  262 
coon,  263 
doubleda}  i,  t^. 
dravidarum,  86 
drusia,  280 
eurypylufl,  86,  263 
hclonus,  63,  59 
hesione,  230 
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limniace,  230 
mayo,  252,  263 
medus,  230 
memnon,  263 
paris,  66 
philoxenus,  63 
polytos,  ib, 

var.  nikobaras,  237,  268 
polymnestor,  86,  252 
prexaspea,  254 
rhodifer,  268 
rosimon,  236 
Barpedon.  69 
tbyxsis,  238 
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Papilionidsa,  236,  251 
PapilioninaB,  237.  262 
•ParantiirhoBa  marshalli  86 
Parasuchian  crocodile,  I7(i,  216 
Parasucliian  scute,  176 
Parasucbua,  172,  216 
ParmcUa,  142 
Parnidsa,  268 
Parthenos  gambrifliua,  246 
Pa&oeres,  265 
Patkai,  Pass  OTor  tbe,  1 
Patula,  128 
Paussidse,  268 
Paxillus,  150 
PecopteridesB,  186 
Pecopteria,  171 

angusta,  186 
concinna.  186.  218 
glcicbenioides,  182 
lobata,  1H4 
reversa,  187 
„  tenera,  184 

PediUdsB,  269 
PelacanidsQ,  266 
^PeronsDus  novillianus,  48,  49 
^Penthema  binghanii,  87 
„  darlisa,  ib. 

„  lisardo,  86,  87 

PbsQnicopterida},  266 
Phactonidas,  ib, 
Phaeomys  leucurus,  89,  106 
Phalchua,  110,  114 
Phania,  127 
Phegopteris,  185 
Phengus,  134 
PhereporsB,  131,  132 
Phalacridte,  268 
Phcenicopsis,  210 
Pholcida),  270 
PhoroncididsB,  270 
Phyllotheca,  181.  217 

australis,  181 
indica  ib, 
robusti,  ib, 
•Physa  hungerfordiaua,  143 
„       moluccensis,  ib. 
f,      pbilippiana,  ib, 
Physostomi,  267 
PicarisB,  265 
PiorinBB,  236,  261 
Picris  canidia,  64 

coronis,  var.  lichenosa,  237|  262 
galatbea,  237 
lichenosa,  ib, 
nadina,  56,  59 

„        var.  nama,  262 
„     nerissa.  52 
„      panda,  237 
„      remba,  86 
Pisces,  173,213,  218 
Pithecops  bylaz,  248 
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Plant-bearing  Series  same  as  Gondwina 

System,  168 
FlataleidaB,  266 
Plecotrema  rapaz,  165 

*  „  M      var.  producta,  155, 166 
Flectognathi,  267 

Plectopylis,  128 

Plectotropifl,  133 

Pleaoneura  alysoS)  60,  256,  257 

I,  ambareesa,  257 

„  chamunda,  i^. 

,1  dan,  t^. 

*  »  »    Tar.  andamanica,  t^. 
„           lencocera,  ib. 

*  „  paralysos,  ib, 
„  piaba,  258 

„  pulomaya,  257 

,9  putra,  ib. 

„  sunitray  60,  267 

PleaioBaurus  indicus,  175,  217 
Podicipidsa,  266 
Podozamites,  ld9 

oomp.  lanceolatoBy  ib. 
hacketi,  ib. 
lanceolatus,  ib. 

,,    var.  spathulatos,  t^. 
PolbidflB,  271 
PolyommatoB  kanandra,  285 

„  Bangra,  61,  235,  249 

Polypodiaceas,  184, 185 
Polypodium,  185 
Pomatias,  139 
Pontia  ziphia,  69 
Port  Blair,  fihopaloceronB  Lepidoptera 

from,  243 
Precis  veda,  64 
Procellaridae,  266 
Psammophidias,  267 
Pselaphidsa,  268 

Pseudodipsas  beng^ensis,  52,  65 
Pseudophidia,  267 

Pseudophidian  from  the  Himalayas,  239 
^Pseudotrochatella,  126 
Psittaci,  265 
PteroclidsB,  265 
Pterocydtts,  131, 144,  147 
bilabiatns,  146 
cydophoroideus,  146, 146 
*  „     var.  subluteola,  146 

„     var.  substenostoma, 
ib. 
nanus,  145, 146 

„    var.  applanata,  146 
„    var.  reflezilabris,  ib. 

Pterophyllum,  170, 171, 196, 197, 198,  218 
burdwanense,  197 
carterianum,  196 
crassum,  ib. 
forteanum,  t^. 
kingianum,  ib. 
medlicottianum,  ib. 
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Pterophyllum  nerbuddaicum,  196 
propinquum,  197 
rajmahalense,  ib, 

Pterygospidea  helferi,  238 

„  menaka,  69,  266 

PtUophyUum,  170,  174, 175,  177,  200 
acutifolium,  200 
brachyphyUum,  201 
cutchense,  ib. 

„      var.  minimum,  ib. 
tenerrimum,  t^. 

PtinidaB,  269 
Pupa,  132 

antoni,  129 
coenopieta,  47 
funicula,  130 
grateloupiana,  129 
lienardinna,  140 
versipolia,  130 
„      (Dendropupa)  vetusta,  128 
Pupina,  143,  144 

„        bicanaliculata,  148 
*      ^       gpiimarasensis,  t^. 

„       hungerfordiana,  148,  167 

Pyrales,  270 

Pyrameis  cardui,  232,  245 

„         indica,  60 
PyramellidaB,  164 
Pythonidaj,  267 
Quadrumana,  264 
Raingauge,  Description  of  a,  83 
HalUdBB,  265 

Ramulkota  identical  with  Baolconda,  220 
Baolconda  identical  with  Ramulkota,  ib. 
„  „      with  Bawduconda,  36 

Bawduconda  identical  with  Baolconda,  t^. 

Baptores,  266 

Basores,  ib. 

Realea,  126 

Bealia  decussata,  159 

BeptiUa,  173,216,218 

Beptiles,  Census  of  Indian,  271 

Beptilia,  Notes  on,  239 

Bhipidoceridoo,  268 

Bhipidophoridso,  269 

Bhipidopsis,  210,  218 

„  densinervis,  210 

„  gingkoides,  ib. 

Bhiptozamites,  199 

Bhizomepteris,  196 
„  balli,  ib, 

Bhizomes,  195 

Bhopalocera,  224,  270 

Bhopalocorous  Lepidoptera    from  Port 
Blair,  243      . 

Bhynchonella,  212 

Bhynchota,  270, 171 

BhysodidsB,  268 
^Bissoina  baxteriana,  161 
•  blanfordiana,  162, 167 
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Biflsoina  bryerea,  164,  166 

deshayen,  162 

funiculata,  163 

IsBvigata,  164 

neyiUiana,  163 

nodicincta,  161 

*  „        orientalis,  161,  162 

*  pseudohryerea,  164 
pyramidaJiB,  i^. 
BcalarifonxuB,  162 

*  snblfiBvigata,  164 
villica,  ii. 
weinkauffiana,  169 
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Bobinsonia,  161 
Bodentia,  265 

Bostellaria  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  262 
*        „         delicatula,  ib, 

,,  magnus  ib» 

SagenopteriB,  194 

„  rhoifolia,  195 

Baliflbiiree,  218 
SalisbarieaB,  209 
SalticidsB,  271 
Samaropsis,  211 
Batarupa  bhagava,  64,  266 
Batyrinn,  230,  244 
Sauropterygia,  217 
ScaphidiidsQ,  268 
BcarabeBidso,  ib, 
Bchizoneura,  180,  181,  218 

gondwanensis,  180 

meriani,  181 

Schwartziella,  162, 165 
SdncidaB,  266 
Scolitantides  nyseus,  86 
BoolytidaB,  269 
BcyamflBnidss,  268 
Scytodidsd,  270 
Bemina,  205 
BilphideB,  268 
Bing  phuchi,  110 
Birenia,  265 
•Bithon  albimacTila,  249 

kamorta,  236 

sugriva,  var.  areea,  236,  249 
tarpina,  249 
-     „       westermaimii,  var.  andamanica, 

249 
Boumelpore    probably    represented    by 

Bimah,  39 
Bpbenopterideed,  186 
BpbenopteriB,  comp.  arguta,  183 

hislopi,  186 

P  membranosa,  ib. 

polymorpba,  183 

Bphinges,  269 

Bqnamsd  cycadearum  (P  Gymnosperma- 
rum),  205 

Stagonolepifl,  172 
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Stangerites,  190 
StaphylinidaB,  268 
Stenogyra,  135 

„         (Qlessola)  amentum,  138,  166 
,,  ,1      bensoniana,  137,  166 

I,  „      blanfordiano,  138,  166 

y,  „      bollampattiana,  189 

ceylanica,  188 
facula,  137, 166 
jerdoni,  136,  166 
nilagirica,  136,137,166 
„      var.  kumoo- 
lensis,  136 
niteus,  138 
oreas,    135,    136,  188, 

166 
orophila,  137,  166 
perotteti,  t^.  ib. 
psendoreas,  136,  188 
„  „  «,        var.     Bubde- 

ahayeeiana,  136 

punctog^llana,  188 
Bubfnsiformis,  138, 166 
„  vadalica,  136 

StenopuB,  131 

„        lividns,  ib, 
Stenothyra,  165,  166 

„  blanfordiana,  156,  167 

„  hungerfordiana,  ib.  ib. 

„  woodmasoniaxta,  ib,  ib, 

BtepbanopidfB,  271 
Btibochiona  nicea,  67 
Striges,  266 
BtrophoBtoma,  128 
Stylodon  (Helix),  127 
Bubulina,  136 
Succinea  contortula,  141 
„        elegans,  140,  141 
„        longiscata,  ib.  ib, 
„        pfeifferi,  t^.  ib, 
*      „        yarkandensiB,  141, 166 
BuHdse,  266 
Surendra  quercetorum,  62 

„  „        var.  latimargo,  251 

Symbrenthia  hippocluB,  50,  54 
Symphssdra  teuta,  var.  teutoidea,  248 
Tachyria  indra,  62 
„        panda,  237 
„        paulina,  86,  252 
„  „      var.  galathea,  287 

Tseniopterideae,  188 
TfieniopteriB,  171, 188,  190 

deuBinerviB,  188 
lata,  171 
morrisi,  ib. 

TagiadeB  alica^  266 

^      „        bhagava,  var.  andamanica,  i^. 

„        dasahara,  69 

„        helferi,  238 

„        menaka,  256 
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Tagiadea  ravi,  238»  256 
Tanaecia,  248 

„        acontius,  247 
„        cibaritiB,  238,  247 
TantalidsB,  266 
Tanychlamya,  181 
Tavemier,  On  diamond  mines  visited  by, 

31,  219 
TaxaceeB,  209 
Taxites,  ib. 

,f       planus,  ib. 
„       tenerrimns,  i^. 
TazodiacesB,  208 
Taxodites,  207 
^Telegonos  acroleucns,  260 
„         thyrsis,  238,  261 
TelephoridsB,  268 
TenebrionidsB,  269 
Terias  drona,  136 
„      barina,  251 
„      hecabe,  62,  236,  251 
„      nikobariensis^  t^.  t^. 
TetrablemmidsB,  270 
Tetragonolepis  analis,  214 
J,  oldbumi,  ib, 

„  rugosus,  t*. 

Tbanmantis  diores,-57 
TheraphosidsB,  270 
TheridiideB,  t^. 
Thinnfeldia,  187, 188 

,,  comp.  odontopteroides,  187 

„  indica,  ib. 

„  Bubtongona,  188 

Thomisida,  271 

ThroscidsB,  268 

Tibet,  Voles  (ArvicolsB)  from,  88 

Tineines,  270 

Tomyris  oxiana,  242 

Tortrices,  270 

Tortricidffi,  266 

TrichopterygidsB,  268 

Trictenotomidsd,  269 

Trigonia  smeei,  213 

„        ventricosa,  ib, 
Trizygia,  181 

„        speciosa,  ib, 
Trochatella,  126 

,)  monboti,  t^. 


Trochomorpha  percompressa,  133,  166 

*  „  tandianensis,  46, 49 
Trogositid»,  268 
Tropidopbora,  151 

Turbo  tortuosus,  149 

Typblopids,  266 

Uloboridee,  271 

Ungulata,  265 

Urodela,  267 

Uropeltidsd,  266 

Vallonia  humilis,  47,  49 

VaranidsD,  266 

Varanus  from  Tenasseiim,  239 

Yaranus  draceena,  ib, 

*  „        macrolepis.  tb. 

„        nebulosus,  239,  240 
Vermes,  271,  272 
Vertebraria,  177,  179, 182,  217,  218 

„  indica,  182 

Vertebrata,  213 

„  Censas  of  Indian,  271 

Vertigo,  132 

*  „        praslinensis,  140 
Viperidffi,  267 

Vitrina,  129 
Vittaria,  191 
Voles  of    the    Himalayas,    Tibet,  and 

Afghanistan,  88 
Voltria,  2i)6.  218 

.,       heterophylla,  206 
Williamsonia,  204,  205 

„  blanfordi,  205 

»  gigas,  t*. 

,y  microps,  t ^. 

Xenopeltidsd,  266 
Xesta,  131 
Tphthima  nereda,  53 

,y         philomela,  50,  56 
„         sakra,  63,  65 
Zamia  burdwanensis,  170,  197 
ZamiesB,  170, 196 
Zamites,  171,  198 

„        proximus,  198 
Zemeros  flegyas,  51,  64,  58 
Zipsetis  scylax,  66 
Zipoetes  saitis,  86 
Zonites  (Conulus)  priscus,  28 
Zonitidsd,  46 
Zonurids,  266 
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I. — Beport  on  a  visit  to  the  Nongyang  Ldke^  on  the  Burtnese  Frontier, 

February  1879.— J?y  S.  E.  Peal,  Esq. 

(Tteoeived  November  11th  ;~Bead  December  Ist,  1880.] 

(With  Plates.) 

Last  year,  I  prepared  a  short  note  on  the  old  Burmese  route  over 
Patkai,  vid  Nongyang,  viewed  as  the  most  feasible  and  direct  route  from 
India  to  China,*  and,  having  a  month's  leave  in  the  cold  season,  I  determined 
to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the  pass  over  the  Patkai  leading  to  Upper 
Burmah,  report  on  the  same,  take  altitudes,  &c.,  and  explore  the  Nongyang 
Lake,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name  beyond,  on  the  Burmese  side  of  the 
water-parting. 

Permission  to  travel  east  and  to  cross  the  frontier  was  kindly  given  to 
me  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  in  time  to  enable  me  to  start  from 
Jaipur,  on  the  Dihing  river,  by  the  end  of  January  1879. 

Hitherto,  on  this  line  of  route  considerable  delay  and  inconvenience 
have  always  been  caused  to  travellers  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  trustworthy  load*carriers ;  parties  have  been  detained  eight 
and  ten  days  while  the  necessary  men  were  collected,  and  en  route  exorbitant 
demands  have  often  been  made.  At  times,  as  in  the  cases  of  Major  Sladen's, 
and  Mr.  Cooper's  parties  it  completely  frustrates  all  attempts  at  progress. 
I  therefore  secured  enough  men  whom  I  could  rely  on  as  porters  before 
starting.     The  party  consisted  of  seven  picked  Bengali  coolies,  an  Assamese 
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orderly  and  his  mate  in  charge  of  my  arms  and  instruments,  &c.,  a  cook 
used  to  camping,  a.  Khampti  boatman  and  his  Duania  mate,  and,  subse- 
quently a  Singphti  guide, — as  small  a  party  as  possible. 

Among  us  all  we  could  manage  to  speak  English,  Hindustani,  Bengali, 
Sonthali,  Assamese,  Khampti  or  Shan,  Singphd,  and  N^a. 

The  lingua  franea  of  the  party  was  Assamese,  though  as  we  went  east 
Singphti  and  then  N&ga  of  the  Namrup  was  chiefly  spoken  to  outsiders. 

Tliree  Alpine  tents,  7  fb.  x  7  fb.,  weighing  about  8  ft  each,  poles 
included,  enabled  us  at  any  moment  to  camp  comfortably  and  very  quickly; 
at  the  same  time,  when  rolled  up  they  served  as  padded  poles  on  which  to  tie 
baggBge.  Six  small  and  extremely  light  boxes,  measuring  10  in.  x  12  in., 
X  18  in.  and  provided  with  locks  and  hinges,  served  to  carry  stores,  presents 
and  sundries  securely,  a  great  object  being  to  avoid  bulky  and  heavy  or  open 
packages.  As  it  was  desirable  to  explore  the  Namtsik  river  and  Nongyang 
lake,  a  small  dug-out  {^Rob  Boy)  was  also  taken  slung  on  a  bamboo  between 
two  men,  with  bedding  stowed  inside«  A  Snider  carbine,  a  double-barrelled 
central-fire  No.  12  shot-gun,  a  revolver,  and  a  Deringer  were  the  arms. 

Our  first  day's  march  was  east  to  Jaipur,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Dhodur  Ali  with  the  Dihing  river,  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  import-  ^ 

ance,  and  likely  to  become  so  again.     Large  steamers  can  reach  it  from  the  ^j 

Brahmaputra  in  the  rains,  and  small  ones  during  about  eight  months  of 
the  year.  Coal,  petroleum,  and  timber  are  also  to  be  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties not  far  ofE.  It  is  also  the  point  at  which  a  route  from  Burmah  would 
practically  emerge.  Government  has  wisely  reserved  large  tracts  of  forest 
up-stream,  and  already  some  teak  has  been  planted. 

The  first  care  on  arrival  was  to  secure  a  good  boat  for  the  heavy  stores 
to  go  by  water  up  the  Dihing,  and,  this  done,  an  application  in  person  to 
old  Turkong,  of  the  Phakial  or  Khampti  village,  secured  me  a  good  boatman 
named  Mting,  a  Khampti  who  has  piloted  many  up  and  down  this  river, 
who  knows  all  the  people,  villages,  and  folk-lore  of  these  parts,  and  .is  withal 
intelligent  and  communicative.  By  noon  all  supplies  of  rice,  tobacco,  salt, 
opium,  cloths,  sugar,  &c.,  were  stowed,  and  six  of  the  men  started  lightly 
laden,  by  land,  the  rest  of  us  in  the  large  canoe. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  of  Jaipur  we  passed  up  some  very 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  river,  where  the  water,  deep  and  still,  slowly  winds 
among  wooded  hills  (the  gorge  in  fact),  with  huge  bedded  sandstone  rocks 
along  the  flanks  covered  by  ferns,  bamboos,  wild  plantains,  canes,  and  other 
products  of  a  sub-tropical  jungle.  Towering  above  all,  here  and  there,  rose 
the  great  bare  branches  of  dead  rubber-trees,  once  so  plentiful  and  .now  so 
rare,  a  silent  protest  against  reckless  tapping. 

Some  of  the  reaches  are  nearly  a  mile  long,  water  80  and  40  feet  deep, 
though  here  and  there  becoming  more  shallow  and  rapid. 
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At  one  spot  a  picturesque  pile  of  rocks,  capped  by  forest  trees,  divides 
the  stream  equallj,  and  is  called  "  Hita  Tatol,  from  8iia'9  tat-hal,  the 
weaving-hall  in  which  Sita  was  found  by  Bam. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  camps  of  people  who  were  cutting  bamboos 
to  raft  down  to  Jaipur  for  building,  also  native  boats  of  the  usual  small 
dug-out  pattern.  Having  the  Boh  Bog^  I  was  enabled  to  paddle  ahead  or 
stay  behind  sketching,  and  at  one  place  made  a  small  careful  memo,  of  a 
huge  dead  rubber-tree  that  had  fallen  over  into  the  river, — ^the  trunk  and 
branches  resembled  a  huge  dragon. 

As  rain  appeared  to  be  coming  on,  we  camped  early  at  a  large  high 
sand-bank,  near  a  rapid  called  Digoli  Gagori.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
were  all  comfortably  housed,  fires  blazing  under  the  cooking-pots,  and  a 
pile  of  dry  logs  got  in  ready  for  the  night-fire.  Our  three  tents  and  the 
boatmen's  Hvouac  were  generally  so  placed  as  to  form  a  cross,  the  openings 
facing  a  log-fire  in  the  centre,  that  was  at  once  light  and  heat  for  all. 
The  assembling  round  this  camp-fire  every  evening  after  dinner  was  generally 
looked  forward  to  all  day.  Here  we  met  strangers,  heard  the  local  news 
or  stories,  the  inexhaustible  Mung  generally  giving  us  the  traditions,  often 
illustrated  by  very  creditable  maps  in  the  sand.  Villagers,  if  near,  always 
joined  our  circle,  enabling  me  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  information,  or 
explain  the  objects  of  my  trip,  which  is  an  item  of  some  moment  in  cas^ 
of  this  nature. 

The  monotonous  rush  of  the  rapid  at  last  was  the  only  sound  heard. 
The  night  turned  out  cold  and  foggy.  Once  the  echoing  bark  of  the  little 
hog-deer  roused  me,  and  I  put  the  logs  together  that  had  burnt  apart. 
In  the  early  morning  the  dew-fall  was  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  audible 
several  hundred  yards  off,  the  moisture  condensed  on  the  higher  foliage 
falling  like  a  steady  slow  shower  on  the  dried  leaves  on  the  ground.  Ere 
starting  at  9  ▲.  m.  I  made  all  the  people  cook  and  eat  their  breakfasts.  At 
10  ▲.  M.  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Namsang  river  on  our  right  (but  the 
left  bank  of  the  river).  It  rises  among  the  hills  of  the  Namsang  N^as, 
and  near  its  mouth  is  a  small  tea-garden. 

More  or  less  scattered  up  and  down  the  river  Dihing,  there  are  names 
and  traditions  that  unmistakably  indicate  this  as  the  old  Ahom  route  to  and 
from  Burma, — a  highway  of  the  past.  The  earlier  portions  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Assam,"  detailing  the  Ahom  invasions,  clearly  enough 
point  to  the  Dihing  river  as  the  line  of  entry,  and  Nongyang  as  the  part  of 
the  Patkai  where  they  crossed,  the  name  Patkai  having  originated  there. 

About  11  ▲.  K.  we  came  to  Nbralota,  a  tree-covered  ridge  jutting 
into  the  Dihing  river,  which  derives  its  name  from  Nora-ulota,  i.  «.,  Nora's 
returned.  In  November  1228  A.  D.  Sukapha  Raja  coming  to  Assam  from 
Munkong  with  1,080  men,  2  elephants  and  300  ponies,  brought  also  **  Chum 
Deo"  (unknown  to  the  owner)  Noisanpha  Nora  Boja  of  Muukong,  Noisanpfaa 
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missing  Chum  Deo,  sent  men  after  him  for  its  recovery  who  followed  to  the 
Dihing  whence  thej  returned,  this  spot  being  now  called  "  Nora-ulota/'  a 
Nora's  returned. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  passage  in  the  History  of  the  Bangs  of 
Assam. 

^Ri  ^tj^  >»v»,  ^t»rft#>,  Thj;f^  itl%  ^,  cirt?i  «••,  ttt*  jv  f^  ^  ^  ?rti<J 

tif^l^  ^^'^  ^^'nr  H^t!«{*l  «(?rl  ?wrt  ctt^  c^«^  ftctfi  c^^ttt,  j^l^ll  t^c»r  ciw 
•tft>  pf'W  ?vf^  rtrwii  Jitp  •frttcr  i  crt  il^ict  c«rff  ^^tft  j^^i^ii  w1?  lit  c^ 
•trt ;  fir  irtcir  •fsi  ^^ri^  iw,  c^<1^  irtc*  s(?i «  •rti  c^tdi  i 

As  we  went  up  the  riyer,  the  hills  on  either  flank  gradually  subsided, 
and  gave  place  to  level  land,  covered  with  mixed  forest,  the  waterway 
became  shallow  and  wider,  several  Duania  villages  were  passed,  built  more 
or  less  after  the  Singphti  pattern,  i, «.,  long  sheds  of  bamboo,  the  floor  raised 
on  small  posts.  These  people  are  the  descendants  of  Assamese  carried  off  by 
Singphtis  some  80  or  1(X)  years  ago,  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Many  escaped 
from  Hukong  during  and  after  the  Burmese  wars,  and  are  now  located 
about  the  Dihing  river,  speaking  both  Assamese  and  Singphii, — dressing 
like  the  former,  but  having  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  latter. 
•  During  the  day  the  Namsang  Purbot,  or  hill,  was  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape,  generally  forming  a  fine  background  to  the  views  on  the 
river.  Its  outline  is  good,  and  the  colour  at  times  dark  green  to  blue,  or 
even  purple,  is  seen  reflected  beautifully  in  the  long  still  reaches  of  water, 
with,  at  times,  a  wooded  island  in  mid-stream,  and  a  foreground  of  snags 
piled  in  picturesque  confusion. 

We  were  in  no  great  hurry,  so  camped  at  the  Juglo  Duania  village, 
the  ten  or  twelve  houses  of  which  were  placed  end  on,  at  a  few  yards  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  yellow  clay  30  feet  high. 

Selecting  a  clean  stretch  of  sand  by  the  water,  under  the  cliff,  we  soon 
pitched  our  tents,  and  were  visited  by  the  headman,  who  brought  the  usual 
little  present  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  some  rice.  The  Roh  JEioy  caused  some 
amusement,  and  one  of  the  young  men  paddled  it  about  very  creditably, 
considering  it  was  rather  crank,  and  the  stream  strong.  As  usual,  great 
interest  was  taken  in  my  journey,  and  routes  discussed  after  dinner.  My 
kerosine  wall-lamp,  revolver,  and  guns  were  duly  wondered  at,  and  a  tiger 
happening  to  announce  himself  by  a  loud  whistle  on  the  opposite  bank, 
I  was  enabled  to  gratify  them  by  a  shot  from  the  Snider  to  frighten  it 
away,  the  echo  rolling  through  the  forest  on  each  side  for  a  long  way,  and 
sounding  unusually  loud  and  prolonged  in  the  still  night.  At  9  p.  k.,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  65^,  and  we  had  a  fine  night. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  fog,  with  the  usual  light  west-by« 
iBOuth-west  windy  threatening  rain ;  temperature  of  the  Dihing  water  68^ 
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and  air  63^  After  all  bad  cooked  and  eaten  we  started  up-stream  between 
two  islands,  tbe  river  bed  becoming  wider  up  to  400  yards.  Extensive 
sballows  over  sandy  bottom  often  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  to  the  pas- 
sage, a  line  of  deeper  water  frequently  ending  in  a  wide  shallow  that 
compelled  all  hands  to  get  out,  and  by  sheer  force  push  and  drag  the  canoe 
to  the  nearest  channel 

Near  Poai  Mtik  there  were  large  islands  of  dry  sand  in  mid-stream, 
which  are  evidently  well  covered  in  the  rains,  thus  indicating  the  large 
body  of  water  that  must  then  be  needed  to  fill  the  river  bed. 

It  was  about  here  that  some  forty  years  ago  a  small  cannon  fell  into 
the  river  during  an  expedition,  and  which  is  now  commonly  reported  to  go 
off  with  a  loud  bang  under  water  once  every  three  years. 

About  II  A.  M.  we  reached  M4kum,  a  village  on  the  right  bank,  now 
celebrated  for  its  fort,  situated  on  a  clay  bluff  overhanging  the  river.  A 
native  officer  and  20  police  are  in  charge.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  a 
Maltese  cross,  walls  4  feet  thick  and  50  high,  loopholed  in  three  stories. 
It  was  erected  by  the  late  General  David  Beid,  B.  A.,  who  had  long  experi- 
ence  on  this  frontier,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  little 
permanent  work  of  this  kind  in  Eastern  Assam.  The  fort  is  impregnable 
to  savages  like  the  N&gas.  While  at  M^ktim  I  saw  old  Gubor  Jemadar, 
formerly  in  charge  here,  but  who  is  now  pensioned.  He  has  great  influence 
among  the  bill  tribes  about,  and  by  timely  tact  has  on  several  occasions 
saved  us  from  political  complications  with  the  N&gas. 

After  hearing  the  object  of  my  journey,  he  quite  agreed  as  to  its 
feasibility  and  safety,  giving  me  also  some  valuable  information  regarding 
the  tract  I  was  about  to  visit,  though  be  had  himself  never  seen  it. 

At  M&kdm  the  Dihing  is  350  yards  wide,  and  at  this  season  runs 
shallow  over  shingle.  Not  far  off  there  are  valuable  beds  of  coal  up  to  20 
and  even  80  feet  thick ;  there  are  also  petroleum  springs.  The  river  here 
takes  a  huge  bend,  the  concavity  facing  the  N&ga  Hills  opposite  to  the 
south.  On  a  fine  day  the  view  from  the  fort,  across  the  river  and  low 
forest  and  lower  ranges  of  hills,  is  very  fine,  the  higher  ranges  bordering 
the  basin  of  the  Tirap  running  behind,  as  at  Bangatu,  3,500  feet.  Beyond 
these  again  lie  the  hills  near  Tungbhi  and  Tugli,  and  the  Patkai  in  the 
extreme  distance  at  5,000  and  6,500  feet,  rising  here  and  there  to  8,000. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  as  to  parcels  and  letters,  we 
started  next  morning  at  II  a.  m.,  reaching  Insa,  or  Bor  Phakial,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  camping  on  the  huge  sand  below  the  village.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  Khamptis,  or  Shans,  a  race  from  the  south-east,  who  are 
scattered  more  or  less  about  near  here,  their  head-quarters  being  at  Manchi 
or  Bor  Khampti,  on  the  Mli  Kha  branch  of  the  Upper  Irawadi.  They 
speak  and  write  Shan,  using  the  Burmese  character,  and  are  Buddhists. 
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Thej  dress  in  white  or  daric  blae  cotton  jackets,  haye,  like  the  Singphiit, 
a  sort  of  kilt  of  plaid  pattern,  dark  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  the  prevailing 
miiture,  and  round  the  shoulders  wear  a  lai^e  thin  ehudar,  or  wrap,  10  feet 
by  3  feet,  of  some  bright  red  and  white  check  pattern,  and  a  white  pu^riy 
generally  worn  in  a  conical  form,  covers  the  characteristic  knob  of  hair  on 
the  tops  of  their  heads ;  their  cloths  are  home-made,  like  their  rude  pottery, 
the  manufacture  of  each  can  be  seen  going  on  daily  here  and  there.  Amber 
ear  ornaments  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  the  men  generally  have  the 
so  called  Khampti  ddo  worn  in  or  on  a  sheath,  slung  under  the  left  arm  by 
a  cane-loop  passing  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  women  now  wear  clothes  more  or  less  like  the  Assamese,  though 
now  and  then  a  Shan  costume  of  dark  blue  can  be  seen,  skirt  and  jacket, 
the  latter  having  a  close  row  of  silver  buttons,  the  head  covered  by  a  dark 
hlvLepu^ri,  laid  on  in  close  coils, — a  remarkable  and  pretty  tout  eruomhle* 

In  colour  these  Khamptis  are  paler  than  the  Assamese,  though  at 
times  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  hair  and  eyes  black,  and  faces  clean;  the 
moustache,  if  worn  at  all,  is  generally  a  failure ;  high  cheek-bones,  small 
eyes,  and  wide  flat  noses  are  the  rule,  giving  the  well-known  Mongolian 
cast  of  features.     Both  sexes  are  rather  short  and  stout  in  build. 

After  dinner,  the  elders  paid  me  a  visit,  and,  having  been  there  some 
ten  years  before,  recognized  and  welcomed  me,  and  made  many  enquiries 
after  ^  Jenkins  Saheb,"  whom  they  all  remembered.  As  usual,  they  were 
greatly  taken  with  the  guns  and  revolver,  the  fitting  and  finish  being  well 
appreciated  by  men  who  are  more  or  less  naturally  workers  in  metal. 

The  ability  to  raise  and  lower  rapidly  the  light  Irom  the  strong  kero- 
sine  wall- lamp  struck  them  all  as  something  quite  new,  and  they  were 
equally  astonished  to  learn  that  the  water-like  oil  was  simply  their  dark 
petroleum  purified. 

One  and  all  showed  considerable  interest  in  my  trip,  though,  as  it  was 
through  the  Shingphii  country,  no  one  would  join  me.  I  found  that 
Khamptis  do  not  often  travel  east  or  south  in  small  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  though  none  of  them  had,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  been  to  Nongyang, 
some  of  the  old  men  gave  me  information  regarding  those  parts  that  was 
more  correct  than  that  which  I  obtained  from  those  who  should  have 
known  far  better.  This  I  partly  attribute  to  most  Shans  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  their  being  possessed  of  manuscripts  handed  down  for  many 
generations.  As  a  finale  to  a  pleasant  evening,  I  amused  the  big  and  little 
boys  by  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium  tape. 

Next  morning,  while  the  men  were  cooking,  I  was  shown  all  over  the 
village,  and  the  Ghang,  or  sacred  house,  containing  their  books,  pictures, 
images,  offerings,  gongs,  &o.,  and  into  which  I  believe  no  females  are 
allowed.     It  is  a  building  raised  some  7  feet  on  wooden  posts,  measures 
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some  35  feet  by  50  feet,  and  with  six  of  the  central  posts  continued  up  to 
carry  a  second  central  raised  roof;  the  caps  of  these  six  columns  were  carved, 
and  under  this  raised  portion  was  the  shrine  with  some  different  sized  images 
of  Buddha.  At  one  end  hung  a  large  cotton  pardha^  with  horizontal  rows  of 
very  well  painted  figures,  about  8  inches  high,  illustrating  their  idea  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  near  the  lower  edge  there  was  one  group  inverted 
and  said  to  represent  the  people  who  lived  below  us,  with  their  feet  up- 
wards !  The  whole  picture  was  in  fair  preservation,  but  from  all  1  could 
learn,  not  very  old,  and  executed  by  a  Shan  from  Burmah,  who  travelled  on 
to  Bor  Khampti. 

The  houses  of  the  people  in  the  village  were  ranged  more  or  less  in 
lines,  and,  though  long,  were  parallel,  leaving  room  enough  for  a  road  in 
between  each.  They  were  invariably  raised  platforms  with  the  Jengo  roof 
coming  well  down  over  the  sides,  an  arched  and  rounded  end  in  front,  be* 
yond  which  the  platform  always  projected,  so  as  to  enable  the  people  to 
put  things  out  in  the  sun  and  yet  be  safe  from  the  inevitable  pig ;  it  also 
serves  as  a  sort  of  semi-public  reception  place.  It  seems  also  a  feature  of 
all  N^a  houses,  though  not  seen  among  Singphiis. 

These  houses  run  from  20  feet  wide  to  100  feet  long,  contain  one 
family,  and,  unless  large,  are  often  built  or  re-built  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  While  at  Bor  Phakial  the  GMonburd^s  house  was  being  re-built,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  would  be  done  in  two  days  by  the  able-bodied  men  and 
lads  of  the  entire  community,  who  during  the  erection  are  fed  at  the 
owner's  expense, — a  custom  which  prevaib  more  or  less  all  over  Eastern 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  the  hills  adjacent. 

Passing  up  the  Dihing  now  again  after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
I  was  struck  with  several  changes.  The  Bapu,  or  Khampti  yellow-robed 
priest  of  Bor  Phakial  used  to  teach  all  the  lads  to  read  and  write.  He  had 
now  gone  to  Burmah,  might  not  return,  and  the  boys  could  not  all  read. 
Again,  N^igas  are  now  seen  in  numbers,  and  have  boats,  villages,  and  lands 
on  the  Dihingy  where  there  were  formerly  none.  These  people  and  the 
Duanias,  indeed,  seem  to  be  getting  more  mixed  up  as  time  goes  on. 
Kaiyas,  or  Marwari  merchants,  or  their  agents,  are  now  seen  at  every  place 
of  importance,  they  exchange  opium,  brass-ware,  and  cloths  for  ivory, 
rubber,  and  such  like.  Indirectly,  they  have  been  the  cause  of  the  exter- 
mination of  the  rubber-trees  over  large  tracts ;  the  ready  sale  for  ivory  has 
also  added  to  the  natural  tendency  among  the  N&gas  to  hunt  and  kill 
elephants  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  Not  long  ago  eight  elephants  that 
crossed  the  Patkai  were  so  carefully  watched  and  hunted  that  only  one 
escaped. 

There  is  now  a  great  want  of  blacksmiths  up  the  Dihing  and,  dios  cost 
double  what  they  did  in  1870,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Govern- 
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ment  purchasing  too  indiscriminately.  At  Bor  Phakial,  ere  I  left,  some 
twelve  Singpbi&s  from  Hukong  came  in  en  route  home  from  Aasam,  haying 
sold  all  their  amber.  Happening  to  ask  if  they  knew  certain  villages, 
Mbon  and  Nmphin,  I  found  they  were  from  the  first  one  I  named,  and 
I  at  once  had  pressing  invitations  to  go  and  see  them  ere  my  return,  they 
offering  to  guarantee  my  safety.  The  advantages  of  our  rule  to  Assam 
was  here,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  dilated  upon ;  security  to  life  and 
property  here  contrasting  favourably  with  the  insecurity  there,  where  there 
was  no  paramount  authority. 

After  breakfast  the  whole  village  lined  the  bank  to  see  me  off  in  the 
Hoh  Boy^  which  seemed  to  amuse  old  and  young,  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Passing  Bhaigirot,  we  were  joined  by  a  Singphu  and  his  wife  and 
family  in  a  small  dug-out,  the  woman  and  an  infant  in  the  centre  under 
a  little  bit  of  curved  roof,  the  man  paddling  as  he  steered,  while  a  boy  of 
10,  and  a  girl  of  12  poled  at  the  bows,  keeping  pace  with  us  easily  and 
crossing  shallows  we  dared  not  venture  near.  By  4  o'clock  we  reached 
the  Tinipmiik,  whereat  is  situated  the  village  and  residence  of  Eherim 
Qam,  the  young  chief  of  the  nearest  Singphtis,  whom  I  knew  well,  but  who 
was  now  up  at  the  Namtsik  elephant  stockade. 

The  Tirap  river  falls  in  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dihing,  after  a  long 
course,  draining  a  huge  valley  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  Patkai, 
which  is  densely  populated  by  the  N&gas. 

A  route  from  this  point  enters  the  hills,  passing  Wadoi,  Hongtam, 
Bangnem,  and  Tungbhi,  crossing  the  Patkai  at  5,000  feet  elevation,  and 
afterwards  other  ridges  of  similar  height,  including  the  Gedak  B4m,  to 
emerge  at  Namyung  village  in  Upper  Hukong.  It  is  a  long  and  tedious 
route,  crossing  great  elevations,  and  was  taken  by  Griffiths  in  1837,  there 
being  no  carriage  viA  Nongyang,  From  the  Tirap  to  Namyang  takes 
twelve  days  generally.  In  the  morning  I  visited  the  Gam's  houses,  a  col- 
lection of  dilapidated  sheds,  having  raised  floors,  beneath  which  the  piga 
luxuriated  in  unlimited  mud.  The  Gam's  mother  complained  to  me, 
through  an  interpreter,  that  the  Nat^^  or  evil  spirits,  tormented  her  with 
pains,  so  I  gave  her  a  small  present  of  opium  and  departed. 

As  a  race,  the  Singphds  are  more  rude  and  headstrong  than  the 
Khamptis,  and  would  make  remarkably  good  soldiers,  like  most  of  these 
hillmen  ;  the  pity  is  they  are  not  utilized. 

Kherim  Gam's  brother  paid  me  a  visit  ere  I  left  in  the  morning,  and. 
said  he  knew  the  Gam  would  be  sorry  that  he  had  missed  me. 

Mn  route  we  had  some  fine  views  of  the  hills  to  the  south  and  of  snowy 
peaks  to  the  eastward,  the  river  bed  was  still  very  wide,  shallow,  and  full 
of  snags  above  Tirap ;  how  some  of  the  little  canoes  that  shot  past  down- 
stream filled  with  Singphtis  escaped  a  capsize  was  a  wonder. 
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At  Ntem  we  came  to  the  first  rapid  since  leaving  Namsang,  and  a  lifctle 
above  it  camped  on  a  wide  sand,  whence  a  Singphii,  a  Duania,  and  a  Naga 
village  were  visible  at  once,  all  quite  small  and  unfortified,  showing  the 
security  of  these  parts.  Here,  again,  a  tiger  came  out  at  night,  and  prowled 
about  a  good  deal,  as  we  saw  by  his  tracks  in  the  morning. 

B^  9  A.  M.  we  were  ofE,  after  breakfast  and  a  visit  to  the  Duania  village, 
and  landed  at  Saiko  at  noon,  finding  the  village  of  six  houses  nearly  de- 
serted. I  here  saw  some  very  pretty  silk  ornaments  being  woven  for  a  bag, 
but  the  price,  (Rs.  10  for  2  square  feet)  was  more  than  I  cared  to  pay ; 
the  loom  was  a  rude  little  contrivance  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  2  ft.,  made  of 
some  sticks  and  bamboos. 

I  here  also  measured  a  peculiar  kind  of  bamboo,  22  inches  in  girfch, 
with  close  joints,  and  from  70  to  80  feet  high.  I  hear  they  are  not  known 
wild,  and  the  internodes  are  made  into  mugs,  jugs,  boxes,  and  such  like. 
The  stem  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour. 

Later  in  the  day  we  reached  the  Kherim  P4ni,  or  old  bed  of  the  Di- 
hing,  now  more  or  less  silted  up.  There  are  two  other  passages  through 
which  the  Dihing  comes  in  the  rains,  i,  e.,  the  Mganto  and  Kasdn  ;  from  this 
upwards,  the  river  is  called  the  Namrup. 

Selecting  a  dry  sandbank,  where  there  was  plenty  of  fuel,  we  pitched 
our  camp  and  made  all  extra  taut  and  snug,  expecting  a  storm  at  night, 
which  duly  visited  us ;  the  thin  waterproof  sheets,  however  kept  every- 
thing dry,  notwithstanding  a  strong  gust  or  two.  At  dawn  we  were  all 
astir.  While  some  of  the  people  cooked,  I  went  with  the  others  to 
Bisa,  about  a  mile  up  the  Dherim  Pdni,  a  place  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Singphtis  of  our  side  of  the  Patkai,  and  the  residence  of 
the  late  head  Gam,  Bankd.  There  was  little  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
Singphti  villages, — the  same  long  shed-like  houses,  traces  everywhere  about 
of  the  depth  of  the  mud  in  the  rains,  pigs  and  children.  Very  few  men 
were  to  be  found,  as  most  of  them  were  out  hunting  for  rubber. 

In  exchange  for  some  opium,  I  secured  300fi>  of  clean  rice,  a  few  fowls 
and  eggs,  also  a  few  chillies.  Chautong,  son  of  the  late  Chief,  a  smart  lad  of 
10  or  11,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  Chauing,  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  17  or  18, 
was  a  very  fair  sample  of  a  Singphu,  tall,  quiet,  and  obliging.  His  father, 
Latua,  about  16  years  ago  having  determined  to  raid  some  villages  in 
Hukong,  on  the  Upper  Dinoi,  departed  with  his  men,  saying  that,  if  suc- 
cessful, he  would  return.  As  he  was  not  successful,  he  has  not  done  so  to 
the  present  time,  though  he  has  been  frequently  asked  to  come  back. 

On  the  way  to  the  boat  and  camp  we  found  the  funeral  pyre  and 

monument  of  the  late  Chief,  a  small  square  enclosure,  railed  6  ft.  by  6  ft., 

with  pillars  at  the  corners,  and  long  bamboos  with  strips  of  cloth  dependent, 

a  highly  ornamental  post  in  the  centre  with  a  kind  of  carved  gilt  cap  or 
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mitre,  split  bamboos  also  at  the  ooraers  to  hold  offerings,  and  a  long  rich 
red  silk  Burmese  cloth  hung  on  a  bamboo  some  way  off,  strips  of  red  and 
white  cloth  hung  all  about  on  sticks,  and  waved  with  a  curious  effect, 
the  jungle  forming  a  backgpround. 

On  reaching  the  canoe  I  gare  Chauing  a  dozen  rounds  of  Snider 
ammunition  to  shoot  a  tiger  which  was  killing  their  cattle,  and  started  on 
np  the  Namrup,  finding  that  the  rapids  at  once  became  more  frequent  and 
difficult.  At  places  we  had  to  clear  out  a  track  or  passage  by  rolling  the 
boulders  aside  ere  we  could  drag  the  canoe  up.  a  work  that  we  became  pretty 
expert  at,  and  these  same  passages  were  again  very  useful  on  our  return. 

At  the  Singphti  village  of  Sambiang,  or  Gogo,  we  landed  and  secured 
a  guide  named  Lah,  who  was  known  to  Mdng,  our  boatman,  and  was  re- 
puted to  have  influence  among  the  Tkak  Nagas.  He  owned  a  gun  that  he 
desired  to  fire  off  '*  for  luck"  ere  starting,  so  sitting  on  shingle  he  pulled 
the  trigger  several  times  in  vain,  as  the  hammer  stuck  at  half-cock.  I  ad- 
vised a  hard  jerk  and  turned  to  go  to  the  canoe.  Hearing  a  fearful  bang, 
I  returned  and  saw  the  guide*s  feet  and  gun  pointing  skywards  through 
the  smoke.  He  assured  me,  though  in  a  nervous  way,  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  usually  did  that  when  he  put  in  six  fingers  of  powder  and  two  balls ! 

From  hence  to  Tkak  we  had  three  other  Singphus  travelling  with  us, 
and  at  starting  most  of  us  walked  over  the  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand  near 
the  river  to  lighten  the  boat.  I  noticed  these  three  men  at  one  place  busy 
catching  some  insects,  and  found  that  they  were  bugs  an  inch  long  which 
lay  under  the  stones,  and  which  had  an  unmistakable  odour.  On  enquiry, 
one  of  them  said  they  were  going  to  eat  them  as  they  were  a  capital 
substitute  for  chillies !  and  asked  me  to  give  them  a  fair  trial ! 

By  4  o'clock  we  found  a  good  camping-ground  near  the  Nmbai  Muk, 
on  the  wide  dry  sands  of  an  "  era  hute"  open  on  each  side  and  with  high 
forest  behind  and  in  front.  Fires  were  soon  blazing,  every  one  felt  com- 
fortable, and  dinner  was  over  by  sunset.  Gradually  the  moon  rose  over  the 
tree-tops  and  lit  up  the  entire  scene.  While  I  enjoyed  a  cigar,  the  Bengalis 
did  justice  to  their  tamaku,  Mting  and  the  Singphds  lit  up  their  little  brass 
bowl  pipes,  afid  we  enjoyed  the  long  evening.  There  seemed  few  birds  or 
beasts  about,  the  ripple  of  the  rapid  not  far  off  yielded  the  only  sound. 
Then  we  discussed  Nongyang  and  the  routes :  none  except  Lah  had  been 
there.  Queer  stories  abounded,  such  as  that  the  island  in  the  lake  floated 
about  and  shifted  its  position  with  a  change  of  wind.  I  heard  also  that 
the  valley  had  once  been  densely  peopled  with  Khamongs  or  Kamjangs, 
Aitonias,  and  Turong  Turai,  who  had  all  left  in  consequence  of  raids  by  the 
Singphds. 

Some  of  these  same  Aitonias  being  now  near  Gol4gh6t,  and  the  Kam- 
jangs gone  to  the  east,  the  valley  is  now-a-days  utterly  destitute  of 
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people.  Mung  drew  some  creditable  maps  on  the  sand,  and  seemed  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  countries, 
routes,  passes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  with  their  inhabitants.  From  all  he 
could  learn,  the  Singphti  track  vid  Sitkha  was  difficult  mainly  on  account 
of  the  want  of  supplies  en  route,  and  at  best  not  so  easy  as  that  over 
Patkai.  All  agreed  that  the  line  over  Dopha  Bum  to  Manchi  from  the 
Upper  Dihing  was  reported  both  long  and  difficult,  and  people  very  seldom 
traversed  it.  After  a  while,  the  moon  sank,  leaving  the  line  of  forest 
opposite  strongly  marked  against  the  sky.  One  by  one  we  went  to  sleep, 
and  all  was  quiet. 

About  6  ▲.  ic.  we  were  all  astir,  boxes  packed,  camp-chair  folded  and 
stowed,  tents  rolled  up,  and  for  once  we  pushed  on  before  breakfast.  A 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  milk  with  a  biscuit  was  my  chota  hazri.  This  same 
prepared  coffee  and  milk  is  a  most  useful  item,  and  can  be  made  almost  in 
a  moment  and  milk  cannot  be  procured  en  route.  Here  and  there  we 
occasionally  saw  some  fine  mahsir,  20-  and  30-pounders,  and  I  regretted 
not  having  tackle. 

Fine  views  of  the  snow-capped  hills  to  the  east  were  seen  ere  the  mists 
rose,  and  Dopha  Bfim  looked  beautiful  in  the  early  light,  the  shadows  sharp 
and  blue,  while  the  snow  was  of  that  peculiar  creamy  white,  so  difficult  to 
get  out  of  any  colour-box,  the  sky  colour  behind  all  being  -a  clean  pale 
grey.  A  good  telescope,  to  one  travelling  eastward  is  a  necessity  ,*  without 
it  he  misses  half  the  "  sights'*  of  these  parts. 

About  11  A.  M.  we  passed  the  Mganto  Mdk,  one  of  the  three  old 
channels  of  the  Dihing,  and  saw  there  some  huts  of  elephant-catchers  and 
rubber-cutters.  After  passing  it,  we  again  found  the  Namrup  perceptibly 
smaller,  several  long  shallows  so  bad  indeed  that  the  men  had  all  to  carry 
their  loads  ahead  and  return  to  drag  the  canoe  over.  My  Uob  Roy, 
drawing  only  two  inches  of  water,  of  course  experienced  no  such  diificulty. 
Later  in  the  day  we  passed  the  entrance  to  the  Nmbai,  or  Lumbal  as  some 
call  it,  for  at  times  they  seem  careless  which  it  is.  This  is  not  really  a 
river,  but  a  loop  from  the  Namrup  which  leaves  it  here  and  rejoins  the 
main  stream  above  Kherim  Pani. 

Still  later  we  passed  the  third  channel  of  the  Dihing  called  the  Kasdn 
on  the  same  (right)  bank,  reaching  Namtsik  before  sunset,  and  camping 
on  a  sand  below  the  huts  of  the  elephant-catchers  employed  by  Mr. 
Yanquelin.  He  was  encamped  close  by,  and  paid  me  a  visit,  giving  some 
information  in  reference  to  routes,  and  kindly  lent  me  a  smaller  boat  to 
assist  me  in  getting  up  the  river  Namtsik.  I  was  here  induced  to  take 
the  Namtsik  and  Tkak  route  vid  Sonkap,  instead  of  the  one  straight  on  vid 
the  Namrup,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Namhuk,  the  route  by  which  Mr. 
H.  L.  Jenkins  and  my  brother  travelled  in  18G9. 
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Next  morning  we  re-arranged  the  baggage,  leaving  some  needless 
items  till  oar  return,  and  taking  only  loads  which  the  men  could  easily  carry 
in  the  hills.  At  first  the  Namtsik  was  a  succession  of  deep  clear  pools, 
among  wooded  hills,  with  rapids  at  every  bend.  The  timber  was  remark- 
ably fine,  the  best  I  had  ever  seen.  Huge  nahara  (Mesua  ferrn),  mekahi 
and  gondaerai^  rising  here  and  there  to  immense  heights,  certainly  100  feet 
to  the  first  branch,  being  10  and  12  feet,  or  even  16,  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  Large  tree-ferns  and  wild  plantains  rose  above  on  either  side, 
and  creepers  hung  in  profusion  everywhere,  long  lines  often  hanging  down 
into  the  water,  as  a  rule  everything  was  beautifully  reflected  in  the  still 
clear  water.  Eventually  we  reached  a  rapid  towards  4  o'clock,  where  an 
immense  rubber-tree  overhung  a  deep  pool,  but  with  a  ledge  of  shingle 
intervening,  on  which  there  were  remains  of  some  huts  made  by  the 
ubiquitous  rubber-cutters,  these  we  speedily  demolished,  and  after  levelling 
the  ground,  pitched  our  tents  in  a  line.  Somehow  this  evening,  in 
consequence  of  the  gloom,  the  weird  look  of  the  whole  place,  queer  hootings, 
and  a  slight  drizzle,  the  party  all  seemed  inclined  to  the  superstitious,  and 
I  had  to  compel  them  to  cook  and  eat.  After  they  had  done  so,  1  issued  a 
small  "  tot"  of  grog  to  all  who  would  take  it,  which  served  to  rouse  them  up. 
During  the  night  it  rained,  but,  as  before,  our  waterproofs  kept  us  dry. 

About  9  A.  M.  next  morning,  after  all  had  eaten,  we  started  on,  passed 
some  long  rapids  and  shallows,  where  1  had  even  to  get  out  and  tow  my 
Itoh  Boy.  At  one  place  I  was  ahead  looking  for  deer,  and  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  gorge.  Some  of  the  tree-ferns  I  estimated  at  30  feet  high. 
Dead  rubber-trees  were  also  seen  here  and  there,  the  dead  arms  standing 
out  conspicuously  against  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead  or  fallen  over  bodily 
into  the  river  bed. 

Suddenly,  on  turning  a  corner,  1  came  on  some  N&ga  men  and  women 
who  were  out  for  jhdming,  they  were  all  nearly  naked,  the  men  wearing  a 
narrow  strip  of  cloth  and  the  women  a  series  of  fine  cane  strips,  so  girdled 
as  to  look  like  a  miniature  crinoline  that  hung  down  about  a  foot  below 
the  waist,  and  to  which  a  narrow  strip  of  dirty  cloth  was  fastened  horizon- 
tally. The  women  also  wore  nose-studs  (which  covered  the  nostrils)  made 
of  pewter,  and  the  size  of  four-  or  eight-anna  pieces.  A  profusion  of  glass 
beads,  as  usual,  made  up  for  the  scantiness  of  the  costume  in  other  ways, 
and  brass  wire  rings  were  worn  through  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  from 
which  the  red  and  green  skins  of  a  small  bird  depended.  Brass  wire  brace- 
lets, a  bead  coronet,  large  red  cane  loops  in  the  hair,  two  bone  skewers,  and 
shin-rings  seemed  to  complete  the  outfit.  Two  lads  of  16  or  17  were  quite 
nude. 

None  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of  Assamese,  and  seeing  me  alone 
they  were  considerably  astonished,  especially  as  but  one  or  two  of  them 
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had  ever  seen  a  white  person  hefore  (when  the  surveyors  were  there). 
Though  taken  ahack,  they  evinced  no  distrust,  and  hy  signs  I-  called  the 
lads  to  haul  my  canoe  up  the  top  rapid ;  soon  after  my  followers  came  up, 
and  my  guide  could  talk  to  the  lads.  They  were  from  a  village  up  on  the 
northern  iiank  of  the  Patkai.  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  these 
Kagas  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  of  those  found  up  the  Tirap  valley, 
twenty  miles  west. 

As  we  ascended  the  Namtsik  it  maintained  its  picturesque  look,  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  still  pools,  often  overhung  hy  rock  and  trees,  shallows  and 
rapids  here  and  there  hlocked  by  fallen  trees,  at  times  long  ledges  of  dark 
slippery  rock  with  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  river  rushed,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  get  the  canoes  over.  In  places  the  gorge  was  almost 
in  twilight,  in  consequence  of  the  masses  of  foliage  all  around  and  above, 
where  it  was  not  always  possible  to  see  much  sky.  The  large  whitish 
trunks  of  immense  trees  (hulong  and  mekai  more  especially)  here  and 
there  rose  very  conspicuously  against  the  darker  background  ;  there  were 
also  many  large  trees  that  seemed  new  to  us.  Htiluks,  or  Hylobates, 
the  black  gibbon,  were  very  commoui  and  made  the  forest  echo  with  their 
ballooings.  The  great  hornbill,  too,  was  seen  in  flocks  of  twenty  and 
thirty  at  a  time,  and  could  easily  be  heard,  as  their  wings  seemed  to 
rasp  the  air,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  off.  Otters  were  common,  and 
made  off  with  a  great  fuss ;  no  doubt,  from  the  signs  we  saw,  they  have  a 
nice  time  of  it. 

At  one  place  we  came  to  a  huge  mekai  stem  hanging  or  projecting  out 
in  the  air  from  the  jungle  on  the  left  hand ;  after  passing  under  I  got 
out  of  the  canoe  and  scrambled  up  on  it,  the  stem  was  fully  four  feet  thick, 
and  projected  about  thirty.  On  walking  back  on  it,  and  dividing  the 
jungle  with  my  knife,  I  found  it  was  poised  on  its  centre  on  an  island,  and 
that  an  equally  large  portion  overhung  the  other  branch  of  the  stream, — it 
had  evidently  been  carried  along  and  lodged  there  during  some  big  flood. 

Towards  the  afternoon  we  began  to  get  glimpses  of  dark  green  and 
blue  forest-covered  hills  not  far  off  to  the  south,  the  group  of  Sonkap  Bum 
on  which  there  were  several  Naga  villages.  The  highest  peak  of  the  ridge 
is  about  8,000  feet,  and  as  it  stands  well  out  north  of  the  main  range 
of  Patkai,  it  affords  some  magnificent  views 

At  5  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  dark  gully,  which  the 
guide  said  was  the  route  to  the  Tkak  Naga  villages.  Here  we  camped,  and 
in  the  early  morning  arranged  all  the  loads  carefully.  Three  men  were 
then  left  in  charge  of  the  boats,  while  the  rest  of  us  went  up  to  the 
village. 

For  some  way  the  path  led  up  the  rough  and  slippery  stream  bed, 
subsequently  over  a  level  spur,  through  clearings,  where  we   had  to  scram- 
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blc  from  log  to  log  and  walk  along  large  and  small  tree-stems  at  all  angles 
of  inclination,  the  groand  being  as  a  rale  completely  hidden  under  a  thick 
mass  of  creepers,  foliage,  and  smaller  lopped  branches^  all  drying  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  being  set  fire  to  about  March. 

How  the  leading  men  kept  the  path  under  such  circumstances  was 
wonderful,  for  no  trace  of  a  track  of  any  sort  was  visible.     In  some  forest 
beyond  we  met  a  Tkak  N&ga  and  his  young  wife,  who  were  rather  taken 
aback  on  seeing  our  party.     A  palaver  ensued  as  to  which  of  the  two 
villages  we  should  go  to,  and  during  it  we  suddenly  saw  a  long  string  of 
Nagas  advance  in  single  file,  and,  the  path  being  very  nai-row  and  in  dense 
undergrowth,  they  had  to  pass  us  closely.     As  they  went  by  many  spoke 
to  our  guide,  and  some  stopped  and  gave  him  some  tobacco,   asking  who 
we  were  and  where  we  were  going,  many  had  flint  guns,  and  all  carried 
the  Khampti  dao.     Generally,  they  passed  me  huriiedly  and  seemed  more 
comfortable  when  they  had  got  by,  then  turned  round,  and  stared.     Those 
who  had  loads  carried  them  in  a  conical  basket  (the  Naga  hiira)  by  a 
strap  over  the  forehead ;  more  than  half  had  spears,  and  all  wore  the  little 
cane  crinoline   and  small  strip   of   cloth   passed  between  the  legs  which 
forces  the  testes  into  the  abdomen,  a  usual  custom  among  these  N^as 
(East).     They  were  not  tattooed,  and  hence  looked  much  paler  in  the  face 
than  do  the  tribes  who  live  further  west.     I  found  they  had  all   been 
summoned  by  a  Singphu  Chief  to  assist  in  building  him  a  new  house. 

After  passing  through  another  Jhum  we  reached  Tkak,  a  village 
consisting  of  ten  houses  on  a  spur  facing  the  Nambong  valley,  where  the 
guide  made  arrangements  for  us  to  stay  in  the  outer  end  of  the  head- 
man's house.  After  an  hour's  rest,  the  carriers  went  back  to  the  boats 
for  the  other  things,  and  the  whole  party  came  up.  While  they  were  away 
I  had  breakfast.  It  was  no  easy  matter  communicating  with  these  folks, 
as  the  only  language  they  knew  besides  their  own  was  a  little  Singphti. 
Lah,  the  guide,  and  Miing,  the  boatman,  hovever,  were  generally  somewhere 
at  hand  to  interpret. 

The  village  was  evidently  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  as  I  saw 
the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees  everywhere  about,  and  often  the  stems  as 
large  logs.  The  houses  were  not  arranged  on  any  plan,  but  just  built 
where  the  owner  had  a  fancy,  on  a  fragment  of  level  eked  out  by  posts, 
not  over  30  or  40  yards  apart,  no  two  houses  consequently  were  on  the 
same  level  or  faced  the  same  way.  They  were  more  or  less  on  the  same 
pattern  as  are  all  the  houses  of  the  hill  tribes  in  or  about  Assam  except 
those  of  the  Gdros  and  Khasias,  i.  «.,  a  long  bamboo  shed,  with  floor  raised 
on  posts  some  4  or  5  feet. 

It  is  singular  how  this  custom  survives  even  among  people  who  have 
left  the  hills  and  been  resident  in  the  plains  for  some  500  or  GOO  years^  as 
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for  example  the  Deodhaings,  who  came  in  as  Ahoms  in  1228,  and  are  now 
seen  occupying  a  few  scattered  villages  not  far  from  the  Disang  river,  in 
the  Sibs^ar  district.  The  Aitonias  and  the  Miris  also  afford  other 
examples.  The  custom  in  all  cases  seems  due  to  the  necessitj  of  keeping 
th^  floor  out  of  the  reach  of  pigs  and  goats. 

It  may  be  called  the  **  Pile  platform  "  system,  and  to  some  extent 
marks  a  race  distinction  between  Aryans  and  non-Aryans.  It  is  probably 
the  same  system  which  occurs  throughout  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  has 
latterly  been  traced  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  present  Swiss  ch&let. 

Among  the  Nagas,  where  houses  have  been  built  on  a  declivity,  I  have 
seen  one  end  of  the  house  only  a  foot  or  so  raised  from  the  ground,  while 
the  other  end,  supported  on  bamboos  30  feet  long,  overhung  a  fearful 
gully,— the  little  platform  at  the  extremity,  on  which  the  people  sit  out 
and  sun  themselves  and  their  children,  having  no  rail  or  protection  of  any 
kind. 

The  people  seemed  very  quiet  and  civil,  but  were  more  or  less  curious  to 
see  our  things.  While  they  were  examining  them  we  heard  a  loud  wail  raised 
in  a  house  not  for  off,  that  made  all  mute,  soon  after  another,  and  they  all 
went  there  in  a  hurry,  gradually  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  turned  out  most 
unluckily  that  the  old  headman,  who  had  been  very  ill  for  some  time,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  Aiejust  after  our  arrival.  It  made  my  guide  and  Mting 
and  the  three  other  Singphtis  look  serious  for  a  while  Guus  began  to  go 
off,  too  close  to  sound  pleasant,  and  were  pointed  about  promiscuously ; 
I  began  to  think  matters  were  getting  serious,  as  the  son,  a  grown 
man,  rushed  about  demented,  yelling  and  slashing  and  cutting  everything 
within  reach  of  his  d&o, — floor,  walls,  baskets,  all  got  a  fair  share  of  his 
fury,  an  unlucky  cock  that  ran  past  lost  his  head,  and  dogs  kept  aloof. 

Guessing  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rumpus  was  ''  a  form  of  sorrow'*  in 
these  parts,  I  kept  our  painty  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  bereaved  son  came  to  me,  quiet,  but  crying,  and  asked  for 
some  caps,  as  they  had  a  nipple-gun  which  they  desired  to  use  in  the  row. 
On  giving  him  a  few,  I  remarked  that  had  I  known  the  old  gentleman  was 
so  nearly  dead,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  upper  village,  but  he  explained  that 
his  death  had  been  daily  expected  for  some  time,  and  I  must  not  be  put 
out  at  the  noise  and  fuss,  which  was  their  custom.  He  turned  out  after- 
wards to  be  a  very  decent  and  intelligent  fellow,  and  rendered  me  good 
assistance. 

The  row  still  going  on,  I  took  my  note-book  and  strolled  out  by  the 
path  towards  Patkai.  A  fine  view  which  I  had  of  the  Namtsik  valley  shewed 
it  to  be  wide,  and  filled  with  low  rolling  hills  and  undulating  land,  and 
not  nearly  so  steep  or  high  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  shading  on  the 
Government  maps,  which  extends  as  far  as  tliis  village. 
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Patkai  here  at  least  presented  a  high  and  tolerably  level  ridge  to  the 
south  at  3,000  feet  up  to  6,939  feet  at  the  Maium  peak,  all  seemed  deep 
blue,  instead  of  green,  forest-covered  to  the  top,  and  at  some  five  or  ten  miles 
ofE,  the  Nambong  river  below,  dividing  it  from  Sonkap.  and  receiving  the 
drainage  from  both  sides,  to  flow  east  and  join  the  Namrup.  The  si^or 
seven  large  spurs  from  Patkai  are  all  included  in  the  prospect. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  men  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  loads, 
and  I  pitched  the  tent  in  the  usual  form  on  a  clear  little  flat  just  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  village.  After  dinner  we  had  a  large  audience  as  usual 
of  Nagas,  men  and  women,  the  latter  being  in  the  outer  circle.  The  object  of 
my  visit  (».  e„  to  see  Nongyang  lake)  was  explained,  and  routes  in  various 
directions  discussed.  There  was  but  one  to  the  lake  from  hence,  f.  «.,  via 
the  Nambong  to  Nunki,  a  stream  between  two  of  the  large  spurs,  then 
across  Patkai  by  the  regular  and  only  pass.  They  made  many  enquiries 
regarding  "  rubber,"  and  I  was  able  to  show  it  to  them  in  various  forms, 
as  waterproof  sheet,  coat,  air-pillow,  elastic  rings,  &c.  It  was  little  wonder 
that  they  were  interested,  inasmuch  as  till  about  a  year  ago  any  enterprising 
N4ga  could  earn  2  to  4  rupees  a  day  by  its  collection,  and  both  the 
inhabited  and  uninhabited  tracts  on  each  side  of  Patkai  had  been  er- 
plored. 

Here,  as  before,  i^marks  were  freely  made  in  favour  of  our  R4j,  which 
was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  state  of  insecurity  known  to  exist  in 
Upper  Burma,  and  here  also  before  our  arrival  in  Assam.  They  spoke  of 
the  visit  of  the  Survey  party  some  years  before,  to  which  they  made  no 
objection.  A  good  many  of  them  had  been  as  far  as  Bisa  or  M4ktim  and 
Tirap,  but  few  to  Jaipur,  and  very  few  indeed  to  Dibrugarh.  They  seem 
to  work  pretty  hard,  the  men  and  boys  in  clearing  the  forest  (jhuming) 
and  house  building,  while  the  women  plant  and  weed  the  crops,  reap,  look 
after  the  family,  cook,  &c.,  though  the  carrying  of  water  in  the  bamboo 
tubes,  often  for  considerable  distances  from  some  gully  below,  is  no  joke. 
They  also  bring  in  immense  loads  of  firewood  from  the  clearings,  but 
as  a  rule  the  women  and  girls  are  remarkably  sturdy,  and  think  very 
little  of  carrying  160  or  200  pounds  on  their  shoulders  and  backs,  slung 
by  bands  across  the  forehead. 

Like  most  N^as,  they  have  no  special  agricultural  implements,  but 
use  the  ever  handy  d4o,  which  is  also  a  weapon.  Spears  were  pretty 
common.  They  were  iron-headed  and  of  the  elementary  form  common 
all  over  the  world,  the  other  or  butt  end  often  having  an  iron  spike  to 
help  in  climbing;  the  young  men  also  seemed  fairly  expert  with  the 
crossbow. 

Old  flint  muskets  of  English  make,  were  not  uncommon,  the  powder 
being  made  on  the  spot  by  the  N&gas,  nitre  collected  from  the  sites  of  old 
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cow-houses  ;  where  the  sulphur  came  from  I  could  not  ascertain.  The 
charcoal  was  made  of  the  wood  of  citron-trees, ^aura  tenga  of  the  Assamese. 
This  powder  is  not  granulated  or  very  strong,  so  large  charges  are  necessary. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  hoiling-point  thermometer  showed  209^^.  60,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  heing  61"  F. 

After  a  fine  cool  clear  moonlight  night  we  were  up  at  dawn,  and  our 
party  had  an  early  breakfast,  the  loads  were  carefully  arranged,  and  I 
prevailed  on  five  Nagas  to  carry  extra  rice  for  us. 

Leaving  the  village  at  11  A.  M ,  we  at  once  passed  through  the  last 
yearns  jhum  towards  the  south-east,  and  down  a  long  spur,  towards  a  tract 
of  low  wooded  hills,  on  one  of  which  we  passed  the  last  Naga  village  in  this 
direction,  a  small  one  of  some  five  or  six  houses.  There  are  no  Nagas  east  of 
the  Dihing  and  Namrup.  Thence  through  their  jhum  partly  felled,  and  on 
down  to  the  bed  of  a  stream,  along  which  we  travelled  a  little  way,  coming 
out  on  the  Nambong,  a  small  river  that  carries  the  northern-drainage  of 
the  Patkai  east  to  fall  into  the  Namrup  and  Namphuk.  There  was  not 
much  water  in  it,  though  here  and  there  we  saw  pools  ;  the  bed  was  rock, 
boulders,  gravel,  and  sand  alternately.  How  they  kept  to  the  path  it  was 
not  easy  to  see,  for  we  often  cut  off  bends  by  suddenly  parting  the  jungle 
and  finding  a  rude  track  below, — at  times  even  this  was  not  to  be  seen,  as  it 
was  over  boulders  and  rock.  Still,  the  faculty  of  keeping  or  finding  the  track 
is  part  of  the  savage  nature  all  over  the  world,  and  when  studied  and 
understood  is  not  at  all  wonderful  On  opening  their  eyes  anywhere  in  the 
jungles,  these  savages  can  read  the  surroundings  like  a  book,  it  is  their 
book  in  fact,  though  sealed  up,  or  the  signs  invisible,  to  the  civilized 
intelligence. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ntiki,  which  drains  a  valley  between  two  of 
the  large  spurs  of  Patkai,  we  camped  at  a  clear  spot,  where  there  was  also 
plenty  of  firewood,  and  wild  plantains,  for  the  guide,  Mung,  and  the  Nagas 
to  make  a  hut  of. 

£edded  rock,  laminated  shale,  was  passed  frequently  inclined  at  60^  or 
70**  dipping  south. 

At  dusk,  when  cooking,  the  stones  under  the  fires,  or  supporting  the 
various  pots,  frequently  exploded,  so  that  the  operation  became  rather 
exciting,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Bengalis  that  the  Nambong  Deo,  or 
spirit,  had  objections  to  it ;  however,  it  was  all  over  ere  long,  as  we  were 
hungry,  and,  on  the  moon  coming  out,  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
Stories  and  jokes  abounded ;  now  and  then  a  general  howl  was  raised  to 
warn  off  a  tiger  that  prowled  about,  though  none  seemed  much  afraid  of 
him  (his  tracks  were  fresh  and  plain  on  patches  of  sand  not  far  off  in  the 
morning).     At  9  p.  m.  the  thermometer  stood  at  60**  F. 

After  breakfast,  at  9  a.  m.,  we  again  started  on  and  soon  struck 
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the  Ntinki,  up  and  beside  which  we  travelled  for  some  hours,  and  which  in 
places  is  anything  but  easy  walking,  and,  though  bare-legged,  I  found  shoes 
were  necessary.  Here  and  there  a  man  had  an  ugly  fall,  and  it  was  well  the 
things  were  well  packed,  as  the  loads  had  rough  usage.  Gradually  it  began  to 
rain,  which  was  a  damper  in  every  sense,  as  where  we  went  on  the  banks  leeches 
abounded,  and  in  the  river  bed  the  rocks  and  boulders  and  the  smaller 
shingle  became  very .  slippery.  A  small  lean-to  shelter  or  old  hut  marked 
where  the  path  left  the  Nunki  bed  to  ascend  the  spur,  and  here  I  made 
the  men  halt.  The  N&gas  and  Singphtis  and  Mung  at  onoe  pulled  out 
pipes,  so  I  made  my  fellows  all  take  a  little  rum  "  medicinally.'*  We  then 
started  on  and  found  the  first  1,000  or  1,500  feet  pretty  steep,  the  path 
being  unmistakeably  visible,  both  by  the  track  below  and  the  blazes  on  the 
tree  stems  of  all  ages,  from  one  to  ten  years ;  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
path  was  that  it  very  seldom  varied  from  a  dead  level  for  perhaps  two 
miles  or  so,  and  never  descended  anywhere  as  much  as  30  feet,  and  was  in 
the  main  fairly  straight.  Vegetation  began  to  vary  a  little,  not  only  trees, 
but  plants  and  herbs  of  new  kinds  were  seen,  and  after  about  a  couple  of 
hours'  pretty  easy  walking  the  track  got  steeper  and  steeper,  where  the 
long  spur  joined  the  main  range.  At  last  the  climbing  became  no  joke,  to 
the  men  who  had  wetted  loads  especially,  and  we  had  frequently  to  rest ; 
half  an  hour  or  so  of  this  work  brought  us  through  some  kako  bamboo  to 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  was  quite  narrow  and  densely  wooded,  the 
views  either  way  being  simply  of  clouds  and  mists. 

At  about  fifty  yards  from  the  path  we  camped  on  a  small  level,  and 
the  rain  left  gS  in  time  for  the  people  to  hang  out  and  dry  their  clothes, 
blankets,  <fcc.  The  only  thing  now  needed  was  what  we  had  too  much  of 
already,  i, «.,  water. 

Some  of  the  Ndgas,  however,  went  away  to  the  bamboos,  getting 
about  a  gallon  from  the  joints,  which  sufficed  for  cooking  my  dinner  and 
brewing  tea  for  all  the  party. 

I  repeatedly  told  them  there  was  a  spring  of  good  water  some  400 
yards  down  the  path  on  the  east  side,  in  a  gully  off  the  same,  but  both 
Lah  and  the  Ndgas  denied  it,  and  said  it  was  useless  to  go.  Subsequently, 
when  at  Bor  Phakial,  I  heard  that  it  was  true  that  there  was  water  there. 
At  9  p.  M.  water  boiled  at  205^.  75,  air  being  57^  F.  Considering  our  wet- 
ting and  fasting,  the  people  were  all  in  very  good  spirits,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  see  through  the  veil  of  mist  to  the  south, — but  no  such  luck, 
the  night  proved  foggy  too.  In  the  early  mortiing  I  put  my  orderly  to 
watch  for  the  view  at  a  part  of  the  crest  where  there  was  a  patch  of  grass 
some  two  acres  in  extent.  At  about  8  a.  m.  he  reported  by  shouting  to  me 
that  the  clouds  were  clearing  and  mountains  showing  beyond.  1  at  onoe 
went  up  with  my  prismatic  compass,  and  now  and  then  the  driving  white 
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mists  or  clouds  that  swept  up  showed  signs  of  parting.  Suddenly  below 
us,  and  some  way  out  among  the  clouds,  we  saw  a  patch  of  bright  yellow, 
and  another  to  west,  of  blue,  both  for  the  moment  a  mystery.  It  turned 
out  the  yellow  was  dead  grass  on  the  plain  in  sunlight,  and  the  blue  was 
the  lake. 

In  a  little  time  it  had  so  far  cleared  that  I  secured  bearings  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features,  including  the  peak  of  Maiiim,  to  the  south- 
west, which  is  just  7,000  feet  high.  While  I  made  a  hasty  outline  cfketch, 
the  men  struck  the  camp,  and  by  9  ▲.  M.  we  were  off  down  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  Nongyang  ford  and  from  thence  vid  the  Digum  Bum  and 
Loglai  Kha,  to  Namyong  villages  in  Hukong. 

After  a  short  time,  having  first  consulted  with  the  N^as,  we  left  the 
path  and  struck  south  through  the  jungle,  down  across  deep  khuds  and  over 
little  hills,  where  the  load-carriers  had  a  job  to  get  along,  especially  those 
in  charge  of  the  canoe,  the  incline  in  many  places  being  50^  and  60^  from 
the  horizontal.  But  N&gas  are  at  home  in  the  jungles,  and  soon  piloted 
all  of  us  down  to  the  level,  which  we  reached  far  sooner  than  we  expected,  but 
found  it  so  soft  and  swampy  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  go  on,  and  we  had 
to  return  to  the  flanks  of  the  smaller  hills  trending  towards  the  lake.  After 
about  an  hour's  walk  we  came  to  where  the  bottom  was  more  firm  and 
sandy,  and  we  crossed  to  the  low  wooded  hills  that  run  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  lake,  passing  among  which  we  suddenly  emerged  on  it  and  had 
a  splendid  view.  Giving  directions  to  pitch  the  camp  on  the  little  hill-side 
facing  the  lake,  where  there  are  some  large  hingari  trees,  we  crossed  a  patch 
of  reeds  and  stood  on  the  actual  margin. 

The  Ndgas,  Singphtis,  and  Kamptis  at  once  began  some  sort  of  puja, 
each  after  his  own  fashion  muttering  away,  bowing,  and  touching  his 
forehead  with  some  of  the  water.  I  then  had  the  canoe  launched,  but 
they  all  begged  me  so  hard  not  to  take  the  gun,  that  I  left  it,  and  the  wild 
fowl  which  I  saw  out  on  the  lake's  opposite  shore  got  off.  One  and  all  said 
we  should  be  sure  to  have  heavy  rain  if  I  fired,  or  a  bad  storm,  as  the  Deo 
of  the  lake  would  be  certain  to  be  offended.  So  I  turned  the  Roh  Roy^a 
bow  out,  and  felt  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  being  the  first  who  had  paddled 
on  that  sheet  of  water,  certainly  the  first  who  had  done  so  in  a  Roh  Roy, 
As  I  went  out  I  saw  the  margins  were  low  all  around,  and  no  forest  near, 
except  where  I  had  started  from. 

The  basin  of  hills,  beautifully  reflected  in  the  smooth  water,  swept 
right  round  in  a  green-blue  curve,  the  valley  of  Nongyang  extending  south 
some  six  or  eight  miles  as  a  dead  flat  covered  with  grass  and  scrub.  The 
whole  bottom  of  the  valley  was  flat,  except  where  three  small  tree-covered 
hills  stood  like  islands  in  the  sea  of  grass  east  of  the  lake.  The  banks  were 
so  low  and  flat  all  around  that  I  could  see  a  considerable  way  inland  from 
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tbe  canoe.  Turning  westwards,  I  began  the  circuit  of  the  lake  at  some  100 
yards  from  shore,  and  soon  found  little  bays  and  headlands,  though  no  sign 
of  out-  or  inlet.  Wlien  half  round,  I  looked  across  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
camp  fires  rising  blue  against  the  foliage.  The  water-fowl  had  apparently 
crossed  over  there.  Towards  the  south-east  corner  I  passed  up  a  channel, 
separating  banks  barely  a  foot  high,  covered  by  a  small  sedge,  and  found  I 
was  rounding  the  island,  a  very  low  flat  patch  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
with  some  Tery  scrubby  trees  on  it. 

The  water  was  here  so  shallow,  being  often  barely  two  inches  deep, 
that  had  not  the  silt  been  soft  I  must  have  stuck.  This  silt,  however,  was 
so  soft  and  light  that  the  paddle,  held  upright  in  it,  sank  in  2^  to  3  feet 
from  its  own  weight.  Of  course  I  got  out  of  such  a  dangerous  corner  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible, — ^an  upset  there  meant  certain  death. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  neither  stones,  sand,  nor  clay,  all  was  silt  and 
peat,  except  a  little  sand  where  I  had  started,  the  outlet  was  from  the  south- 
east corner  not  far  from  the  island.  After  about  an  hour's  paddle  I  returned 
for  breakfast,  made  all  snug,  took  some  observations  and  memo,  sketches, 
and  in  the  evening  went  out  again,  going  nearly  round,  and  finding  several 
inlets.  The  number  of  wild  fowl  must  be  considerable,  as  the  edge  of  the 
lake  was  almost  everywhere  denuded  of  sedge  or  vegetation  for  a  couple 
of  feet  in,  and  had  plenty  of  feathers  trampled  in.  At  one  place  I  saw 
marks  made  in  the  bank  by  the  two  tusks  of  a  large  elephant  at  water- 
level,  evidently  one  which  had  got  in  and  could  not  easily  get  out,  of  which 
there  were  other  signs  beyond.  Keport  says  there  are  large  numbers  of 
tusks  in  the  silt  everywhere.  Other  tracks  were  very  common,  though  no 
game  was  visible,  but  no  deer,  buffalo,  nor  indeed  any  large  game  tracks 
except  those  of  elephants. 

In  the  evening  we  had  some  strong  puffs  of  wind,  and  we  made  all 
taut  for  the  night,  after  dinner  settling  with  the  men  who  were  to  take  turns 
at  watching.  The  Nagas  also  drew  creepers  and  some  dead  branches  and 
leaves  about  us  outside,  so  that  anything  approaching  would  at  once  be 
heard,  then  we  turned  in  and  slept  soundly. 

In  the  morning  I  started  the  five  Nagas  to  their  homes  they  were 
not  wanted  and  wished  to  be  off,  and  then  prepared  to  sketch  the  lake 
and  hills  and  get  bearings.  This  occupied  me  all  day,  and  we  prepared 
to  start  next  morning  for  the  Nongyang  ford,  where  I  desired  to  search  for 
the  inscriptions  in  Ahom  cut  some  500  years  ago  near  the  ford,  where  the 
road  crosses.  The  men,  however,  whom  I  had  sent  ahead  to  find  a  path, 
returned  in  a  great  mess,  and  declared  it  utterly  impossible  to  cross  the 
valley,  as  the  peat,  or  pitoni,  was  too  soft  and  deep  to  bear  their  weight. 
This  was  most  unfortunate,  and  a  second  attempt,  backed  by  a  good  prize 
if  successful,  failed  equally,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to 
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Patkai  at  any  rate.  I  then  determined  to  lash  my  canoe  in  the  large 
arms  of  a  big  hingori  tree,  and  did  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  blown,  or 
shaken  down,  resting  it  bottom  up  on  three  boughs ;  being  of  a  very 
lasting  timber,  it  may  remain  safely  for  some  years  to  come,  unless 
elephants  can  reach  it,  which  I  doubt,  or  the  Ndgas  hear  of  it  from  Lah. 

We  therefore,  instead  of  crossing  for  the  Nongyang  ford,  started  back 
by  the  road  we  had  come,  and  found  the  return  to  the  pass  comparatively 
easy,  it  took  but  2  hours  or  2^.  There  being  no  water  on  the  crest, 
I  had  made  the  men  cook  and  carry  extra  rations  and  water  in  my  ketfcle. 
From  the  crest,  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  1  made  a  sketch  and  took  bearings 
again,  also  by  boiling-point  thermometer  at  4  P.  m.  and  9  p.  m.,  and  again 
at  9  A.  M.,  secured  the  altitude,  which  was  worked  out  for  me  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Blanford,  to  whom  all  the  observations  were  submitted.  Apparently,  the 
crest  of  the  Patkai  at  the  pass  is  about  3,500  feet  above  mean  sea- level, 
probably  3,000  above  the  bed  of  the  Nambong  on  the  Assam  side,  while 
the  Nongyang  lake  and  valley  stand  at  about  2,200  feet,  showing,  say, 
nearly  1,300  feet  difference  in  the  levels.  The  valley  of  Assam,  in  fact, 
being  much  the  lowest,  and  the  Nongyang  lake  lying  about  on  a  level  with 
the  Sonkap  villages. 

From  the  pass,  looking  southwards,  the  valley  extends  as  an  irregular 
triangle  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles  north  and  south,  by  three  or  four  in 
width,  the  lake  being  near  the  Patkai  end  where  broadest,  and  being  itself, 
say,  three-fourths  by  half  a  mile.  Apparently  the  lake  once  filled  the  entire 
valley,  the  junction  o(  the  level  with  the  hills  all  around  being  a  well 
marked  line  ;  the  surface  also  mainly  consists  of  grass  and  scrub  jungle,  and 
showing  very  few  trees,  is  apparently  all  swamp.  The  three  small  conical 
and  wooded  hills  east  of  the  lake,  and  at,  say,  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile 
distant  from  it,  look  precisely  like  islands,  the  exit  from  the  lake  passes 
close  to  them. 

Later  in  the  day  I  attempted  to  get  along  the  crest  eastwards,  but  it 
was  an  interminable  succession  of  gullies  or  saddles  and  ridges,  which  would 
need  a  whole  day  to  explore,  and  the  dense  forest  precluded  a  view  in  any 
direction.  At  a  mile  east  a  peak  rises  which  dominates  all  around  and 
beyond.  Wliile  we  were  camped  on  the  summit  a  party  of  Singphus 
crossed  from  Assam  en  route  to  Hukong  for  buffaloes.  Starting  from  the 
Nambong  that  morning  about  9  A.  H.,  they  intended  making  the  Nongyang 
ford  ere  dusk,  thus  crossing  from  water  to  water  in  one  inarch.  Three  or 
four  of  them  had  guns. 

Early  on  the  14th  we  struck  the  tents,  and  started  back  down  the 
northern  slope,  seeing  the  tracks  of  cattle  which  had  crossed  since  we  did. 
In  about  three  hours  we  reached  the  Ntinki,  where  we  had  breakfast.  I 
here  caught  some  orange  coloured  butterflies  which  seemed  new  to  me,  and 
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measured  a  mekai  sapling  which  was  10  inches  diameter  at  foot  and  5 
inches  diameter  at  the  first  branch,  60  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and,  excepting  for  one  or  two  bad  falls,  we 
got  down  to  our  old  camp  easily  and  quickly,  finding  three  Tkak  Nagas  there. 
At  dusk  we  heard  a  barking*deer  not  far  off,  a  Naga  took  his  gun  and 
quietly  disappeared,  a  loud  report  soon  after  told  us  he  had  succeeded, 
though,  being  dark,  he  could  not  trace  it ;  by  dawn,  however,  he  was  oat 
and  returned  with  it  on  his  shoulders.  I  gave  him  some  beads  for  a  leg. 
These  men  knew  the  country  pretty  well,  and  had  cut  rubber  on  the  Upper 
Loglai.  They  said  large  numbers  of  Nagas  from  our  side  go  east  on  the 
side  of  Burma,  taking  food  for  twenty  days,  and  in  parties  of  thirty  and 
forty  or  more.     It  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  totally  uninhabited. 

After  breakfast,  about  9  ▲.  m.,  we  all  started  on  together  up  the  Nam- 
bong,  thence  over  the  undulating  forest  land  and  low  hills,  jhums^  Ac, 
One  of  the  Nagas  we  dropped  at  the  first  Tkak  Naga  village,  and  soon 
readied  the  one  we  had  camped  in  at  night,  where  we  rested  an  hour  and 
waited  for  the  guide,  who  had  loitered  behind.  In  the  jki&m  close  by  I 
observed  each  person's  little  store-house  of  yams,  chillies,  pumpkins,  Ac. 
quite  open  and  exposed,  often  without  doors,  yet  I  was  told  on  all  sides  that 
the  contents  were  quite  safe.  So  close  to  the  path  were  the  things,  and  so 
very  tempting,  that  I  had  to  collect  and  warn  my  people  against  innocently 
supposing  they  might  stoop  and  take  what  they  saw,  or  there  might  have 
been  no  small  row.  While  resting  in  the  Tkak  village,  a  Naga  woman  came 
and  presented  me  with  a  large  basket  of  moad,  or  rice-beer,  which,  after 
tasting,  I  passed  round  ;  it  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Nagas  living 
west  near  me.  Like  the  Singphds,  these  people  make  very  neat  wicker- 
work  baskets,  and  line  or  plaster  them  with  rubber-juice,  so  as  to  be  not 
only  water  but  spirit-proof.  They  also  make  pretty  bamboo  mug^,  with 
two  handles  in  loops,  some  of  them  absurdly  like  Dr.  Schliemann*s  early 
Greek  pottery. 

When  the  guide  joined,  we  went  on  and  climbed  another  500  or  600 
feet  to  the  Upper  Sonkap  village  of  some  ten  or  twelve  houses.     Several 
women  and  big  girls  at  once,  and  without  a  word  from  us,  brought  out  and 
handed  over  bundles  of  firewood  for  nothing.     It  was  done  so  quietly  that 
I  take  it  to  be  a  regular  custom,  and  one  form  of  welcome.     Water, 
however,  was  at  a  premium.     Some  for  present  purposes  was  given  us  in 
huge  bamboo  vessels,  but  I  had  to  get  the  Ndga  boys  and  girls  to  bring 
more  at  a  pice  per  tube.     Even  then,  there  was  a  short  allowance,  till  the 
spring  filled,  or  they  found  a  lower  one  next  day.     I  went  to  see  it,  and 
how  they  managed  to  get  down  and  up  in  the  dark  surprised  me.     The 
want  of  water  has  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  complexions  of  these  people,— 
the  older  women  seem  especially  partial  to  charcoal  dust  and  ashes. 
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We  pitched  our  tents  in  a  row,  on  a  clean  piece  of  ground  offered  us 
among  the  houses,  and  after  dinner  a  most  motley  crowd  of  people  came 
round  our  fire,  to  whom  I  had  more  or  less  to  show  myself,  mj  clothes, 
guns,  lamps,  &c. 

The  imperceptible  effect  of  custom  was  curiously  seen  in  many  yery 
trivial  things  here,  as  elsewhere :  for  instance,  though  more  or  less  all 
prepared  for  wonderful  guns,  I  found  that  whenever  I  opened  the  D.-B. 
B  -L.  suddenly  and  the  barrels  dropped,  there  was  an  instantaneous  "  Awa ! 
he's  broken  it,"  the  idea  of  a  joint  at  the  breech  being  the  last  to  occur 
naturally.  At  last  we  got  to  sleep,  after  telling  them  all  I  would  remain 
over  the  next  day,  perhaps  two,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  see  every- 
thing. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  up,  but  the  range  of  Patkai  all  along  was 
invisible.  In  the  dark,  however,  I  must  mention  the  Nagas  were  up  and 
the  women  and  girls  at  work  and  going  for  water.  The  muffled  tread  of 
many  feet  and  tinkling  of  the  many  shin- rings  awoke  me,  and  they  came 
back  in  the  dark  ;  meantime,  the  dull  ''  bump,  bump"  of  the  rice  husking 
went  on  in  every  house  till  dawn 

I  took  a  turn  to  the  upper  few  houses  of  the  village,  some  300  yards 
east,  while  my  man  was  getting  ehota  hazri  (little  breakfast)  for  me,  and 
on  my  return  in  half  an  hour,  failing  to  make  a  sketch  east  on  account  of  the 
mist  I  found  a  lot  of  the  women  and  girls  squatted  about  weaving,  and  '*  got 
up  regardless,"  in  beads,  red  hair,  red  cane,  and  such  like  in  lieu  of  costume, 
the  tout  ensemble  when  some  of  them  stood  up  was  certainly  most  remark- 
able. The  long  and  in  some  cases  profuse  straight  black  hair  was  secured 
on  the  poll  of  the  head  by  two  large  (engraved)  bone  hair-pins,  from 
the  projecting  ends  of  which,  behind,  beads  depended,  round  the  head  or 
over  the  hair  some  twenty  rings  of  scarlet  cane  were  fastened,  and  over  the 
forehead  a  bead  coronet.  A  large  brass  ring  hung  from  the  upper  edge  of 
each  ear,  a  bright  green  bird's  skin  dangling  below  to  the  shoulder  ;  the  pe- 
culiar nose-studs,  or  nostril- plugs,  completed  the  head.  A  profusion  of  large 
small  bead  necklaces  hung  from  the  neck,  some  close,  others  long  and 
renching  to  the  waist.  Pewter  armlets,  bright  and  dull,  on  the  arms,  and 
wristlets  of  brass  of  various  sorts,  from  plain  wire  to  a  curious  piece  of 
casting,  were  on  the  arms,  now  and  then  red  goat's  hair  being  attached  in  a 
fringe  or  bunch.  Bound  the  waist  was  the  curious  series  of  cane  rings,  some 
fifty  or  sixty,  more  or  less  attached  to  each  other,  or  long  strip  coiled  round 
and  round,  but  generally  worn  as  a  little  crinoline,  very  much  too  short,  and 
which  was  helped  out  by  a  strip  of  native- wove  cloth,  going  all  round,  but 
ends  not  joined, — the  whole  contrivance  barely  decent.  Bed  cane  bands 
were  often  worn  round  the  leg  below  the  knee,  as  is  the  cu^itom  with  the 
men,  and  then  the  remarkable  pewter  shin -rings,  four  or  five  on  each  leg 
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placed  on  edge  in  front  and  tied  round  the  leg  in  some  way  that  prevented 
tbem  all  from  slipping  down.  In  walking  or  running  these  made  a  pretty 
loud  tinkling  as  they  touched  each  other. 

To  day  the  belles  of  the  village  came  out  strong,  they  seemed  for  once 
to  have  washed  themselves  and  donned  all  the  finery  available.  As  I  went 
about  with  an  interpreter,  looking  at  the  weaving  and  little  sticks  used  as 
a  loom,  and  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  they  seemed  as  much  amused  as 
we  were,  and  when  laughing,  the  whole  costume  seemed  to  join  in.  the 
nose-studs  in  particular.  I  could  hardly  help  every  now  and  then  thinking 
what  a  sum  one  would  realize  as  a  model  at  the  Academy  life-class,  especi- 
ally some  of  them  who  were  remarkably  well  made  and  not  bad-looking. 
The  children,  as  a  rule,  were  not  at  all  prepossessing,  and  had  heads  and 
faces  round  and  uninteresting  as  a  turnip,  the  nose  a  little  round  knob, 
and  little  eyeholes  as  in  a  mask,  utterly  destitute  of  modelling.  The 
men's  costume  was  limited  to  the  cane  crinoline  and  a  jacket  without 
arms,  occasionally  a  necklace  and  topi  with  hair  or  feathers ;  but  they 
do  not  dress  themselves  as  gaudily  as  the  women,  or  as  the  Naga  men 
further  to  the  west. 

The  looms  I  saw  were  simply  two  little  upright  sticks  of  any  sort 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  one  loosely  tied  across  the  ofEside,  to  which  the 
woof  was  wound,  another  similar  one  being  in  front  and  looped  to  a 
band,  against  which  the  weaver  leaned  back  to  pull  it  tight.  A  huge  flat 
paper-knife  seemed  to  complete  the  arrangement,  being  some  four  inches 
wide  it,  when  placed  on  edge,  opened  out  the  strings  enough  to  allow  a 
little  ball  of  thread  to  pass  through  ;  letting  the  said  paper-knife  lie  flat 
seemed  to  open  the  strands  the  other  way,  and  the  little  ball  was  rolled 
back  again  :  with  this  they  wove  cloths  with  a  simple  pattern,  which  were 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  Several  were  weaving  men's  cloths 
of  the  strong  bonrhea,  5  feet  long  by  3  inches  wide,  and  with  ornamental 
ends. 

After  an  early  breakfast  at  9  o'clock  I  started  with  several  men  for  the 
Bummit  of  the  hill,  and  after  a  steep  climb  reached  it  and  found  it  had  been 
jhutned  about  two  years  before,  so  we  set  to  work  and  in  an  hour  cleared 
ofE  a  good  deal,  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  round  and  get  bearings.  The 
view  was  a  flne  one,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mishmi  Hills,  north  •east 
by  Dupha  Bum  15,000  feet,  well  snowed  down  to  2,000  feet  or  so  from  the 
summit;  east  the  Phungan  Bum,  11,000  feet,  was  well  seen,  but  had  no 
snow  on  it,  the  distance  about  58  miles ;  thence  round  towards  the  south 
I  saw  the  eastern  prolongation  o£  Patkai,  with  the  depressions  in  the 
range  where  the  old  Burmese  route  crossed,  at  probably  1,500  or  at  the 
least  1,000  feet  lower  elevation  than  the  present  pass  of  3,500  feet.  Over 
and  beyond  this  marked  depression  could  be  seen  a  rather  high  group 
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of  hilb, — ^a  feature  visible  here  alone,  as  elsewhere  the  range  of  Patkai 
hid  them  from  view. 

The  hills  seen  beyond  were  expressively  called  the  ''  Loglai  Patkai" 
by  the  Naga  headman,  who  caught  me  making  an  outline  and  taking  hear- 
ings.    They  may  be  the  group  that  lie  between  the  Loglai  and  Turong 
rivers.     From  this  point  west,  the  entire  line  of  the  Patkai  orest  was  visible^ 
but  slightly  undulating  till  near  Malum,  where  there  seemed  to  be  several 
depressions,  before  the  rise  to  the  6,939  feet  of  that  peak.     The  sevea 
large  spurs,  running  north  and  more  or  less  at  right  angles,  were  very 
distinctly  seen  with  their  intervening  valleys,  all,  like  the  main  range, 
densely  wooded,  the  Nambong  draining  all  that  was  lying  in  this  direction. 
Some  of  the  more  western  spurs  of  Patkai  were  sufficiently  high,  and  form 
the  sky-line,  as  Longvoi  Pipoi,  and  Nongya  Sapon,  projecting  into  the 
Kamtsik  valley,  which  lay  west,  and  seemed  filled  with  low  rolling  hills, 
one  behind  the  other,  for  a  long  way.     Towards  the  north-west  at  some 
miles  off,  and  seen  more  or  less  on  end,  were  the  ranges  dividing  the  Namtsik 
from  the  Tirap  basins,  some  peaks,  as  '  Mung  phra,'  Kongtam,  Rangatu, 
and  Yungbhi,  were  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  high  ;  further  west  again 
about  Makum,  the  hills  gradually  sank  to  the  level  of  the  plains,  in  a  sea 
of  forest.     I  observed  that  the  mists  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  or 
before  noon,  poured  for  hours  over  the  lowest  part  of  Patkai  above  indi- 
cated, like  milk  from  a  jug,  and  the  phenomenon  was  repeated  daily 
during  our  stay,  thus  marking  it  unmistakeably  as  the  lowest  part'of  the 
range     East  of  this  part  (which  seemed  the  Upper  Namrup  on  our  side 
and  Loglai  on  the  other)  the  range  rose  again,  though  not  to  any  great 
height.     Between  Patkai  and  Dupha  Bum,  beyond  Dihing,  rose  a  fine 
group  of  hills  called  by  these  people  Miao  Bum,  and  between  Miao  and 
Sonkap,  on  which  we  stood,  were  the  small  hills  called  Nan-nan   and 
Tantuk,  between  which  Pemberton  says  the  old  route  lay  and  the  Namrup 
flowed,  under  the  name  of  the  Nam-huk  or  Namhok,  and  near  the  village 
of  Namphuk ;   the   alternative   route   to  the  Nunki,  vid  Nambongmuk, 
passed  hence  also,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Jenkins  and  my  brother  some 
years  ago,  in  1869. 

Towards  the  adernoon  we  descended  through  a  clearing,  where  we  saw 
boys  lopping  the  tree  branches  that  overhung  a  gully,  seemingly  a  very 
perilous  job  and  needing  some  nerve,  as  the  branches  fell  quite  500  feet. 
In  the  evening,  an  old  Niga  gave  many  particulars  about  the  Nonyang 
lake  and  valley,  and  the  previous  inhabitants,  routes  to  Burma,  <&c.  He 
g^ve  the  length  of  the  valley  as  one  day's  journey,  and  says  he  lived  with 
other  N4gas  once  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  western  end  of  the  lake, 
where  there  are  now  no  villages.  The  original  inhabitants  were,  he 
said,  Khamjangs,  Aitonias,  and  Turong  Turai,  confirming  what  1  had 
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heard  before,  and  that  NAgas  inhabited  the  hill  ranges  around  on  the 

west. 

At  night  we  had  again  a  large  audience,  the  men  and  boys  seated 
round  the  camp->fire,  the  women  and  girls  in  a  circle  standing  outside.  I 
was  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  mj  country  and  people,  the  Queen, 
railways,  and  steamers,  on  which  Mting  had  been  dilating  more  or  less. 

Next  morning  after  ehota  hazrt,  I  started  eastwards  with  my  orderly 
and  a  couple  of  N%as,  and  got  into  tLJh^m  on  the  eastern  flank  of  our  hill, 
from  whence  I  obtained  a  fine  view.  At  noon  we  returned  and  had 
breakfast  and  after  a  rest,  I  made  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Namtsik  valley, 
and  then  saw  a  fine  sunset.  I  also  fired  a  few  rounds  from  my  revolver,  at  a 
mark,  to  the  delight  of  the  young  men,  who  cut  out  all  the  bullets  at  once 
from  the  old  stump.  Some  eight  or  nine  Kessa*  Ndgas  came  to  the  village 
from  the  other  side  of  Patkai,  and  were  pointed  out  to  me.  They  were,  I 
could  see,  in  various  ways  somewhat  different  to  the  N£gas  I  was  among. 
Paler  in  colour,  more  ugly  and  sinister  in  looks,  destitute  of  arms  or  of  orna- 
ment, and  each  wore  a  large  wrap  of  bonrhea  cloth.  They  also  did  not 
tattoo.  It  was  difficult  to  communicate  with  them,  as  only  one  or  two 
knew  a  few  words  of  Singphu,  and  their  **  Naga"  was  also  very  different. 
The  Sonkap  headman  and  others  told  me  they  belonged  to  a  tribe  who 
sacrificed  human  beings,  and,  as  this  was  news  to  me,  I  took  some  pains  to 
get  it  confirmed  by. them.  The  Nigas  replied  by  explaining  that  it  was 
done  as  an  old  custom,  to  secure  good  crops  when  there  was  likelihood  of 
failure,  and  not  through  wantonness,  and  that  they  explained  this  to  the 
victims,  men  and  women,  captured  or  bought,  who  were  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  killed,  as  far  as  I  understood,  by  a  cut  across  the  abdomen  transversely 
in  some  way.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  verify  this  on  the  spot,  and, 
if  it  proved  true,  endeavour  to  suppress  the  practice  of  such  a  custom  at 
our  doors. 

Tlie  entire  N&ga  question  must  be  taken  up  sooner  or  later  and 
properly  settled,  or  it  will  be  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  us.  •  We  have 
had  very  fair  success  with  the  Aryan  populations  of  India,  but  seem  to 
fail  signally  among  non-Aryans.  Dr.  Hunter's  remarks  regarding  such 
races  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention.  They  seem  to  need  a  com- 
bination of  the  autocratic  and  patriarchal, — ^an  essentially  Personal  as 
distinguished  from  a  Departmental  Government,  with  its  cloud  of  Babus, 
a  race  mortally  detested  by  the  Nagas  and  such  like  tribes  (and  with 
reason).  This  indispensable  element  of  personal  regard  our  Government 
seems  to  systematically  ignore,  the  most  potent  tie  which  can  connect  us 
with  these  people  is  frequently  and  recklessly  severed,  with  results  that 

*  Nagas  on  our  aide  of  Patkai  are  called  "  Hijud  Ndgas,"   or  cooked,  •'.  e.,  civi- 
lized, those  on  the  Bonneae  side  are  Kessa^Eatcha,  or  raw. 
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act  disastrouslj  on  them.  Yet,  instead  of  blaming  ourselves,  who  should 
know  better,  we  blame  the  savage,  and  wonder  at  the  result.  In  time  no 
doubt  these  peoj)le  might  be  educated  and  understand  us  and  our  institu- 
tions, but  in  the  meanwhile  they  need  an  intelligent  "Chief"  over  them, 
rather  than  a  department,  and  one  not  changed  for  every  little  frivolous 
pretext,  but  one  who  will  elect  to  live  and  die  among  them  and  work  for 
them.  From  being  a  set  of  treacherous  and  turbulent  races,  they  would 
become  a  prolific  source  from  which  our  Indian  army  could  recruit  most 
valuable  and  trustworthy  material.  They  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
personal  kindness.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  with  the  opportunity  and 
power  to  govern  them  successfully,  there  should  be  deliberate  blundering 
through  thoughtlessness.  Such  men  as  Captain  John  Butler  are  needed, 
they  are  few  and  far  between  perhaps,  but  are  still  to  be  found  with  a  little 
trouble. 

But  to  return  to  these  Kutcha  Ndgas  ;  what  they  were  like  in  their 
houses  I  can't  say,  but  here  they  wore  a  sinister  truculent  look,  and  there 
Wiis  more  difference  between  them  each  individually  than  is  usual,  though 
the  colour  was  somewhat  uniform  ;  they  wore  the  hair  cropped  to  a 
horizontal  line  across  the  forehead,  as  is  so  common  among  all  Ndgas. 
They  spoke  very  little,  and  in  undertones,  to  each  other,  their  numerals, 
like  those  of  all  the  races  in  Eastern  Assam,  being  on  the  same  basis,  with 
minor  variations. 

At  last  we  got  to  sleep,  and  after  a  pleasant  night  were  up  at  dawn. 
I  asked  the  Naga  headman  to  assist  me  in  procuring  some  curios^  personal 
ornaments,  costumes,  &c.,  but  it  proved  to  be  no  easy  matter.  They  might 
give  away,  but  how  could  they  sell  such  things  ?  Of  course,  if  given,  a 
present  was  expected  in  return  of,  say,  at  least  double  yalue. 

At  first  they  quite  failed  to  see  why  I  wanted  their  costumes  and  orna* 
ments,  unless  for  some  unstated  purpose,  not  a  good  one, — to  perform 
magic  with,  perhaps ;  but  gradually  I  got  them  to  see  it  as  a  harmless 
and  laughable  peculiarity  of  mine,  and  I  secured  a  few  of  the  things, 
though  at  exorbitant  rates.  I  got  them  to  see  it  best  and  easiest  by 
selecting  a  girl  well  got  up,  and  saying  I  would  like  to  take  the  "  lot "  as 
it  stood,  bar  the  girl.  Ndga-like,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
palm  off  bad  things  for  good.  Eventually,  we  got  what  we  wanted,  had 
breakfast,  and,  while  packing,  I  showed  them  all  another  village  through 
the  telescope.  Their  astonishment  was  considerable,  and,  as  usual,  they 
thought  the  village  had  been  brought  near  by  mag^c. 

Ere  midday  we  were  off  down  for  the  Namtsik,  where,  meeting  a 
young  N&ga  I  secured  some  samples  of  his  gunpowder  in  exchange  for 
some  bullets,  on  which   he  set  a  high  value.     The  powder  was  kept  in  dry  • 
bamboo  tubes,  with  a  stopper  abd  bit  of  cloth.     J  also  made  him  sell  mo 
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his  jacket  and  crinoline,  or  at  least  three-fourths  of  it,  for  he  said  i£  he 
went  up  home  without  it,  he  would  be  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the  girls, 
even  though  he  had  bis  cloth  on«  Our  men  soon  appeared  emerging  from 
the  gully,  and  we  shipped  everything  and  got  ofiE,  the  droppii^  down 
stream  being  very  pleasant  work,  and  the  rapids  giving  very  little  trouble. 
At  one  place,  a  long  deep  pool  shaded  by  overhanging  rocks  and  trees,  we 
found  a  party  of  Nagas  fishing ;  their  mode  was  to  stake  the  shallows 
above  and  below,  and  set  a  series  of  traps,  then  to  hoe  or  dig  in  by  stakes 
or  ddos  a  lot  of  the  bright  red  fine  clay  of  the  bank  at  that  place,  which 
renders  the  water  like  pink  cream,  whereupon  the  fish  in  the  pool  clear  out, 
and  in  so  doing  all  get  caught.  They  go  about,  too,  on  bamboo  rafts,  and 
beat  the  water,  to  scare  the  fish  ;  generally  each  person  gets  two  or  three 
big  fish  to  take  home.  We  shot  along  pretty  quickly,  and  at  last  camped 
on  a  bed  of  shingle  at  the  river  side,  where  there  was  plenty  of  grass 
to  sleep  on,  and  firewood.  Here  the  dam-dums,  or  moangy  small  flies  on 
silent  wing,  tormented  us.  Their  bites  or  stings  itch  the  next  day  and 
often  cause  bad  sores. 

Next  morning  we  got  off  early,  and  shot  some  rapids  in  a  way  that 
made  us  all  hold  our  breath.  The  river  had  risen  somewhat.  At  one  place 
we  came  to  a  huge  rock  that  rose  out  of  the  Namtsik,  in  a  deep  pool,  and 
it  had  four  large  sculptured  circles  on  it  in  contact,  each  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  containing  an  eight-petalied  rose, — whether  a  Hindu  or 
Buddhist  emblem  I  cannot  say.  It  is,  however,  well  known  to  the  people 
about,  who  declare  it  a  work  of  the  Ahom  Kajas  many  years  ago  ;  a  part 
of  two  circles  which  is  missing  is  said  to  have  been  struck  o£E  by 
lightning. 

By  4  p.  M.  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Namtsik  and  the  elephant- 
stockade,  having  taken  in  our  remaining  stores  we  pushed  on  to  the 
Nmbai  muk  the  same  evening.  I  had  seen  the  young  Singphu  Chief, 
Kherim  Gam,  at  Namtsik,  and  he  agreed  to  meet  me  at  Tirap. 

Next  day  we  pushed  on,  passed  the  Kasam,  Mganto  and  E^herim  Fani, 
into  the  Dihing  river,  landed  at  Gogo  and  saw  some  peculiar  men,  said 
to  be  Eastern  Singphds,  from  far  up  the  Dihing ;  the  headman  wore  a 
peculiar  Chinese-looking  cap,  jacket,  &c.,  and  had  a  most  celestial  look 
about  him,  he  proved  kindly  and  intelligent,  and  made  some  shrewd  remarks. 
I  also  saw  here  a  huge  pair  of  jangphais  or  amber  ear-plugs,  worn  by 
a  very  old  but  remarkably  good-looking  woman.  She  would  not  part  with 
them,  though  I  offered  a  large  sum,  their  full  market  value  in  Assam. 

Again  we  started  on  and  shot  some  very  bad  rapids  in  a  way  that 
astonished  all  on  board,  in  some  places  we  went  for  fully  300  yards  at 
about  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  flying  over  the  boulders  only  ju9t  below 
us,  and  which  seemed  to  pass  like  bands  of  colour, — to  have  caught  iu 
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one  would  either  have  split  the  canoe  in  two,  or  sent  us  and  it  rolling 
pell-mell  into  the  deep  water  helow. 

Mdng,  however,  seemed  to  know  his  work,  and  only  once  showed  a  little 
weakness,  when  in  shooting  down  a  rapid  with  a  hend  in  it,  and  that  seemed 
to  end  in  a  huge  pile  of  snags  and  branches,  the  leading  paddlers  jumped 
overboard,  and  I  had  just  time  to  jump  forward  and  give  six  or  seven  hard 
side-strokes  with  mj  large-bladed  Roh  Boy  paddle,  which  served  to  convert  a 
frightful  upset  into  a  hard  bump.  We  reached  the  bend  above  Tirapmuk 
about  3  p.  M.,  and  most  of  us  got  out  and  walked  across  the  chord  of  the  arc 
on  the  sand  and  grass  ;  five  or  six  of  the  men,  who  had  gone  on  foot  and 
carried  light  loads,  here  joined  us,  and  we  got  to  Tirap  itself  about  4  p.  m., 
camping  where  we  did  before,  on  the  sands,  just  above  where  the  rivers 
joined  in  the  fork,  and  opposite  the  end  of  Kherim  Gam's  village.  They 
soon  had  the  tents  up,  firewood  in,  and  were  hard  at  it  cooking,  when  my 
dkk  by  two  men  turned  up,  it  had  been  waiting  a  week.  They  also  brought 
a  few  acceptable  stores.  Kherim  arrived  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  came 
over  and  we  had  a  long  talk  together  on  many  matters.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  asked  after  Jenkins  Saheb  and  my  brother,  with 
whom  he  bad  gone  to  Hukong  in  1868-69.  He  particularly  wanted  me  to 
promise  to  repeat  my  visit  next  cold  season,  and  offered  to  go  anywhere 
with  me  1  liked, — especially  Hukong,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  has 
two  sisters  married  to  Chiefs.  One  of  these  two,  over  on  a  visit  to  Assam 
came  as  soon  as  Kherim  was  gone  and  interviewed  me.  She  is  married  to 
Dubong  Gam,  on  the  Turong,  and  asked  me  to  visit  them«  guaranteeing  my 
safety.  She  was  a  smart,  intelligent  little  woman,  and  it  was  now  twenty 
years  since  she  had  been  home  to  Assam.  She  had  her  four  children  with 
her«  Through  an  interpreter  we  had  a  long  conversation.  She  seemed 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  th^Singphtis  on  our  side 
and  hers,  and  declared  the  keeping  of  slaves  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  in 
some  cases  necessary ;  at  the  same  time,  they  all  admired  the  peace  and 
security  to  life  and  property  seen  on  our  side.  As  usual,  she  came  with  a 
small  present, — fowls,  rice,  milk,  &c., — ^and  in  return  1  gave  her  an  assort- 
ment of  strong  needles,  some  threads,  tapes,  and  handkerchiefs  for  the 
children.  She  was  soon  to  return  to  Hukong,  and  several  of  their  slaves 
had  come  to  take  her  and  the  children  back,  a  ten  days*  journey  vid  the 
Naga  villages  and  Namyong.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  system  of  slavery 
in  force  in  Hukong  is  not  the  curse  John  Bull  so  often  supposes  it  to  be 
and  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  prevalent  there. 
The  slaves,  often  either  Assamese  or  their  mixed  descendants,  are  treated 
more  or  less  as  part  of  the  family,  a  proof  of  their  happiness  being  that  they 
do  not  run  away  and  join  our  side  when  possible.  Leaving  the  Tirap,  we 
went  down  to  the  small  Khampti  village  of  Manmo,   where   1  saw  and 
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sketched  a  pretty  little  Buddhist  chang  and  school-house  with  very  fair 
carving  ahout  it.  For  some  reason,  the  Bapu,  like  the  one  at  Bor  Pakhial,  has 
gone  to  Burma,  and  they  did  not  know  whether  he  would  return.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  if  Buddhism  is  doomed  to  die  out  here  among  these  people ; 
theoretically  and  practically  it  seems  infinitely  better  than  what  they  are 
getting  in  lieu  of  it,  i.  «.,  a  mixture  of  the  dregs  of  several  superstitions. 

We  reached  Bor  Pakhial  about  3p.m.  and  camped  this  time  up  on  the 
bank  near  the  houses  and  some  bamboos,  and  soon  had  a  collection  to  leara 
of  our  success.  A  little  before  sunset  I  fixed  up  the  telescope  pretty  firmly, 
and  showed  them  several  canoes  full  of  people  in  the  distance  ;  there  was 
great  excitement  over  it,  for,  though  very  far  off,  the  boys  kept  calling  out 
the  names  of  the  girls  and  women  in  the  boats,  and  were  able  to  recognize 
them.  As  they  came  nearer  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  they  made  the  boats 
travel,  as  most  of  them  had  oars  and  were  paddling.  As  the  canoes  were  too 
small  to  sit  down  in,  all  were  standing  in  a  row,  five  or  six  in  each  long  and 
narrow  dug-out,  then  they  all  ran  up  to  see  us.  Several  old  men  reiterated 
the  story  about  the  people  who  had  originally  inhabited  the  valley  of  Nong« 
yang,  and  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Singphtis.  They  also  indicated  the 
difficulties  of  a  route  east  vid  Manchi  or  Bor  Khampti,  up  the  Dihing,  of 
the  Sitkha  ;  of  this  latter  route,  they  could  only  speak  by  repute. 

Taking  the  configuration  of  the  whole  country  and  the  ranges  around, 
in  regard  to  the  countries  beyond,  it  seems  that  the  only  feasible  in  or 
outlet  is  vid  the  Namrup  basin  and  Nongyang  or  Loglai ;  eastwards  the 
Fatkai  not  only  rises,  but  the  approaches  from  either  side  become  more  and 
more  difficult  and  traverse  an  uninhabited  country.  Westwards,  again, 
though  inhabited  by  Nagas,  the  hills  are  also  more  difficult,  and  the  actual 
water-parting  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  the  tract  of  mountainous  country 
on  either  side  becomihg  much  wider. 

The  discovery  of  the  actual  route  where  it  crossed  the  Patkai  in  olden 
times  is  not  now  very  difficult,  its  locality  is  known,  and  exploration  on  the 
spot  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  ascending  some  one  of  the  several  gaps  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  range  east  of  the  present  pass,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  distant,  the  path  may  be  found  to  debouch  almost  at 
once  on  the  level,  or  but  little  above  it,  rendering  a  route  anything  but 
difficult  to  open  there. 

Certainly,  the  elevation  cannot  be  over  600  or  800  feet  above  the 
tributary  of  Loglai  first  met,  that  river  itself  probably  running  at  about 
1,000  feet  below  the  crest.  Nongyang  is  but  1,200  feet  below  a  much 
higher  portion.  There  are  reasons  for  presuming  that  this  old  route  was  in 
use  as  the  **  Doi  bat*'  in  592  A.  D.  by  the  earliest  Shans  from  Mogong. 

In  illustration  of  this  paper  see  Plates  YIII  to  XIII. 
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II. — On  the  Identifieation  of  certain  Diamond  Mines  in  India  which  were 
known  to  and  worked  by  the  Ancients,  especially  those  which  were 
visited  hy  Tavemier.  With  a  note  on  the  history  of  the  Koh-i-nur, — 
By  V.  Ball,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  P.  G.  S.,  Oeologieal  8urvey  of  India. 

(Two  woodcuts.) 
[Received  26th  January :— Read  2nd  February,  1881.] 

Haying  recently  published  a  general  account  of  Indian  diamond 
deposits*  in  which  I  unfortunately  allowed  myself,  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  be  misled  by  untrustworthy  authorities  and  havings  still  more 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  original  works  not  available  to 
me  when  I  wrote,  I  am  anxious,  on  this  the  first  opportunity  to  correct, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  errors  to  which  I  have  given  currency  and  to  place  on 
record  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  general  account  of  Indian  diamond  deposits 
published  up  to  within  the  past  few  years  is  that  by  Karl  Hitter  in  his 
Erdkunde  Asien  (Vol.  VI,  1836).  This  most  careful  and  assiduous  compiler 
has  been  quoted  and  misquoted,  generally  without  acknowledgment,  by  a  host 
of  subsequent  compilers,  none  of  whom  have  supplemented  his  account  by  re- 
ference to  the  modern  researches  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
I  am  compelled  to  add  that  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  Indian  Diamond8,t 
has  by  not  having  had  recourse  to  this  last  source  of  information,  misled 
his  readers  as  to  the  positive  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  at  present 
regarding  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  Indian  Diamonds.  He  has  rehabili- 
tated several  long  exploded  theories  as  to  their  age.  In  his  identification 
of  the  localities  visited  by  Tavernier  he  has  been  rather  wide  of  the  mark 
while  other  parts  of  his  paper  especially  his  table  of  diamond  weights  are 
internally  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

Tavernier's  visits  to  India  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  He  describes  the  mines  at  three  localities,  namely,  Raolconda  in 
the  Carnatic,  Gani  or  Coulour  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  and  Soumel- 
pour. 

The  identification  of  these  three  localities,  has,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  never  been  successfully  made  out.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  describe  the  result  of  my  investigations  and  also  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Diamond  mines  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  as  being 
situated  at  Beiragarh^  are  known  to  have  been  at  a  spot  where  traces  of 
the  mines  are  still  to  be  seen. 

*  Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  1880. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  VoL  VI,  1876. 
X  Vide  Qladwin'B  Translation,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  communication  to  describe  the 
mines  themselves,  that  I  have  done  already  elsewhere  and  hope  to  do 
so  again  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  from  the  historical  point  of  view  alone 
that  they  are  discussed  at  present. 

I.  Gani-Couloub  not  identical  with  Ga.ni-Pa.bttXl  Lat.  16*  39* 
Long.  80"*  27'  but  with  Kollub  Lat.  16"  42'  30*  Long.  80*  5'. 
(Atlas  Sheet  No.  75.) 

The  mines  at  Qani  called  also  Coulour  by  the  Persians  were  situated, 
according  to  Tavemier,  seven  days'  journey  eastwards  from  Golconda.*  In 
a  subsequent  chapterf  to  that  in  which  the  above  statement  is  made  he 
adds  some  details  regarding  the  route.     The  itinerary  being  as  follows  : 

Golconda  to  Almaspinde, , 3}  Gos  (  ?  2^) 

Almaspinde  to  Kaper,   2  „ 

Kaper  to  Montecour,  2^  „ 

Montecour  to  Nagelpar,    2  „ 

Nagelpar  to  Eligada, » .  • .  • 1^  ,, 

Eligada  to  Sarvaron, ,  • •  • . «  1  „ 

Sarvaron  to  Mellaserou,     • 1  „ 

Mellaserou  to  Ponocour, \^  „ 

Prom  Ponocour  you  have  only  to  cross  the  river 
to  Coulour  or  Gani. 

Total  11 J  Gos. 

The  total  of  these  items  amounts  to  14^  gos  and  in  the  English  edition  of 
the  Travels|  amounts  to  I5f.  But  it  must  be  concluded  that  both  tables 
contain  misprints  since  Tavernier  expressly  says  that  the  distance  was  13i  gos 
or  55  French  leagues  the  gos  being  equal  to  4  leagues.  Taking  this 
league  to  be  equal  to  4,444^  metres  its  value  expressed  in  English  miles 
would  be  2*78  and  therefore  the  yo*  (2'78  x  4)  would  be  equal  to  11-12 
English  miles,§  or  rather  less  than  the  modern  Indian  stage  distance  of 
6  coss  or  about  12  miles.  The  distance  of  Coulour  from  Golconda  was 
therefore,  by  the  route  taken  by  Tavernier,  153  miles  (1112  x  13'75.) 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  all  the  names  of  stages  mentioned  in  the 
above  list,  some   of  them  as  Almaspinde   and   Montecour  have  a  very 

•  Voyages,  Liv.  II,  Chap.  XVI,  p.  804,  Paris,  1677. 
t  Idem.,  Chap.  XVIII,  p.  316. 
I  Lond.  fol  1684,  p.  142. 

§  Hoyne  (Tracts,  p.  94)  mentions  the  Qow  as  a  term  in  use  in  his  time  (1795). 
It  was,  he  says,  equal  to  eight  miles. 
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un-Indian  sound  about  them;  but  Eligada  seems  to  be  Oorlagondah  of 
Atlas  sheet  75  (Lat.  W  15'  Long.  TQ""  55')  and  Sarvaron  and  Mellaserou 
may  very  possibly  be  represented  by  the  modern  Singawarum  and  Mailla- 
cheroo,  they  being  separated  from  one  another  and  from  the  crossing  of 
the  Kistna  river  to  certain  diamond  mines,  by  distances  which  correspond, 
nearly,  to  those  given  by  Tavernier. 

If  the  diamond  mines  of  Coulour  were  situated  south  of  the  Kistna 
and  that  was  the  river  crossed  and  not  its  tributary  the  Moonyair  then  they 
were  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  Partial.  In  favour  of  this  there  is  much 
to  be  said.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Kistna  west  of  Chintapilly  in  Lat.  16" 
42'  30^  and  Long.  SO"*  5'  there  is  a  diamond  locality  which  on  the  oldest 
engraved  map  I  have  seen,  that  by  Thomas  Jefferys,  (London,  1768)  is  called 
Kalur  or  Gani.  This  it  may  be  thought  would  finally  settle  the  question, 
but  as  I  shall  have  to  say  when  speaking  of  Baolconda  both  this  authority 
and  Bennell  evidently  took  their  information,  from  Tavernier,  and  not 
from  independent  sources. 

Fortunately  a  manuscript  map  by  Col.  Colin  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  which  is  dated  1798,  indicates  this  locality  as  Coulour 
and  marks  it  as  a  diamond  mine.  Partial  is  written  separately  in  its 
proper  place  as  Gani-Purtial  and  so  also  is  a  well  known  intermediate 
locality  at  IstapuUy  and  both  are  marked  as  having  diamond  mines*  I 
think  on  the  whole  we  are  bound  to  conclude  therefore  that  Tavernier's 
Ghini  Coulour  was  not  identical  with  Gani  Purtial  the  modern  Partial  but 
with  the  modern  KoUur  as  it-  is  written  on  the  Atlas  Sheet  No.  75.  So 
far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  map  its  surroundings  are  not  inconsistent  with 
Tavernier's  description,  he  says  the  mine  is  close  to  a  large  town  on  the  same 
river  (Kistna  ?)  which  he  crossed  on  the  road  to  Raolconda,  and  that  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  town  there  are  high  mountains  which  are  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  In  the  intervening  plain  the  search  for  diamonds  was 
carried  on.  The  locality  too,  it  may  be  added,  is  in  the  middle  of  presumedly 
diamond  bearing  rocks. 

Now  as  regards  this  word  Gani  there  is  still  a  remark  to  be 
made.  Its  recurrence  in  the  titles  of  two  mines  which  I  have  shewn 
were  distinct,  suggests  that  it  was  not  a  proper  name,  and  that  in  fact  it 
really  meant  *  mine  of  '  being  only  a  corruption  of  Kan  ».•  We  know  that 
the  letters  G  and  K  are  interchangeable  in  some  Indian  languages  and 
therefore  no  particular  effort  is  required  to  accept  the  view  that  Gani 
Coulour  meant  simply  the  mine  of  Coulour, ».  0.,the  modern  Kollur.  So  that 
to  speak  of,  the  mine  of  Gani,  as  is  often  done,  is  meaningless  tautology. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Baden  Powell^  G.  S.  for  this  interpretation,  vide  *  Panjab 
Manpfactnree*,  p.  197. 
6 
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Identity  of  the  Great  Mogul  Diamond  with  the  Koh-i-nur, 

As  the  identity  of  the  Great  Mogul  or  Eollur  diamond  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  I  think  it  well  to  include  the  following  note 
here  since  it  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  Gani-Coalour  or  KoUor. 
Tavernier  states  that  not  only  it,  but  many  other  large  stones  were  pro- 
duced there,  and  he  adds,  that,  in  his  time  the  miners  still  continued  to  find 
large  stones  in  the  same  mines. 

I  shall  first  quote  verbatim   and  then  analyze  what  Tavernier  has 
written  regarding  this  diamond.     Having  gone  to  take  leave  of  the  Great 
Mogul  (Aurangzeb)  on  the  1st  of  November  1665,  he  was  invited  to  return 
on  the  following  morning  to  see  the  Emperor's  jewels.     He  says,*  **  The 
first  object  which  Akel  Kan  (the  Custodian  of  the  Jewels)  put  in  my  hands 
was  the  great  diamond,  which  is  a  rose,  round,  very  convex   (?  haute)  on 
one  side ;  at  the  edge  of  one  side  there  is  a  small  notch    (cran)  with  a  flaw 
in  it.     The  water  is  perfection  and  it  weighs  319^  ratis  which  are  equal 
to  280  of  our  carats  the  rati  being  j^  of  a   carat.     When   Mirgimola  who 
betrayed  the  king  of  Golconda,  his  master,  made  a  gift  of  this  stone  to 
8h&h  Jeh&n  from  whom  it   is  descended  it  was  uncut  and  weighed  9U0 
ratis  which   are  equal  to  787^    carats  and  it  had  many   flaws.     If  this 
stone  had  been  in  Europe  it  would  have  been  differently  treated,  for  some 
good  pieces  would  have  been  taken  from  it  and  the  stone  left  much  larger, 
as  it  is  it  has  been  almost  polished  away.     It  was  Sieur  Hortensio  Borgio, 
a  Venetian  who  cut  it,  for  which  he  was  badly  paid.     They  reproached  him 
with  having  spoilt  the  stone  which  ought  to  have  remained  heavier  and 
instead  of  paying  him,   the  Emperor   made   him  pay  a  fine  of   10,000t 
(rupees)    and   would   have  taken   still  more  if  he  had  possessed   it.     If 
Hortensio  had  known  his  work  better  he  might  have  taken  some  good 
pieces  off  without  doing  injury  to  the  king  and  without  having  expended 
80  much  trouble  in  polishing  it,  but  he  was  not  a  very  accomplished  dia* 
mond- cutter." 

It  is  now  believed  by  some  authorities  that  very  large  pieces,  inclu- 
ding the  Orloff  diamond  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  cleaved  off  from  the 
original  Great  Mogul.  Certainly  cleavage  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
shape  of  the  Koh-i-Nur  as  polishing. 

In  the  chapter  on  his  visit  to  the  mines  at  Coulour,J  he  says  that 
the  Great  Mogul  diamond  was  found  there.  If  this  be  true  and  also  that 
the  mine  was  only  discovered  about  100  years  before   his   visit,    which 

•  Voyages,  Vol.  IT.  Livre,  2,  p.  249.    Paris  Ed.  1677. 

t  Even  this  item  is  yariously  stated  by  compilers  who  seem  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  confdaion  that  exists  about  the  weights  &c.,  of  this  historical  gem. 
}  1.  0.,  p.  806. 
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took  place  between  the  years  1665  and  1669,  then  this  diamond  cannot 
haye  the  great  antiquity  claimed  for  it  by  some  of  those  who  consider 
it  to  be  identical  with  the  Koh-i-nur. 

Tavernier*s  third  mention  of  this  diamond  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
figure  is  as  follows  :  ''  This  diamond  belongs  to  the  Qreat  Mogul  who  did 
me  the  honour  to  show  it  to  me  with  all  his  other  jewels  one  sees  the 
form  which  it  received  on  being  cut.  On  my  being  permitted  to  weigh  it  I 
have  found  its  weight  to  be  319i  ratis  which  are  279-^  of  our  carats.  In 
its  rough  state  it  weighed  as  I  have  said  907  ratis  which  are  793i^  carats. 
The  stone  has  the  same  form  as  if  one  cut  an  egg  in  two.*' 

He  gives  us  therefore  two  different  accounts  of  its  weight  in  the 
rough,  900  ratis  or  787i  carats  and  907  ratis  or  793yV  carats.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  mistake  as  the  two  do  not  agree  in  any*  respect  even 
the  equivalent  values  calculated  at  1  rati  =  j^  of  a  carat  should  be  78 7^ 
and  793f .  I  have  already  pointed  out  strange  and  unaccountable  defects  in 
Tavernier's  arithmetic. 

Different  weights  and  measures  appear  to  have  been  used  in  different 

parts  of  the  country  in  his  time,  the  mangelin  =  If  carats  or  7  grains  at 

Kaolconda  and  Coulour  ;  the  rati  =  |^  of  a  carat  or  3i  grains  at  Soumelpour. 

If  we  could  with  approximate  accuracy  fix  the  value  of  the  rati  mentioned 

by  Tavemier  we  might  succeed  perhaps  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison 

between  the  Great  Mogul  and  other  diamonds.     It  seems  to  be  difficult  to 

believe  that  it  equalled  3^  grains  as  he  states.     In  Nagpur  in  the  year  1827 

according  to  Mr.  Jenkins  the  rati  was  only  2*014  grains.     The  French 

grain  was  equal  to  about  '77  of  a  troy  grain,  therefore   since   the  rati 

contained  3  J  of  these,  its  value  would  have  been  2  695  or  say  2  7  troy. 

This  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  who  have  endeavoured  to 

reduce  the  weights  given  by  Tavernier :  non-experts  too,  appear  to  have 

forgotten  that  the  diamond  grain  is  not  identical  with  any  other  grain, 

though  our  English  carat  contains  4  of  these  grains  it  only  consists  of 

d'174  troy  grains.*    So  calculated,  the  weight  of  the  Great  Mogul  would 

319'5  X  2*7 

he zTTTT^ =  271*78  English  carats.       If  in  this  equation  we  could 

3'174 

see  our  way  to  putting  the  value  of  Tavernier's  rati  at  1*84  instead  of  2*7 

then  the  exact  weight  of  the  Koh-i-nur  when  brought  to  England  would 

be  obtained  but  for  this  there  is  perhaps  no  necessity.     Another  system  of 

calculation  is  used  by  the  writer  of  a  note  in  the  Great  Exhibition  Catalogue  of 

1851,  in  which  he  adopts  the  known  maximum  weight  of  a  ro/»  at  2f\  grains 

(  ?  what  grains)  and  thence  deduces  175  carats  as  the  weight  of  the  Great 

Mogul.   This  is  somewhat  short  of  the  186^^  carats  of  the  Koh-i-nur  whiU 

the  other  is  too  large.  Supposing  the  Koh-i-nur  to  be  identical  with  the  Great 

*    Vide  Encyclopeddia  Britannica,  Art.  Diamond. 
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Mogul  it  may  have  been  mufcUated  during  its  traTels  aod  this  may  sccount 
for  the  losB  in  weight  271-78— 18606  =  85-72  carats,  and  for  the  differwics 
in  its  shape  when  brought  to  England  from  the  sketch  given  by  Taveniier. 


Thh  Great  Moodl  Thb  Koh-i-nub 

fFrom  ikelch  by  TavmierJ.  fBifort  rtcHltingj. 

It  is  probable  moreover  that  Tavernier's  sketch  or  diagram  as  it  might  be 
called,  which  is  here  reproduced  for  comparison,  was  from  memory  and  was 
therefore  more  regular  in  outline  than  the  original.  The  name  Great  Mogul 
was,  of  course,  not  of  native  origin  but  was  probably  first  conferred  by 
Tavernier.  By  the  natives,  it  was  in  all  probability  origin.illy  known  as  the 
Kollur  diamond.  In  reference  to  this  I  was  quite  accidentally  informed,  by 
ft  native  jeweller  of  Calcutta  that  it  has  been  suggested,  if  not  absolutely 
stated  by  some  native  writer  that  the  title  Koh-i-nur  really  owes  its  origin 
to  a  change  in  the  originally  meaningless  name  Kollur.  Such  changes,  in 
which,  while  the  sound  is  more  or  lees  retained,  a  meaning  is  acquired  are 
not  by  any  means  rare  in  Oriental  languages  while  they  sometimes  occur  in 
those  of  Europe.  Thus  English  surnames  in  the  mouths  of  natives  become 
changed  into  words  of  simikr  sound  which  have  a  meaning  in  Hindustani  or 
whatever  the  language  spoken  may  be. 

From  the  above  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  identity  of  the  Great  Mogul  or  Kollur  diamond  of 
Tavei-nier  with  the  Koh-i-nur.  In  spite  of  the  slight  differences  in  vreight 
in  his  two  statements  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  saw  two  distinct  diamonds, 
and  the  hypothesis  that  the  Great  Mogul  diamond  still  exists  in  Ferna 
under  a  difEerent  name  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

11.  Baolcousa,  identical  with  Saicdueonda,  Lai.  15*41'  Lotty.  76°  50'. — 
District  of  Mudgul  in  Haidrabad. 
It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  by  all  the  authors  to  whose  writings 
I  have  had  access  that  Tavernier's  Kaolconda  can  no  longer  be  traced 
and  certainly  the  investigation  presents  some  difficulties,  but  I  venture  to 
believe  that  the  foUowijig  affords  the  right  clue  to  its  identification. 
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AccordiDg  to  Tavernier*  Kaolconda  was  situated  in  the  Province 
*  Camatica^f  five  days'  journey  from  Golconda  and  eight  or  nine  from 
Yisapour  (Bijapur).  Rememhering  that  he  states  that  he  crossed  the  river 
separating  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Yisapour,  i,  e,y  the  Kistna  or  its 
tributary  the  Bhima  and  fixing  the  rate  of  travelling  at  20  miles  a  day 
which  seems  to  have  been  Tavemier's  average,  we  should  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Raolconda  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  angle  between  the 
Kistna  and  Toongabudra  rivers  and  not  far  from  their  junction  ;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  Gani-Coulour,  Tavernier  gives  a  route  list  of  the  stages  between 
Golconda  and  Raolconda  which,  on  analysis,  proves  to  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  above  stated  distance  between  them.     This  list  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Golconda  to  Canapour,     1  Gos, 

2.  Canapour  to  Parquel, 2\  „ 

3.  Parquel  to  Cakenol,  1  „ 

4.  Cakenol  to  Canol-Candanor, 8  „ 

5.  Canol-Candanor  to  Setapour, 1  „ 

6.  Setapour  to  the  river, 1  „ 

(This  river  is  the  frontier  of  the  kingdoms 

of   Golconda  and  Yisapour,  »'.    «.,   the 
Kistna). 

7.  The  river  to  Alpour, ^        „        (?) 

8.  Alpour  to  Canol,    i         „        (?) 

9.  Canol  to  Raolconda,  2i         „ 


The  total  of  these  items  would  be  14^ 

Here  again  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  arithmetic  since  Tavernier 
gives  the  total  as  being  17  ^os.  probably  the  items  7  and  8  are  misprints 
for  8  each.  To  begin  with  there  are  here  given  9  stages  and  the  distance 
17  Gos.  or  68  French  leagues  must  have  been,  according  to  the  method  of 
calculation  adopted  above  in  the  case  of  Gani-Coulour,;^  about  189  miles. 
If  Gani-Coulour  150  miles  distant  from  Golconda  was  a  seven  days'  journey 
it  follows  that  Raolconda  must  have  been  much  nearer  nine  than  five,  and 
therefore  it  seems  probable  that  Tavernier  really  meant  to  write  exactly  the 
converse  of  what  he  did  write,  and  that  we  should  transpose  the  distances 
given  respectively  of  Raolconda  from  Golconda  and  from  Yisapour. 

This  being  done  and  these  new  indices  of  position  being  applied  to  the 
map,  we  are  led  unhesitatingly  to  identify  Tavernier's  Raolconda  with  the 

•  Yoyages  des  Indes,  Paris,  1867,  Ser.  11,  Chap.  XY,  p.  293. 

t  This  term  or  rather  Kamata  was  an  ancient  Hindu  geographical  division 
which  comprehended  the  tableland  of  South  India  above  the  Ghats.  See  Hamilton's 
Hindust^  Yol.  n,  p.  247.    Also  Feriahta's  History  by  J.  Scott^  Yol.  I,  p.  45. 

t  i,  #.,  one  league  »  2*78  English  miles. 
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modem  Bawduconda  in  Lat.  15®  41'  and  Long.  76^  50'.  That  Baolconda 
was  not  on  the  Kistna  or  its  tributary  the  Bhima  as  some  writers  have 
supposed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Tavernier  states  that  on  his  return 
journey  from  Raolconda  the  governor  gave  him  an  escort  of  six  horsemen 
in  order  that  he  might  traverse  in  safety  the  tract  under  his  government 
up  to  the  river  separating  the  two  kingdoms  and  which  was,  as  shewn  above, 
at  the  6th  of  9  stages  on  his  outward  journey. 

Bawduconda,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  situated  165  miles  south-west  from 
Golconda  and  by  road  it  must  be  quite  189  miles.  From  Bijapour  (or  Yisa- 
pour)  it  is  about  110  miles  or  some  five  days'  journey  to  the  south-east. 
The  town  is  6  miles  distant  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Toongabudra 
river  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Kistna.  From  the  station  of 
Kaichdr  on  the  Madras  Railway  Kawduconda  is  about  50  miles  distant  in 
a  south-westerly  direction. 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  care  to  investigate  the  question 
that  the  above  is  a  legitimate  conclusion.  Ta vernier's  two  statements  as 
they  stand  are  clearly  contradictory,  but  the  first  being  amended  as  I  have 
suggested  their  united  testimony  seems  to  compel  the  conviction  that  we 
have  at  length  identified  his  Raolconda. 

Tavernier  describes  the  neighbourhood  of  Raolconda  as  being  sandy 
and  full  of  tocks  and  thickets  somewhat  similar  to  the  environs  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.*  I  have  not  seen  any  recent  account  of  the  locality  and  the  geology 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  All  round  at  no  great  distance  crystalline  rocks  are 
known  to  occur,  but  Tavernier's  account  of  the  matrix  seems  to  indicate  a 
rock  other  than  any  belonging  to  the  crystalline  series.  However,  it  is  no 
part  of  my  present  object  to  enter  further  into  this  question  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  Tavernier's  account  here. 

Captain  Burton t  who  appears  to  have  located  Raolconda  on  the  Bhima 
as  he  certainly  did  Gani  (t.  ^.,  Coulour)  relates  that  he  heard  of  diamonds 
in  Raichdr  and  that  Sir  Salar  Jung  offered  to  arrange  for  his  going  there, 
but  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  on  hearing  that  there  were  only  crystalline 
rocks  there.  It  is  possible  that  a  tradition  of  diamonds  at  liawduconda 
in  the  Mudgul   Circar  adjoining   Raichur  may  still  linger  at  Haidrabad. 

I  let  the  above  stand  without  alteration  though  since  it  was  written 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  old  maps  at  the  Sur- 
veyor Generars  Office,  for  which  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  James. 

*  This  description  is  very  similar  to  that  g^ren  by  Newbold  of  the  opposite  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  where  granite  rocks  rise  from  a  wide  expanse  of  funowed 
sand.  Vide  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol.  XI,  p.  126.  Unfor- 
tunately Kewbold  never  mentions  Bawduconda  though  he  passed  within  a  few  miles 
of  it  while  on  two  of  his  traverses. 

t  Vid«  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  VI,  1876. 
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Thomas  Jefierys'  engraved  map  of  India,  dated  1768  gives  Tavernier's 
stages  to  Raolconda  which  is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  Bhima  and 
Kistna  with  such  accuracy  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the 
route  was  laid  down  to  fit  Tavernier's  supposed  line  and  not  from  indepen- 
dent evidence,  there  is  too,  other  internal  evidence  tliat  Jeffer js  took  some  of 
his  localities  from  Tavernier. 

Eenneirs  map  of  1788  is  open  to  precisely  the  same  criticism.  But 
a  manuscript  map  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  by  Col.  Colin  Mackenzie, 
dated  1798  largely  drawn  from  actual  surveys,  does  not  represent  any 
similar  route  terminating  at  Kaolconda,  but  it  does  give  Rawduconda  in  its 
right  place.  A  village  called  Alpour  situated  south  of  Raichur  on  this 
map  may  be  identical  with  the  locality,  two  marches  from  Raolconda,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Tavernier.  Similarly  BoorcuU  another  village  near  Gol- 
conda  may  be  Tavernier's  Parquel.  Heyne  it  is  true  in  a  map  published 
with  his  tracts  calls  Karnul,  Canoul  and  Candl  in  the  text,  these  are 
almost  the  same  words  as  Tavernier's  Canol. 

In  conclusion  if  Raolconda  be  not  identical  with  Rawduconda  I  can 
only  suggest  that  it  may  be  Ramulkota'a  known  diamond  mine  in 
Lat.  15'  34'  Long.  78^  3'  16"  but  being  120  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
from  Haidrabad  and  150  miles  from  Bijapur,  two  rivers,  the  Kistna  and 
Tungabudra  having  to  be  crossed  to  reach  it,  en  route  from  the  former,  it 
does  not  fit  so  well  with  Tavernier's  description.  Ramulkota  is  only  about 
19  miles  south  of  Karnul  whereas  Rawduconda  must  have  been  30  miles 
from  Tavernier's  Canol. 

III. — SouKELFOUB  of  Tavemier  situated  in  Chutia  Na^pwr  and  not 
identical  with  Sambalpur  as  has  been  supposed  hy  some  authors, 
Fossihly  represented  hy  the  modem  8imah  in  Falamow,  Lat  23°  35'  N, 
Long,  84*  21'  E. 

When  writing  of  Ptolomey's  Adamusflus  in  the  paper  already  quoted 
I  pointed  out  that  though  doubtless  it  was  intended  for  the  Mahanadi  its 
upper  reaches  are  represented  as  passing  through  a  region  called  Cocconage 
which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Chutia  Nagpur.  Though  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case  still  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mahanadi, 
namely,  the  Ebe,  which  is  itself  believed  to  be  diamond  bearing,  passes 
through  a  large  portion  of  Chutia  Nagpur. 

Although  I  included  Tavernier's  description  of  Soumelpour  under  the 
heading  of  Sambalpur  I  recognised  that  the  facts  did  not  seem  to  fit  which 
I  attributed  to  defective  geographical  knowledge  on  his  part.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  Soumelpour  which  was  visited  by 
him  was  situated  far  to  the  north,  being  if  not  identical  with,  at  least  not 
very  far  removed  from,  the  localities  in  Kokrah  or  Chutia  Nagpur  which 
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were  diBCOMed  in  a  paper  by  the  kte  Mr.  Blochmann*  who  states  that  the 
Qenerals  of  Akbar  and  Jab&ngiri  were  led  to  invade  Eokrah  and  attack  the 
B&ja  on  account  of  the  diamonds  which  it  was  believed  they  wonld  find 
there.  Mr.  Blochmann  believed  the  river  to  have  been  the  Sank  and  I 
mention  in  my  paper  that  a  spot  is  still  shown  in  that  river  where 
diamonds  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

Tavernier's  list  of  stages  from  Agra  to  this  mine  as  in  the  other  cases 
presents  some  perplexing  items.  It  is  as  follows  with  the  real  distances  in 
miles  added  for  comparison. 

Actual  dittanes 

Cottei.  in  miles. 

Agra  to  Halabas  (Allahabad), 130  276 

Hulabas  to  Benarous  (Benares) , 88  95 

Benarous  to  Saseron  (Sasseram), 4  i 

Saseron  to  Great  Town,     211 

Great  Town  to  Etodas  (Rhotas), 4  24 

Total  192  465 

Eodas  to  Soumelpour,  ^ 80 

There  are  several  manifest  inaccuracies  in  the  above.  The  distance 
between  Allahabad  and  Benares  is  in  reality  about  one-third  of  that  between 
Agra  and  Allahabad  yet  Tavernier  makes  it  only  one* fourth.  The  '  Great 
Town'  mentioned,  probably  lay  between  Benares  and  Sasseram  not  between 
Sasseram  and  Rhotas.     The  items  4  and  21  should  be  transposed. 

If  Sasseram  were  8  costes  from  Rhotas  then  since  the  distance  is  24 
miles,  the  cost  would  equal  3  miles  and  the  same  result  would  be  obtained, 
nearly,  from  the  distance  between  Allahabad  and  Benares,  but  by  dividing 
the  above  totals  of  the  table,  i,  e.y  465  by  192  we  only  get  2*4  as  the  value  of 
the  cost.  If  again  we  strike  the  average  between  these,  2*4  and  3,  we  get 
2 '7  as  a  final  approximate  value.  Now  multiplying  the  30  costes  which  are 
stated  to  intervene  between  Rhotas  and  Soumelpour  by  this  we  obtain  81 
miles  as  the  distance  between  these  places.  The  next  question  to  deter- 
mine is  what  locality  at  this  distance  from  Rhotas  answers  to  the  following 
description  of  Soumelpour,  **  The  R4ja  lives  half  a  league  from  the  town 
in  tents  set  upon  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  Oouel  de- 
scending from  the  southern  mountains  and  falling  into  the  Ganges."  Just 
80  miles  from  Rhotas  at  the  foot  of  the  Neturhat  plateau  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  called  Simah  Lat.  23**  35'  Long.  84»  21'  rather 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Koel  where  it  enters  the 
Falamow  subdivision  from  the  highlands  of  Lohardagga. 

•  J.  A.  S.  B.  Vol.  XL.  pt.  1,  p.  11. 
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Simah  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  Semul  the  name  of  the  silk  cotton 
tree  (Bombax  malabaricum)  which  attains  an  enormous  size  in  that 
particular  region,  and  Simah  or  Semul-pdr  might  have  very  probably  been 
written  Soumelpour  by  Tavernier.  That  the  name  of  the  river,  Gouel, 
is  identical  with  Koel,  under  the  circumstances,  admits  of  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  the  Koel  runs  northwards  to  join  the  Sone  and  so  reaches  the 
Ganges  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  open  to  question  whether  the  present  Koel  or  its 
tributary,  the  Aurunga,  may  have  been  intended. 

Tavernier  states  that  the  diamond  searchers  worked  up  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  in  the  hills  50  costes  distant  to  the  south.  This  though  an 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  length  of  the  Koel  would  be  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  Aurunga,  but  on  the  maps  by  Rennel  of  a  century  ago 
the  name  Koel  was  applied  to  the  Aurunga  while  the  present  Koel,  above 
the  junction,  bore  the  name  Burwah  or  thal^  of  the  region  where  it  takes 
its  rise.  The  highlands  separating  Palamow  from  Lohardugga  proper  form 
part  of  a  water-shed  between  the  rivers  of  the  Ganges  basin  which  flow 
northwards,  and  those  of  the  Brahmini  and  Mahanadi  basins  which  flow 
to  the  south.  Among  the  former  the  Koel  and  the  Aurunga  are  the  principal 
and  among  the  latter  the  Sunk  and  another  Koel  both  of  which,  flowing 
southwards,  combine  to  form  the  Brahmini. 

If  there  were  really  two  sets  of  diamond  mines,  one  in  each  basin, 
it  is  probable  that  the  sources  of  the  diamonds  were  identical  being  situated 
in  these  ranges  of  hills  which  form  the  water-shed,  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  much  of  the  geology  although  neighbouring  areas  have  been  pretty 
closely  worked,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  future  research  will 
prove  the  existence  of  an  outlier  of  Vindhyan  rocks — representatives  of  the 
formation  being  rarely  absent  from  the  vicinity  of  diamond  mines  in  India. 
On  Jeffery's  map  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  on  a  previous  page, 
Soumelpur  is  placed  on  a  river  (doubtless  the  Koel)  south  of  Rhotas  and  15" 
north  of  a  town  called  Jounpur.  As  no  other  towns  save  Soumelpur  are 
given  in  the  same  region,  it  is  clear  that  Jefferys  took  his  data  from  Taver- 
nier. Bennell,  however,  in  his  map  of  this  region  marks  diamond  mines 
south  of  the  water-shed,  i.  e.y  on  the  Sunk  river. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  interest  to  be  mentioned  with  reference 
to  the  identification  of  these  mines.  A  large  picture,  representing  the 
attack  upon  the  fort  of  Palamow  in  1660  by  Daud  Khdn,  which  has  been 
described  by  the  late  Col.  Dalton*  contains  a  figure  of  the  Zamindar  i  Kan 
i  almasy  or  lord  of  the  diamond  mines,  in  the  back  ground.  He  is  considered 
by  Col.  Dalton  to  be  a  Kol  (Nagbunsi)  Baja  but  why  should  he  not  be 
regarded  as  being  precisely  what  he  is  described.     He  was  probably  the  very 

•  J.  A.  S.  B.  Vol.  XLIIl.  pt.  I,  240. 
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person  whom  Tavernier  found  living  in  tents  on  a  rising  ground  only  five 
years  later. 

I  have  reason  to  helieve*  that  the  late  Mr.  Blochmann  was  somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  statement  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri  that  the  presence  of 
diamonds  was  indicated  at  particular  spots  by  the  hovering  (?)  over  them  of 
insects  called  Jhinga,  Might  not  this  term  Jhinga  have  been  a  technical 
one  meaning  the  same  small  pebbles  which  Tavernier  calls  '  thunder  stones' 
and  by  the  occurrence  or  absence  of  which  the  skilful  miners,  he  says, 
knew  whether  the  sand  contained  diamonds  or  not.  They  are  believed  to 
have  been  small  spherical  masses  of  iron  ore. 

IV. — Beibagabh — mentioned  in    the  Ain  i  Akhari  identical  with  Wai^ 
ragurh  in  the  Ohanda  District  O.  P.     Lat.  20°  26'.     Long.  80**  10'. 

In  the  Ain  i  Akbarif  which  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  I6th 
century  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  diamond  mine  at  Beiragurh  which  had 
been  conquered  lately  by  Bubjeo  otherwise  called  Chanda  who  was  the 
zemindar  of  an  ancient  city  in  Subah  Berar  called  Kullem. 

An  earlier  notice  of  the  locality  occurs  in  Ferishta*s  History^  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  diamond  mines  at  Kullem  in  Gondwara,  where 
stood  many  temples,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  year  1425  by  Ahmed 
Shah  Wali  Bhamuni. 

Again  in  the  *  Brhat  SanhitOj^  in  the  chapter  on  Trying  of  Diamonds, 
the  peculiarities  of  stones  from  the  following  localities  are  described. 
Vena  river,  Ko^ala,  Surashtra,  Supara,  Himalya,  Matanga,  Kalinga 
Pundra.  The  second  of  these  is  I  find  from  Genl.  Cunningham's  Ancient 
Geography  probably  Berar  with  Chanda  for  its  capital  town.  Possibly, 
however,  it  here  indicates  quite  a  different  place,  namely,  the  modern 
Chicacole  on  the  East  Coast  which  might  very  possibly  have  been  a  mart 
for  the  sale  of  diamonds ;  but  the  Vena  river  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
Weingunga. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  various  suggestions  as  to  the  identity 
of  Beiragurh  by  Rennell,  Karl  Hitter  and  others.  It  has  now  been 
clearly  established  that  the  ancient  Kullem  was  identical  with  the  modem 
Chanda  and  that  Beiragurh  is  to-day  represented  on  the  maps  by  Waira- 
gurh  on  the  Sath  river  a  tributary  of  the  Kophraguree  which  is  itself  a 
tributary  of  the  Weingunga. 

The  exact  position  of  the  town  is  Lat.  20**  26'  and  Long.  SO**  10^.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  map  shews  a  town  called  Hirapur. 
The  existence  of  ancient  excavations  long  since  deserted  and  which  are 
locally  asserted  to  have  been  made  for  diamonds  is  attested  to  by  Messrs. 

♦  Vide  J.  A.  S.  B.  XL,  pt.  I  p.  114,  note. 

t  Gladwin's  Translation,  LondoD,  1800,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 

X  Ed.  J.  BriggB,  London,  1819,  Vol.  n,  p.  406. 
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Jenkins  and  Wilkinson,  residents  at  Nagpur,*  by  Messrs.  Hislop  and 
Hunterf  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Beglar  of  the  ArchaBological  Survey. 
The  fact  is  also  recorded  in  the  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer  under  the 
heading  of  Wairagurh  where,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  identity 
of  Beiragurh  with  Wairagurh  although  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
historical  account  of  Ghanda  in  the  same  volume  ;  but  this  I  did  not  see 
until  I  had  independently  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

As  not  improbably  referring  to  this  last  locality  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  add  the  following  from  the  account;];  of  the  Travels  of  Nicolo  Conti  in 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.     I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  volume  which  contains  this  account  that  Golconda  was 
intended.     Nicolo  Conti  says  that  at  15  days'  journey  north  of  Bizengulia 
(by  which  Vijayanagar  the  modern  Bijapur  is  intended)  there  is  a  mountain 
which  produces  diamonds  called  Albenigaras.     Now  Beiragarh,  the  modern 
Wairagarh,  is  as  the  crow  flies  about  324  miles  north-eastwards  of  Bijapur 
and  therefore  within  a  possible  15  days*  journey  though,  as  the  actual  distance 
traversed  would  be  greater  it  would  require  very  hard  travelling.     However 
-4Zbenigaras  looks  so  like  Beiragarh  with   the  Arabic  prefix  Ur  or  AP  that 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  place  intended.     He  goes  on  to  say 
that   the  mountain   being   infested   with    serpents  it  is  inaccessiblo,  but 
is  commanded  by  another  mountain  somewhat  higher.     **  Here  at  a  certain 
"  period  of  the  year  men  bring  oxen  which  they  drive  to  the  top,  and 
"  having  cut  them  into  pieces,  cast  the  warm  and  bleeding  fragments  upon 
"  the  summit  of  the  other  mountain   by  means  of  machines  which  they 
'*  construct  for  the  purpose.     The  diamonds  stick  to  these  pieces  of  flesh. 
''  Then  come  vultures  and  eagles  flying  to  the  spot,  which  seizing  the  meat 
"  for  their  food,  fly  away  with  it  to  places  where  they  may  be  safe  from  the 
**  serpents.     To  these    places  the  men  afterwards  come,  and  collect  the 
''  diamonds   which   have  fallen  from   the  flesh."     Nicolo  Conti  continues 
with  an  account  of  how  other  less  precious  stones  are  obtained,  and  his 
description  is  that  of  ordinary  Indian  diamond  mining.     The  travels  of 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  of  Marco  Polo  whose  account  apparently  refers  to 
localities  in  Golconda  on  the  Kistna,  have  made  this  tradition  of  throwing 
pieces  of  meat  in  order  that  the  diamonds  may  stick  to  them  familiar  to  mosb 
people ;  yet  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  myth  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  offered  hitherto.     I  believe  the  following  to  be  a 
probable  one. 

Heyne  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  mines  at  Kadapah  (Cuddapah) 
states  that  they  were  under  the  particular  protection  of  Ammawaru   (the 

•  Vide  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  290. 
t  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  XI,  p.  365. 
X  India  in  the  16th  century.    Hakluyt  Society,  p.  29. 
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Bangui Dary  goddess  of  riches,  i.  e.y  Lakshmi)  and  the  miners  objeeied  to 
his  riding  on  horseback  up  to  the  mines  for  fear  of  offending  her. 
Now  what  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  miners,  before  opening  a 
new  mine,  in  order  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  sanguinary  goddess  made 
an  offering  to  her  of  cattle  or  buffaloes.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  known  to  be 
offered  to  Lakshmi  in  one  of  her  forms. 

The  opening  up  of  new  mines  was  and  is  we  are  told  by  several  autho- 
rities preceded  by  various  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  miners  were  probably 
never  Hindus,  and  the  custom  of  offering  up  cattle  in  sacrifice  by  the 
aboriginal  tribes  from  the  Todas  to  the  Sontals  is  too  well  known  to 
require  special  illustration.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  opening  of  a  mine  was 
preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  cattle  and  the  throwing  the  fragments  of  the 
flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  tbe  air,  we  at  once  arrive  at  the 
foundation  of  fact  upon  which  this  superstructure  of  fable  has  in  all 
probability  been  erected. 

Casual  spectators  and  travellers  may  very  easily  have  supposed  that 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  the  subsequent  throwing  about  pieces  of  meat 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  operations.  Any  one  with  experience  of  bow 
Oriental  imagination  can  erect  a  tale  of  fiction  on  a  small  substratum  of 
fact  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceding  that  in  the  above  supposition  there 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  whole  story. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  propitiation  of  malefiant  spirits  was  and 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  mining  operations  connected  with  diamondi. 
In  the  Journal  of  this  Society*  will  be  found  an  account  of  one  of  the 
richest  gold  bearing  tracts  in  Assam  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
indigenous  gold  washers  in  consequence  of  the  expense  connected  with  the 
propitiation  of  the  evil  spirits  who  guarded  the  mineral  treasures,  being 
greater  than  they  could  afford  to  pay. 


III. — List  of  Mollusca  from  the  Hilh  between  Mart  and  Tandiani. — 
By  W.  TuEOBALD,  Deputy,  Supt.  Oeological  Survey, 

[Received  Nov.  25th  ;— Read  Dec.  1st,  1880.] 

The  following  list,  which  embraces  three  new  species,  was  drawn  up 
during  a  five  months*  residence  at  Tandiani,  the  hill  station  of  Hazara. 
It  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  molluscan  fauna  of  the  region,  but  is  most 
unquestionably  not  exhaustive,  and  I  trust  to  some  of  my  younger  colleagues 
taking  up  the  work,  which  I  regard  as  here  only  begun, 

♦  Vol.  XXII,  p.  5U. 
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The  work  of  the  naturalist  should  resemble  in  its  method,  no  less  than 
in  the  devotion  bestowed  on  it,  that  of  Bees  : — 

**  Ergo  ipeas  quamvis  angusti  terminuB  aevi 
Excipiat,  neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  sBstas 
At  genus  immortale  manet,  multos  que  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum/* 

Fam.  ZONITIDiE. 

HELICA.BION  Fleming!,  Pfr. 

This  species  is  extremely  abundant  at  Tandiani  though  not  of  quite  so 
large  a  size  as  specimens  obtained  by  Stoliczka  at  Mari.  My  largest  shell 
measures  diam.  max.  36,  min.  27  alt.  16,  whereas  a  Mari  shell  measured 
40  mills. 

To  judge  by  Mr.  NevilVs  measurements  (40  x  23  x  12)  his  measure- 
ments are  taken  somewhat  differently  to  mine.  My  '  diam.  maj.'  or  length, 
'  min.'  or  breadth  and  '  alt.'  (or  axis  of  Mr.  Nevill)  are  all  measured  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  with  a  straight  limbed  measure,  like  a  shoe- 
maker's, not  curved  callipers,  whence  my  *  alt,'  or  axis'  is  larger  than 
Mr.  Ne nil's,  though  the  shell  is  a  trifle  smaller. 

H.  ArsTENiAirus  Nev.  (MoUusca  of  the  Tarkand  mission). 

This  species  is  scarce  at  Tandiani.  The  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
large  mucous  pore  behind,  and  carries  a  long  linguiform  process  of  the 
mantle,  capable  of  extension  to  the  apex,  and  is  one  of  those  species  which 
though  so  provided  does  not  possess  a  polished  shell.  The  texture  of  the 
shell  (epidermis)  is  during  life  delicately  sericeous,  from  the  fine  striation 
of  the  epidermis.  Mr.  Nevill  correctly  describes  it,  as  'glossy,'  that  is  like 
silk. 

My  largest  specimen  measure  diam.  maj.  16*  min.  13- 1,  alt.  8  mills. 
The  animal  is  rather  more  depressed  than  H,  Flemingi. 

H.  Stoliczkanus,  Nev.  (Yarkand  mollusca). 

This  species  abounds  on  the  north-east  flanks  of  Sirban  hill  opposite 
Damtour  in  a  grove,  frequented  by  picnic  parties  from  Abbottabad.  My 
largest  specimen  measures  : 

Diam.-maj.  27  5,  min.  21,  alt.  14  5  mills. 

The  colour  of  the  body  whorl  is  greenish,  of  the  earlier  whorls  rusty. 
The  shell  is  transversely  rugous  above,  crossed  by  fine,  above  almost  micros- 
copic lines,  giving  it  above  a  sericeous  lustre ;  beneath  the  shell  is  smooth 
or  sub-polite. 
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MACBocHLAirrs  PBONA,  Nov. 
(Mollusca  of  the  Yarkand  mission). 

This  species  occurs  not  unf requentlj  at  Tandiani,  though  it  does  not 
quite  correspond  with  the  Naini  Tal  type.  The  spire  of  my  specimens  is 
convex  not  *  flat,*  and  my  largest  shell  is  rather  larger  than  Mr.  Nevill's 
type,  but  the  shells  are  I  doubt  not  identical. 

An  unusually  large  specimen  of  6  whorls  measures,  diam.  max.  15, 
min.  13*4,  alt.  7*8  mills.  Adults  are  rare,  as  I  have  only  two.  The  animal 
is  long  and  slender,  and  dark  slaty  above,  with  long  tentacles.  A  stout 
dwarf  form  measures  diam.  max..  11 '8,  min.  lO'S,  alt.  5*9  mills. 

Bensonia  monticola,  Hutton. 

This  species  is  not  rare  at  Tandiani  and  the  shells  are  usually  of  a 
dark  rich  chesnut  colour,  though  pale  individuals  also  occur.  The  abun- 
dance of  dead  shells  in  the  surface  soil  in  sheltered  spots  among  rocks, 
suggests  here,  as  in  Kashmir  that  the  species  was  formerly  more  abundant 
than  now. 

I  adopt  M..  Nevill's  generic  name  as  a  convenient  one  for  this  species, 
but  I  am  disinclined  to  refer  to  it  (as  Mr.  Nevill  does  in  his  Yarkand 
memoir)  Macrochlamys  splendens,  Hutton,  with  its  lustrous,  highly  polished 
shell  which  would  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  into  the  '  vitrinoides*  section 
of  the  genus,  (Nanina). 

Microcystis  Nevillianus,  Theob. 

This  pretty  little  species  is  not  rare  at  Tandiani.  I  do  not  describe 
it  here  as  I  have  furnished  specimens  to  Col.  Godwin -Austen  for  his  forth- 
coming work  on  the  genus  ;  it  is  a  very  snug  little  form  of  6  whorls,  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  warmed  with  orange  towards  the  mouth. 

My  largest  specimen  measures  diam.  max.  8,  min.  7*4,  alt.  4r*6  mills. 

Teochomorpha  Tandianensis,  n.  sp. 

Tettd  trochiformi,  carinatd,  anguste  umbiiicatdy  tenui  corned ; 
Anfractihus  *ftr,  lente  crescentibuSy  transverse  rugose  striatis,  Aperturd 
parum  ohliqud,  lunate-quadratd,  Margine  simplici,  columellari  juxta 
brevissime  reflexo. 

Lat.  maj,  9*6,  alt.  6*7  mills. 

Habitat  ad  Tandiani  (in  sylvis)  montibus  Hazarae,  ad  pedes  8500  alt. 

The  animal  has  a  distinct  overhanging  mucous  pore.  The  nearest  ally 
of  this  shell  is  perhaps  T.  hyba^  6.  which  is  found  from  Chamba  to  Kashmir, 
but  like  the  present  is  a  somewhat  rare  shell  and  of  limited  distribution. 

Kaliella  pastigiata,  Hutton. 
Three  individuals  of  this  widely  distributed,  but  not  common  sheU  were 
taken  by  me  at  Tandiani. 
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Fam.  HELICID^. 

VALLONTi.   HTJMILIS,   Hutton. 

Not  very  rare,  on  trees  at  Tandiani. 

Fam.  LIMACID^. 
Anadenus  altitagus,  Theob. 
This  large  slug  is  not  uncommon  at  Tandiani,  though  only  seen  abroad 
after  heavy  rain. 

Mr.  Nevill  doubts  if  I  am  correct  in  writing  with  this,  the  A.  gigan- 
teusy  Haynemann,  which  Mr.  Nevill  thinks  is  a  larger  and  distinct  species, 
of  which  he  has  seen  specimens  from  Nipal. 

NAPiEUS  DOMINA,  B. 

A  dextral  form  of  this  shell  is  very  common  on  the  hills  between  Tan- 
diani and  Abbot tabad,  from  4000  to  6000  feet.  It  is  identical  with  the 
form  found  at  Mari  and  typical  (sinistral)  forms  also  occur. 

Long.  26,  Lat.  9'6  mills. 

A  small  variety  is  found  in  places  and  in  the  Pakli  valley  north  of 
Abbottabad.  It  is  dextral  and  varies  rather  in  form.  Two  specimens  of 
this  var»  minor  measured. 

a.     Long.  20,' Lat.  9  mills. 

b»     Long.  19,  Lat.  7  mills. 

Specimen  b  is  intermediate  between  '  domina'  and  '  spelseus.' 

N.  Beddomeawxts,  Nev. 
(Mollusca  Tarkand   mission). 

This  is  rather  a  common  species  at  Tandiani.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  it  var.  typica  10  whorls,  Long  12,  Lat.  2'6  mills. 

Y&T,  .turrita  11  whorls.  Long.  12'4,  Lat.  3  mills. 

Var. piisilla  9  whorls.  Long.  85,  Lat.  2*5  mills. 

This  is  the  most  aberrant  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  certainly  not  very 
near  any  of  its  allies.  The  flat  expanded  peristome  it  sometimes  displays, 
suggests  a  relationship  to  some  pupas,  P.  cosnopicta,  Hutton,  for  example. 
It  is  not  a  little  strange  too  that  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  detect  a  single 
Fupa  at  Tandiani  though  the  prevailing  rock  being  limestone,  would  seem 
favourable  to  their  presence. 

N.  MAiNWABrBTGiAWirs,  Nev. 

(Shells  of  Yarkand   mission). 

A  variety,  as  I  take  it  of  this  shell  is  locally  not  rare  on  the  hills 

north-west  of  the  Pakli  valley  from  4000  to  5000  feet.     It  has  one  whorl 

less  than  the  type    (which  is  described  as  having  7)  but  is  slightly   larger, 

a  difference  probably  due  to  the  lesser  elevation  at  which  my  specimens 
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lived.  Shell  with  six  whorls,  outer  edge  of  aperture  not  quite  so  convex, 
or  full,  as  in  NeviU's  plate.  In  most  other  respects  corresponding  with  tho 
description  of  the  type.  The  surface  under  a  lens  dispkys  a  microscopi- 
cally decussated  sculpture,  not  mentioned  in  the  type.  Two  varieties 
occur. 

Var.  major  Long.  15,  Lat.  6  2  mills. 

Var.  intermedia  Long.  12,  Lat.  4  4.  This  last  I  do  not  term  *  minor', 
as  it  is  actually  larger  than  the  type  from  Mari. 

N.  Smithei,  B. 
This  species  was  found  by  me  at  Mari,  rarely. 

PEBOy^us  Netillianub,  n.  sp. 

Testd  turritd,  rimatdy  eostaned,  Anfract,  ^  ad  ^  convexiuseuUs,  trans- 
verse plicatis,  lineUque  spiralibus  leviter  decussatU^  ultimo  brevissivie 
ascendente,  Aperturd  ohhnjdy  verticali.  Marline  pallida,  simpliei,  ex  pan* 
iiusculo,  etjuxta  columella m  hreviter  reflexo. 

Long.  15  7,  Lat.  4*1  mills  ad  Long.  11  9,  Lat.  4  mills. 

Habitat  ad  Tandiani,  montibus  Hazarae  ad  8500  ped,  circa  radices 
arborum. 

I  have  named  this  elegant  species  after  Mr.  Q.  Nevill  whose  work  on 
the  Yarkand  mollusca  and  other  Indian  Pulmonata  has  so  helped  to  eluci- 
date the  synonymy  and  relations  of  many  species  of  that  order. 

CLArsiLiA.  Waageni,  Stol. 

This  species  is  tolerably  abundant  at  Tandiani  on  trees.  My  speci- 
mens vary  from  11  whorls  (Long.  17,  Lat.  4  mill.)  to  12  whorls  (Long.  21, 
Lat.  4*75  mills.) 

C.  CTLI2TDBICA,  Gray. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  rotten  wood. 

An  un decollated  specimen  of  11  whorls  measured  15'4  mills,  a  decol- 
ated  specimen  of  5  whorls  only  11*8  mills. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  mollusca  known  to  me  from  the  Mari  and 
Tandiani  hills. 

T.  Tandiani.     M.  Mari.     H.  Hazara. 

(An  asterisk  denotes  the  species  is  recorded  on  Mr.  Nevill's  authority.) 

JSelicarion  Flenxingi,  Pf.  T.  M.  H. 

H.  AustenianuSy  Kev.  T. 

S^.  StoliczkanuSy  Nev.  H. 

H,  monticola  Pfr.  H. 

Macrochlami/s,  prona  Nev.  T. 
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r.  ehloroplaxy[B.  M.* 
M.  Jacquemonti  y.  Mart.  M.* 
Bensonia  manticola,  Hutton  T.  M.  H. 
Microcystis  NemllianuSy  Theob.  T. 
l^ochomorpha  TandianensiSy  Theob.  T. 
Kaliellafasiigiatay  Hutton  T.  M. 
Vallonia  humilisy  Hutton  T.  M. 
Anadenm  altivaguSy  Theob.  T.  M. 
NaptBUs  dominay  B.  M.  H. 
N.  Beddomeanus,  Nev.  T.  M. 
JV.  Mainwaringianus,  Nev.  T.  M.* 
N.  Smithei,  B.  M. 
Beronaus  NevillianuSy  Theob.  T.' 
Clausilia  Waageniy  Stol.  T.  M. 
O.  cylindrical  Gray  T.  M. 


IV. — A  list  of  Butterflies  taken  in  Sikkim  in  Octobery  1880,  toith  notes 

on  hahitSy  Sfc, — By  Lionel  de  Nice'yillb. 

[Becoiyed  December  12th,  1880 ;  Bead  6th  April,  1881.] 

Paet  I. 
Insects  taken  on  the  road  between  Siligori,  elevation  397  feet   above 
the  sea,  and  Chunabatti,  2,260  feet. 

1.  Danais  melaneuSy  Cramer. 

Common  in  the  Terai  and  the  wooded  slopes  below  Chunabatti. 

2.  Danais  ayleOy  Cramer. 
Lower  hills. 

8.     Danais  septentrioniSy  Butler. 
One  male  on  lower  hills. 

4.  Danaii  chrysippuSy  Linn»us. 

Common  in  the  open  between  Siligori  and  the  Terai  forest-belt. 

5.  Danais  plexippuSy  Linnseus. 
Common  in  the  TeraL 

6.  EiipUea  (Trepsichrois)  midamusy  LinnaBus. 
Males  only  observed  in  the  Terai. 

7.  Euplaa  eorCy  Cramer. 

Both  sexes  very  common  in  the  Terai. 

8.  Lethe  rohrioy  Fabricius. 

Very  common  on  the  road  through  the  Terai. 

9.  Lethe  europay  Fabricius. 
Only  one  male  seen  in  the  Terai. 
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10.  Myealesii  per9eu9,  var.  vieala,  Moore. 
Common  amongst  grass  and  bushes. 

11.  MycaleiU  malsara,  Moore. 

Common,  settles  on  the  road  in  damp  places. 

12.  Yphthima  philomela^  Jobanssen. 

Frequents  grass  and  berbage,  where  I  found  it  common. 

13.  Aeraa  vesta,  Fabricius. 

Excessivelj  common.  It  has  a  weak  flight,  contLnuaUy  settling  with 
closed  wings  on  a  flower  or  the  end  of  a  branch. 

14.  Cethosia  bihlis,  Drury. 

Common  all  through  the  Terai  and  up  to  Chunabatti.  The  rich 
red  of  its  upper  surface  with  a  lovelj  violet  reflection  makes  this  species 
one  of  the  handsomest  insects  on  the  wing  I  know. 

15.  Cirrhochroa  aoris,  Doubl.  Hew. 

Not  uncommon :  it  has  a  quick  flight,  and  verj  much  resembles  an 
Argynnis  on  the  wing. 

16.  Cirrhochroa  mithila,  Moore. 

Earer  than  O.  aoris,  and  only  seen  in  the  Terai. 

17.  Cynthia  erota,  Fabricius. 

Two  males  only  taken  just  above  the  Tend.  This  species  has  a  very 
bold,  strong  flight. 

18.  Symhrenthia  hyppocltM,  Cramer. 
Two  specimens  taken  near  Chunabatti. 

19.  Pyrameis  indica^  Herbst. 

Flying  in  numbers  round  the  Chunabatti  D&k  Bungalow. 

20.  Jurumia  lemonias,  Linnasus. 
Common. 

21.  Junonia  laomedia,  LinnsBus. 
Seen  only  in  the  Terai. 

22.  Junonia  iphita,  Cramer. 
Only  one  specimen  taken. 

28.     Ergolis  ariadne,  Linnaeus. 

Common  everywhere  in  the  lower  hills  and  plains. 

24.  Cyrestis  thyodamas,  Boisduval. 

One  male  only  taken.  It  settled  as  is  usual  with  this  species  with 
its  wings  wide  expanded  and  touching  the  ground  all  round  at  the  edges,  the 
fore-wing  being  much  pushed  forward,  leaving  quite  a  large  space  between 
it  and  the  hind-wing. 

25.  Hestina  nama,  Doubleday. 

Males  only  taken  on  the  lower  hills.  On  the  wing  it  much  resembki 
DanaiB  iytia. 
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26.  JSuripus  halitherses,  Doubl.  Hew. 

I  only  saw  two  females  of  this  species,  and  mistook  them  for  JEuplaa 
(Salpinx)  rhadamanthus  which  they  evidently  mimic,  not  only  in  form  and 
coloration  bat  also  in  the  slow  flapping  flight  and  the  habit  of  settling  in 
-open  places  so  characteristic  of  Euplcdos. 

27.  Limenitig  procris,  Cramer. 

One  only  taken  in  the  Terai.  It  is  a  high  soaring  insect,  settling 
often  on  the  outer  leaves  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  If  disturbed  it  always 
returns  to  the  same  spot  from  whence  it  is  driven  ofE. 

28.  Neptis  hordonia^  StoU. 
Common  in  the  Terai. 

29.  Neptis  viraja,  Moore. 

One  female  only  taken  in  the  Terai. 

30.  Neptis  aceris,  Lepechin. 
Common  in  the  Terai. 

81.  Neptis  emoden,  Moore. 
One  specimen  only  taken. 

82.  Neptis  eartUsa,  Moore. 
Both  sexes  taken  in  the  Terai. 

88.  Neptis  sitsruta,  Moore. 
Two  males  taken  in  the  Terai. 

84.  Athyma  leiwothoe,  Linnseus. 
A  single  male  in  the  Terai. 

85.  Athyma  selenophora,  Kollar. 
Males  common  in  the  Terai. 

86.  Athyma  inara,  Doubl.  Hew; 

Seen  only  in  the  Terai.  The  males  of  this  genus  are  especially  partial 
to  settling  on  damp  spots  to  suck  up  the  moisture. 

37.  Apatura  patysatis,  Westwood. 

Males  common  along  the  road  below  Chunabatti. 

38.  Nymphalis  athamas^  Drury. 

A  fine  male  of  the  pale  greenish- white  (almost  pure  white)  variety 
taken  just  above  the  Terai. 

89.  Zemeros  fleyyasy  Cramer. 

Very  common  all  along  the  road  through  the  lower  hills. 

40.  Folyommatus  sangra,  Moore. 

The  commonest  "  Blue"  amongst  the  grass  in  the  Terai  and  toward 

Siligori. 

41.  Lampides  ardates,  Moore. 

Very  common  everywhere,  settled  on  damp  spots. 

42.  Lampides  rosimon,  Fabricius. 
Also  common. 
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48.     Lampides  alianui,  rabricius. 
A  single  male  taken  in  the  Terai. 

44.  Lampides  elpis,  Godart. 

A  Terai  insect.  On  the  wing  it  presents  a  very  carious  appearance 
on  account  of  its  alternatelj  completely  opening  and  shutting  its  wings,  the 
contrast  between  the  brilliant  metallic-blue  of  the  upper  surface  and  the  dark 
dull  underside  being  very  great. 

45.  Lampides  puspa,  Horsfield. 

Common  throughout  the  Sikkim  hills.  This  species  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  £.  kaehmira,  the  commonest  "  Blue"  in  the  North- West  Himalajas, 
which  is  apparently  not  found  much  further  west  than  Kumaon. 

46.  Lampides  kandarpa,  Horsfield. 

A  single  specimen  only  taken  in  the  Terai. 

47.  Ilerda  epicles,  Godart. 

Common  in  the  Terai  and  lower  hills.  The  genus  to  which  this 
species  belongs  is  one  that  is  essentially  a  frequenter  of  rank  herbage, 
being  always  commonest  where  the  ground  has  been  disturbed  by  man,  and 
weeds  have  sprung  up. 

48.  Hypolyccena  erylus^  Godart. 

Males  very  common  all  through  the  Terai  and  up  to  ChunabattL 
Only  one  female  taken. 

49.  JPseudodipsas  hengalensis^  Moore. 
Common,  settled  on  moist  places  on  the  road. 

60.     Cureiis  hulis,  Doubl.  Hew. 

Males  common  in  the  Terai,  settled  on  the  road. 
6L.     Surendra  quercetorumy  Moore. 

One  fenmle  taken  in  the  Terai. 

62.  Terais  heeahe,  LinnsBus. 

Common  between  Siligori  and  the  Terai. 

63.  Fieris  nerissa,  Fabricius. 
Fapilio  amasene^  Cramer,  pi.  44,  A. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  apparently  very  variable  Pierid  taken  in  the 
Terai.  The  Sikkim  specimens  are  always  much  larger  than  those  from 
other  parts  of  India. 

64.  Appias  hippo,  Cramer. 
Common  ndar  Chunabatti. 

65.  Tachyris  indra,  Moore. 

A  few  males  seen  near  Chunabatti. 

66.  Catopsilia  pyranthey  Linnseus. 
Common  in  the  Terai  and  towards  Siligori. 

67.  Hebomoia  ylaucippe,  Linn»us. 

A  single  male  seen  near  ChunabattL    Ithas  a  very  rapid  flight ;  when 
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settling  on  a  flower  it  is  very  inconspicaous,  the  mottled  hind-wing  and  tlie 
apex  of  the  fore-wing  which  is  also  much  mottled  and  which  alone  is  left 
uncovered  by  the  hind- wing,  render  it  difficult  to  see  on  account  of  its  dose 
resemblance  to  a  dead  leaf. 
58.  Ixiai  evippe,  Drury. 
Very  common  near  Ohunabatti.  This  species  has  a  very  rapid,  strong 
flight,  but  continually  settles. 

69.     ?  Ornithoptera  pompeuSy  Cramer. 

Three  specimens  seen,  sailing  high  amongst  the  trees. 

60.  Pupilio  helenus,  Linnsus. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  lower  hills. 

61.  JPapilio  polytes,  Linnaeus, 
One  or  two  seen  in  the  Terai. 

62.  JPapilio  androgeits,  Cramer. 

A  female,  second  form,  taken  just  above  the  Terai,  where  the  road 
commences  to  ascend  the  hills. 

63.  Fapilio  aristoloehia,  Fabricius. 

I  took  several  battered  specimens  in  the  Terai. 

64.  Papilio  philoa^enus,  Westwood. 

Not  uncommon  near  Chunabatti.  I  took  several  specimens,  but  all 
except  one,  a  female  with  an  expanse  of  5'9  inches,  were  much  broken.  It 
ssuls  about  in  the  open,  often  high  up  amongst  the  trees,  and  apparently  quite 
safe  from  the  attack  of  birds,  its  strong  scent,  perceptible  a  couple  of  yards 
off  even  now,  three  months  after  it  was  caught,  being  probably  most  dis- 
tasteful to  insectivorous  birds. 


Paet  II. 
Butterflies  taken  on  the  road  between   Chunabatti,  2,260  feet,  and 
Kurseong,  4,840  feet. 

(1.)     DanaU  melaneus. 

Common  just  above  Chunabatti. 
(2.)     Danais  aglea. 

One  only  taken. 
(8.)     Lethe  rohria. 

Common  along  the  road. 
(11.)     Mycalesis  malsara. 

One  male  only  taken. 

65.  MycdUris  gopa^  Felder. 

A  single  male.    This  species  is  new  to  the  Museum  collection. 

66.  Yphthima  8akra,^QGtQ. 
Common  by  the  roadside. 

67.  Tphthima  nareda,  Hewitson. 
Less  common  than  the  preceding. 
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(13.)     Acraa  vesta. 

The  larvsB  and  pupsB  of  this  insect  covered  the  weeds  all  along  the 
roadside.     In  the  North- West  Himalayas  it  is  a  local  and  rare  species,  in 
Sikkim  it  is  the  commonest  hutterflj  seen. 
(14.)     Oethosia  hiblis, 
Man  J  seen. 

68.  Oethosia  eyane,  Drurj. 

A  much  rarer  insect  than  the  preceding,  a  few  specimens  onlj  seen. 
(18.)     Symbrenthia  hyppoclus. 
One  only  taken.   It  is  a  very  rapid  flyer  for  so  small  an  insect,  but  it 
frequently  settles. 

69.  Junonia  asterie^  LinnsBus. 

70.  Precis  veda,  KoUar. 

A  water-loving  insect,  I  have  never  taken  it  except  in  beds  of  streams, 
up  and  down  which  it  flies  keeping  to  a  regular  beat,  and  occasionally 
settling  on  a  leaf,  darting  off  in  pursuit  of  any  intruder  venturing  near,  only 
to  return  to  the  same  resting  place.  It  is  a  wary  insect  and  not  easy  to 
capture  unless  waited  for  in  the  line  of  its  flight  when  a  quick  stroke  of 
the  net  may  secure  it. 

(25.)     Hestina  nama. 

Males  only  met  with  commonly, 
(39.)     Zemeros  flegyas. 

Very  common,  settled  on  the  road  and  pathways. 
(41.)     Lampides  ardates. 
(45.)     Lampides  puspa. 
All  the  females  that  I  have  seen  of  this  species  have  been  smaller 
than  the  males. 

(54.)     Appias  hippo. 
Both  sexes  seen,  males  common.     The  intensity  of  the  crome-yellow 
apical  spot  on  fore-wing  and  the  ground-colour  of  the  hind-wing  seems 
variable,  some  specimens  being  much  darker  than  others. 

71.  Pieris  canidia,  Sparrman. 
Common  near  Eurseong. 

(57.)     Hehomoia  ylaucippe. 
An  occasional  one  seen. 

72.  Hesperia  eltola^  Hewitson. 
One  specimen  only. 

73.  Satarupa  bhayava,  Moore. 
One  taken  near  Chunabatti. 


Paet  III. 
.  Butterflies  taken  on  the  road  between  Kurseong,  4,840  f eet^  and  Darji* 
ling,  6,885  feet. 
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On  both  occasions,  both  going  to  and  returning  from  Darjiling, 
I  had  no  sunshine  when  traversing  this  piece  of  road,  which  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  Butterflies  observed. 

74.  Lethe  aidonisyllemtsou. 

Males  excessively  common  all  along  the  road  from  about  5  miles  above 
Kurseong  to  Darjiling.  I  only  took  one  female,  it  hardly  differs  from 
the  opposite  sex. 

(66.)     Yphthima  sakra, 
A  few  specimens  seen. 

75.  Idmenitis  dantxay  Doubl.  Hew. 

Only  two  specimens  seen.     It  is  a  very  pretty  insect  on  the  wing,  very 
rapid  in  its  movements.     It  always  settles  with  its  wings  wide  outspread, 
(45.)     Lamp  ides  puspa. 
Not  uncommon,  settled  on  the  road  in  moist  places. 

76.  Ilerda  androcleSy  Doubl.  Hew. 
Three  males  taken,  many  others  seen. 


Paet  IV. 


The  Butterflies  enumerated  in  this  part  were  taken  on  the  road  be« 
tween  Darjiling  and  the  Badamtan  Tea  Estate  ;  the  greater  portion  between 
elevations  of  from  5,000  down  to  3,500  feet. 

(3.)     Danais  septentrionis. 

Very  common  at  the  lower  elevation. 
(6.)     JEupJaa  (Trepsichrois)  midamus. 

Many  specimens  of  both  sexes  on  flowers  in  the  garden  at  Badamtan. 

77.  Lethe  kansa,  Moore. 
A  single  male. 

(10.)     M^caleria  perseus  Yw.  m§ala. 

Common  along  the  pathways. 
(14.)     Cethosia  biblis. 

Both  sexes  very  common. 

78.  Neptis  amha,  Moore. 
A  single  male. 

(88.)     Nymphalis  athamas, 
A  single  male  of  the  green  variety. 

79.  Abkara  fylla,  Doubl.  Hew. 
A  fine  male  of  this  rare  species. 

80.  JDodona  ouiday  Moore. 
One  male. 

(49.)     Pseudodipsas  hengalensis. 
Common,  only  males  observed. 
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81.  FierU  nadina,  Lucas. 

One  female.     A  most  rapid  insect  on  the  wing,  reminding  one  much 
more  of  a  TachyrU  than  a  Pieris. 

82.  Papilio  parts,  Linnaeus. 

I  took  several  males  hovering  over  moist  spots  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet 
which  crosses  the  road  near  Badamtan. 


Paet  V. 

All  the  Butterflies  referred  to  in  this  last  part  were  obtained  in  the 
vallej  of  the  Great  Bunjeet,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet 
only.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  and  passes  through  a 
magnificent  forest  with  an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  bamboo, 
rattan-cane,  &o.  The  road  is  often  crossed  by  small  streams  of  water  run- 
ning into  the  Bunjeet,  and  it  was  on  the  moist  ground  bordering  these 
streams  that  I  took  most  of  the  butterflies  mentioned  below.  In  places  thej 
were  so  abundant  that  when  approached,  they  actually  rose  like  a  cloud  pre- 
senting the  most  varied  colours,  forms  and  sizes.  All  along  the  road, 
however,  butterflies  were  in  wonderful  profusion,  never  in  my  life  before 
have  I  seen  such  numbers  together  belonging  to  so  many  species. 

83.  Lethe  chandica^  Moore. 
Males  common. 

84.  Lethe  mehara,  Moore. 

Males  settled  on  damp  spots  on  the  road. 
(8.)     Lethe  rohria. 

This  appears  to  be  the  commonest  Lethe  in  Sikkim. 

85.  Neope  hhadra,  Moore. 

I  found  this  most  beautiful  Satirid  very  common  all  along  the  road, 
settled  with  closed  wings  in  damp  places.  On  being  disturbed  it  imme- 
diately flies  off  into  the  jungle,  where,  settled  amongst  dead  leaves  it  is 
completely  hidden. 

(10.)     Myealeais  perseua  var.  visala. 

Males  plentiful  as  usual. 
(11.)     Mycalesia  maUara, 
Also  common. 

86.  Mycalesis  anoxias^  Hewitson. 
A  single  male  taken. 

(12.)     Tphthima  philomela. 
Common  amongst  the  grass. 

87.  Zipaetis  scylax,  Hewitson. 

Common.     It  has  the  habits  of  a  Mycalesis, 

88.  Elymnias  undularisy  Drury. 
A  few  males  only  seen. 
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89.  DyetU  patna,  Westwood. 

A  single  male  which  I  thought  was  a  specimen  of  JEupluea  {Trepsich^ 
rois)  midamus  (an  insect  I  did  not  see  at  all  in  the  Kunjeet  valley)  when 
on  the  wing  and  captured  as  such,  so  admirably  does  this  insect  *'  mimic" 
the  Huplma. 

90.  Discophora  eelinde,  StoU. 

Males  common  all  along  the  road  settled  with  closed  wings  on  damp 
spots.  When  they  fly  they  are  particularly  handsome,  the  deep  indigo- 
blue  of  their  uppersides  glistening  beautifully  in  the  sun-light, 

91.  Thaumantis  diores,  Doubleday. 

A  single  specimen  seen  of  this  lovely  insect. 
(14.)     Gethoeia  hiblis. 
Common. 

92.  Kallima  inackis,  Boisduval. 

Three  seen,  one  settled  on  a  damp  spot,  the  other  two  flying  along 
the  road  and  occasionally  turning  o£E  at  right  angles  to  it  to  settle  with 
closed  wings  and  head  downwards  on  a  stem  of  bamboo,  where  of  course 
their  close  similitude  to  a  dead  leaf  rendered  their  detection,  unless  the 
actual  spot  where  they  settled  was  marked,  almost  an  impossibility.  Their 
suddenly  turning  ofE  to  settle  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  flight  is  a 
characteristic  I  have  observed  in  no  other  butterfly. 
(23.)     Ergolis  ariadne. 

Common  as  usual. 
(24.)     Cyrestis  4ht/odamas. 
Not  very  common. 

93.  Cyrestis  risa,  Doubl.  Hew. 

Very  common.  This  species  as  well  as  O,  thyodamas  has  the  habit  of 
suddenly  settling,  with  wings  wide  outspread,  on  the  underside  of  a  leaf 
parallel  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  completely  hidden.  This  feat  of  gymnas- 
tics is  confined  to  this  genus  alone  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  and  must 
be  a  great  protection  to  it  from  its  enemies,  the  disappearance  of  the  insect 
is  so  rapid  that  unless  one  has  actually  watched  it  settle  on  the  leaf  it 
seems  like  magic. 

94.  Stibochiona  nicea,  Gray. 

Very  common.  It  has  a  bold  flight,  is  very  pugnaceous,  and  always 
settles  with  expanded  wings  on  a  leaf  or  similar  resting-place  only  to  soar 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  first  intruder  venturing  near.  It  always  returns  to 
the  same  spot. 

(25.)     Sestina  nama. 

Males  common. 
(26.)     Euripus  halitherse$» 
Males  only  seen.     It  has  a  rapid  flight,  and  never  settles  with  ex- 
panded wings  in  conspicuous  places  as  the  female  does. 
8 
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95.  Lehadea  ismene,  Doubl.  Hew. 
Common.     It  has  a  somewhat  weak  flight. 

(28.)     Neptis  hordania. 

Common. 
(31.)    Nepiis  emodes. 

Common. 
(88.)     Neptis  susruta. 

One  male  only  taken. 

96.  Athyma  mahesa,  Moore. 
A  single  pair  taken. 

(85.)     Athymii  selenophora. 
Common. 

97.  AdoUas  kesava,  Moore. 
One  male. 

98.  Adolias  sananda^  Moore. 
A  single  male. 

99.  Adolias  apiadeSy  M6n^tri^fl. 

Both  sexes  very  common.  They  usually  settle  with  expanded  wings 
like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  but  not  invariably  as  some  genera  (^CyrentU 
Skibochionay  &g.,)  do. 

(37.)     Apaiura  parysatisj  Westwood. 
The  females  are  evidently  very  sluggish,  out  of  dozens  of  males  I 
did  not  seen  one  female. 

(88.)     Nymphalis  athamas. 
Green  variety  common. 

100.  Nymphalis  polyxena,  Cramer. 

A  single  specimen  of  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  (?  species)  of 
this  insect. 

(39.)     Zemeros  flegyas. 
Common. 

101.  Lampides  maiaya,  Horsfield. 

Common,  settled  on  moist  places.  The  specimens  differ  in  some 
minute  particulars  from  the  Javan  ones  described  by  Horsfield. 

102.  Lampides  deeidia,  Hewitson. 
Decidedly  common. 

103.  Lampides  parrhasius,  Fabricius. 
One  male. 

(4A.)    Lampides  elpis. 
Apparently  confined  to  low  elevations. 

104.  Aphnaus  syama,  Horsfield. 

One  female  only  seen.  The  whole  of  the  species  in  this  genus  fly 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
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(47.)    Tlerda  epieles,  Godart. 
Common. 

105.  Hypolyccsna  etoltis,  Fabricius. 

Very  common.  It  is  a  rapid  flyer,  and  on  the  wing  at  once  remind- 
ed me  of  one  of  the  common  blue-bodied  Dragon-flies  which  abound  every- 
where near  water.  Is  it  possible  that  a  butterfly  has  "  mimiced"  a  LiheU 
lula  ? 

106.  Detidorix  petosvris,  Hewitson. 

*  One  male  of  this  somewhat  rare  species. 
(50.)     Guretis  hulls. 

Common. 

« 

107.  Arhopala  eentaurus,  Fabricius. 
One  male  taken. 

108.  Fontia  aiphia,  Fabricius. 

I  met  with  many  specimens  of  this  pretty,  weak -flying  species. 
(81.)     Fieris  nadind. 
One  male. 

109.  Delias  pasithoe,  Linnsus. 

Two  specimens  only  of  this  rich-coloured  species. 

110.  Delias  agostina,  Hewitson. 

Two  male  specimens,  both  settled  on  damp  spots. 

111.  JEronia  avatar,  Moore. 
One  very  fine  male. 

(56.)      Oatopsilia  pyrant%e. 
Common. 

112.  Fapilio  astorion,  Westwood. 
Both  sexes  fairly  common. 

(60.)     Fapilio  helenus. 

Common. 
(62.)    Fapilio  androgeus. 

Males  common. 

113.  Fapilio  sarpedon,  LinnaBus. 

Common.  This  species,  as  also  P.  eloanthus,  Westwood,  is  parti- 
cularly fond  of  imbibing  moisture  from  damp  spots  on  the  ground,  and  will 
return  to  the  same  place  however  often  disturbed. 

114.  Fapilio  agamemnon,  Linnsdus. 
Common,  but  all  the  specimens  much  worn. 

115.  Tagiades  dasahara,  Moore. 

Common.  Always  settles,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  with  wings 
wide  outspread. 

116.  Fterygospidea  menaka,  Moore. 

One  specimen.     Also  settles  with  outspread  wings. 
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117.  Ismene  hengaminii^  Gu^rin. 
Two  specimens. 

118.  Ismene  amara,  Moore. 

One  specimen.    The  species  of  this  genus  as  far  as  I  know  always 
settle  with  closed  wings. 

119.  Hesperilla  {?  Halpe)  luteisquamay  Mabille. 
One  male. 

120.  Famphila  {?  Hdlpe)  zema^  Hewitson. 
Common,  settled  on  moist  spots. 

121.  JPamphila  augias,  Linnseus. 
One  male. 

122.  Famphila  masa^  Moore. 
One  specimen. 

123.  Famphila  gola,  Moore. 
One  specimen. 

(72.)     Hesperia  el  tola. 
Common. 

124.  Hesperia  chaya,  Moore. 

Common.  This  is  the  widest  spread  and  commonest  Hesperia  in 
North  India,  met  with  everywhere  from  the  plains  to  8,000  feet  elevation. 

125.  Hesperia?  semamora,  Moore. 

One  specimen.     A  new  species  to  the  Museum  collection. 

126.  Astictopterus  diodes,  Moore. 

The  commonest-  Hesperia  seen.     Settles  with  closed  wings. 

127.  Flesioneura  sumitra,  Moore. 

One  specimen.  Always  settles  with  expanded  wings,  is  very  swift 
on  the  wing,  and  has  the  habit  of  executing  an  aerial  patrol  up  and  down 
a  small  space. 

128.  Flesioneura  alysos,  Moore. 

Common,  both  sexes  taken,  and  all  with  one  subapical  white  spot  on 
fore-wing.     It  has  the  same  habits  as  the  preceding. 

129.  Nisionades  saisala,  Moore. 

One  specimen.  It  is  common  in  shady  places  amongst  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  Calcutta,  and  always  settles  with  closed  wings. 

The  above  129  species  of  Butterflies  were  all  taken  under  disadvantages. 
There  was  but  little  sun  during  the  five  days  I  collected,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground  each  day,  so  had  no  time  to  pause  long  in 
likely  localities,  having  literally  to  catch  as  I  walked.  I  only  mention  this 
to  show  what  can  be  done  in  Sikkim  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  bow  ex- 
ceeding rich  it  is  in  Mhopalocera,  could  I  have  stopped  longer  in  each  place 
I  should  probaMy  and  without  exaggeration  have  collected  at  least  doable 
the  number  of  species  here  recorded. 
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Damage  none. 

Two  shocks  no  damage. 

One  sharp  shock  no  damage. 

None. 

Slight,  no  damage. 

Nil. 

No  damage  done. 

One  shock  no  damage. 

Do.            do. 
The  shock  was  slight  but  there  was  a 

prolonged  rumblmg  noise.     No  da- 
mage. 

A  slight  shock,  no  damage  done. 
One  slight  shock,  no  damage  done. 

Do.            do.            do. 

Do.            do.            do. 

Bo.            do.             do. 

Do.            do.            do. 

Do.            do.            do. 
Slight  shock,  no  damage  done. 

Bo,            do.            do. 

Do.            do.            do. 

Do.            do.             do. 

Do.            do.            do. 
No   damage   done.      There    was    one 

smart  shock  preceded  by  a  rumbling 
noise  as  of  distant  thunder. 
No  damage  done. 
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S.  W.  to  N.  E. 

W.  to  E. 

W.  to  E. 

N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

N.  to  S. 

S.  E.  to  N.  W. 

S  W.  to  N.  E. 

W.  to  E. 

Nil. 

N.  to  South. 
W.  to  East. 
Not  observed. 
W.  to  South. 
N.'W.toS. 
S  W.  to  N.  E. 
E.  to  West. 
S.  to  North. 
S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
N.  to  South. 
Not  noticed. 
Not  observed. 
W.  to  East. 

5  seconds.        N.  to  South. 
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Errata  in  the  Journal,  Ft  II,  -Wb.  2, 1881. 

Page  94,  line  I,  for  "the  upper  molar"  read  "  the  last  npper  molar." 
„    96,  linea  10  and  12  from  bottom,  ^r'-tiie  anterior  lower  moW'tiMi"  the  w^ 

nor  npper  molar." 
„  103,  line  18  from  top, /or  «  are  added  (2)  aa"  rwi  «  are  added  (2).    As." 
„  121,  line  21  from  top,/>r  " received"  read  "viewed." 
„  121,  line    6  from  bottom,  fir  «*  molare"  read  "  molar." 


[Keceived  25th  March,  1881 ;— Read  6th  April,  1881.] 

In  the  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  year  1879,  which  I  drew  up 
last  autumn,  and  which  will  shortly  be  issued,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss 
the  two  subjects  enumerated  in  the  above  title,  in  connection  with  the 
anomalous  variations  of  temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  exhibited  by 
the  Indian  registers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  As,  however,  they 
have  a  much  wider  bearing  than  merely  in  reference  to  the  cotemporary 
phases  of  our  Meteorology,  and  indeed  may  claim  to  rank  among  the 
more  important  physical  operations  which  influence  Indian  Meteorology, 
I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  extract  these  notices  from 
their  original  setting  in  the  pages  of  the  Annual  Report,  and  to  ask  the 
Society  to  give  them  an  independent  circulation  in  its  Journal. 

I  have  been  the  more  prompted  to  do  this,  because,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  London  Meteorological  Society,*  Mr.  Douglas 
Archibald  has  discussed  at  length  a  nearly  cognate  subject,  viz.,  the  *'  Varia- 
tions in  the  barometric  weight  of  the  Lower  Atmospheric  Strata  in  India." 
In  this  paper,  Mr.  Archibald  refers  to  certain  articles  which  the  late  Mr. 

•  Vol.  VI.  New  Ser.  No.  36,  October  1880.     Mr.  Archibald's  paper  was  read  on 
the  19th  May  1880. 
10 


70  H.  F.  BUnford^On  the  relationM  of  cloud  [No.  2, 

J.  Allan  Broun,  F.  R.  S.  contributed  to  "  Nature*'  shortly  before  bis  decease, 
and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  while  air  must  unquestionablj 
expand  and  contract  according  as  its  temperature  rises  and  falls,  the  varia- 
tion in  density  so  produced  in  no  way  adequately  accounts  for  the  annual 
variation  of  monthly  mean  barometric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Archibald,  following  a  method  which  I  proposed  in  a  paper  in  the 
Pliil.  Trans,  in  1874,  computes  the  variations  of  density,  which  the  at- 
mospheric  column  below  Darjiling  undergoes  month  by  month,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  variations  of  temperature,  humidity  and  top-pressure ;  and 
shows  that  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  subjected  to  a 
physical  analysis,  conforms  in  its  changes,  with  near  approximation,  to  the 
indications  of  theory  ;  and  that,  of  the  several  causes  affecting  its  density 
and  static  pressure,  temperature  is  by  far  the  most  influential.  This  con- 
clusion is  also  that  at  whicli  I  arrived  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  work- 
ing on  far  more  restricted  data  than  those  discussed  by  Mr.  Archibald,  but 
the  best  then  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Archibald  has  taken  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  paper,  the  nor- 
mal or  average  values  of  pressure,  temperature  &c.,  as  given  by  many  years* 
registers  at  Darjiling  and  Goalpara.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  present  paper, 
I  have  compared  the  abnormal  variations  of  temperature  with  those  of  the 
density  of  the  atmospheric  column,  below  the  three  hill  stations  Chakrata, 
Ranikhet  and  Pachmarhi,  and  have  shown  that,  in  their  case  also,  tem- 
perature and  density  vary  inversely,  in  accordance  therefore  with  the 
results  previously  obtained  by  myself  and  Mr.  Archibald,  and  in  accordance 
also  with  the  indications  of  theory. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  fairly  established  that,  as  regards  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  the  anomaly  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Broun 
does  not  exist.  Observation  and  theory  are  here  as  consistent  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  data  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  ;  and  we  must  therefore  look 
to  the  condition  of  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  those  which  lie  above 
the  level  of  our  Indian  hill  stations,  Darjiling,  Chakrata  <&c.,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  inconsistency  to  which  Mr.  Broun  drew  attention. 
In  connection  with  this  enquiry,  the  facts  brought  forward  in  the  present 
extracts  from  my  report  seem  to  me  to  have  much  significance. 

I  may  mention  that  the  whole  of  this  was  written  and  in  type  (for  the 
Report)  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Archibald's  paper  above  referred  to. 

Some  other  general  questions  of  importance  are  referred  to  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  in  the  extracted  passages. 


On  the  mean  of  all  Indian  stations,  the  temperature  of  the  year  1879 
was  slightly  below  the  average,  but  it  was  by  no  means  generally  so  in 
Northern   India.     In  the  North- West   Provinces  and  Bengal,  the  mean 
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and  rainfall  to  temperature  in  India. 
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temperature  of  the  year  was  slightly  excessive ;  and  in  fche  Punjab,  this 
was  the  case  at  as  many  stations  as  sliowed  the'  opposite  variation.  This 
excess  was  due  to  the  preponderance  of  the  high  temperatures  of  the  first 
five  months,  which  were  not  quite  compensated  by  the  depression  of  tem- 
perature which  prevailed  during  the  rains,  and,  more  or  less  generally,  in 
the  later  months  of  the  year.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  however,  and 
Kajputana,  the  great  depression  of  the  closing  months  of  the  year  i^ore 
than  counterbalanced  the  excess  of  the  earlier  months  ;  and  in  the  Dakhan 
and  the  Peninsula  generally,  a  depression  of  temperature  characterised  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  In  Burma  and  Arakan,  only  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  showed  an  excess  of  temperature  ;  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year  being  rather  below  the  average. 

Thus  the  progressive  increase  of  the  average  temperature  of  India, 
which,  as  was  shown  in  the  Meteorological  report  for  1878,  liad  been  in 
progress  during  the  four  years  1875-78,  reached  its  climax  in  the  last  of 
these  years,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  considerable  fall.  The  mean  ano- 
malies of  the  five  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  Stations 
Mean  anomaly  .  • 
Progressive  variation 


1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

72 

72 

74 

74 

—0-29' 

+  0-08® 

+  0-17*' 

+  0-62® 

•  • 

+  0  21 

+  0-25 

+  0-46 

1879. 
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—013* 
—0-75 


The  result,  therefore  confirms  the  conclusion  which  I  drew  in  the 
Meteorological  report  of  1878,  and  shows  that  the  variation  is  not  apparent 
only  and  due  to  any  progressive  change  in  the  instruments  employed.  So 
far,  it  coincides  with  that  found  by  Gautier  an^  Koppen  for  land  stations 
in  the  tropics  generally ;  since  the  maximum  coincides,  approximately,  with 
the  recent  minimum  of  sun-spots. 

A  recent  notice  by  Dr.  Koppen,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Austrian  Meteorological  Society,  gives  some  highly  interesting  data 
of  the  temperature  anomalies  of  large  land  areas  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere,  during  the  last  five  years  ;  which  indicate  that  the  oscillation  of 
temperature,  shown  above,  was  not  restricted  to  India,  but  was  shared  by 
a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  North  and  Central  America.  The  data  are 
reproduced  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  temperature  anomalies  are 
reduced  from  Dr.  Koppen's  table,  to  their  corresponding  values  in  Fahren- 
heit degrees  : — 
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[No.  2, 


1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Central  Europe, 

—106 

—0*14 

4  0-23 

+  0-69 

* 

—2*32 

Eastern  North  America,     . . 

—2-30 

—0-31 

+  2-02 

+  3  38 

+  0-38 

San  Jos^  Central  America  10^  N.,    .  • 

—072 

—007 

+  1-31 

+  1-66 

—0-47 

European  Russia  South  of  66^  N.,    . . 

—2-34 

-0-72 

—0-36 

+  1-80 

f 

Ditto       ditto       North,      „ 

—3-42 

—108 

—0-36 

+  2-70           P 

In  another  table  Dr.  Koppen  gives  the  temperature  anomalies  o£  the 
same  years  for  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  show  a  departure  from. 
this  regular  oscillation.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  include  all  those 
countries  which  are  most  directly  influenced  by  the  Gulf -stream : — 


« 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Bcandinavian  Peninsnla, 

—0-92 

—106 

+  1-96 

+  0-90 

—1^ 

England, 

—014 

4  0-62 

+  011 

+  018 

—3-20 

Scotland,               •  •             • » 

+0-49 

—016 

+  0-74 

+  0-36 

—205 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Isles,     •  • 

+  2-2 

+  0  9 

—0-7 

-0-5 

+  0-4 

West  Greenland,                 • . 

+  1-8 

+  0-9 

+  1-8 

+  3-6 

? 

Italy,      . .              . .             ••« 

—0-7 

+  0-2 

+  0-4 

. . 

P 

Caucasus,  4  Stations           . » 

—0-7 

+  1-3 

+  11 

+  0-4 

P 

South- West  Siberia  and  Amu 

Darya, 

6  Stations, 

•  • 

•  • 

-0  7 

—06 

+  11 

P 

South-East  Siberia  and  Pekin,  4  Sta- 

tions,                  . «             . . 

+  0-2 

+  0-4 

+  0-2 

—002 

P 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Koppen's  paper  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
a  paper  of  Mr.  Douglas  Archibald's  in  '  Nature'  (26th  February  1880), 
wherein  it  is  sought  to  show  that  the  periodical  heat  waves,  brought  to 
light  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  on  the  evidence  of  the  rock  temperatures 
of  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  are  dependent  on  variations  in  the  mean  cloudi- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  ;  since  the  periods  of  highest  ground  temperature 
are  those  of  minimum  cloud  and  vice  versd.  This  view  of  Mr.  Archibald's, 
viz ,  the  dependence  of  temperature  on  cloud  proportion,  appears  to  be  in 
part  identical  with  that  which  I  put  forward  originally  in  my  paper,  "  On 
some  recent  evidence  of  the  variation  of  the  Sun's  Heat,"  Ac.,  in  the 
XLVth  Volume  of  this  Journal  (June  1875),  wherein  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  the  temperature  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  on  the  land  surface, 
in  India,  depends  much  more  on  the  quantity  of  cloud  and  on  the  rainfall 
than  on  that  variation  of  the  solar  heat  intensity,  the  periodicity  of  which 
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was  brought  out  in  the  data  discussed  in  the  paper.  As  regards  India,  I 
go  beyond  Mr.  Archibald,  however,  in  attributing  even  greater  importance 
to  the  evaporation  of  rainfall  than  to  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  cloud. 

In  a  short  paper,  written  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  of  Dr.  Hann  and 
Dr.  Koppen,  which  I  have  lately  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Aus- 
trian Meteorological  Society,  I  had  given  some  recent  data  which  bear 
strongly  on  these  views  ;  since  they  show  that  both  the  ground  tempera- 
ture and  that  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  are  dependent,  in  a 
yery  high  degree,  on  cloud  and  rainfall ;  and  that,  in  India  at  least,  this 
effect  is  so  great,  that  it  must,  in  aU  probability,  outweigh  and  mask  any 
direct  influence  of  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation. 

In  the  flrst  place,  I  give  a  comparison  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  air  and  ground  at  Alipore  (Calcutta)  Observatory,  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  two  years  1879  and  1880.  The  air  tempei-atures  are  those 
recorded  under  a  shed  of  the  usual  pattern,  consisting  of  a  thatched  roof 
simply  supported  on  posts,  and  open,  therefore,  on  all  sides  to  the  wind, 
beneath  which  the  instruments  are  exposed,  about  4  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  ground  temperatures  are  obtained  with  a  verified  standard  thermome- 
ter, the  bulb  of  which  rests  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  tube, 
3  feet  below  the  surface,  the  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  known  as 
Lament's.  The  place  of  exposure  is  a  grassy  surface,  (the  grass  being 
short  and  in  the  dry  weather  thin),  freely  exposed  to  sunshine  and  rain : — 


Temperature. 

Cloud  pro- 
portion. 

Rainpall: 

Raint 

Air. 

Ground. 

INCHSB. 

DAYS. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

January,    .. 
February, ... 

March,  

ADriL 

660 
71-7 
79-1 
86*2 
86-2 

772 
... 

66  8 
69-9 
786 
84  2 
83-6 

76-4 
—0-8 

72-4 
74-6 
79-8 
86-3 
90-2 

80-6 
... 

72-6 
74-7 
78-3 
84  1 
86-5 

79-0 
—1-6 

0-39 
174 
0-79 
2-43 
4-69 

1-99 

... 

2-03 
306 
2-72 
2-64 
6-21 

313 
+  114 

Nil 
0-21 
Nil 
Nil 
3-22 

3-43 

... 

0-06 
2-91 
0-64 
1-91 
4-87 

10-28 
+  6-86 

.•■ 
1 

... 

... 
9 

10 

•  •• 

1 

6 
2 
6 

*"i'***i  ......... 

May, 

Mean  or  Sum 
Difference,... 

12 

27 
+  17 

Hence,  it  appears  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  an  excess  of  1*64  of  cloud, 
with  an  insignificant  rainfall,  accompanied  an  increase  of  O'S'^  of  air  tem- 
perature. But  in  February,  an  increase  of  only  1*31  of  cloud  and  of  2*70 
inches  of  rain  lowered  the  mean  temperature  1*3^.  In  March,  an  increase 
of  1*93  of  cloud  and  of  0*54  inch  of  rain,  on  only  two  days,  coincided  with 
a  reduction  of  0*5°.  In  April,  an  increase  of  only  0'21  of  cloud  and  1*91 
inches  of  rain,  on  six  days,  a  reduction  of  1*0^;  and,  in  May,  an  increase 
of  0*62  of  cloud  and  1*65  inches  of  rain,  on  three  additional  days,  a  reduc- 
tion of  1*6^  of  temperature.     But  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  in  which 
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the  cooling  effects  of  cload  and  nun,  (the  latter  especiallj,)  are  camnlatiYe, 
exhibits  their  influence  in  a  far  more  striking  manner.  As  the  result  of 
the  differences  of  the  five  mouths,  the  ground  temperatore  of  Ma.j  1880 
was  not  less  than  4*7^  below  that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1879. 

That  the  effect  of  the  cload  and  rainfall  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  so  much  smaller  than  on  that  of  the  ground,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  after  January,  the  winds  of  Calcutta  are  chiefly  from  the  sea. 
This  too  perhaps  explains  the  very  striking  fact,  that  on  the  average  of 
two  complete  years'  observations,  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  at  a 
depth  of  3  feet,  is  not  less  than  5^  higher  than  that  of  the  air: 

Such  being  the  effect  of  cloud  and  rain,  at  a  station  situated  only  60 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  hut  20  miles  from  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Hoogh- 
ly,  up  which  much  of  the  sea  wind  blows  to  Calcutta,  it  may  be  expected 
that,  in  the  continental  climate  of  Upper  India,  this  influence  will  be  far 
more  pronounced.  That  such  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  is  strikingly  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  temperature,  cloud  and  rainfall  of  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces in  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  of  1877  and  1879  respectively.  In  the 
former  year,  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  were  unusually  cloudy, 
and  the  rainfall,  although  not  excessive,  was,  on  the  whole,  above  the 
average.  In  1879,  these  months  were  unusually  dry  and  serene.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conditions  of  the  rainy  months,  June,  July,  and  August 
of  the  two  years,  were  relatively  reversed ;  the  rainfall  of  1877  being  very 
deficient,  while  that  of  1879  was  more  copious  than  usual.  The  result  of 
these  variations  on  the  temperature  is  well  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  mean  temperature  anomaly,  the  mean  cloud  proportion, 
monthly  rainfall  and  number  of  rainy  days  deduced  from  the  abstract 
registers  of  the  five  stations,  Meerut,  Agra^  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and 
Benares : — 


TinCPK&ATUBB 
AKOMALT. 

Cloud  pbo- 

POKTIOK. 

Kainfall  : 

IlfCHBS. 

R^INT  DATS. 

1877. 

1879. 

1877. 

1879. 

1877. 

1879. 

1877.  1 1879. 

Apm,        •■■        *••        ••■ 
Hfty,         •••         ••*        .«• 

Mean,    ...         •••        ••. 
Difference,       ...        ... 

—1-4 
—4-0 
—1-8 

—2-2 
... 

+  0-9 
+  37 
+  4-7 

4  3-1 
+  6-3 

3-85 

'   3-22 

2  63 

823 

247 
103 
1-38 

1*63 
-1-60 

0-58 
0  52 
043 

0-61 

... 

0-18 
007 
0-02 

0-09 
—0-42 

20 
1-6 
1-6 

1-7 

... 

1        14 
0-4 
0-6 

0-8 
— 0*9 

Jane,         ...        ...        ... 

August,      ...         ••• 

Difference^        

+  1-8 
+  4*3 

+  68 

+  4-3 

•  •• 

—0-8 
—2  0  1 
—20 

—1-6 
—6-9 

326 
5-48 
4-41 

4-38 

•  •• 

4-66 
7-91 
807 

6*88 
4  2-60 

1-40 
8-00 
3*21 

2-64 

-•  • 

478 
11-61 
1114 

9  18 
+  6-64 

80 
6-0 
4-8 

4*6 

••• 

9-2 
16S 
226 

160 
.11-4 
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It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  in  such  an 
autumnal  season  as  that  of  1877,  cloudless  weather  is  accompanied  by  hot 
westerly  winds,  while  cloudy  weather  is  usually  characterised  by  compara- 
tively cool  easterly  winds ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  objected,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  temperature  difference  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  dependent 
on  the  wind  and  not  on  the  local  effect  of  cloud  and  rain.  And  this  objec- 
tion may  be  admitted,  in  so  far,  that  the  temperature  effect  is  not  strictly 
of  local  origin.  But  the  heat  of  the  westerly  wind,  itself,  is  simply  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  adjacent  tract  For  the  heaviest  rain  that  falls  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  in  July  and  August  is  brought  by  westerly 
winds,  which  come  from  the  Arabian  Sea.  These  blow  across  Bajputana 
and  Central  India,  the  surface  of  which  has  then  been  cooled  by  the  rain 
already  fallen ;  and  under  these  circumstances  westerly  winds  are  oool 
winds.     The  supposed  objection,  therefore,  has  no  real  validity. 

The  above  data  show  that,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  the  rainy 
season,  the  anomalous  temperature  of  the  air  depends  principally  on  the 
cloud  and  rainfall ;  the  effect  of  both  these  being  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture ;  in  the  case  of  the  former,  by  obscuring  the  sun,  in  that  of  the  latter, 
by  the  evaporation  which  ensues,  and  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  both 
the  ground  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  not  only  on  the  days  of  rainfall, 
but  generally  for  one  or  two  days  afterwards.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, however,  when  the  temperature  is  falling  rapidly,  the  influence  of  these 
agents  is  relatively  less  powerful,  and  the  final  result  is  of  a  different 
character.  In  these  months,  the  total  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the 
ground,  under  a  clear  sky,  exceeds  the  total  gain  from  solar  radiation  under 
similar  conditions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  presence  of  cloud,  which  tends  to 
ari*est  both,  results  in  maintaining  the  temperature  above  the  average. 
The  winds,  which  bring  the  vapour  to  form  the  cloud,  also  contribute  to 
maintain  a  high  temperature  ;  since  they  come  from  the  seas  around  India, 
the  temperature  of  which,  at  this  season,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  land. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  cold  season,  as  in  the  hot  dry  season,  a  warm  period 
due  to  southerly  winds  and  cloud,  if  rain  falls,  is  almost  always  followed 
by  a  few  days  of  excessive  cold,  as  in  the  dry  season  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  former  effect  is  preponderant ;  and  in  November  and  December  accord- 
ingly, the  rule  which  holds  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  revers- 
ed, cloudy  and  rainy  months  having  a  positive,  and  clear  dry  months  a 
negative,  temperature  variation.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  g^ves  the  mean  temperature  anomaly,  cloud  proportion,  rain- 
fall and  number  of  rainy  days  of  the  six  Punjab  stations,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  Rawalpindi,  Sialkot,  Lahore,  Ludhiana,  and  Delhi,  for  November 
and  December,  in  each  of  the  five  years  1875-79  : — 
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Hence,  it  appears  that,  the  months  of  November  and  December  have  a 
temperature  above  the  average  in  cloudy  years,  below  it  in  clear  and  serene 
seasons.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  anomalies  of  temperature 
and  cloud  should  show  a  more  definite  numerical  relation  than  is  exhibited 
in  the  table,  since  the  actions  concerned  are  somewhat  complicated ;  and 
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while  tbe  influences  of  cloud  and  of  the  wind  on  which  the  cloudiness 
depends,  are  such  as  tend  to  raise  the  temperature,  the  evaporation  of  rain 
as  already  pointed  out,  tends  to  lower  it.  That  the  preponderating  agency 
is  that  of  nocturnal  radiation,  receives  confirmation  from  the  figures  in  the 
following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  register  of  the  same  six  stations  in 
the  Punjab.  This  shows,  together  with  the  temperature  anomaly  of  the 
months  in  question,  the  anomaly  of  the  nocturnal  depression  of  the  thermo- 
meter for  terrestrial  radiation,  and  also  that  of  the  solar  thermometric 
excess.  The  signs  ^Zi*«  and  m/iw«  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  in 
each  case,  ».  e,^  the  variations  of  these  temperature  differences,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  respective  averages.  A  -h  sign  indicates  a  greater 
nocturnal  depression  (below  the  air  temperature)  than  the  averao-e,  or  a 
greater  excess  of  the  solar  thermometer  (above  the  air  temperature)  and 
vice  versd.  The  comparison  is  restricted  to  the  last  three  years,  for  which 
alone  we  have  comparable  observations  of  the"  nocturnal  radiation. 
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In  every  ease,  the  air  temperature  anomaly  has  the  opposite  sign  to 
that  of  the  nocturnal  depression,  indicating  tliat,  when  the  loss  of  heat  by 
nocturnal  radiation  is  less  than  usual,  the  mean  air  temperature  of  the 
month  (not  of  the  night  only)  is  above  the  average  ;  and  that  when  the 
nocturnal  radiation  is  greater  than  usual,  the  mean  air  temperature  is  below 
the  average  ;  and  this  action  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  varying  intensity 
of  solar  radiation. 

It  is  only  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  that  the  air 
temperature  shows,  distinctly,  the  predominant  influence  of  nocturnal 
radiation,  as  affected  by  cloud.  In  October,  solar  radiation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  evaporation  on  tlie  other,  seem  to  be  more  effectual  in  influ- 
encing the  air  temperature  than  the  variations  of  nocturnal  radiation  • 
and  thus,  an  excess  of  cloud  is  more  frequently  accompanied  with  a  nv^^SL- 
11 
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tive  than  a  positive  anomaly  of  air  temperature.  In  January,  the  two 
kinds  of  action  are  more  nearly  balanced.  This  conclusion  is  illustrated 
in  tlie  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  mean  results  of  the  six  Punjab 
stations  above  enumerated  in  the  five  years  1875-79. 
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In  any  discussion  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  temperature'  and 
modify  the  tennperature  anomaly  of  any  given  month  or  other  short  period, 
there  is  one  important  circumstance  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  al- 
though it  is  rarely  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions.  This 
is  the  temperature  of  the  ground.  It  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
observations  of  ground  temperature,  which  have  been  made  at  Calcutta 
during  the  last  two  years,  that  the  ground,  to  a  considerable  deptii,  serves 
as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  the  slow  emission  of  which  probably  exercises  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  lowest  air  stratum  ;  and 
this  will  be  more  especially  the  case  in  a  region  such  as  the  Punjab,  where 
(in  the  cold  season  more  particularly)  the  air  has  but  little  movement  of 
translation.  This  effect  becomes  apparent,  when  two  or  three  montiis,  in 
succession,  are  characterised  by  abnormal  dryness  or  its  opposite,  by  the 
gradual  exaggeration  of  the  temperature  anomaly,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  in  the  successive  months.  Of  this  phenomenon,  examples  have 
been  given  in  the  table  on  a  previous  page,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
June,  July,  and  August  1877,  and  March,  April,  and  May  1879,  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces  ;  and  many  others  may  be  noticed,  in  glancing 
through  the  tables  of  temperature  anomalies  in  the  annual  meteorolo:>;ical 
reports.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  same  modifying  influence,  may  proba- 
bly be  traced  in  a  large  measure,  the  fact  that  homonymous  months  may 
be  very  similarly  characterised  by  unusual  dryness  or  dampness  in  two  differ- 
ent years,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  temperature 
anomaly,  if  the  period  of  a  month  or  two  immediately  preceding  has  been 
of  a  different  character  in  the  two  years  compared.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  during  the  present  year  (1880),  which  will  be  duly 
noticed  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year. 

To  sum  up  the  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. At  all  times  of  the  year,  the  air  temperature  is  dependent,  1st, 
on  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  sunshine ;  2nd,  on  the  terrestrial  radi- 
ation, which  is  predominantly  active  as  a  cooling  action  only  at  night ;  and 
8rd,  on  the  evaporation  of  rain.  The  influence  of  cloud,  which  checks  both 
solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  is  such  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  rainfall, 
(which  varies  more  or  less  pari  passu  with  it),  to  lower  the  temperature 
from  February  to  October,  to  raise  it  in  November  and  December.  On  the 
mean  of  the  whole  year,  therefore,  cloud  and  rain  exercise  a  preponderating 
cooling  influence.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  agencies  is,  however, 
much  modiBed  by  the  condition  of  the  ground,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir  of 
heat,  and  thus  renders  the  temperature  of  any  moderate  period,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  period  preceding  it. 
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III  general,  and  with  but  few  and  temporary  exceptions,  the  pressure 
of  the  whole  of  India,  was,  throughout  the  year  1879,  as  persistently  below 
the  average,  as  it  bad  been  above  it  during  the  two  years  ending  with 
August  1878;  the  depression,  which  set  in  in  September  1878,  having  been 
almost  continuous  up  to,  at  least,  the  end  of  1879.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  and  opposite  anomaly,  this  condition  was  evidently  not  due  to 
the  reduced  density  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  except  pai'tially  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  For,  the  density  of  the  lowest  stratum,  and  therefore 
its  static  pressure,  was  above, the  average  in  March,  and,  in  most  caseS| 
from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  on  the  mean  of  the  whole  year,  the 
pressure  of  this  stratum  was  in  excess  ;  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  fact,  that  its  mean  temperature  was  below  the  average  ;  but  this  excess 
was  more  than  neutralised  by  the  deficiency  of  pressure  of  the  higher  strabi, 
and  the  total  pressure  was  in  defect  in  all  mouths,  excepting  July  and 
partially  in  March,  June,  September,  and  November.  Thus,  then,  we 
have,  in  1879,  conditions  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  obtaining  in  1877 
and  the  earlier  part  of  1878,  when  the  temperature  of  the  lower  stratum 
being  excessive,  was  accompanied  by  a  density  less  than  the  average ;  but 
tljis  anomaly  was  neutralised  and  outbalanced  by  the  excessive  pressure  of 
the  elevated  strata. 

Is  this  contrast  of  conditions  in  the  lower  and  higher  atmospheric 
strata,  thus  doubly  illustrated  in  the  barometric  features  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  a  law  of  general  incidence  ?  and  is  it  traceable  to  the  play  of 
physical  processes  which  accompany  these  abnormal  conditions  ?  There  are 
many  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  think  this  probable. 

I  must  premise  tha**  the  opposition  of  conditions,  the  coincidence  of  a 
decrease  in  the  density  of  the  higher  with  an  increase  in  that  of  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  vice  versd^  so  far  from  being  an  extraordinary 
feature  of  our  atmosphere,  is  one  of  regular  annual  occuiTence  in  India. 
In  Central  India,  May,  in  the  Nortii -Western  Provinces  either  May  or 
June,  (according  as  the  rains  begin  early  or  late),  is  the  hottest  mouth  in 
the  year.  The  first  fall  of  rain  brings  about  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature 
and  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  density  of  the  lower  air 
stratum  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  increase  of  density,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  total  pressure  of  the  atmospliere.  On  the  contrary, 
the  minimum  pressure  does  not  occur  until  some  weeks  later ;  and,  at  the 
hill-stutions,  from  4,500  to  7,000  feet,  above  the  plains,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  continues  falling  till  July.  Hence,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  static  pres- 
sure of  the  higher  strata,  which  compensates,  or  more  than  compensates, 
the  increased  density  of  the  lower.  The  following  data  serve  to  illustrate 
this : — 
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Temperature  of  lower  station, 

Pressure  of  lower  station,   ... 

Barometric  weight  of  inter- 

vening  air  stratum,    

Pressure  of  upper  station,  ... 


UOSHANOABAD  AXD  PaCH- 
MAHHI. 


May. 


92-7** 
28-676" 
2-34'^" 
26-335'' 


Juno. 


SSI** 
28-584" 
2-332" 
26-252" 


July. 


79  5*» 
28  592" 


ROORKEB  AND  ChAKRATA. 


May 


June. 


tO 


•r// 


2-367 


26-226" 


87  7 


28  754" 


rL/' 


6'545 


23-209" 


90-2** 
28-615" 
5-462" 
23153" 


July. 


84  b'* 
28-617" 
5-499" 
23-118" 


On  the  other  hand,  the  months  in  which  the  temperature  is  lowest  on 
the  plains,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  air,  on  the  average,  most  dense,  are 
December  and  January  ;  but  at  the  level  of  the  Himalayan  hill-stations 
Murree,  Chakrata,  Darjeeling,  &c.,  the  pressure  in  December  is  lower  than, 
in  November,  and  in  January  still  lower  ;  and  at  tliat  of  Leh  it  falls  from 
October  to  February,  in  which  month,  according  to  our  present  data, 
occurs  the  absolute  minimum  pressure  of  the  year.  These  facts  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  some  greater  elevation,  (perhaps  at  that  of 
the  Karakoram  plateau),  the  annual  oscillation  of  pressure  is  probably 
approximately  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  plains  of  India, 
the  maximum  occurring  when,  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  the  summer  mon- 
soon is  at  its  height ;  and  the  minimum  in  January  or  February. 

In  seeking  the  physical  explanation  of  these  changes,  it  may  be  postu- 
lated at  the  outset,  that  the  variations  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  whether  those  of  the  higher  or  lower  strata, 
are  mainly  due  to  variations  of  mean  temperature  ;  to  which,  indeed,  the 
influence  of  vai-iations  in  the  quantity  of  vapour  constituent,  (regarded  as 
replacing  dry  air  of  the  same  tension),  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  the  reduction  of  barometric  weight,  which  a 
column  of  air,  7,000  feet  high,  undergoes  from  January  to  July,  over  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  is  due  to  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  proportion  of  ^^, 
to  only  -5^,  consequent  on  the  replacement  of  dry  air  by  vapour  ;  and  the 
relative  importance  of  temperature  may  be  shown  more  in  detail  and  with 
more  direct  reference  to  the  present  discussion,  by  the  following  compari- 
son of  the  temperature  and  barometric  anomalies,  extracted  from  Tables  XI 
and  VIII  in  the  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  1879. 
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January 
February  , 
Mtirch    . . , 
April      , . . 
May   ..,, 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Chakrata  and 

ROUHREB 


6 
g 

ee 


o 


—  007 

—  019 
+  •011 

—  035 
—•044 


S  2i» 
c-g  S 

OS     M     O 

'I'  S  d 


055 
042 
031 
024. 
009 
+  •067 
+  •028 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+  2  0 
+  1-8 
-0-4 
+  36 
+  43 
-2-6 
— lo 
—20 


—2-6 
—  1-3 


Banikhst  and 
Baueillt. 


•c 

B 

o 
hi 


o 


—  010 

—  014 
+  007 

—  038 

—  048 
+  046 
+  •044 
+  030 
+  017 
+  •002 
+  •037 
+  •016 


g  g  p 


+  2-7 
+  1-6 
—0-4 
+  3  5 
+  6-4 
—1-6 

— r9 

—16 
—01 
—04 
—2-7 
—2-4 


Pachxahhi  axd 
Hoshaxgabad. 


■Si- 

B  S 


C  cs  5 
eS   ^    9 


&3 


—  002 
+  041 
+  •014 
—•021 

—  015 
+  •014 
+  •001 
+  014 
+  021 
+  •009 
+  •034 
+  024 


+  03 

+  0  9 

—17 

+  0  8 

+  0-7 

—18 

+  0-4 

—13 

—11 

—1-6 

—4-9 

—5  1 


Consideriug  the  character  of  the  data,  that  they  can  be  regarded,  at 
best,  as  affording  rough  approximations  to  the  mean  condition  of  the 
atmospheric  stratum  dealt  with,  as  regards  both  density  and  temperature, 
and  that  variations  of  superincumbent  pressure  and  humidity  are  entirely 
left  out  of  account,  the  opposite  march  of  temperature  and  density,  exhibited 
by  this  table,  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  affords  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  the  fundamental  postulate.  With  respect  to  the  higher  atmo- 
spheric strata,  direct  evidence  is  of  course  wanting ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  the  variations  of  temperature  therein,  are  at  least  as  influen- 
tial, relatively,  on  the  density,  as  in  the  lower  atmosphere  here  dealt  witii. 

If  these  views  be  admitted,  the  frequent  concurrence  of  a  diminished 
density  in  the  lower  strata  with  an  increased  density  of  the  higher,  and 
vice  versdy  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  temperature  of  the  higher  and 
lower  strata  tend  to  vary  at  opposite  directions,  the  one  being  in  excess 
when  the  other  is  in  defect ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  problem  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  the  processes  by  which  the  temperatures  of  the  lower 
and  higher  strata  are  respectively  influenced. 

The  conditions  which  principally  affect  variations  of  temperature  on 
the  land,  (in  India)  have  already  been  discussed.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  most  influential  of  these  are  the  presence  or  absence  of  cloud  and  the 
evaporation  of  rainfall.  That,  excepting  in  one  or  two  of  the  winter 
months,  an  increase  of  cloud  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  temperature, 
and,  at  all  seasons,  without  exception,  the  evaporation  of  rain  produces  a 
similar  effect.  But  the  effect  of  cloud  and  the  precipitation  of  rain,  on  the 
temperature  of  the  higher  atmospheric  strata,  must  be  of  precisely  the 
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opposite  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  condensation  of  the  vapour 
which  forms  them,  sets  free  a  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  retards  the  fall 
of  temperature,  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  every  ascending  current ; 
and  such  currents  exist  in  the  large  majority  of  rain  clouds,  if  not  in 
all ;  and,  secondly,  the  solar  radiation,  which  the  cloud  stratum  shuts  off 
from  the  earth,  must  he  partly  absorbed  in  the  evaporation  of  the  cloud 

surface. 

H«nce,  there  seems  to  be  much  probability,  that  the  temnerature  ano- 
malies of  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  general  rule,  are  of  the 
opposite  character  to  those  shown  by  our  land  observatories  at  low  levels ; 
but  if  so,  the  elevation  at  which  tliis  law  holds  good,  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  hill  observatories  of  the  Himalaya  afEord 
the  means  of  verifying  it. 


VII. — Description  of  a  rain-gauge  with  evapomeier^for  remote  and  seclude 
ed  stations.  By  H.  F.  Bla^fo&d,  F.  R.  S.,  Meteorological  Reporter 
to  the  Oovemment  of  India. 

(With  Plate  XV.) 
[Received  25th  March  1881.     Read  6th  April  1881.] 

In  the  autumn  of  1879,  I  received,  through  the  Government  of  India, 
a  description  and  sketch  of  a  rain-gauge  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutchins, 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Mysore,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  rainfall  at  remote  and  rarely  visited  stations,  such  as  in  certain  forest 
tracts,  and  other  places,  where  there  are  no  permanent  residci^s,  and  which 
can  be  visited  only  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
several  forms  of  rain-gauge  provided  with  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  fall,  but  these  are  expensive  at  the  outset,  and  if,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  mechanism  becomes  deranged,  the  gauge  must  as  a 
rule  be  sent  to  a  Presidency  town  or  some  large  Government  workshop  for 
repair ;  involving  further  expense  and  an  interruption  of  the  record,  at  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  it  is  most  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Hutchins'  idea  was  to  provide  a  gauge  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  the  rainfall  of  a  month  or  even  longer  period,  which  might  be  mea- 
sured on  periodical  visits  to  the  station  ;  and  since,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  must  always  (except  in  prolonged  wet  weather)  be  an  appreciable 
loss  by  evaporation,  he  proposed  to  use  an  evapometer  with  tlie  gauge, 
which  should  show  the  evaporation  in  the  intervals  of  the  measurement ; 
which  quantity,  being  added  to  the  rainfall  collected  and  measured,  would 
give  the  total  fall  in  the  interval. 
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The  instrumont  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutchins  consisted  of  two  cylindrical 
vessels  of  equal  size,  viz.,  8  inclies  diameter,  one  three  times  as  deep  as  the 
other,*  which  were  to  be  buried  side  by  side  in  the  ground.  The  deeper 
which  was  to  receive  the  rain,  was  surmounted  by  a  funnel  of  the  usual  char- 
acter, also  8  inches  in  diameter ;  having  a  smull  hole  at  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  rain  should  run  into  the  receiver.  The  other,  which  was  to 
serve  as  an  evapometer,  was  closed  by  a  conical  cover  with  a  small  bole  at 
the  apex  ;  and  over  this  was  supported  a  second  con*cal  cover  of  the  same 
diameter,  leaving  an  interspace  of  about  1  inch,  through  which  the  vapou^ 
might  difhise  and  escape  around  the  edges.  Both  were  to  be  padlocked,  to 
prevent  any  vitiation  of  the  results,  by  unlicensed  interference,  on  the  (>ait 
of  any  too  curious  enquirer. 

Before  having  the  instrument  constructed,  I  slightly  altered  the 
design,  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  outer  or  protecting  conical  cover  of  the 
evapometer,  and  surrounding  both  the  receiving  cylinders  with  a  second 
outer  cylinder,  in  order  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  more 
effectually  against  direct  heating  by  tlie  sun.  The  instrument,  thus  modi- 
fied, is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  ;  it  was  made  at  the  Mathe- 
matical Instrument  department  and  in  March  18^0  was  set  up  at  the  Alipore 
observatory ;  (buried  in  the  ground,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
5  inch  Symons  gauge,  which  serves  for  the  daily  measurement  of  the  rainfall. 

At  the  beginning,  4  inches  of  water,  as  measured  in  the  measure-glass, 
for  the  8-inch  gauge,  was  placed  in  the  evapometer,  and  an  equal  quantity 
in  the  receiver  of  the  gauge,  (in  order  to  provide  for  evaporation  in  antici- 
pation of  rain).  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  water  in  both  cylinders  %vas 
measured  ;  and  the  difference  taken  as  representing  the  rainfall  of  the 
period.  Fottr  inches  of  water  was  then  replaced  in  each  cylinder,  and  the 
instruments  were  closed  and  left  untouched  for  another  month. 

Thus  the  rainfall  collected  in  the  new  gauge  was  measured  once  a 
month  only,  while  that  in  the  smaller  Symon's  gauge  was  measured  daily ; 
and  as  this  comparison  wa*s  carried  on  throughout  the  rains  and  the  subse- 
quent fine  and  cold  season,  the  new  form  of  gauge  has  been  fairly  tested. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  ;  the  rain  of  both  gauges  having 
been  carefully  measured,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  measuring-glasses  verified 
by  weighment  of  their  contents.  The  small  corrections,  resulting  from 
the  verifications,  have  been  applied  to  the  figures  in  the  table. 

*  In  the  drawing  sont  one  was  20  inches  tlio  other  about  7  inches  in  height. 
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Comparative  table  of  the  rainfall  at  Alipore  observatory,  as  measured  daily 
in  a  5'inch  gauge,  and  monthly  in  an  S4nch  gauge  with  evapometer. 


Month. 


April 

May    • 

June 

July   

August 

September 

October •  •  .... 

November 

December 

January 

Total 


Actual  Measubbmbnt^ 
Monthly. 


Evapo- 
meter. 


Inches. 

308 
337 

3-68 
8-58 
3-74 
363 
3-70 
3-62 
361 
8-64 


Gauge. 


Inches. 

591 

8-90 

1870 

17-03 

17-18 

1695 

8-97 

8-96 

4-05 

390 


Differ, 
ence. 

Inches. 

2-83 

553 

1502 

13  45 

13  44 

13*32 

5-27 

0-34 

0-44 

0-26 


Inches. 

2-88 

5-63 

15-31 

13-71 

13-70 

13-57 

5-37 

0-35 

0-45 

0-26 


7123 


y  a 


3i 

O  9 


Inches. 

2-01 

4-88 

14  78 

13-46 

13-33 

1317 

511 

0  02 

015 


66  91 


a  i 

^0 


g 


Inches. 

+  0-87 
+  0-75 
+  0-53 
+  0  25 
+  0-37 
+  0-40 
+  0-26 
+  0-33 
+  0-80 
+  0-26 


+  4-32 


The  quantity  shown  by  the  new  g^uge  is  therefore  constantly  in 
excess ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  owing  to  the  evaporation 
from  the  eyapometer  being  greater  them  from  the  gauge.  Nevertheless 
for  a  rough  measurement  of  the  rainfall,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  instru- 
ment may  serve  fairly  enough  ;  and  I  think  that  one  or  two  slight  alterations 
may  very  much  improve  its  working. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  decrease  the  evaporation  in  the  evapometer  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  outer  cone,  and  a  few  trials  will  show  wliat 
dimensions  give  the  best  result. 


VIII. — On  some  Lepidopterous  Insects  belonging  to  the  Rhopalocerous 
Genera  Euripus  and  Penthema  from  India  and  Burmah.—By  J. 
Wood-Mason,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

[Received  5th  February  ;— Read  6th  April,  1881.] 
(With  Plates  III  &  IV.) 
1.     EUBIPUS  CONSIMILIS.     PI.  IV,  Fig.  3. 
Diadma  {Hestina)  eonsimilis,  Westwood,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  281,  note,  ? . 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  female  of  this  striking  species  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  the  past  year  in  the  Thoungyeen  forests,  British  Burmah,  by 
12 
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Captain  C.  T.  Bingbam  has  been  courteously  lent  to  me  by  my  frieud 
Captain  G.  F.  L.  Marshall  for  figuring  along  with  its  South-Iudlan 
representative. 

2.    EiTttiPUs  ooNsmiLiB,  var.  mebidioitalib.     PL  IV,  Fig.  2. 

S  .  Differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  markings  of  the  upper 
side  in  all  the  wings  straw-coloured  instead  of  pure  and  dazzling  white ; 
the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  long  streak  in  the  interno-median  space,  as  also 
the  streak  in  the  sutural  area,  of  the  anterior  wings  obsolete,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  short  streaks  at  the  apex  of  the  same  wings  as  prominent  as 
those  which  succeed  them ;  and  all  the  venation  of  the  posterior  wings 
much  more  broadly  dark -bordered,  with  the  black  patch  referred  to  in  the 
original  description  of  E.  eonsimilis  consequently  much  less  defined. 

All  the  wings  are  bright  carmine  at  their  insertion  on  the  under  side 
just  as  in  typical  JS.  eonsimilis. 

Hab.     Trevandrum,  Travancore,  South  India. 

Specimens  of  the  following  species  were  received  in  the  same  collec- 
tion with  the  preceding  : — Danais  grammica,  Boisd.  C  =  2).  ceyloniea^ 
Felder)  ;  Euplaa  core,  Cramer,  E.  ?  montana,  Felder  ;  Mycalesis  anoxias, 
Hewitson,  M.  junonia,  Butler ;  Melanitis  tristis  ?  Felder,  J£.  leda,  Linn. ; 
JBarantirrhcsa  Marshalli,  gen.  et  sp.  nov.,  W.-M. ;  Zipoetes*  saiiis.  Hew. ; 
Elymnias  caudata,  Butler  ;  Discophora  lepida,  Moore  ;  Cirrhockroa  lanka, 
Moore ;  Cynthia  erota,  Fabr.  ;  Messaras  erymanihis,  Drury,  var.  without 
spots  on  the  apical  black  of  the  anterior  wings ;  Neptis  varmona,  Moore ; 
Ahisara  prunosa,  Moore  ;  Lycaena  ethion,  Doubld.  and  Hew.,  X.  deeidea^ 
Hew. ;  Seolitantides  nyseus,  Gu^r.  ;  Myrina  atymnus,  Cr. ;  Fieris  rcmba^ 
Moore ;  Tacky ris  paulina,  Cr. ;  Eronia  Valeria^  var.  pingasa,  two  fine 
females ;  Hehomoia  glaucippe,  Linn.  ;  Jfapilio  eurypyius,  Linn.,  P.  anti* 
phates,  Cr.,  P.  aristolochiae,  Fabr.,  P.jophon,  Gray,  P.  dravidarum,  W.-M., 
a  fine  series  of  males,  P.  polymnestor,  Cr.,  and  Ornithoptera  pompeus,  var, 
minos,  Cr. 

8.     FeNTHEMA.  LISiBDii.  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  1. 

Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this  well-known  species  are  in 
the  Museum  from  the  Sikkim  Hills,  the  Naga  Hills,  and  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Khasi  Hills  (Sylbet). 

The  setose  clothing  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  wings  between  the 
median  and  submedian  veins  is  scanty  and  cretaceous-white  like  the  mark- 
ings. 

The  specimen  figured  is  a  male. 

•  *Ziboetei'  or  'Zipmiei  {Zifioirrit  vel  Zuro/nji),  not  'Zipaeti§\  nor  ^Zipmti^. 
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4.     Penthema.  da^blisa.     PI.  Ill,  Fig.  2. 

P.  darlita;  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1878,  p.  829,  ^  9. 

Both  sexes  of  this  distinct  species  were  described  bj  Mr.  Moore  from 
specimens  in  my  collection  obtained  in  April  at  Meetan  in  Upper  Tonasse- 
rim  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 

Two  specimens  of  the  male  out  of  many  captured  in  March  last  "by 
Captain  Bingham  in  the  Thoungyeen  forests  ha^e  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Captain  Marshall. 

This  species  also  differs  from  P.  lisardft  in  its  broader  wings,  a  charac- 
ter not  mentioned  by  Moore  in  his  description  of  the  species. 

The  scanty  setose  clothing  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  wings  is 
fuscous. 

6.    PsNTHEiCA.  Bti!raHA.ici,  n.  sp.,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  I. 

S  •  Differs  from  P.  darlisa  in  having  fully  the  basal  half  (including 
the  ^same  extent  of  the  abdomial  araa  in  the  posterior  wings)  of  all  the 
wings  devoid  of  markings,  the  submarginal  and  discal  series  of  spots  alone 
remaining  in  both  pairs  ;  these  two  series  of  spots  are  bluish-white  in  the 
anterior  wings  and  of  a  beautiful  straw-yellow  in  the  posterior  wings  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  of  the  same  colour,  size,  and  shape  as  in  P.  d'lrlisa  ;  but 
the  inner  of  the  latter  two  series  is  closer  to  the  outer ^  which  is  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  external  margin  of  the  wings.  The  wings  are 
all  also  somewhat  narrower  than  in  P.  darlisa^  thus  approaching  those 
of  the  typical  species ;  and  the  posterior  pair  are  furnished  on  the  basal 
half,  between  the  median  and  submedian  veins  and  in  the  discoidal  cell, 
with  a  thick  and  conspicuous  furry  clothing  of  rich  dark  fuscous  setae 
exactly  matching  the  dark  ground  colour  of  the  wings  and  the  abdomen 
of  the  insect  in  shade,  wh\i;h  setose  clothing  is  so  scantily  developed  as  to 
be  quite  inconspicuous  in  both  the  previously  described  species.  The 
whole  body,  too,  but  especially  the  abdomen,  is  much  darker- coloured  than 
in  either  of  them.  Shadowy  traces  of  the  lost  spots  are  faintly  discernible 
on  the  anterior  wings. 

Hab.     The   Thoungyeen   forests,    British    Burmah,   where   a   single 

specimen  was  obtained  in  March  last  by  Captain  Bingham,  after  wliora, 

at  Captain  Marshall's  suggestion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  it. 

Explanation  op  thb  Puitbs. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.     Pm^A^ma /t«arda,  Doubleday,  ^. 
Fig.  2.    Penthema  darlisa,  Moore,  ^ . 

Plaie  IV. 

Fig.  1.     Penthema  Binghamiy  n.  sp.,  ^ . 

Fig.  2.     Euripus  consimilis^  var.  fncridionalU^  f  . 

Fig.  3.     EuriptM  consimilis,  Weatword,  f  . 
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IX, — On  the  Voles  (Arvicola)  of  the  Himalayas,  Tibet,  and  Afghanistan. 

—By  W.  T.  Blanfohd,  F.  K.  S  ,  Ac. 

[Received  6ih  May  1881 ;  Read  Ut  June  1881.] 
(With  Plates  I  and  II.) 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  species  of  Arvicola  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  Himalayas  and  from  the  country  north  of  the  range  ;  and 
quite  recently  two  additional  forms  have  been  procured  from  the  same 
region,  and  two  others  have  been  found  in  the  collection  of  the  East-India 
Museum — one  from  the  Himalayas,  the  other  from  Afghanistan.  I  pro- 
pose in  the  present  paper  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  Himalayan,  Tibetan, 
and  Afghan  Voles  hitherto  described,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them. 
I  also  propose  to  describe  and  figure  the  molar  dentition  of  all  ayailable 
forms.  I  may  add  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  original 
specimens  of  all  the  species  described. 

There  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  kind  of  Arvieola  has 
hitherto  been  described  within  the  limits  of  the  Oriental  Region  proper*, 
the  forms  occurring  on  the  Himalayas  being  found  at  an  elevation  where 
there  is  either  an  intermingling  of  Oriental  and  Palsaarctic  types,  or  where 
the  latter  prevail — the  rodents,  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  plains  of 
India,  that  have  been  referred  to  the  genus  Anneola  being  really  true 
Murinse,  without  the  peculiar  dental  organization  of  the  Voles.  Such  is 
especially  the  case  with  Arvicola  hengalensis  and  A.  indiea  of  Gray  and 
Hardwicke*s  *  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology,*  both  of  these  forms  having 
been  shown  to  belong  to  the  Murine  genus  or  si^genus  Nesokiaf, 

The  earliest  description  of  a  Himalayan  Arvicola^  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  was  that  of  A,  roylei,  by  Dr.  Gray:(,  1842.     The  same  animal  was 

*  In  Blyth's  '  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  thd  Mnseum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,' 
Calcutta,  a  stuffed  skin  of  Arvieola  roylei  is  included,  and  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  Find  D&dun  Ehdn,  in  the  Punjab.  This  specimen  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Theobald  in  1853,  according  to  the  catalogue ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  reference 
is  given,  and  that  the  species  is  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  two  lists  of  spedmens 
from.  Find  D&dun  Khdn  and  other  places  presented  to  the  Society's  Mnseum  by  Mr. 
Theobald  in  1863  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1858,  xzii.  pp.  410,  580).  The  specimen  could  not  be 
found  lately,  when  a  search  was  made  for  it  at  my  request.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  that  either  the  identification  or  the  locality  is  open  to  grave  question,  and 
in  rejecting  the  evidence  as  for  the  present  in  need  of  confirmation. 

t  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  B.  1863,  zxzii.  p.  328  ;  Anderson,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1878,  zlviL  pt.  2, 
pp.  214,  221,  227. 

}  For  references  see  synonymy  of  species. 
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mentioned  at  p.  Ixviii  of  the  "  Memoir  on  the  Mammalogy  o£  the  Hima- 
layas/' by  W.  Ogiiby,  published  as  an  appendix  in  Royle*8  *  Illustrations 
of  the  Botany  &c.  of  the  Himalayas,'  and  the  dried  skin  was  said  to  be 
undistinguishable  from  that  of  A.  arvalis.  In  the  same  memoir,  on  the 
preceding  page  O^^^O'  another  short-tailed  rodent  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  by  Hodgson  and  Herbert,  and  supposed  to  be  a  Lemming.  The 
animals  noticed  were  doubtless  Arvicola,  no  Lemming  having  ever  been 
found  as  yet  in  the  Himalayan  area.  The  original  specimen  of  A,  roylei 
has  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  originally  procured  by 
Boyle,  it  is  said  from  Kashmir. 

The  next  notice  in  order  of  date  was  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who,  in  1849, 
recorded  the  occurrence  of  an  Arvicoline  animal  in  Sikkim.  For  this  form, 
which  he  considered  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  he  proposed  the  name  N'eodan 
sikimensis.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  the  genus  cannot  be  maintained 
as  distinct  from  Arvicola,  although  it  forms  a  well-marked  section,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dentition.  In  1863  Mr.  Blyth  proposed  a  third  genus 
FhaiomySj  for  a  species,  which  he  named  PA.  leucurus,  brought  by  Mr. 
Theobald  from  the  banks  of  the  Tsomoriri,  in  Western  Tibet.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  establishment  of  the  genus,  namely,  that  the  Tibetan  form 
is  more  robust  and  has  a  well-developed  thumb  and  nail  to  the  fore  foot, 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  comparison  of  an  abnormally  large  in- 
dividual with  but  one  or  two  species  of  Arvicola,  since  many  Voles  are 
equally  robust,  and  numerous  species  possess  a  well-marked  thumb  fur« 
nished  with  a  nail*.  The  specific  name  also,  having  been  preoccupied,  has 
been  changed  to  A,  hhfthi. 

The  three  species  thus  described  were  all  enumerated  in  Blyth 's 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  Museum  Asiatic  Society,'  published 
in  1863,  and  two  of  them  were  described  in  Jerdon's  '  Mammals  of  India.' 
The  third  species,  Fhaiomys  leucurua,  was  noticed  only,  not  described,  as 
the  trans-Himalayan  region  was  not  comprised  in  the  countries  the  animals 
of  which  were  included  by  Jerdon  in  his  fauna.  No  further  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  Arvicoline  animals  from  the  Himalayas  for  some 
years,  until,  in  1872,  A.  Milne-Edwards  described  a  new  species,  A.  tnelan- 
ogasteVy  brought  by  P6re  David  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalayan 

*  See  '  Scientific  Sesnlts  of  the  Second  Yarkand  Mission,'  Mammalia,  pp.  39 — 43. 
There  are  three  serious  misprints  on  p.  39.  The  first,  15  lines  from  the  bottom,  con- 
sists of  the  omission  of  the  words  "  of  the  thumb  "  after  "  ungual  phalanx."  The 
second  is  in  the  measurements  :  "  Do.  of  fore  foot  and  claws  "  should  he  "  Length  of 
fore  foot "  &c.;  as  it  stands  it  appears  to  be  the  breadth.  The  third  is  the  worst  of 
all :  I  wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  genus  Fhaiomf/t  be  retained,  the  correct  spelling 
is  Fhaomyt,  The  printer  has  made  nonsense  of  this  by  putting  Phaiomyn  in  both 
instanceB. 
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tract.  Another  form  was  procured  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  on  his  last  journey, 
when  attached  to  Sir  D.  Forsyth's  mission  to  Eastern  Turkestan.  This 
Vole  was  described  by  myself,  in  1875,  as  A,  stoliczkanus.  In  1878  I  re- 
ceived  from  my  friend  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  a  skin  and  skull  of  an  Arvicola  obtained  by  him  at  Marl  or  Murree, 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  Punjab.  On  comparing  this  specimen  with  the 
description  of  Arvicola  roylei^  I  found  considerable  similarity  but  there 
appeared  to  be  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  posterior  upper  molar 
teeth.  This  distinction  alone,  Iiowever,  I  thought  insufficient  withcAit 
further  comparison ;  and  I  therefore  waited  until  I  returned  to  England 
last  year,  when  I  compared  the  Murree  animal  (of  which,  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Wynne  had  procured  for  me  additional  specimens)  with  the  type  of 
A,  roylei,  and  ascertained  that  the  two  were  distinct.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Thomas  found  an  example  of  another  species  from  Kumaon  in  the 
specimens  of  the  East-India  Company's  Museum,  which  had  just  been 
made  over  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  Dr.  Scully  brought  several  skins 
and  spirit-specimens  of  yet  another  form  from  Gilgit.  All  these  forms 
appeart'd  to  be  undescribed.  One  more  skin  in  the  East- India  Company's 
collection,  procured  by  Griffith  in  Afghanistan,  aud  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  an  imperfect  specimen  of  Mus  meitada,  proved,  on  the  skull  being 
extracted,  to  be  an  Arvicola,  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite 
character  by  which,  judging  from  dried  skins,  this  form  can  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Mongolian  A.  mandarinus ;  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  fresh  specimens  may  show  the  existence  of  specific  dis- 
tinction, it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  propose  a  new  name  for  the 
Afghan  specimen  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  dried  skin. 

All  of  these  Voles  are  fairly  distinguishable  by  their  dentition,  and  all 
when  placed  together,  can  be  recognized  by  slight  differences  of  coloration, 
and  frequently  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ears,  feet,  toes,  or  tail ; 
but  in  descriptions  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  small  distinctions  of  colour 
due  to  different  shades  of  brown  more  or  less  mixed  with  grey,  black,  red, 
or  yellow. 

As  is  well  known,  the  genus  Arvicola  is  distributed  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Pakearctic  and  Nearctic  Begions,  and  comprises  many 
species.  The  classification  of  these  forms  has  proved  a  by  no  means  easy 
problem,  and  various  plans  have  been  proposed ;  the  best  known  and  sim- 
plest of  these  appears  to  be  that  of  Bias i us*,  some  form  of  which  has  been 
adopted  by  most  modern  writers.     This  system  depends  chiefly  on  the 

•  Miinchen,  Bull.  Akad.  1853,  col.  267;  Miinch.  Gel.  Anz.  xxxvii.  1853,  col.  105. 
Saugthiere  Deutschlands,  ,pp.  388 — 336  &c.  The  first  sketch  of  the  scheme  was  in 
Keyserling  and  Blasius  *  Wirbelthiore  Eoropa's  (1840),  p.  40. 
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characters  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  especially  on  the  namher  of  prisms, 
triangles,  or  spaces  on  the  crowns,  and  the  number  of  external  and  internal 
salient  angles  on  the  sides  of  each  tooth.  In  estimating  the  number  of 
prisms  or  spaces  (Schmelzschlingen),  those  on  different  sides  of  the  tooth 
are  counted  separately,  unless  they  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other ; 
whilst  in  estimating  the  salient  angles,  all  that  form  a  distinct  fold  on  the 
outside  of  the  tooth  are  enumerated,  although,  when  the  teeth  are  but 
little  worn,  such  angles  are  not  conspicuous  on  tlie  crown.  As  in  most 
other  systems  of  biological  definition,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute 
uniformity,  since  it  is  often  a  question  whether  the  spaces  on  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  enclosed  by  angles  on  opposite  sides  correspond  or  alternate,  and, 
consequently,  whether  they  are  to  be  counted  as  two  or  as  one.  An  in- 
stance is  afforded  by  the  lower  molar  teeth  of  A.  sikimensis  (see  Plate  I. 
fig.  A).  In  the  first  tooth  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  number  of 
spaces  or  prisms  should  be  counted  as  7,  8,  or  9,  the  latter  number,  bow- 
ever,  woijd  best  agree  with  the  general  practice ;  but  in  the  hindmost  lower 
molar  we  might  by  this  plan  count  5  prisms,  whereas,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  plan,  the  number  is  but  3.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  some  writers 
enter  into  details  on  the  construction  of  the  separate  teeth*,  but  this 
makes  the  description  rather  long. 

In  counting  the  external  and  internal  angles  also,  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  say  whether  a  mere  convexity,  that  does  not  form  a  distinct 
angle,  or  a  comparatively  rudimentary  fold,  such  as  is  frequently  found  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  lower  molar,  should  be  included  or  not ; 
and  there  are  sometimes  individual  variations  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
species.     Good  figures  are  the  only  safeguards  against  misunderstanding. 

The  European  forms  are  thus  divided  by  Blasius : — 

I.     Molars  furnished  ivith  roots  in  the  adult  animal. 

A.  Htptjd^us,  Illig. 

First  lower  molar  with  7  spaces,  4  outer  and  5  inner  angles ;  second  lower 
molar  with  3  divided  spaces  and  3  internal  and  external  angles ;  second 
upper  molar  with  4  spaces,  3  outer  and  2  inner  angles.  The  inter- 
parietal bone  throtlghout  the  whole  breadth  of  its  hinder  margin 
raised  in  a  flat  convexity,  a  pointed  projection  in  the  middle  of  the 
bone  in  front,  and  a  long  gradually  diminishing  point  on  each  side. 
The  European  forms  are  A,  glareolus  and  A.  rutilus. 

II.    Molars  rootless. 

B.  Paludicola.. 

First  lower  molar  with  7  spaces,  4  outer  and  5  inner  angles ;  second  lower 
molar  with  5  simple  spaces  and  3  internal  and  external  angles ;   second 

*  For  instance,  Coues  and  Alien,   ^  Monograph  of  North- American  Rodentia,' 
MuridiSy  genus  Arvicola. 
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upper  molar  with  4  spaoes,  8  outer  and  2  inner  angles.  Interparietal 
bone  with  the  binder  edge  raised  in  the  middle,  concave  towards  the 
sides,  with  a  projecting  point  in  the  middle  in  front,  oblique! j  trun- 
cated on  the  sides,  and  terminating  in  long  points  projecting  outwards 
and  backwards.  Dorsal  surface  of  body  grey  of  various  shades  to 
brownish  black. 

This  comprises  A,  amphthiui,  A,  nivalis^  A,  rattieepB^  and  A.  hrandti. 

0.  Aqbicola. 
First  lower  molar  with  9  spaces,  5  outer  and  6  inner  angles ;  second  upper 
molar  with  5  spaces,  and  3  angles  both  inside  and  outside ;  second 
lower  molar  with  5  spaces  and  3  angles  on  each  side.  The  inter- 
parietal elevated  into  a  flat  convexity  along  the  whole  width  of  the 
hinder  margin,  produced  into  an  angle  in  front,  and  cut  off  almost  at 
a  right  angle  at  the  sides.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  dark 
blackish,  brownish  grey.  ^ 

The  only  European  form  is  A,  agrestik, 

D.  ASTICOLA. 

First  lower  molar  with  9  spaces,  5  outer  and  6  inner  angles ;  second  upper 
molar  with  4  spaces,  3  outer  and  2  inner  angles ;  second  lower  molar 
with  5  simple  spaces  and  3  angles,  both  outside  and  inside.     Inter- 
parietal convexly  swollen  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hinder 
margin,  produced  in  front  into  a  middle  point,  attenuate  at  the  sides 
and  sharply  truncate,  with  a  short  oblique  pointed  projection  directed 
outwards  and  backwards.     Dorsal  surface  grey  of  various  shades. 
This,  the  typical  form,  is  again  divided  into : — the  Long-eared  Voles, 
Arvicola — with  8  mamrosB  (4  on  the  breast,  4  on  the  groin),  the  planta 
with  6  distinctly  separate  roundish  tubercles,  the  ear  projecting  beyond 
the  fur,  and  the  eye  rather  large ;  and  the  Short-eared  Voles,  M%erotu9 — 
with  only  4  mammeB,  all  on  the  groin,  the  planta  with  4  tubercles,  ears 
concealed  by  the  fur,  and  eye  very  small.   The  first  comprises  the  European 
A»  campestris  and  A.  arvalis  and  several  Asiatic  species,  such  as  A,  soeialU, 
A.  sasatiliSf  and  A.  gregalis ;  the  second  A,  suhterraneus  and  A,  saviu 

The  American  species  have  been  similarly  classified  by  Baird*  and 
Couesf.  The  only  European  section  said  to  be  represented  in  America  is 
the  JSypudaus  of  Keyserling  and  Blasius];,  for  which,  as  it  is  not  the 
original  Hypudaus  of  Illiger§,  Coues  has  proposed  the  name  Evotomys. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  name  must  be  adopted  for  the  section  of 

«  Mammals  of  North  America,  pp.  509-553  (1857). 

t  Monograph  of  North- American  Rodentia,  pp.  152  &c.  (1877). 

J  Wirbclthiere  Europa's,  p.  34. 

{  Prod.  Syst.  Mam.  Av.  p.  87. 
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Arvieola  with  rooted  molars  in  the  adult  state.  By  both  Baird  and  Couea 
Mvotomys  and  Sypudawt  are  classed  as  a  distinct  genus.  The  true  Arvieola 
of  North  America  are  divided  into  four  8ubg6nera.  As  none  of  these  are 
Himalayan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them  more  fully.  One  of  these 
sections  {Hemiotomys  of  Baird,  Myonomes  of  Coues),  like  the  European 
Ayricola  and  the  Himalayan  Neodon,  has  3  salient  angles  on  the  inside  of 
the  second  upper  molar ;  but  it  has  a  7 -spaced  first  lower  molar  with  but 
4  outer  and  5  inner  angles,  instead  of  a  9*spaced  tooth  with  5  outer  and 
6  inner  angles. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  forms.  None,  so 
far  as  1  know,  have  rooted  molars.  1  have  not  been  able  to  examine  all 
the  species ;  but  as*  there  are  no  roots  to  the  molars  of  A,  sikimensis,  A. 
wynnei,  A.  hlythij  A,  hlanfordi,  or  A,  stracheyiy  1  think  it  improbable  that 
the  allied  forms  should  exhibit  so  remarkable  a  character.  All  but  two 
A.  sikimensis  and  A,  melanogaster,  have  the  firat  lower  molar,  as  in 
Blasius'^s  section  Faludicola  (and  as  in  ITypudaus  or  JEvotomys),  with  7 
prismatic  spaces,  and  normally  with  4  outer  and  5  inner  angles,  a  fifth 
more  or  less  rudimentary  outer  angle  in  front  being  present  in  some  forms. 
The  second  lower  and  the  second  upper  molar  have  also  the  same  structure 
as  the  corresponding  teeth  in  European  forms  of  Paludicola — the  circum- 
stance that  in  some  forms  there  are  but  8  double  spaces  in  the  second  lower 
molar  instead  of  5  simple  prisms  being,  in  fact,  of  no  structural  importance 
since  the  difference  depends  on  whether  the  angles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tooth  correspond  or  alternate ;  and  there  is  every  possible  gradation  between 
one  condition  and  the  other.  The  Himalayan  species,  with  7-spaced  an- 
terior lower  molars,  however,  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  the  structure 
of  the  hinder  upper  molar.  In  A.  stoliczkanus^  A,  stracheyi,  A.  roylei^  A, 
hlanfordi,  and  A.  wynnei  this  tooth  terminates  in  a  narrow  elongate  lobe,, 
produced  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  row  of  teeth,  and  posteriorly 
destitute  of  salient  angles ;  whilst  in  A,  hlythi  and  in  A.  mandarinus  {?} 
the  last  upper  molar  terminates,  as  in  A,  ampkibius  and  its  allies,  in  a 
crescent  or  transverse  lobe,  wifch  a  well-marked  internal  salient  angle. 
The  latter  two  species  appear  to  belong  to  the  European  section  Paludi" 
cola  ;  for  the  former  I  venture  to  propose  a  new  section,  Alticola^  of  which 
A.  stoliczkanus  may  be  considered  the  type.  In  this  form  and  in  the 
nearly  allied  A,  stracheyi  the  structure  of  the  last  tooth  is  so  peculiar  that 
they  certainly  deserve  distinction.  There  are  two  small  external  angles 
anteriorly  and  two  posteriorly,  the  two  pairs  being  separated  by  a  deep 
sinus,  and  there  are  but  two  interior  angles,  both,  however,  much  stronger 
than  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth.  These  two  typical  forms  of 
Alticola,  moreover,  are  well  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  absence 
of  any  claw  to  the  thumb.  Of  the  other  three  forms  A,  wynnei  is  distin- 
13 
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guished  by  having  on  the  upper  molar  two  well-marked  external  and  two 
equally  strong  internal  angles  on  the  front  part  of  the  tooth,  and  a  third 
rounded  external  angle  on  the  posterior  lobe ;  whilst  in  A.  roylei  and 
A,  hlanfordi  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  structure  of  A.  stoliezkanm, 
but  there  are  three  internal  angles  on  the  last  upper  molar. 

A.  sikimensis  and  A.  melanoga^ter  differ  from  the  other  Himalayan 
forms,  firstly  by  having  a  longer  first  lower  molar  with,  normally,  9  spaces, 
though  there  are  fewer  in  A.  melanogastery  owing  to  some  of  the  angles 
on  opposite  sides  corresponding ;  secondly,  in  both  the  first  and  second 
upper  molars  having  an  additional  internal  angle  posteriorly.  In  the 
characters  of  the  first  lower  and  second  upper  molars,  A.  sikimenfU  agrees 
with  the  European  A,  agrestis,  the  type  of  the  subgenus  Agricola  of 
Blasius,  and  the  second  upper  molar  is  similar  to  that  in  the  American 
subgenus  Myonomes  of  Coues  (type  A.  riparius),  of  which  the  first  lower 
molar  has  but  7  prismatic  spaces ;  but  the  first  upper  molar  in  A.  tiki- 
mensis  is  different  from  that  in  any  known  European  or  American  form, 
though,  as  will  presently  be  noticed,  there  is  a  Western- Asiatic  species 
with  somewhat  similar  dentition  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
distinction  was  observed  by  Hodgson ;  it  was  noticed  by  Jerdon,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  character  upon  which  Hodgson's  genus 
Neodon  was  founded.  Another  peculiarity  of  A,  aikimensis,  also  mention- 
ed by  the  same  naturalists,  is  that  the  posterior  lower  molars  are  scarcely 
narrower  than  the  preceding  tooth.  In  most  species  of  Arvicola  there  is 
a  much  greater  diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  lower  molars  posteriorfy. 

Although  I  fully  admit  the  value  of  the  distinction,  I  fail  to  see  that 
the  presence  of  this  additional  angle  in  the  first  upper  molar  of  A.  siki- 
mensis  proves  that  that  species  is  generically  distinct  from  A.  agrestit 
(Agricola).  The  difference  appears  to  me  of  the  same  value*  as  that 
between  A.  agrestis,  for  instance,  and  A.  arvalis ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
tinction is  merely  sectional  or  subgeneric.  I  consequently  consider  Neodon 
a  section  or  subgenus  of  Arvicola, 

The  species  from  Moupin,  in  Eastern  Tibet,  called  A.  melanogatter  by 
A.  Milne-Edwards,  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  dentition  owing  to  so  many 

*  In  the  'Scientific  Results  of  the  Second  Yarkand  Mission,'  Mammalia,  p.  41, 
footnoto,  I  remarked  that  the  additional  prism  on  the  last  upper  molar  of  A.  saxatiiii 
and  A.  brandti  appeared  to  he  quite  as  important  as  the  presence  of  one  ridge  more, 
than  in  other  species,  on  the  first  upper  molar  of  A.  aikimensis.  After  a  more  exten- 
sive study  of  the  genus  than  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  in  Calcutta,  I  prefer  to 
modify  this  view.  The  last  upper  molar  in  Arvicola  appears  to  be  more  variable  than 
the  first,  and  differences  in  the  latter  tooth  appear  therefore  more  important  for  pur- 
poses of  classification  than  similar  characters  in  the  former.  At  the  same  time,  I  see 
no  reason  to  alter  the  view  I  then  expressed  that  such  differences  are  not  of  generic 
value. 
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of  the  angles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  molars  corresponding  and  the 
spaces  on  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  being  consequently  double  or  diamond- 
shaped  instead  of  triangular,  and  their  number  necessarily  smaller.  The 
number  of  internal  and  external  angles  in  the  first  and  second  upper  molars 
is  however,  the  same  as  in  A.  sikimensiSf  and  the  species  may  therefore, 
for  the  present,  be  assigned  to  the  same  section. 

The  Western -Asiatic  form  above  referred  to  as  resembling  Neodon  in 
its  dentition  is  A,  guentheri,  Danford  and  Alston*,  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  posterior  inner  angles  on  the  first  and  second  upper  molars,  judging 
from  the  figure  given,  are  less  developed  than  in  A.  sikimensis  (but  still 
they  exist),  and  all  the  molar  teeth,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  are 
Yery  similar  to  those  in  the  Sikkim  species.  Externally  A,  guentheri  is 
very  different,  as  it  has  but  a  rudimentary  thumb  without  any  claw,  a 
much  shorter  tail,  different  coloration^  &c. 

The  following  table   will   show  how   the   species  of  Himalayan  and 

Tibetan  Voles  hitherto  described  may  be  distinguished  by  the  characters 

of  their  teeth : — 

I.  The  anterior  Upper  molar  has  3  angles  inside  and  3  outside ; 
the  second  2  inside  and  3  outside.  The  anterior  lower 
molar  has  normally  7  spaces. 

A.  The  posterior  upper  molar  terminates  behind  in  a  narrow 

process,  prolonged  backwards  in  the  line  of  the  jaw. — 
Alticola. 

a.  The  posterior  upper  molar  has  two  strong  internal  angles 

and  four  weak  outer  angles,  the  two  anterior  of  the 
latter  widely  separated  from  the  two  posterior. 
a.  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  last  upper  molar  behind  the 
second  inner  angle  is  much  less  than  half  the  length 

of  the  tooth I,  A,  ttoliexkanus. 

0.  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  last  upper  molar  behind  the 

second  inner  angle  is  half  the  length  of  the  tooth 2,  A.  ttraeheyi, 

h.  The  posterior  upper  molar  has  2  internal  and  3  external 

angles  d.  A  wynwfi. 

c.  The  posterior  upper  molar  has  3  angles  on  each  side. 
a.  In  the  anterior  lower  molar  the  first  inner  angle  is 

behind  (proximal  to)  the  first  outer    4.  A.  roylei. 

/B.  In  the  anterior  lower  molar  the  first  inner  angle  is  in 
front  of  (distal  to)  the  first  outer    6.  A,  hlanfordi. 

B.  The  posterior  upper  .molar  does  not  terminate  behind  in  a 

naiprow  process  prolonged  backward  in  the  line  of  the 
jaw. — Paludicola. 
«.  The  posterior  upper  molar  has  3  external  angles,  and  the 

first  lower  molar  4 t 6-  ^' t^lythi 

b.  The  posterior  upper  molar  has  4  external  angles,  and  the 

first  lower  molar  6 ..l.A.mandarinu$f 

•  P.  Z.  8.  1880,  p.  62,  pi,  V. 
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II.  The  anterior  upper  molar  has  4  angles  inside  and  3  outside ; 
the  second  3  inside  and  8  outside  ;  the  anterior  lower  molar 
has  normally  9  spaces. — Neodon. 

A.  The  posterior  inner  angle  in  the  two  anterior  upper  molars 

is  weaker  than  the  other  inner  angles  of  the  same  tooth ; 
the  last  upper  molar  ends  with  an  internal  projecting 
spur;  the  first  lower  molar  has  6  well-marked  angles 
inside  .•••••.•«•••*••••••.• ••• • .....••••• ....•••.«.  8«  jL*  nkiHuntUk 

B.  The  posterior  inner  angle  in  hoth  the  anterior  upper  molars 

is  usually  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  others ;  the  last 
upper  molar,  as  a  rule,  does  not  terminate  with  an  inter- 
nal spur ;  the  first  lower  molar  has  5  well-marked  angles 

inside    •  •  • « •  •  9.  A  meltmogaUtr. 

K.B.  The  differences  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  last  two  species  are  not  constant) 
and  the  distinction  of  the  species  depends  on  external  characters. 

In  the  next  table  an  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  the  forms  bj 
external  characters : — 

I.  Thumh  rudimentary  and  clawless. 

Colour  light  ferruginous  hrown 1.  ^.  $toKcxhuiat, 

Colour  light  hrown,  with  a  grey  tinge  2,  A,  Hraeheyi, 

II.  Thumb  with  a  small  claw. 

A.  Ears  short,  not  projecting  beyond  the  fur. 

Colour  dark  rich  brown,  lower  parts  light  brown   • .  •  •  Z.  A,  wffimei. 
Colour  yellowish  brown,  with  a  rufous  tinge ;  lower 

parts  buff 4.  ^.  rwfUi, 

Colour  earthy  brown;  lower  parts  whitish 6.  ^.  hljfihi. 

Colour  light  greyish  rufescent  brown  (isabelline);  lower 

parts  white • *J,A,  mandarinut; 

B.  Ears  projecting  beyond  the  fur. 

a.  Ears  only  piojecting  by  about  one  third  of  their  length. 
Colour  dark  yellowish  or  rufous -brown ;   underparts 
slaty  grey ;  hind  foot  ^  inch,  ear  less  than  f  inch  long  9.  A.  melanoga$t«r 
i.  Ears  projecting  by  fully  half  their  length. 

Colour  dark  yellowish  brown ;  lower  parts  slaty  grey  ; 
hind  foot  f  inch,  ears  fully  ^  inch  long ;  tail  one 

third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body , . . .  8.  ^.  nkim«rui$» 

Colour  light  greyish  rufescent  brown;  ears  nearly 
I  inch  long;  tail  half  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body ,  5.  ^.  hlanfirH, 

Section  I.  Ai/ticola.. 

The  first  lower  molar  with,  normally,  7  spaces,  4  or  5  external  and  5  inter- 
nal angles ;  the  first  upper  molar  with  5  spaces,  3  inner  and  3  outer 
angles ;  the  second  with  4  spaces,  3  outer  and  2  inner  angles ;  the 
third  terminating  in  an  elongate  lobe,  produced  backwards  in  the  line 
of  the  jaw. 
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1.  Arvioola  stoliozkanus. 
Arvicola  Btoliczkanus,   W,  Blanford,  J,  A.  8.  B  1875,  xliv.  pt.  2,  p.  107 ; 
Scient.  Bes.  Second  Tarkand  Misa.,  Mamm,  1879,  p.  42,  pi.  viii.  fig.  1, 
^pl.  X  h,  fig.  2. 

Colour  bright  ferruginous  brown  above*,  white  below,  the  two  colours 
sharply  divided ;  feet  and  tail  white. 

Fur  soft,  rather  woolly,  dark  leaden  grey  at  the  base,  the  terminal 
fourth  on  the  back  rufous-white,  tipped  with  darker  rufous,  numerous 
rather  longer  hairs  with  dark  rufous-brown  tips  being  intermixed. 

Uars  small,  completely  concealed  by  the  fur,  covered  with  short  bright 
rufous  hair  towards  the  margin  inside,  and  with  longer  and  paler  hair 
outside. 

Feet  small ;  claws  long,  compressed,  much  concealed  by  long  white 
hairs ;  thumb  quite  rudimentary  and  clawless.  Tarsus  hairy  below,  and 
with  a  few  hairs  between  the  pads  of  the  toes. 

Tail  short,  apparently  about  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  head  and  body 
together,  covered  with  stiff  f ulvescent  white  hair,  which  extend  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  end. 

inches. 

Length  of  head  and  body  ••.«•• •  •  •     40 

„  tail  without  hairs •  •     I'O 

„  tarsus  and  hind  foot  with  claws    •  •     0*7 

„  skull 1-16 

The  description  and  measurements  are  from  dried  skins. 
The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth  : — 
Upper  molar  i,  5  spaces,  3  external  and  3  internal  angles. 
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The  hinder  upper  molar  has  two  strong  salient  angles  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  inner  side ;  on  the  outer  side  there  are  anteriorly  two  weak 
angles  rather  close  together,  then  a  deep  sinus  or  emargination  opposite 
to  the  second  inner  angle,  and  behind  this  the  tooth  terminates  in  a  narrow 
elongate  process  with  two  slight  projecting  angles  on  the  external  side 
only,  none  on  the  inside.  This  process  behind  the  second  inner  angle  is 
much  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  tooth. 

The  only  two  specimens  of  this  species  hitherto  examined  are  from 
the  high  plateaus  of  Northern  Ladak  (Western  Tibet). 

*  In  the  figure  given  in  the  'Scientiflo  Results  of  the  Second  Yaikand  Mission 
ttie  colour  is  too  doU  and  brown :  it  should  be  more  rufous. 
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2.     Arvicola  stracheyi.     (Teeth,  Plate  I.  fig.  C.) 

Arvicola  stracheji,  Oldjleld  Thomas^  Ann,  Sf  Mag,  Nat.  Hist,  Oct. 
1880,  ser.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  332. 

Colour  light  brown,  with  a  grey  tinge  above,  white  below ;  forehead 
rather  dusky ;  feet  and  tail  white. 

Fur  soft,  long,  slaty  grey  at  the  base  ;  on  the  back  there  is  a  pale 
whitish  band  on  the  hairs,  a  little  way  from  the  skin  (this  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  individual  peculianty  or  due  to  season,  only  one  specimen  being  known) 
the  first  and  third  fourths  of  the  length  being  slaty  grey  and  the  terminal 
fourth  brownish  yellow,  some  hairs  with  black  tips  being  interspersed. 
On  the  lower  parts  the  basal  half  of  the  hairs  is  grey,  the  terminal  half 
white. 

Ears  small,  not  projecting  beyond  the  fur  and  thickly  covered  inside 
and  out  with  moderately  long  hair. 

Feet  of  moderate  size ;  claws  pale,  overhung  with  hairs  ;  thumb  quite 
rudimentary  and  clawless ;  fourth  toe  in  the  fore  foot  slightly  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  third  longer  than  the  fourth  by  about  the  same  differ- 
ence. In  the  hind  foot  the  second  and  fourth  toes  are  nearly  equal,  third 
very  little  longer.     Tarsus  hairy  below. 

Tail  short  ( vertebrae  preserved),  apparently  not  more  than  one  fifth 
the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  covered  with  white  hairs,  which  extend 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  end. 

inchefl. 

Length  of  head  and  body    . ,  •  •  • 37 

„         tail  without  hairs 0*7 

„        tarsus  and  hind  foot  without  claws. . .     0  65 

The  descnption  and  measurements  are  from  a  single  dried  skin 
brought  by  Capt.  (now  Lieut.-Gen.)  R.  Strachey  from  Kumaon,  and 
presented  to  the  East- India  Museum,  where  it  was  entered  in  the 
.Catalogue  as  Gricetue  eongarus.  When  the  zoological  specimens  of  the 
East-India  were  incorporated  in  the  British  Museum,  the  skull  was  ex. 
tracted  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  real  nature  of  the  animal  recognized. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth  : — 
Upper  molar  i,  5  spaces,  3  external  and  3  internal  angles. 
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The  hinder  upper  molar  much  resembles  that  of  A,  stoliczkanus^  and 
like  the  latter,  has  two  strong  salient  angles  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
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inner  side  followed  by  the  straight  inner  edge  of  the  long  posterior  lobe. 
On  the  outer  side  there  are,  anteriorly,  two  weak  angles  rather  close  to- 
gether, then  a  deep  sinus  opposite  to  the  second  inner  angle,  and  behind 
this  the  tooth  terminates  in  a  narrow  elongate  process  with  two  slight 
angles  on  the  outer  side  only ;  none  inside.  This  process,  behind  the 
second  inner  angle,  is  half  the  length  of  the  tooth. 

lu  the  first  lower  molar  the  anterior  inner  and  outer  angles  are  almost 
rudimentary  on  the  crown,  but  they  form  distinct  folds  on  the  sides  of  the 
tooth*.  The  first  three  spaces  in  this  tooth  are  confluent,  the  first  two 
especially  are  scarcely  separable.  The^same  is  the  case  with  the  first  and 
second  spaces  in  the  second  lower  molar,  and  with  the  second  and  third 
spaces  in  the  third ;  in  the  latter  case  the  two  are  just  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable to  be  counted  apart. 

8.     Arvicola  wynnei.     (Teeth,  Plate  I,  fig.  B.) 

Arvicola  wynnei,  W.  Blanford,  J,  A,  8.  B.  1880,  Vol.  XLIX,  Pt.  II, 
p.  244. 

Colour  above  dark  rich  brown,  with  a  slight  greyish  tingef ;  head 
rufescent ;  lower  parts  pale  brown ;  tail  the  same  colour  as  the  back ;  feet 
covered  with  brown  hairs  above,  soles  pale. 

Fur  very  soft ;  hairs  very  dark  leaden  grey,  nearly  black  at  the  base, 
and  for  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  their  length  on  the  back,  the  tips 
being  rufous-brown  in  general,  some  more  or  less  grey  j  the  terminal  por- 
tion on  the  lower  parts  pale  brown.  No  longer  hairs  on  the  back  ;  a  few 
scarcely  exceeding  the  rest  of  the  fur,  on  the  rump.  The  length  of  the 
hair  on  the  back  in  skins  collected  in  the  summer  and  autumn  is  half  an 
inch  or  rather  less. 

Ears  short  and  rounded,  completely  concealed  by  the  fur,  thinly  clad 
with  long  hair  on  the  external  surface,  and  with  short  brown  hair  on  the 
inside  towards  the  border ;  a  tuft  of  long  bair  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
inner  surface. 

Whiskers  brown,  the  lower  greyish,  the  longest  reaching  the  ear. 

Feet  moderate  ;  fore  feet  rather  large  ;  claws  long,  compressed,  white, 
not  overhung  with  long  hairs.  Thumb  of  fore  foot  short,  with  a  short 
compressed  claw  ;  the  middle  toe  exceeds  the  fourth  by  about  half  the 
length  of  the  terminal  phalanx  ;  the  fourth  is  scarcely  longer  than  the 
second,  which  extends  by  about  the  length  of  its  last  phalanx  beyond  the 
fifth.     In  the  hind  foot  the  third  toe  is  very  little  longer  than  the  second, 

*  They  are  not  counted  in  the  original  description  ;  but  I  think  that  similar  folds 
should  be  noticed,  and  they  appear  to  be  included  by  Blasius. 

t  In  one  specimen  preserved  in  spirits  the  griiyish  tinge  is  wanting,  and  the 
colour  above  dark  chestnut. 
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'which,  again,  is  hut  little  longer  than  the  fourth.     This  exceeds  the  fifth 
by  more  than  the  length  of  its  last  phalanx,  and  the  fifth  is  longer  tha^ 
the  first  by  about  half  the  same  length.     There  are  five  pads  or  tubercles 
beneath  the  fore  foot ;  the  two  hinder  the   largest,  opposite  to  each  other 
and  to  the  base  of  the  thumb  ;  the  three  distal  pads  small,  and  arranged 
in  a  triangle  at  the  base  of  the  toes.     On  the  sole  of  the  hind  foot  there 
are  also  five  tubercles — two  in  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
middle  toe,  another  pair  at  the  base  of  the  two  outer  toes,  the  outer  nearer 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  foot  than  the  inner,  and  the  fifth  at  the  pax>xi- 
mal  extremity  of  the  naked  sole,  an^  about  as  far  behind  that  at  the  base 
of  the  fifth  toe  as  the  latter  is  from  the  pair  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toe. 
Lower  portion  of  tarsus  hairy. 

Tail  between  one  third  and  one  fourth  the  length  of  the   head  and 
body,  almost  cylindrical,  diminishing  but  little  in  thickness  towards  the 
end,  clothed  with  long  hair  at  the  base,  and  with  short  brown  hair  through- 
out the  terminal  three  quarters  of  its  length.     The  hairs  only  project  one 
eighth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Tlie  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  specimens,  both  adult  males, 
in  spirit* : — 

in.  in. 

Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  vent    ••••••••     4  75       35 

Tail  from  vent  (hair  at  end  not  included)  ••••••.•••     1'35       1*2 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice • 0*25       0  26 

Breadth  of  ditto 025       0*26 

Length  of  fore  foot  without  claws    0*4         0  4 

„  hind  foot  and  tarsus  without  claws     0*7         0*7 

„  claw  of  middle  toe 0*11      0*  13 

The  incisors  are  deep  orange.     The  following  are  the  characters  of  the 

molars : — 

Upper  molar    i,  5  spaces,  3  external  and  8  internal  angles. 

99  »  ^h   ^  >»  "  »  »       ^  l>  99 

>y  >»       I^I|  4  „         O  II  »y      ^  ))  »> 

Lower  molar  i,  7       „      4        „         „    6        „  „ 

>9  »  ^1   '^  »  «'  >>  »       **  M  *  W 

»>  »         I^^»  **  »  •'  »  M        ^  »  » 

The  two  anterior  upper  molars  resemble  those  in  all  other  Himalayan 
Arvicola  except  A.  sikimensis  and  S,  melanogaster^  and  in  the  majority 
of  European  and  American  forms.  The  hinder  upper  molar  has  two  small 
salient  angles  on  the  outer  side  in  front,  much  closer  together  and  smaller 
than  the  two  inner  angles.     Behind  the  second  outer  angle  there  is  a  sinus, 

*  Spirit-specimons  always  measure  rather  less  in  the  length  of  the  body  and  ears 
than  freshly -killed  animals. 
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a  very  little  deeper  and  somewhat  broader  than  that  between  the  first  and 
second.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  tooth  is  a  nearly  oval  longitudinal 
lobe,  forming  rather  more  than  one  third  the  length,  more  prominent 
externally  than  internally,  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  third  external  angle,  but 
not  sufficiently  prominent  on  the  inner  side  to  form  a  third  inner  saliency. 
The  spaces  or  prisms  of  a  tooth  like  this  are  always  somewhat  indefinite  ; 
the  first  space  is  enclosed  by  the  anterior  outer  and  the  corresponding  inner 
angle  ;  the  second  is  not  separated  from  the  first,  and  is  enclosed  by  the 
second  outer  angle,  the  third  by  the  second  inner  angle,  and  the  fourth 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  lobe. 

In  the  first  lower  molar  the  first  three  spaces  are  confluent,  and  so  are 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  anterior  outer  and  inner  angles  project  less  thaa 
those  behind ;  the  first  inner  angle  especially,  which  is  close  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tooth,  and  much  in  advance  of  the  first  outer  angle,  is  weak 
and  rounded ;  these  two  anterior  angles  enclose  the  first  space,  which  is 
oblong-ovate,  with  its  longer  diameter  diagonally  placed.  The  third  inner 
and  outer  angles  are  so  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  that  it  is  almost  a 
question  whether  the  two  spaces  they  enclose  should  not  be  considered  as 
one.  In  the  secend  and  third  lower  molars  all  the  spaces  are  lozenge- 
shaped,  the  outer  and  inner  angles  being  nearly  or  quite  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  each  space  being  bounded  both  by  an  exterior  and  an  interior 
angle.  The  outer  external  angles  of  the  third  lower  molar  are  rather  less 
prominent  than  the  inner.  The  third  hiolar  is  considerably  narrower  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  somewhat  narrower  than  the  first. 

The  interparietal  bone  is  subtriangular.  The  hinder  margin,  neglect* 
ing  small  projections  and  emarginations,  runs  nearly  straight,  and  consists 
of  two  slightly  concave  halves  meeting  in  a  trifling  angle,  projecting  in  the 
middle  ;  the  anterior  margin  is  formed  by  two  almost  straight  lines  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  skull  at  an  angle  a  little  more  open  than  a  right 
angle,  without  any  point  projecting  anteriorly  beyond  the  angle.  The 
nasals  in  the  only  skull  1  have  extracted  are  slightly  injured  behind,  so  I 
cannot  determine  the  shape  of  the  posterior  extremity  ;  the  outer  edge  of 
each  appears  to  be  convex  throughout,  not  emarginate  posteriorly. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  skull : — 

inches. 

Length  from  occipital  plane  to  end  of  nasals     1*14 

„         of  nasals t  •  • •  0'^4i 

Breadth  across  widest  parts  of  zygomatic  arches  0-74 

„         between  orbits  where  narrowest    • 0*18 

„         of  nasal  bones  in. front    • •• ••  ^'l-^ 

„        of  interparietal  bone ....•.•,  0*23 

Length  of  upper  molars  together    •••••• 0*23 

14 
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Distance  from  upper  molars  to  incisors •••••••     0*38 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  condyle  to  symphysis «     0*75 

„        of  lower  molars  together    • •  •     0*27 

This  species  has  been  described  from  two  specimens  in  spirit  and  two 
skins,  procured  at  the  hill -station  of  Mari  (Murree)  in  the  Punjab  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wynne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  All  the  specimens  were 
captured,  I  believe,  by  a  house-cat ;  so  the  animal  is  probably  common  in 
the  gardens  of  the  station.     The  native  name  is  Kanie  (Kunnees). 


There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  specimen  in  spirit  of  an  Arvieola 
of  unknown  locality,   but  probably   Himalayan,   and  very  possibly  from 
Kashmir,  having  the  same  dentition  as  A.  toynnei,  but  differently  coloured 
with  larger  ears.     This  specimen  was  obtained  by  purchase,  together  vrith 
a  specimen  of  Nesokia  hengalensis   (i\r.   indica,  Blyth  and  Jerdon)  and 
some  other  mammals,  all  apparently  Indian,  but  all  supposed  at  the  time 
to  be  from  Africa.     I  shall  not  name  a  specimen  of  such  dubious  antece- 
dents ;  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  even  Indian,  or  that  it 
comes  from  the  same  country  as  the  associated  specimens  ;  but  as  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  it  may  prove  to  be  Himalayan,  the  following  charac- 
ters may  enable  the  species  to  be  identified  when  met  with  : — 

Colour  brown  (about  the  same  as  a  wild  rabbit,  not  dark  rufous  brown 
like  typical  A*  wynnei)  above,  whitish  below.    The  tail  much  darker  above 
than  below.     Feet  brown  above,  similar  in  proportions  and  pads  to  those 
of  A,  wynnei.    Ears  rounded,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  fur. 
Teeth  as  in  A,  wynnei. 

inches. 
Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  vent  ••••••••••••     4 

„        tail  from  vent  (hair  at  end  not  included)  •....•••     1*3 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice    ••••••••••••••••••••       0'42 

Breadth  of  ditto    0*37 

Length  of  forefoot  without  claws    ..••••.•••.•••••••••     0*35 

„        hindf oot  and  tarsus    „  ••••••••.•••••••••••••     0*7 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  last  upper  molar, 
characteristic  of  the  Section  A.lticola^  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in 
Himalayan  species  of  Arvicola, 

4,     Arvioola  roylei.     (Teeth,  Pkte  I.  fig.  D.) 

Arvicola  roylei,  Gray,  Ann,  Sf,  Mag,  Nat.  Hist,  Vol.  X,  p.  265  (1842)  ; 
Schreber,  Sduyth,  Suppl,  III,  p.  687  (1843)  ;  Qiehel,  Sauyth.  p.  613 
(1859)  ;  ?  Blyth,  Oat.  Mamm,  Mus.  As.  Soc.  p.  125  (1863)  ^  Jerdon^ 
Mammals  of  India,  No.  202,  p.  216  (1867). 
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Oalour  above  yellowish  brown,*  rather  rufous  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  below  paler  and  isabelline  or  fulvous ;  tail  brown  above,  white  below  ; 
feet  apparently  the  same  colour  as  the  lower  parts. 

JBttr  dark  slaty  at  the  base  and  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  length,  the 
terminal  third  being  tawny  at  first,  the  tips  partly  brown,  partly  black  on 
the  upper  parts  ;  on  the  lower  parts  all  the  tips  are  tawny. 

JEars  small,  hairy,  concealed  by  the  fur. 

JPeei  small ;  claws  pale,  short,  overhung  by  hairs ;  thumb  in  the  fore 
foot  very  small,  but  with  a  distinct  claw  ;  middle  finger  but  little  longer 
than  the  fourth,  which  is  considerably  longer  than  the  second.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  toes  in  the  hind  feet,  which  are  contracted  in  the  dried  skin, 
cannot  be  made  out  clearly. 

Jhil  nearly  cylindrical,  apparently  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the 
length  of  head  and  body  together,  and  covered  with  short  hair,  which  only 
extends  a  short  distance  beyond  the  end,  and  is  rather  darker  and  more 
rufescent  above  than  below. 

The  measurements  are  taken  from  the  dried  skin  (1)  ;  those  given  by 
Jerdon,  from  a  specimen  collected  by  himself,  are  added  (2)  as  will  be 
shewn  presently,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  specimen  was  of  the  same 
species. 

(1)     (2) 

in.        in* 

Length  of  head  and  body.... 3       3*75 

„        of  tail.vertebr» Tl     1375 

„        of  tarsus  and  hind  foot  without  claws 0*8 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth  : — 
Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,  3  external  and  3  internal  angles. 

»  »     1*>  ^         M      y         if         f>      ^         »  i> 

W  »»     -11  *>   <»  >»  ^  V  99  ^  >l  » 

Lower  molar  1, 7        »     ^         »        »      ^        i>  » 

»  »         *A>    **  l>  "  19  99  "  »  »» 

W  »      111,  U  |>  "  99  >»  **  »  » 

In  the  first  upper  molar  tlie  anterior  outer  angle  is  a  little  in  front  of 
the   corresponding  inner  angle.     The   last   upper   molar  has  three  nearly 

*  Gbray  calls  the  oolonr  mfooB-grey.  As  he  undoubtedly  described  the  same  skin 
as  I  have  examined,  I  can  only  say  that  his  ideas  of  coloration  were  different  from 
mine,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  colour  has  changed  from  rufous-grey  to  yel- 
lowish brown.  A  change  from  yellowish  brown  to  rufou8*grey  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  result  had  the  speoimon  been  exposed  to  light ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  how- 
ever, the  skin  has  not  been  exposed.  Jerdon  calls  the  colour  ashy  brown,  with  a  tinge 
of  mfous  more  or  lees  apparent ;  but  he  described  different  specimens,  and  as  he  did 
not  examine  the  teeth  it  is  by  no  moans  certain  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species. 
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equidistant  outer  angles,  but  the  hollow  between  the  two  posterior  angles 
is  much  deeper  than  that  between  the  two  anterior,  the  three  inner  angles 
are  also  nearly  equidistant ;  the  hindmost  portion  of  the  tooth  behind  the 
third  internal  angle  is  a  longitudinal  lobe,  forming  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  length,  and  without  angles  ;  the  anterior  space  is  continued  between 
the  first  inner  and  first  and  second  outer  angles  ;  the  second  space  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  inner  angle  ;  the  third  space  is  enclosed  by  the  poste- 
rior angle  on  each  side  and  the  lobe. 

In  the  first  lower  molar  the  anterior  angle  on  each  side  is  very  small 
and  blunt,  and  there  is  a  rudimentary  fifth  external  angle  in  front ;  the 
first  and  second  spaces,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  second  inner  angle, 
are  not  separate.  In  the  second  lower  molar  the  first  space  is  confluent 
with  the  second,  and  the  third  with  the  fourth.  Similarly  in  the  third , 
lower  molar  the  first  and  second  spaces  are  not  distinct,  nor  are  the  third 
and  fourth. 

The  above  description  is  from  the  single  type,  a  dried  skin  in  poor 
condition,  obtained  by  Koyle  in  Kashmir.  Jerdon  states  that  he  found 
this  species  in  Kunawar  near  Chini,  and  observed  it  on  the  Pir-Panjal  pass, 
south  of  Kashmir ;  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens ; 
and  as  so  many  additional  species  have  since  been  described  it  is  possible 
the  voles  he  saw  may  not  have  been  A,  roylei.  The  locality  given  by 
Blyth  (Find  Dadun  Khan,  in  the  Fanjab)  is  probably,  as  already  noticed, 
due  to  a  mistake. 

6.     Arvioola  blanfopdi.    (Teeth,  Plate  I,  fig.  E.) 

Arvicola  blanfordi,  J,  Scully^  Ann.  Sf  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.  Nov.  1880, 
Ser.  5,  Vol.  VI,  p.  399. 

Colour  above  rather  light  greyish  brown,  with  a  very  slight  rufous 
tinge,  below  greyish  white ;  feet  white ;  tail  brown  above,  sullied  white 
below. 

Fur  soft,  the  hairs  slaty  grey  at  the  base,  and  on  the  back  for  about 
three  quarters  of  their  length,  the  terminal  fourth  on  the  upper  parts  fawn- 
colour,  numerous  rather  longer  hairs  with  black  tips  being  interspersed. 
On  the  lower  parts  the  tips  of  the  hairs  are  white. 

Ears  of  moderate  size,  rounded,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
fur,  covered  with  moderately  short  hair  inside  near  the  margin,  and  out- 
side except  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  surface,  where  the  hair  is 
longer. 

Whisken  long,  some  of  them  extending  beyond  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
the  greater  portion  white,  a  few  dark  brown. 

Feet  of  moderate  size  ;  claws  white,  compressed,  not  long,  overhung 
with  long  hairs ;  thumb  of  fore  foot  very  small,  almost  rudimentary,  but 
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furnished  with  a  smaU  claw ;  middle  finger  very  little  longer  than  the 
f ourthy  but  there  is  much  more  difEerenco  between  the  latter  and  the  second, 
about  as  much  as  there  is  between  the  second  and  fifth.  Tubercles  beneath 
the  fore  foot  five  in  number,  all  of  good  size  and  near  together,  three  in  a 
triangle  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toes,  and  two  opposite  to  each  other  and 
to  the  base  t>f  the  thumb.  In  the  hind  foot  the  second  and  fourth  toes  are 
very  nearly  the  same  length,  and  but  very  little  shorter  than  the  third  ; 
the  fourth  exceeds  the  fifth  by  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  termi- 
nal phalanx  of  the  former,  and  the  dilEerence  between  the  fifth  and  first  is 
less,  being  about  the  length  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  fifth  toe.  There 
are  six  pads  or  tubercles  on  the  sole  of  the  hind  foot,  the  three  inner  much 
further  apart  than  the  three  outer,  the  last  outer  being  rather  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and  the  last  inner  pad,  which  is  considerably  behind  all  the 
others,  being  situated  rather  nearer  to  the  most  distal  tubercle  than  to  the 
heeL     Lower  portion  of  tarsus  well  covered  with  hair. 

Tail  between  one  third  and  one  half  the  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
cylindrical,  scarcely  diminishing  in  diameter  towards  the  tip,  well  clad  with 
hair,  which  projects  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  verte- 
brsB. 

The  following  dimensions  are  (1)  of  a  fresh  adult  male  specimen  taken 
by  Dr.  Scully,  and  (2)  of  an  adult  male  in  spirit : — 

(1)  (2) 

in.  in. 

Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  vent  4*55  3  9 

„        of  tail  from  vent  (hair  at  end  not  included)     2*03  1*9 

Length  of  ear  from  orifice 07  0*68 

Breadth  of  ear 068  054 

Length  of  fore  foot  without  claws  0*4  0'4 

„        of  hind  foot  from  heel  with  out  claws 0*75  0*76 

The  molars  have  the  following  characters  : — 

Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,    3  external  and  3  internal  angles. 

n  n         ■*■*>    4  „  O  ,1  99        ^  99  99 

99  19    ■'■■'■I,   4  ,,        o  ^  „     8  „  „ 

Lower  molar  I,  7        „      4        „        „     5         „  „ 

»         i>      ^*'9  5         „       o         „         »     3         „  „ 

„         „   111,  o         „       o         „         »     3         „  „ 

In  the  first  upper  molar  the  anterior  outer  angle  is  distinctly  nearer 
the  hinder  part  of  the  jaw  than  the  anterior  inner  angle.  The  third  upper 
molar  has  three  nearly  equidistant  outer  angles,  the  sinus  intervening  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  angle  being  much  deeper  than  that  between 
the  first  and  second.     The  inner  angles  in  this  tooth  are  much  more  promi- 
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nent  than  the  outer.  The  longitudinal  lohe  forming  the  posterior  portioa 
of  the  tooth  behind  the  third  internal  angle  is  of  small  length,  scarcely 
one  fourth  of  the  tooth ;  there  are  two  rudimentary  external  and  one 
internal  angle  on  the  lobe  that  are  not  counted.  The  spaces  are  not  Tery 
different  from  those  in  A.  roylei,  although  one  more  is  counted ;  the  first 
is  bounded  by  the  first  internal  and  first  two  external  angles  ;*the  second 
corresponds  to  the  second  internal  angle  ;  the  third,  which  is  small,  to  the 
third  external  angle,  whilst  the  fourth  is  included  by  the  third  internal 
angle  and  the  posterior  lobe. 

On  the  first  lower  molar  there  is  a  rudimentary  anterior  external  angle 
that  has  not  been  counted,  the  first  internal  angle  is  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  the  first  external  somewhat  less  prominent.  .  The  first  and 
second  spaces,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  second  inner  angle,  are  not 
separated.  In  the  third  molar  the  second  space  is  almost  double,  the  two 
angles  not  being  quite  opposite,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  tooth 
should  be  considered  as  haying  3  spaces  or  4. 

Interparietal  with  the  hinder  border  almost  straight ;  each  of  the 
lateral  margins  forms  an  ogee  curve,  concaTe  anteriorly,  conyex  behind,  and 
meeting  the  posterior  margin  at  an  angle  rather  less  than  a  right  angle . 
The  lateral  angles  are  not  produced ;  the  anterior  angle  projects  very  slight- 
ly forward. 

Dr.  J.  Scully  has  done  me  the  honour  of  naming  this  Vole  after  me. 
It  is  found  commonly  on  the  mountains  around  Gilgit  at  an  elevation  of 
9000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  closely  allied  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  to 
A.  roylei,  but  differs  widely  in  external  characters,  the  tail  and  ears  being 
much  longer  and  the  coloration  quite  different. 

This  species,  in  which  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  last  upper  molar  is  less 
developed  than  in  the  other  four  forms  of  the  section,  shows  a  passage  to 
I*aludicola, 

Section  II.  Paludicola.. 

The  first  lower  molar  with  normally  7  spaces,  4  or  6  external  and  5 
internal  angles  ;  the  first  upper  molar  with  5  spaces,  3  inner  and  8  outer 
angles ;  the  second  with  4  spaces,  6  outer  and  2  inner  angles  ;  the  third 
not  terminating  in  an  elongate  lobe. 

6.    Arvicola  blythi.     (Teeth,  Plate  II,  fig.  B.) 

Phaiomys  leucurus,"  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  J5.,  1863,  XXXII,  p.  89 ;  Theobald^ 
J.  A,  8.  B.y  1862,  XXXI,  p.  519 ;  Stoliczka,  J.  A,  8.  J?.,  1865, 
XXXIV,  p.  110.  I^ec  Arvicola  leucurus,  Oerbe  (1862)  ;  nee  idem, 
Severtzojf  (1S73). 
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Arvicola  blythi,  TT.  Blanf.  J.  A.  8.  J?.,  1876,  XLIV,  pfc.   2,  p.    107  ;  id. 

Scientific  Besults  Second  Tarkand  Mission,  Mammalia^  p.   89,   pL 

VIII,  fig.  2,  &  pi.  X,  h,  fig.  1. 

Colour  above  earthy  brown  (yellowish  brown  with  a  greyish  tinge), 
below  brownish  white.  Feet  the  same  colour  as  the  underparts ;  tail  light 
brown. 

Fur  soft,  the  basal  two  thirds  on  the  upper  surface,  and  about  one 
half  on  the  lower,  dark  slaty  ;  the  tips  on  the  upper  surface  of  two  kinds— 
the  finer  isabelline,  the  coarser  dai'k  brown,  almost  black ;  tips  on  the 
abdomen  brownish  white. 

Ears  small,  round,  not  extending  beyond  the  fur,  thinly  clad  with 
light-brown  hairs  inside,  more  thickly  and  with  longer  hairs  outside. 

Whiskers  dark  brown  above,  white  below,  the  longest  nearly  an  inch 
in  length. 

Feet  of  moderate  size ;  claws  compressed,  horn-coloured  \  thumb  short, 
with  a  short  compressed  claw. 

Tail  cylindrical,  about  one  fourth  to  one  third  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body,  covered  with  short  hair. 

The  following  dimensions  are  (1)  from  a  fresh  specimen  taken  by  Dr. 
Stoliczka,  (2)  from  another  fresh  specimen,  a  large  female,  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, (3)  from  an  adult  specimen  in  spirit : — 

(1)     (2)        (8) 

in.        in.  in.. 

Length  of  head  and  body  4  4'9      87 

of  tail,  without  hairs  at  end 1'35  1-25     11 

of  ear 0-33 

Breadth  of  ear 0-37 

Length  of  fore  foot  and  claws    0*45 

„      of  hind  foot  and  claws 082 

„      of  skull. ro3 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth : — 
Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,  8  external  and  3  internal  angles. 

»  »f      11|  4        „         o  „  „      ^  „  „ 

„  „    111,  o        „         o  „  i>      *»  »  >i 

Lower  molar  I,  7      „       4        »»  .      »     ^        »  n 

i>  w       lli   O         I,  o  „  „        o  „  „ 

«         »  111>  4       „        2         I,         19      3         „  „ 

In  the  third  upper  molar  all  the  internal  angles  are  much  more  promi. 
nent  than  the  outer,  and  the  first  two  internal  angles  are  more  developed 
than  the  last.  The  first  space  is  included  by  the  first  internal  and  first 
external  angle,  the  second  space  by  the  second  external  angle,  the  third  by 
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the  second  internal,  the  fourth  by  the  third  external,  and  the  fifth  bj  the 
third  internal  angle ;  the  last  two  are  not  separate,  but  form  together  an 
inequilateral  arrowhead,*  the  internal  angle  being  nearer  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  tooth,  but  directed  forwards,  and  with  a  deeper  notch  in 
front  of  it  than  the  other  angles. 

In  the  first  lower  molar  the  first  outer  angle  is  much  rounder  and  less 
prominent  than  the  others.  The  third  lower  molar  is  peculiar,  as  the 
usual  anterior  outer  angle  is  completely  wanting,t  and  the  first  outer  angle 
(corresponding  to  the  second  in  other  Arvicola)  is  Tery  small  and  not  so 
prominent  as  the  second,  which,  again,  is  inferior  in  size  to  each  of  the 
three  inner  angles.  The  first  space  corresponds  to  the  first  inner  angle,  the 
second  space  to  the  second  inner  and  first  outer,  the  third  space  to  the 
second  outer  angle,  and  the  fourth  space  to  the  third  inner  angle.  The 
last  two  spaces  are  confluent  in  some  specimens. 

The  interparietal  has  the  hinder  edge  nearly  straight,  and  the  two 
lateral  edges  forming  an  ogee  curve,  the  concave  portion  near  the  anterior 
angle,  the  convex  external ;  the  anterior  angle  slightly  prominent,  the 
lateral  angles  not  so,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  little  less  than  a  right 
angle. 

This  species  has  been  obtained  in  two  parts  of  Western  Tibet— on  the 
banks  of  the  Tsomoriri,  a  large  lake  north  of  Spiti,  and  in  the  country  be- 
tween Leh  and  the  Fankong  lake  in  Lad4k.  Both  places  are  at  a  consider- 
able elevation,  over  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

7.    Arvicola  mandarinus  P,  var.  (Teeth,  Plate  II,  fig.  C.) 

P  Arvicola  mandarinus,    A.    Milne-Edwards^     Becherches     MammifereSy 

p.  120,  pi.  XII,  fig.  4,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  4. 
Golunda  meltada,  (7rdy  {"  var.  or  distinct  species  from  Griffith's  collection 

in  Afghanistan"),  Horsf,  Cat,  Mamm.  Mtts,  E.  L  Oo.,  p.  144. 

The  following  description  is  that  of  the  Afghan   skin  in   the  British 
Museum : — 

Colour  rufescent  fulvous  (light  greyish  rufeseent  brown)  above,  white 
beneath ;  tail  the  same  as  the  back  ;  feet  whitish. 

JPtfr  soft,  basal  two  thirds  leaden  black  ;  tips  isabelline  (pale  fulvous), 
a  few  slightly  longer  black  tips  interspersed  throughout  the  dorsal  surface. 

JEars  short,  concealed  by  the  fur,  hairy  inside  and  out. 

JFeet  of  moderate  size ;  thumb  of  fore  foot  very  short,  but  furnished 

*  In  the  description  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Second  Yarkand  Mission  I  described 
this  tooth  as  composed  of  foar  lobes,  the  two  posterior  spaces  being  counted  together. 

t  A  somewhat  similar  character  is  shown  in  Blasius's  figure  of  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  A.  agrettis  (Saugh.  Deutnchl.  p.  370)  and  in  that  of  the  petrophilut'torm  of 
A.  fUvalis  (ib.  p.  360),  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  .^.  blythi. 
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with  a  claw ;  claws  of  moderate  length,  pale  in  colour,  overhung  hj  the 
hairs  of  the  toes.  In  the  fore  foot  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
second  toes  is  about  double  that  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  equal 
to  that  between  the  second  and  third.  In  the  hind  foot  the  third  t.oe  is 
distinctly  the  longest,  and  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  second 
and  fourth ;  tarsus  hairy  beneath. 

Tail  about  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  (judging  from 
the  dried  skin),  covered  with  short  hairs  extending  about  ^  inch  beyond 
the  end. 

inches. 
Length  of  skin  from  nose  to  vent 4 

„        tail  without  hairs  at  end  (the  vertebrsB  preserved) ...     1 

„        hind  foot,  without  claws 067 

The  skull  extracted  from  the  skin  is  imperfect,  and  the  hinder  portion 

(including  the  interparietal)  is  wanting.     The  nasals  are  rounded  at  their 

posterior  extremity  ;  they  do  not  extend  quite  so  far  back  as  the  premaxil- 

laries,  and  their  outer  edges  are  slightly  concave.     The  following  are  the 

characters  of  the  molar  teeth  : — 

Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,  8  external  and  3  internal  angles. 

»  99  ^*9    ^  »>  "  »  W  ^  »  9f 

»  »       111,     D  „  «  „  „  O  „    .  „ 

Lower  molar  I,  7      „        5        „        „     5 


99        »      II>  6      „        8        „        »     8 
„    III,  4.      „        2        „         „     8 


99  >9 

>9  91 

99  99 


On  the  third  upper  molar  there  is  a  rudimentary  fourth  inner  angle  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  outer  angles  are  less  marked  than  the  others  ;  the 
spaces  might  be  reckoned  either  4  or  6  ;  the  three  first  are  well  separated, 
but  not  those  behind.  In  the  first  lower  molar  the  two  anterior  external 
angles  are  blunt  and  ill-developed  ;  they,  with  the  first  internal  angle,  en- 
close one  space.  In  the  third  lower  molar,  as  in  the  corresponding  tooth 
of  A.  hlythi,  the  usual  anterior  external  angle  is  entirely  wanting  ;  the 
second  and  third  spaces  are  imperfectly  separated. 

The  molars  thus  closely  resemble  those  of  A,  hlythi,  but  there  is  an 
additional  outer  angle  on  the  third  upper  molar  and  another  on  the  first 
lower  molar,  whilst  the  first  outer  angle  on  the  third  lower  molar  is  better 
developed  and  includes  a  space  to  itself.  These  differences  are  not  of 
specific  value  by  themselves,  but  the  external  differences  are  more  impor- 
tant. 

I  have  examined  the  types,  two  in  number,  of  A,  mandarinus,  in  the 

Paris  Museum  (Jardin  des  Plantes),    They  are  rather  browner  than  the 

Afghan  specimen,  but  otherwise  coincide  very  fairly  ;  they  have  a  small 

thumb  with  a  claw.    The  colour  is  light  rufous-brown,  and  the  fur  is  long 
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and  soft,  dark  slaty  at  the  base,  with  isabelline  (pale  fulroas)  tips.     The 
molars  have  the  following  characters  : — 

Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,  8  external  and  8  internal  angles. 
„        „      II,  4        „       8 

Lower  molar  I,  7        „      4 

y»  w       II>   6  „         3 

»        >»    III»  8        „      2 

The  two  hinder  external  angles  of  the  third  upper  molar  are  ill-deve- 
loped, and  very  possibly  the  last  disappears  in  some  cases  ;  the  last  space 
is  formed  by  the  two  last  outer  and  the  last  inner  angle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  the  spaces  in  the  third  upper  and 
lower  molars  is  not  precisely  the  same,  although  the  number  of  angles 
coincides.  But  the  precise  number  of  spaces  in  these  two  teeth  is  not  of 
much  importance,  and  may  even  vary  with  age. 

The  type  was  collected  by  W.  Griffith  in  Afghanistan,  and  until  the 
skull  was  examined  was  not  known  to  be  an  Arvicola,  The  exact  locality 
is  of  course  doubtful. 

Section  III.  Neodon. 

The  first  upper  molar  has  8  external  and  4  internal  angles  ;  the  second 
8,  both  inside  and  out.  The  first  lower  molar  has  6  or  6  internal  and  5 
external  angles. 

8.     Arvicola  sikimensis.     (Teeth,  Plate  I,  fig.  A.) 
"  Neodon  sikimensis,  Hodgson^^  Horsfield^  Ann,  Sf  Mag.  Nat.  HUt.   Ser. 

2,   Vol.  Ill,  p.  203  (1849)  ;  id.  Cat.  Mamm.  Mus.  E.  L  Oo.  pp.  145, 

146  (1861)  ;  id.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  401 ;   Gray,  Gat.  Speo.  Mamm  Sfe. 

Nepal  and  Tibet,  Brit.  Mus.  2nd  edit.  (1863),  No.  117,  p.  11 ;  Blgtk^ 

Cat.  Mamm.  As,  Soc  (L863),  No.  811,  p.  125  ;  Jerdon,  Mamm.   Ind. 

(1867),  No.  203,  p.  217  ;  W.  Blanf.  Scientific  Bes.  Second  Yarkand 

Musion^  Mammalia^  pp.  41,  note,  42  (1879). 
Arvicola  thricolis  (thricotis),  Hodgson^  Cat.  Spec.  Mamm.  ^o.   Nepal  and 

Tibet,  Brit.  Mus.  2nd  edit.  No.  116,  p.  10  (not  described). 
Arvicola  nigrescens,  Hodgson,  tom.  cit.  p.  11,  (undescribed). 
Bicunedens  perfuscus,  Hodgson,  tom.  cit.  p.  11,  (undescribed). 
Vh!sX(ih\x2k  of  Nepalese ;  QYiOok  jm,  Kiranti  ;  Sing   phuchi,   Tibetan  {teste 

Hodgson), 

Colour  above  yellowish  brown,  almost  golden  brown,  a  dark  brown 
minutely  interspersed  with  yellow*  ;  below  slaty  grey,  slightly  washed  with 
fulvous.     Tail  the  same  colour  as  the  back  ;  feet  brown  above. 

*  This  is  the  colour  in  two  specimens  before  me— one  a  dry  skin,  the  other  pre- 
serred  in  spirit.    Horsfield,  however,   whose  description  was  copied  by  Jerdon,  de- 
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Fur  soft,  leaden  grey  at  the  base ;  the  terminal  fourth  on  the  back 
light  brown,  almost  tawny,  with  numerous  rather  longer  black- tipped  hairs 
intermixed.  On  the  underparts  the  extreme  tips  only  of  the  hair  are 
whitish  ;  but  here  also  longer  and  coarser  hairs  with  dirty- white  ends,  are 
intermixed. 

Ears  not  covered  by  the  fur,   but   projecting  for   about   half   their 
length,  rounded,   very   thinly   clad  inside  and  out  with  short  dark -brown 
hair.     A  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  base,  just  below  the  orifice,  and  long  hair 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer   surface.     The   anterior  portion   of  the 
inner  and  posterior  portion  of  the  outer  surface  almost  naked. 

Whiskers  of  moderate  length,  extendiug  to  the  ears,  but  not  beyond 
them ;  some  black,  others  grey. 

Feet  of  moderllte  size ;  claws  horn-colour,  not  white,  short,  compress- 
ed, overhung  by  hairs,  which  often  exceed  the  claws  themselves  in  length. 
Thumb  very  short,  but  furnished  with  a  small  claw.  The  middle  toe  in 
the  fore  foot  only  just  longer  than  the  fourth,  which  exceeds  the  second  by 
nearly  the  length  of  the  terminal  phalanx  ;  the  fifth  only  comes  short  of 
the  second  by  about  half  the  same  length.  Tubercles  on  the  sole  of  the 
fore  foot  5  in  number,  the  three  anterior  arranged  in  a  triangle  at  the  base 
of  the  four  longer  toes,  the  posterior  pair  opposite  each  other  in  a  trans- 
verse line  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  that  nearest  the  thumb  being  especial- 
ly large.  In  the  hind  foot  the  three  middle  toes  differ  but  little  in 
length,  the  third  just  exceeding  the  fourth,  which  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  second ;  the  latter,  by  the  length  of  its  terminal  phalanx,  exceeds 
the  fifth,  and  there  is  a  still  greater  difiEerence  between  the  fifth  and  the 
first.  The  pads  or  tubercles  are  6  in  number,  one,  however,  being  very 
small  and  very  possibly  wanting*  in  some  individuals ;  the  two  anterior 
are  close  together,  the  inner  of  the  two  being  nearer  the  heel  or  proximal 
to  the  other,  the  third  a  little  further  back  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  toe,  the 
fourth  at  the  base  of  the  first,  the  posterior  pair  as  far  behind  the  second 
pair  as  the  fourth  pad  is  behind  the  second  ;  the  outer  of  the  last  pair  is 
thus  considerably  in  advance  of  the  inner,  and  is  small  and  rudimentary ; 
the  last  of  all  is  situated  about  halfway  between  the  base  of  the  middle 
toe  and  the  heel.     The  tarsus  is  almost  naked  below. 

Tail  fully  one  third  the  length  of  the  bead  and  body,  or  rather  more, 
diminishing  gradually  (not  rapidly)  in  thickness  behind,  thinly  clad  with 
short  brown  hair,  which  projects  but  little  beyond  the  end. 


scribed  the  colour  above  as  '^  deep  brownish  black,  with  a  slight  rusty  shade,  minutely 
and  copiously  grizzled  with  hairs  of  a  deep  ferruginous  tint."    This  may  indicate  that 
some  individuals  are  much  more  rufous  than  those  I  have  examined. 
*  it  was  wanting  in  the  specimens  examined  by  Hodgson. 
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The  following  measurements  are  (1)  those  given  by  Hodgson,*  appa- 
rently from  a  fresh  specimen,  (2)  from  an  adult  female  specimen  in 
spirits :— 

(1)       (2) 

in.  in. 

Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  vent  •• •     4*75    4 

Tail  from  vent  (hair  at  end  not  included)  1*75    1*6 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice •• 0*5 

Breadth  of  ear  0-35 

Length  of  fore  foot  (palma),  without  claws  0*44    0*85 

„        of  hind  foot  and  tarsus,  without  claws  •««...     0*75    072 
There  are  6  teats  according  to  Hodgson,  but  8  in  his  MS.  notes.     In 

the   specimen  before   me  I   find  two  pairs  on  the  breast,  both  postaxillar  ; 

the  inguinal  mammse  appear  undeveloped,  and  cannot  be  distinctly   traced. 

The  true  number  must  be  8  at  least. 

Incisors  deep  orange.     The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  molar 

teeth : — 

Upper  molar  I,  5  spaces,  3  external  and  4  internal  angles. 

»         »     -■■■*•>  ^        »       *»         »        i>      "         »  » 

»  „    111,    D  „  O  „  ,y         4  „  „ 

Lower  molar  I,  9        „      6         „         „     6         „  „ 

»  W      Illf      O  .f  O  „  }»  3  „  ,y 

The  hindmost  inner  angle  of  the  first  upper  molar  is  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  does  not  enclose  a  distinguishable  space.  The  hind- 
most inner  angles  of  the  second  and  third  upper  molars  are  also  smaller 
than  the  other  angles  of  those  teeth,  and  the  enclosed  spaces  are  not  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  those  preceding.  In  the  first  lower  molar  the  second 
space  is  imperfectly  separated  from  the  third,  and  the  third  from  the  fourth. 

This  species  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  Sikkim,  at  elevations  of 
from  7000  to  10,000  feet.  It  inhabits  forests,  and,  according  to  Hodgson, 
breeds  in  fallen  trees. 

Amongst  the  original  drawings  of  Nepalese  and  Sikkim  Mammalia 
presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  there  are 
figures  of  Neodon  HJcimemii  and  Arvieola  ihriootis,  the  name  thricolU  of 
the  British  Museum  catalogue  being  manifestly  a  misprint.  These  sheets, 
like  those  bearing  other  drawings  in  the  same  collection,  are  covered  with 
MS.  notes  on  habits  and  structure,  visceral  anatomy,  &c.,  showing  what  a 
very  large  number  of  important  observations  Mr.  Hodgson  had  accumu- 
lated. It  may  be  added  that  when  these  drawings  were  made,  the  anatomy 
of  allied  European  forms  was  very  imperfectly  known,  but  that,  since  fuller 

«  Horflfield,  from  Hodgson's  MS.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  401. 
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descriptions  have  been  published,  a  large  proportion  of  the  anatomical  de- 
tails figured  and  explained  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  notes  prove  to  be  common  to 
whole  genera  or  even  families.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
There  appears  nothing  in  the  anatomy  of  A,  tikimentiB  to  distinguish  that 
species  from  European  Voles.* 

The  intestines  in  two  specimens,  both  females,  were  26  and  28  inches 
long,  the  cecum  8i  and  4  inches,  and  f  wide,  in  one  case  10  inches,  in  the 
other  13  from  the  anal  end  of  the  intestine.  In  a  male  the  intestines 
measured  25  inches ;  the  csBOum,  11  inches  from  the  anus,  was  Gf  inches  long 
and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  broad.  "  Liver  3-lobed,  each  lobe  divided, 
and  a  lobulus.  Qall-bladder  deeply  imbedded  in  largest  and  central  lobe,  and 
having  a  large  clear  duct.  Spleen  1  inch,  tongue-shaped,  and  deep  red."  In 
the  stomach  the  two  orifices  are  said  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

Several  measurements,  evidently  from  fresh  specimens,  are  given. 
They  are  useful  as  showing  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  variation. 

1,  ^     2,  ?  8,  juv.  4,  ^  6,  ? . 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

Length  from  nose  to  anus 4|  4^  8|  4^  4 

„      of  head  to  nape U  H  H  l-A  H 

„      from  snout  to  fore  angle  of  eye.  i  tV  i  tV 

„      thence  to  base  of  ear  i  tt  i  tt 

„      of  ear  entire i  i  i  i  i 

Breadth  of  free  portion  (measured  from 

the  skull)    TT  •••  A  ¥ 

Length  of  taU    U  H  U  ^tV  H 

„      palma  and  nails    iV  tV  "A  i  iV 

„      planta  and  nails  (from  o«ca 2cm).  i  ri  i  i  fl 

Weight li  oz.  IJ  oz.  ...  li  oz.  1  oz. 

No.  5  is  the  type  of  Arvieola  thrteotis,  which  is  separately  figured.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dimensions  to  show  any  difference 
from  A.  sikimensis  ;  the  coloration  is  identical.  But  of  several  skins  and 
specimens  in  spirit  presented  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  not  one  is  marked  as  A» 
thrieotis  ;  and  as  the  publication  of  the  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
authorized  by  that  gentleman,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  recognized  the 
identity  of  the  animal  thus  named  with  A»  nkimensis.  In  Gray's  second 
edition  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  specimens  all 
that  is  stated  of  the  species  (which  has,  of  course,  never  been  described  in 
print)  is : — "  Hab.  Darjiling,  in  woods  near  houses.  India  Office,  Nov. 
1852  (in  spirits).     Compare  with  Neodon  sikitnensis  f^     From  this  it  may 

«  For  an  aooonnt  of  the  anatomy  of  A.  amphibiw  and  A.  agrniU  see  H.  Beger, 
Zeitachrift  gee.  Katurwiss.  XXX,  1867,  p.  145  ;  and  Betsius,  MuUer's  Archiv.  1841, 
p.  403. 
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fairly  be  inferred  that  the  type  was  one  of  the  spirit-apecimens  reoentl  j 
received  at  the  British  Museum  from  the  East- India  Museum.  All  such 
specimens  are  unquestionably  A,  sikimetuis. 

All  Mr.  Hodgson's  specimens  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  Dar- 
jiling  itself  or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station.  In  one  case  he  obtained 
a  male,  female,  and  two  young  in  a  nest,  saucer-shaped,  made  of  soft  grass, 
without  any  lining,  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  nest  was  in  a  decayed  faUen 
tree  in  the  forest.  The  young  were  **  2^  inches  long,  hairy  above,  nude 
below,  and  blind  ;  the  ears  also  closed." 

A  story  current  amongst  the  people  is  noticed,  to  the  effect  that  this 
animal,  which  the  Hindi-speaking  Nepalese  call  PhaUchua,  or  Fruit-Bat, 
appears  at  long  intervals,  and  is  produced  out  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  a  large 
species  of  wild  olive,  said,  on  Dr.  Thomson's  authority,  to  be  common  in 
the  deep  forests  of  the  central  and  northern  region  at  7000  to  15,000  feet 
(neither  the  botanical  nor  Nepalese  name  of  the  tree  is  given  in  the  MS. 
notes).  It  is  probable,  from  the  existence  of  this  story,  that  these  Voles, 
like  some  other  species  of  the  genus,  appear  in  much  larger  numbers  at 
times. 

9.    Arvioola  melanogaster.     (Teeth,  Plate  II,  ^g.  A.) 

Arvicola  melanogaster,  A  Milne-Edwards,  Nouv,  Arch,  du  Museum,  1871, 

Vol.   VII,   p.  93  ;  Beeherehsa  pour  servir   a  Vhistoire  naturelle  des 

Mammiferes,  Vol.  I,  p.  284,  pis.  XLIV,  XLVI  a. 

Colour  above  varying  from  dark  brown  with  a  greyish  tinge  to  black- 
ish brown,  below  ashy  grey.  Tail  the  same  colour  as  the  back  above,  i-ather 
paler  and  greyer  beneath.  Feet  brown  above.  In  some  specimens  the 
head  is  lighter  and  more  rufous  above  than  the  back  ;  but  in  general  there 
is  no  difference.  Of  a  variety  from  Fokien  several  specimens  are  briglit 
rufous-brown  above.  The  usual  colour,  however,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  A,  sikimensis, 

Fur  soft,  dark  leaden  grey  at  the  base,  tips  brovm.  In  the  darker 
specimens  (one  marked  as  killed  in  March)  there  are  much  coarser  hairs 
intermixed.  In  the  brown  specimens  this  is  not  usually  the  case  t^)  the 
same  extent,  but  there  are  a  few  longer  black-tipped  hairs  on  the  back  and 
rump. 

Sars  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  fur  by  about  one  third  of  their 
length,  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  A.  sikimensis,  thinly  clad  with  short  hair 
inside  and  out,  and  with  a  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  anterior  inner  mai^n 
near  the  base. 

Whiskers  dark  brown,  a  few  of  the  lower  grey,  the  longest  extending 
to  the  ears,  but  not  beyond. 

Feet  small ;  claws  white,  compressed,  moderate  in  length,  only  partly 
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overhung  by  hairs,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  end.  In  the  fore  foot  the 
thumb  is  quite  rudimentary,  but  it  has  a  small  claw.  Third  finger  very 
little  longer  than  the  fourth,  which  exceeds  the  second  ;  pads  five,  three  in 
a  triangle  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toes,  two  opposite  to  each  other  and  to 
the  base  of  the  thumb.  In  the  hind  foot  the  middle  toe  is  the  longest,  as 
usual,  the  second  and  fourth  very  little  shorter  and  subequal ;  there  is  a 
great  dilEerence  between  the  second  and  fifth  toe,  less  between  the  fifth 
and  first.  Five  pads  on  the  sole,  besides  a  rudimentary  sixth  ;  of  the  two 
anterior  pairs  the  outer  is  a  little  more  distal  than  the  inner,  and  ]the  rudi- 
mentary sixth  pad  is  equally  in  advance  of  the  fifth,  which  is  a  little  nearer 
to  the  origin  of  the  middle  toe  than  to  the  heel. 

Tail  rather  more  than  one  third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
slightly  attenuate,  covered  with  short  hairs  that  project  very  little  beyond 
the  end« 

The  following  dimensions  are  taken  from  three  specimens  in  spirit  in 
the  Museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris ;  (1)  is  a  male  and  (2)  a 
female  from  Moupin,  (3)  a  female  from  Fokien  : — 

(1)      (2)      (8) 

in.        in.         in. 
Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  vent...     8'7      855     8*7 
„       tail  from  vent  (hairs  at  end  not  in- 
cluded)      1-4      1-86     1-6 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice 087    088    0-86 

Breadth  of  ear 0*85    0*86    085 

Length  of  fore  foot  (palma)  without  claws  ..     0*35    0'3li    0<l5 
„        hind  foot  from  heel  without  claws  ...     0*6      0*6      0-66 
The  incisors  are  deep  orange.     The  following  are  the  characters  of  the 
molar  teeth : — 

Upper  molar  I,  6  spaces,  8  external  and  4  internal  angles. 

,y  „  II,      6  „  8  ,»  8  „  ), 

„        „     III,  4      „       8  or  4  „  8  or  4  „  „ 

Lower  molar  I,  6  to  8       5  „  6  or  6  „  „ 

»  »>  lA,     O  y,  O  „  O  I,  „ 

„        „    111,8      „       8  „  8  „  „ 

As  was  remarked  by  Milne-£dwards  in  his  original  description  of  this 
form,  the  spaces  on  the  two  sides  of  many  of  the  teeth  are  so  nearly  oppo- 
site that  they  must  often  be  reckoned  as  one  ;  and  as  there  is  some  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  alternation  or  coincidence,  the  number  of  spaces  is 
not  charaeteristio.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  anterior  lower  molar. 
In  the  first  upper  molar  spaces  5  and  6  coalesce.  The  last  interior  angle 
is  frequently  equal  to  the  others,  but  is  more  commonly  smaller.  In  the 
second  upper  molar  the  second  and  third  spaces  are  imperfectly  separated, 
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and  so  are  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  Bometimes  the  tooth  might  he  considered 
as  having  only  three  spaces.  The  last  inner  angle  Taries  in  size,  hut  ii 
usually  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  next  in  front.  In  the  last  tooth  the 
second  and  third  spaces  are  not  distinct-;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tooth 
varies,  generally  (as  in  the  example  figured  herewith)  there  is  a  strong 
third  angle  inside,  and  another  equally  strong  (the  third)  outside,  and  be- 
hind these  is  a  U-shaped  lobe  with  a  weak  external  angle.  SometimeSt 
however,  the  latter  angle  is  wanting,  whilst  occasionally,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fourth  internal  angle  is  also  well  developed,  as  in  A,  sihimentis ; 
and  in  one  specimen  this  is  stronger  than  the  corresponding  inner  angle. 

The  anterior  lower  tooth  also  varies  considerably.  The  angles  on 
opposite  sides  are  sometimes  so  perfectly  parallel  in  position  that  there  are 
only  six  spaces,  the  first  and  second  being  always  imperfectly  separated. 
The  anterior  inner  angle  too  is  very  variable,  being  sometimes  as  strong  as 
in  A,  sikimensis,  sometimes  altogether  wanting. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  skull : — 

inch. 
Length  from  occipital  plane  to  end  of  nasals  ...     0*9 

Breadth  across  hinder  part  of  zygomatic  arches  ...     0*56 

„        between  orbits  ...     0'19 

Length  of  nasal  suture  •••    0  24 

Breadth  of  interparietal  ...     0*33 

Length  of  upper  molars  ...     0*22 

Distance  between  upper  molars  and  incisors  ...     0*25 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  angle  to  symphysis  ...     0  55 

„  „     molars  ...     0  24 

The  interparietal  is  generally  more  or  less  pentagonal,  the  lateral 
extremities  being  usually  truncated,  though  occasionally  angulate  or  sub- 
angulate.  The  posterior  edge  is  usually  nearly  straight,  sometimes  convex, 
the  two  anterior  edges  very  little  concave,  and  the  anterior  angle  very 
slightly  projecting.     The  nasals  diminish  regularly  in  breadth  behind. 

Besides  the  original  examples  from  Moupin  and  Western  Sechuen, 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Museum  from  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  Fokien,  the  South-western  China. 

This  species  is  undoubtedly  very  close  to  A,  siiimensis^  from  which  it 
is  only  distinguished  by  its  shorter  ears  and  feet,  the  characters  of  the 
teeth  not  being  sufficiently  constant  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  distinction. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  intermediate  forms  may  exist  in  the  Bhutan 
and  the  other  Eastern  Himalayan  tracts  intervening  between  Sikkim  and 
Moupin. 
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The  following  Indian  and  Himalayan  rats  and  mice   have  heen  incor- 
rectly referred  to  the  genus  Arvicola  : — 
Arvicola  indica.  Gray  and  Hardwieke,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology,  I, 

pi.  11 ;  =  Mus  (NesoJcid)  hafdwickii, 
Arvicola  hengalensis,  Grsij  and  Hardwicke,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology, 

II,  pi.  21 ;  =  Mus  (Nesohia)  hengalensis^  [=  Nesohia  indica,  Blyth 

and  Jerdon;  Mm  {Nesokia)  hlythiantts,  Anderson.] 
"  Arvicola  ?  Neotomay  two  sp.  n.,  pyctorhis  and  myothrue^  nob.,"  Hodgson, 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1841,  X,  p.  915. 
^^ Arvicola?  myothrix,  Hodgson,"  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  S.,  1856,  p.  401. 

These  are  the  species  very  imperfectly  described  by  Hodgson  (Ann. 
&  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1845,  XV,  p.  267)  as  Mus  ?  pyctorhis  and  Mus  ?  myo- 
thrix.  The  former  proves,  on  an  examination  of  the  type  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  Thomas,  to  have  been  founded  on  an  aberrant  individual 
of  the  common  house  and  tree-rat  of  India  (Mus  rufeseens  auctt.),  and 
belongs  to  the  form  called  Mus  aquicaudalis  by  Hodgson.  The  type  of 
Mus  myothrix  is  a  skin  without  any  skull ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  it  with  Golunda  ellioti,  to  which  an  affinity  was  suggested  by 
Jerdon  (*  Mammals  of  India,'  p.  214). 

** Arvicola?   hydrophilus,   Hodgson,"    Gray,   List  of  the  Specimens    of 
Mammalia  in  the  British  Museum,  1843,  p.  119. 

This  is  Mus  ?  hydrophilus^  Hodgson,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1845, 
XV,  p.  267.  No  original  type  can  be  found,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  what 
the  species  is.  Mr.  Thomas  has  endeavoured  to  identify  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  figure  in  Hodgson's  drawings  shows  a  large  mouse  or  small  rat  with  a 
pure  white  belly,  and  might  well  be  taken  from  a  young  individual  of  the 
common  white-bellied  Himalayan  rat,  Mus  nitidus  (=  Mus  rufeseens,  var.), 
or  of  Mus  jerdoni  (Leggada  jerdoni,  Blyth :  this  species  is  not  a  true 
Zfeggada), 


Note. — The  teeth  figured  in  the  accompanying  plates  are  those  of  the 
right  upper  and  right  lower  jaw,  the  anterior  extremity  uppermost,  and  the 
upper  jaw  teeth  above  the  lower.  It  results  from  this  arrangement  that  in 
the  upper  figures  (upper  teeth)  the  outer  or  external  angles  are  to  the  left, 
the  inner  to  the  right ;  whilst  in  the  lower  figures  (lower  jaw)  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw  being  to  the  right,  the  inner  to  the 
left.     All  tha  figures  are  enlarged  8  diameters. 
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X. — On  Myospalaz  fuscicapillus,  BlytK^^By  W.  T.  Blattfobd,  F.  R.  S^  Ac. 

[Received  May  8th  ;->  Bead  June  lBt»  1881.] 

(With  Plate  II,  in  part.) 

Forty  years  ago,  some  specimens  of  a  rodent  in  the  Society's  collection 
were  named  by  Mr.  Blyth  Oeorychus  fu9cocapilIus.  It  was  not  known  at 
the  time  whence  they  were  procured,  but  Mr.  Blyth  supposed  that  they 
came  from  the  Himalayas.  The  first  mention  of  the  name  was  in  1841,* 
in  a  list  of  specimens  of  skulls,  and  in  the  following  year,  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  description  of  the  animal  was  given. 

No  fuller  account  of  the  species  was  ever  published.  The  true  locality, 
Quetta,  appears  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  late  Captain  Hutton,  the 
animal  was  noticed  and  a  short  description  of  its  habits  given  in  his  '*  Bough 
notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Candahar"  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  XV,  p.  141.)  It  was  in 
this  paper  that  the  new  generic  name  Myospalax  appears  to  have  been 
pro|x>sed  for  the  first  time :  in  a  footnote,  Mr.  Blyth  states  that  "this 
type  difEers  from  Myodes  or  the  Lemming  genus  in  the  much  greater  siie 
and  strength  of  the  feet,  in  the  elongation  and  protrusion  of  its  upper 
incisive  tusks,  <&c.,  and  he  adds  that  he  will  describe  the  form  more  parti- 
cularly, together  with  some  other  new  rodents.  That  such  was  his  inten- 
tion is  apparent  also  from  a  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  published  in 
the  preceding  volume  of  the  Society's  Joumal,t  in  which  Mr.  Blyth  re- 
quests that  a  figure  of  the  animal  and  its  skull  might  be  prepared  for 
publication.  The  request  was  granted,  but  apparently  the  plate  was  never 
drawn,  it  was  certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  published.  In  Mr. 
Blyth*s  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia,  the  specimens  in  the  Society's  collec- 
tion are  recorded  with  references  to  all  the  accounts  above  noticed. {  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  animal  has  never  been  mentioned  in  European  workB,§ 
probably  because  the  first  brief  notice  escaped  record  in  Wiegmann's 
Archiv. 

Recently,  when  occupied  in  determining  the  Arvieola  of  the  Hima- 
layas, my  attention  was  called  to  a  specimen,  brought  by  Mr.  Griffith  from 
Afghanistan,  that  had  long  been  in  the  old  East  India  Company's  Muieoffi 

♦  For  references  see  synonymy. 

t  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XIV,  Proc.  Oct  1846,  p.  ciii. 

t  There  is  also  a  brief  allusion  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Bljrth  in  1863,  J.  A.  S.  6.f 
XXXII,  p.  89. 

§  The  same  name  MyospaUix  was  subsequently  used  by  Brandt,  (Mem.  Acad.  St 
Petersburg  1855,  IX,  and  by  Carus  and  Gerstaecker,  (Handbuch  der  Zoologie,  18?^» 
p.  108,)  for  the  genus  Siphfieua^  the  type  of  which  was  named  Mm  myotpni^  ^1 
Laxmann  in  1773.    See  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Rech.  Mamm.  pp.  71,  &c 
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and  had  finally  been  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.  This  proved  to 
be  a  true  Arvieola  (see  previous  paper)  but  in  external  characters  it  had 
some  resemblance  to  Myospalasp  Jtiscicapillus,  of  which  I  had  a  distinct 
recollection.  On  my  application,  Dr.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  was  good  enough  to  obtiun  the  permission  of  the  Trustees 
to  send  one  of  the  specimens  of  Blyth's  species  and  a  skull  to  London  for 
me  to  examine.  After  comparing  this  with,  Mr.  Thomas's  assistance,  I  am 
unable  to  find  that  the  animal  has  ever  been  described  elsewhere,  and  the 
most  nearly  allied  known  form  appears  to  be  the  Russian  Ellobius  talpinus, 
I  cannot  find  any  good  generic  character  to  distinguish  Mi/ospalax  from 
JEllobius^  although  the  difEerence  between  the  two  is  considerable,,  and  may 
induce  some  naturalists  to  separate  them  generically.  For  the  present,  I 
think  the  Quetta  species  may  be  called  JSUobius  fiMcicapillus  the  following 
is  a  description  of  the  skin  and  skull,  which,  with  the  teeth,  is  figured  on 
PI.  XL 

Ellobixts  fuscicapillus. 

Oeoryehusfuseocapillu*,  Bljthy  J.  A.  S.  B.,  184>1,  X,  p.  928;  1842, 
XI,  p.  887. 

Myospalax  fuscocapillu9,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1846,  XV,  p.  141 ;  Cat 
Mam.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  p.  126. 

Colour  on  the  upper  parts  bulE,  (very  pale  fulvous  or  light  brownish 
yellow;)  except  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  which  is  hair  brown. 
Lower  parts  rather  paler,  tail  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  feet 
pale. 

JVfr  soft,  light  ashy  grey  at  the  base,  and  for  rather  more  than  half 
the  length,  terminal  portion  on  the  back  dirty  light  brownish  yellow,  no 
longer  hairs  on  the  back,  a  few  towards  the  rump,  and  around  the  base  of 
the  tail ;  these  have  not  dark  tips.  On  the  head  the  hairs  are  brown 
throughout,  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  yellowish  white.  The  hair  on  the 
specimen  examined  is  short,  being  only  -^  inch  long,  in  the  middle  of  the 
back. 

^or- conch  rudimentary. 

Whiskers  buff,  the  uppermost  brown,  none  in  the  skin  examined  extends 

back  beyond  the  ears. 

Feet  of  moderate  size,  rather  broad,  toes  long,  claws  blunt,  short, 
formed  for  digging,  horn-coloured,  overhung  by  long  hairs.  In  the  forefoot 
the  second  is  but  little  shorter  than  the  third  but  considerably  longer  than 
the  fourth,  exceeding  it  by  about  the  same  amount  as  that  by  which  the 
fourth  itself  extends  beyond  the  fifth  ;  thumb  very  short,  but  with  a  claw 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other  toes.  Pads  beneath  each  fore  foot  6  in 
number,  the  two  anterior  at  the  base  of  the  three  middle  toes,  of  these  the 
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outer  appears  to  be  double,  (it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  characters  in 
a  dried  specimen ;)  the  third  is  inside  the  base  of  the  5th  toe,  the  two 
posterior  tubercles  are  considerably  larger  than  the  rest  and  the  inner  is 
rather  more  distal  than  the  outer.     On  the  hind  foot  the  second  toe  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  third  and  considerably  longer  than  the  fourth,  exceed- 
ing it  by  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  fourth  itself  extends  beyond  the 
first,  which  again  is  but  little  longer  than   the  fifth.  There  are  6  distinct 
pads  or  tubercles  beneath  the  hind  foot,  arranged  in  3  pairs  as  usual,  the 
inner  pad  of  the  second  pair,  at  the  base  of    the   first   toe,   appears  to   be 
double,  those  forming  the  proximal  pair  are  nearly  opposite  to  ea^ch  other 
and  are  rather  nearer  to  the  anterior  pair  than  to  the  heel.     The  whole 
planta  to  the  heel  is  naked,  though  there  are  long  hairs  on  the  sides  of 
the  feet. 

Tail  very  short,  thinly  clad  with  long  light  yellowish  brown  hair,  that 
extends  y*^  inch  beyond  the  end. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  dried  skin. 

iaclies. 

Length  nose  to  rump    , 5. 

„        tail,  without  hair  at  end •• 0*35 

„        forefoot  without  claws    0*67 

„        middle  toe  ditto  0*28 

„        hindfoot  from  heel  ditto      0*85 

„        middle  toe  ditto  0-26 

The  skull  is  that  of  an  aged  individual  the  occipital  crest  is  very 
strongly  developed  and  the  sutures  too  fully  anchylosed  for  the  shape  of 
the  interparietal  to  be  distinguished.  The  cranium  is  not  quite  perfect, 
the  parts  around  ihQ  foramen  magnum^  including  the  auditory  bullae,  having 
been  cut  away.  Compared  with  the  skulls  of  Arvicola,  the  most  striking 
differences  are  the  greater  thickness  of  all  the  bones,  the  much  greater 
development  of  the  occipital  crest,  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  anterior  or  facial  portion  generally,,  as  compared  to  the  brain  case. 
The  measurements  are  :— 

inch.  met. 

Length  from  middle  of  occipital  plane  to  end  of  nasals  1*34  *0345 

„      from  paroccipital  process  to  front  of  incisors  162  *04I 

„      of  suture  between  nasals    0*47  '012 

Breadth  across  hinder  part  of  zygomatic  arches  •••., 1*1  '028 

„      across  brain  pan  behind  zygomatic  process  of  squamosal  0'6  *015 

„      across  frontals  where  narrowest  between  orbits  ......  0*23  '006 

Length  of  row  of  upper  molars  (crowns  only)  0*32  '008 

Distance  from  anterior  end  of  upper  molar  to  base  of  incisors  0*55  *014 

Length  of  anterior  palatine  foramina , 0*14  '0035 
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Length  from  base  of  incisors  to  posterior  termination  of  palate     0'9       *023 
Breadth  of  bony  palate  between  front  lobes  of  anterior  molars     013     '0035 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  angle  to  symphysis  1'12     -028 

Height  of  ditto  to  end  of  coronoid  process    0"6       '015 

Length  of  row  of  lower  molars  0*32     -003 

The  occipital  plane  slopes  backwards.  The  upper  surface  of  the  skull 
is  rounded  and  slopes  away  more  rapidly  at  the  sides  than  in  Ellohius 
talpinus  or  in  Arvicola,  the  sagittal  crest  is  strong  posteriorly,  but  sinks 
down  in  front.  The  nasals  are  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a  wine  bottle  with 
concave  sides,  the  posterior  termination  is  not  pointed  but  truncated  by 
the  irregular  zigzag  suture,  the  outer  margins  are  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  for  a  short  distance  from  the  posterior  end,  then  convex,  and  again 
in  front  slightly  concave.  The  premaxillse  extend  further  back  than  usual 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  and  terminate  posteriorly  in  points  some 
distance  behind  both  the  end  of  the  nasals  and  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  maxilla.  Tlie  zygomatic  arch  is  very  high  in  the  middle  and 
presents  the  peculiarity  of  the  maxillar  and  squamosal  processes  meeting 
along  the  lower  edge  and  forming  a  suture ;  the  malar,  a  high  but  short 
bone,  does  not  extend  to  the  lower  margin,  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  length 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  maxillar  process.  The  infraorbital  foramen  is 
large,  triangular  when  received  from  the  front,  not  produced  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  slit  below,  and  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  broad. 

The  anterior  palatine  foramina  are  very  small  and  narrow,  the  poste- 
rior palatine  foramina  are  numerous,  relatively  large,  and  situated  in  two 
deep  grooves,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  palate  posteriorly.  The 
opening  of  posterior  nares  is  very  narrow,  much  narrower  than  each  of  the 
broad  pterygoid  f ossse. 

Teeth.  The  incisors  are  long  and  project  forward  considerably  in  both 
jaws,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  are  of  moderate  breadth  and  flat  in  front ; 
lower  incisors  narrower,  and  rounded  in  front.  They  are  nearly  white  in 
both  jaws. 

The  row  of  upper  molars  is  very  slightly  curved  ;  all  the  teeth  are  of 
nearly  equal  breadth.  The  first  upper  molar  has  3  external  and  3  internal 
angles,  the  internal  (those  to  the  right  in  the  figure)  being  rather  anterior 
to  the  external.  The  slope  from  the  binder  angle  on  each  side  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  tooth  is  concave,  especially  on  the  external  side. 
The  second  tooth  has  3  subequal  angles  outside  and  terminates  posteriorly 
in  a  rudimentary  angle  in  contact  with  the  hinder  molars ;  on  the  inside 
there  are  3  angles  first  a  small  angle,  then  a  larger  one,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinct re-entering  angle  between  the  two,  the  re-entering  angles  between  the 
second  and  third  inner  angles,  and  between  the  last  and  the  first  of  the 
hinder  tooth  are  square,  not  pointed.     The  third  tooth  has  3  outer  and  2 
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inner  angles,  the  outer  are  nearly  equi  distant,  bnt  there  is  no  re-entering 
angle  between  the  first  and  second,  though  there  is  between  the  second  and 
third,  the  posterior  termination  of  the  tooth  is  a  very  slightly  projecting 
rounded  lobe,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  each  of  the  upper  molars  terminates 
in  a  somewhat  similar  lobe,  as  in  Arvieola. 

In  the  first  lower  molar  there  are  4  outer  and  5  inner  angles,  the  first 
on  each  side  rounded  and  less  prominent  than  the  others,  the  two  hinder 
pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tooth  nearly  opposite  to  e^h  other ;  the 
anterior  extremity  is  a  rounded  lobe,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  a  very 
blunt  rounded  angle  inside,  in  advance  of  a  still  blunter  one  outside.  The 
second  and  third  lower  molars  have  each  3  angles  on  each  side,  all  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  outer  (those  to  the  right  in  the  figure)  being 
in  each  case  a  little  in  advance  of  the  inner.  In  the  second  molar  the 
angles  inside  and  outside  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  in  the  posterior 
molar  the  inner  angles  are  stronger  than  the  outer,  and  the  first  outer 
angle  is  less  prominent  than  the  other  two. 

The  lower  jaw  is  strong,  the  coronoid  process  well  developed,  the 
tubercular  projection  corresponding  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lower 
incisor  situated  just  outside  and  a  little  below  the  condyle,  so  as  to  make 
the  latter  appear  almost  double. 

Compared  with  Ellohim  talpintu,  the  difEerences  presented  by  the 
form  here  described  are  numerous,  but  the  external  distinctions  are  less 
striking  than  those  shewn  by  the  skull.  JS.  fuscicapillus  is  larger,  yel- 
lower, and  rather  paler-coloured,  and  the  tail  appears  a  little  longer  The 
base  of  the  fur  is  much  paler,  that  of  E,  talpinm  being  almost  black,  that 
of  E,  fuacicapillm  light  grey.  There  are  some  slight  dilEerences  too  in  the 
feet,  e,  g.y  the  second  toe  of  the  fore  foot  in  E»  talpinus  appears  to  be 
much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  middle  toe  than  in  E,fuscieapillu9. 
The  feet  too  appear  la]*ger  in  the  latter  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  comparison  is  made  between  dried  skins. 

The  hinder  upper  molar  in  E.  talpinus  is  proportionately  much  shorter, 
the  two  anterior  outer  angles  are  close  together,  and  the  posterior  lobe  behind 
the  hindmost  outer  angle  is  wanting.  The  second  inner  angle  too  is  ill 
developed  or  obsolete.  In  the  first  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  there  are  only 
d  distinct  external  and  4  internal  angles,  instead  of  4  and  5,  and  the  ante- 
rior lobe  is  very  slightly  developed. 

The  skulls  of  E,  talpinus  in  the  British  Museum  (two  in  number) 
differ  greatly  in  form  from  that  of  E.  fuscieapillus  and  are  much  more 
Arvicoline,  the  facial  bones  being  far  less  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
brain  case,  and  the  occipital  crest  very  small.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  less 
high  but  similar  in  form  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones,  the  maxillar 
process,    however,  is  not  quite  in  contact   with  that  of  the  squamosal 
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although  the  two  approach  each  other  very  closely.  The  nasals  have  not  the 
peculiar  form  that  they  have  in  U.fuscieapilltts,  hut  are  simply  arcuate  or 
convex  externally,  and  the  praBmaxillse  terminate  posteriorly  opposite  the 
end  of  the  nasab  and  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  anterior 
palatine  foramina,  though  small  are  not  quite  so  minute  as  in  the  Quetta 
species,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  palate  is  less  deeply  grooved.  The 
posterior  nares  and  pterygoid  f  ossse  are  similarly  shaped.  In  the  lower 
jaw  the  coronoid  process  is  shorter,  and  the  angle  is  differently  shaped,  but 
the  peculiar  condyle  is  precisely  similar,  the  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the 
incisor  being  just  outside  and  below  in  both  species. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  as  I  believe,  J?.  fuMieapillu8  belongs  to  the  genus 
JSliohius,  the  short  description  of  that  genus  by  Alston  in  his  classification 
of  the  order  Olires*  will  need  some  modification,  since  the  skull  in  the 
species  now  described  is  not  very  like  that  of  Arvicola  and  the  facial  portion 
is  more  developed  instead  of  less. 

♦  P.  Z.  S.,  1876,  p.  85. 
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Errata  in  the  Journal,  Pt.  II,  No.  3, 1881. 

F^  137,  line  3  from  top,  after  <<  mil."  inurt  "  and  Conch.-Gab.  U,  PL  26,  figs.  16-17." 
n    137,  line  4  from  top,  deU  <<or  Oonch.-Cab.  n,  Fl  26,  figs.  16-17." 


AS  Mr.  Wallace  twice  aiiuaes  to  my  papers  on  the  Mollusca  of  the 
Sejcbelle  Islands  (pp.  405  and  415),  which  I  wrote  so  long  ago  as  1868-9,  I 
now  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks.  Speaking  solely  from  the  conchological  point 
of  view,  I  would  submit  that  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  a  continent,  "  Lemuria ;"  on  the  contrary,  an  archipelago,  thickly 
studded  with  large  islands,  such  as  appears  to  be  unmistakeably  indicated  in 
17 
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XI. — 2^ew  or  little'hnown  Mollusca  of  the  Indo-Mulajiui^dufii^t^' 

By  Geoffbet  Neyill,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

[Received  30ih  June ;— Read  6th  July,  1881.] 

(With  Plates  V,  VI,  &  VII.) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  in  his  very  interesting  new  work — '  Island  Life^ — 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Madagascar  Group,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  presence  there  of  the  numerous  and  important  Indo-Malayan 
forms  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  a  former  continental  land  connection,  for 
which  the  term  *'  Lemuria"  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  zoologist. 
If  I  understand  rightly,  the  distinguished  author  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  these  forms  by  their  introduction  from  Europe,  and  from  consequently 
Asia,  before  the  separation  of  Africa  by  the  sea  in  early  Tertiary  times  ;  in 
another  passage,  he  suggests  the  probable  submergence  of  many  large 
islands,  whose  former  position  is  indicated  at  the  present  time  by  the 
banks  and  reefs  of  the  Cargados,  Chagos,  Maldives,  &c.,  to  account  for 
the  "  transmission  of  organisms  from  the  Indian  Peninsula." 

As  Mr.  Wallace  twice  alludes  to  my  papers  on  the  Mollusca  of  the 
Seychelle  Islands  (pp.  405  and  415),  which  I  wrote  so  long  ago  as  1868-9,  I 
now  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks.  Speaking  solely  from  the  conchological  point 
of  view,  I  would  submit  that  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  a  continent,  "  Lemuria  ;*'  on  the  contrary,  an  archipelago,  thickly 
studded  with  large  islands,  such  as  appears  to  be  unmistakeably  indicated  in 
17 
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tbie  region,  presents  several  points  of  greater  probability  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  existing  landshells,  and  I  would  question  the  former 
immediate  land  connection  with  the  Indian  Peninsula.  I  think  I  can  point 
out  several  remarkable  features,  which  tend  to  show  thaf  this  archipelago 
probably  received  its  MoUusca  rather  by  a  close  connection  with  the 
Nicobars,  Sumatra,  Java,  &<j.,  and  thus  of  course  with  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula. It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that  the  Mollusca  of 
the  Madagascar  and  Mascarene  province  give  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
an  ancient  emigration  from  Europe,  so  few  fossil  landshells  of  pretertiary 
times  being  known  ;  the  entire  absence  of  the  genus  Helicina  from  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Europe  as  also  from  India  proper  and  Ceylon  at  the 
present  time,  I  consider  very  significant,  as  the  genus  from  its  well-marked 
characters,  its  robust  substance,  and  local  abundance  could  hardly  have 
escaped  attention.  I  showed  in  1869  that  the  Seychelles  possess  a 
species  {R.  theohaldiana,  Nevill)  only  just  separable  from  others  found 
in  the  Nicobars  and  adjoining  Islands ;  M.  Morelet  again  has  lately 
described  a  most  remarkable  extinct  subfossil  form  from  Mauritius  as 
Helicina  undulata :  this  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  TrochatelU 
mouhoti  of  Pfeiffer  from  Cambodia,  which.  Dr.  Dohm  has  justly  shown, 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  West  Indian  species  of  Trochateila,  but  must  be 
referred  to  Helicina  ;  for  these  two  species  I  suggest  the  new  subgenerio 
division  Pseudotroehatella ;  the  group  has  its  nearest  known  allies  in 
some  Philippine  forms.  It  will  be  important  to  endeavour  to  find  oat 
whether  there  are  any  fossil  or  subfossil  forms  of  Helicina  to  be  found 
in  Madagascar  itself.  The  remarkable  **  Malagash**  section  of  Megahmai- 
iomaf  called  Hainesia  by  Pfeiffer  (=  Masoariaj  Angas),  seems  to  me  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Malayan  and  Philippine  section  Coptocheilui 
of  Gould  than  with  the  extinct  European  Tertiary  forms. 

Omphalotropis  is  undoubtedly  a  most  significant  feature  of  the  shell- 
fauna  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  genus  not  being  known  from  Mada- 
gascar, the  Comoro,  or  Seychelle  Islands ;  it  has  also  never  been  established 
as  found  fossil  in  Europe,  or  living  in  India  or  Ceylon ;  there  is,  however, 
one  tertiary  fossil  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  conchologists^ 
the  OardioMtomfl  troohulus  of  Sandberger  ('  Yorwelt,'  pi.  XII,  fig.  8), 
which  I  consider  perhaps  referable  to  Omphalotropis  ?  Besides  the  Mas- 
carene Group,  the  genus  is  found  in  g^eat  abundance  and  variety  in  the 
Polynesian  Archipelago  and  can,  according  to  my  theory,  be  fairly  traced 
from  the  one  region  to  the  other.  Excluding  the  allied  New-Zealand 
genus  Sealea,  several  species  have  been  described  from  New  Caledonia, 
one  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  two  from  Ceram,  one  from  Shanghai, 
one  (O.  striettu  of  Gould  from  the  Loo  Choo  Islands)  Jias  been  lately  re- 
discovered by  Surgeon-Major  B.  Hungerford  at  Hongkong  living  on  stone 
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walls  at  800  feet  above  the  sea,  two  from  Borneo^  one  from  Amboyna,  one 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  one  from  the  Pelew  Islands,  three  from  the  Nicobars, 
and  two  (possibly  more)  from  the  Andamans.  I  can  scarcely  believe  the 
genns  does  not  occur  in  Sumatra  or  Java,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
corded from  either,  or  indeed  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Another  remarSable  ''Indian"  type  is  the  Cyathopoma  htanfordi, 
H.  Adams,  which  was  first  discovered  by  myself  at  a  considerable  elevation 
on  Mah^  one  of  the  Seychelles.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  exception  to  my 
theory  that  the  "  Indian*'  forms  of  the  Madagascar  province  show  a  closer 
connection  with  Sumatra,  Ac.  than  with  India  proper:  species  of  ChfO' 
fhopoma  {sen$u  lato)  being  numerous  in  South  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
also  existing  on  the  Bombay  and  Golconda  Hills,  as  well  as  at  Darjiling, 
in  Assam,  and  a  single  species,  (fide  cl.  Theobald)  in  the  Shan  States  ;  the 
genus  hitherto  not  being  known  from  any  other  region.  But  elsewhere 
in  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  genus  Diadema  of 
Pease  from  the  Pacific  Archipelago  is  not  really  separable,  and  I  can 
also  confirm  the  validity  of  Benson's  species  Oyathopoma  tignarium  from 
the  Andamans,  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  has  lately  called  in  question, 
as  I  have  received  several  living  specimens  from  my  energetic  corre- 
spondent Mr.  F.  A.  de  BoepstorfF,  who  has  also  sent  me  a  single  specimen 
of  the  true  Omphalotropis  distermina^  Benson,  as  justly  discriminated  from 
its  much  commoner  ally  by  Mr.  Blanford,  who  has  named  the  latter 
O.  andersoni.  The  occurrence  of  Oyathopoma  proeerum,  Blanford,  at 
Beypore,  close  to  the  sea,  is  also  worthy  of  note,  in  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  genus. 

As  well  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  no  fossil  represented  in  Sandberger's 
'  Vorwelt,'  which  presents  any  resemblance  to  Oyathopoma.  The  genus 
is  of  such  small  size  that  it  may  have  been  easily  overlooked  hitherto  in 
the  Malayan  province; — Blunford's  genus  OyelotopHs^  I  consider  as  on 
an  altogether  different  footing ;  I  regard  it  as  a  strictly  African  genus, 
of  which  two  species  have  made  their  way  to  India,  two  others  to  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  one  {O,  conoideum,  Pfeiffer)  to  Mauritius ;  Sowerby's 
habitat  "  Seychelles"  for  this  last  is  undoubtedly  erroneous  and  should 
be  altogether  ignored.  The  two  large  Seychelle  species  of  Stylodon 
{Helix)  have  their  nearest  ally  in  H,  cepoides,  Lea,  of  the  Philippines,  and 
are  all  three  evidently  allied  to  the  species  of  Phania^  Albers  {pan  =d 
JSttcochliaSi  Theobald),  of  which  forms  are  known  from  Formosa  {H.  stein' 
hoei)f  Tavoy  {H  saturnia),  Solomon  Island,  Cambodia,  Moluccas,  Khasi 
Hills,  &c. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  Vol.  II,  p.  538,  of  his  *  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals/  J 876,  Prof.  Sandberger  in  his  'Laud  Ac.  Conchylien  der Vorwelt/ 
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and  Prof.  A.  Nicholson  in  his  *  Manual  of  PalsBontoIogy/  1879,  have  til 
omitted  to  take  cognizance  of  the  four  highlj  interesting  and  important 
species  of  fossil  Helix  described  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  his  Cretaceous  Fkana 
of  South  India,  Vol.  II,  1867,  three  as  species  of  Anehistoma,  Kleia 
(more  correctly  Qonoitoma^  Helder)  and  one  as  a  species  of  MaeroeycUt^ 
Beck. 

All  of  the  above  works  therefore  must  be  amended,  to  the  effect  that 
indubitable  species  of  true  Helix  are  known  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 
I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  specimens  of  these  Cretaceous  Helieidae, 
so  excellently  figured  by  Dr.  Stoliczka,  and  am  of  opinion  he  was  quite 
right  in  referring  three  of  the  species  to  the  subgenus  OanoHoma  (= 
Anchi$toma)f  and  I  think  it  will  interest  Mons.  Bourguignat  and  other 
conchologists  to  find  the  ancestors  of  this,  both  in  tertiary  and  recent 
times,  essentially  European  group,  in  so  ancient  a  geological  formation  as 
that  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  South  India.  I  consider  Dr.  Stoliczka  to 
have  been  less  happy  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  affinity  of  these  forms  with 
our  present  Indian  subgenera  Flectopylia  and  Oorilla,  which  seem  to  me 
entirely  different  groups.  The  fourth  of  these  Cretaceous  forms,  the 
Macroeyeli9  eamatiea  of  Stoliczka,  is  certainly  not  a  species  of  true  Maenh 
cycli»i  the  type  species  of  which  is  the  South  American  H  laxata,  Fer., 
now  said  by  Mons.  Fischer  to  form  a  section  of  typical  Helix,  Dr.  Sto- 
liczka's  species  evidently  belongs  to  what  is  now  known  as  Fatula, 
Helder,  but  to  which  of  the  sections,  it  is  impossible  to  say  until  better 
specimens  are  forthcoming. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recorded  instances  of  landshells  of  proved 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Tertiary  Period,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Feist- 
mantel  for  pointing  out  that  three  well  preserved  species  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Dr.  Dawson,  DavaoneJU 
meehiy  Zonites  (Oonului)  prisem,  and  Fupa  (Dendropupa)  vetusta  (from 
"  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  erect  Sigillaria"),  copies  of  the  figures  of  the  two 
latter  being  given  in  Nicholson's  Manual ;  these  are  doubtless  the  forms 
of  Helioidae  alluded  to  by  Wallace  in  his  above  quoted  work  from  the 
Carboniferous  P  Dr.  Stoliczka,  I.  c,  page  6,  also  writes  '*  Except  the 
Boy9ia  Meussii,  which  was  in  1859  described  by  myself  from  a  Cretaceous 
freshwater  deposit  in  the  North-Eastern  Alps,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
species  of  true  Helicidae  have  been  noticed  from  deposits  lower  than  the 
Eocene  strata."  Ffeiffer  does  not  record  this  so-called  BoyHa^  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  Cretaceous  Helices ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  well 
characterized  form,  I  should  consider  from  the  figure,  possibly  correctly 
referred  to  Boysia  ;  it  was  found  in  tolerable  abundance  and  is  well  figured 
in  the  Sitz.  K.  Ak.  Wien,  XXXVIII,  1859.  This  Boysia  reussii  has 
been  latterly  referred  by  Professor  Sandberger  to  the  genus  Strophoslonuh 
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Deshajes,  and  is  consequently  mentioned  as  tbe  most  ancient  species  as  yet 
discovered  of  the  Gyclostomacea,  in  his  magnificent  work,  insufficiently 
studied  by  Conchologists,  on  the  Land  und  Susswasser  Conchylien  der 
Vorwelt,  1870-5. 

Hrlicabion  [Austenia]  MAGNiPicirs,  Q.-Austen  and  Nevill,  PI.  V,  Fig.  23. 

Kevill,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1877^  Momein  [Tunnan],  p.  24,  diam.  46,  axis  11}  mil.,  as 
Htliearim  tnagnijlcus,  "coll.  J.  Anderson";  Nevill,  Handlist  1,  1878,  p.  16,  as  ^0/t- 

carion  lAtuienia]  magnijieus  ;  Godwin- Ansten,  P.  Zool.  S.  1880,  as  Giraaia  magnijica, 

1  am  quite  unable  to  agree  with  Colonel  Qod win-Austen,  in  referring 

this  species  to  Girasia  ;  if  I  were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  case,  I  should 

not  hesitate  in  uniting  Girasia  and  Ausfenia.    However,  I  consider  both 

well  characterized,  if  not  as  distinct  genera,  at  least  as  well  marked  sections 

of  Helicarion,  not  only  as  regards  their  shells  but  also  on  account  of  the 

differences  in  the  animals  themselves.     Austenia  has  a  less  "  helicoid"  and 

more  "  slug-like"  shell  than  true  Selicaruyiiy  but  is  still  always  distinctly 

convoluted  and  of  firm  though  fragile  texture.     Pfeiffer  and  the  old  school 

would  have  called  them  Vitrina,     Girasia  has  merely  a  membranaceous 

shell  scarcely  if  at  all  convoluted,  more  or  less  rudimentary ;  old  authors 

considered  them  as  '*  slugs"  and  not  as  Helicidae  at  all. 

Helicasion  [Austenia]  sesplenbens,  Nevill,  PL  V,  Fig.  24. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1877,  Sawady  and  Bliam6,  coll.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D. 

GiBBUs  LYoirETiAinrs,  Pallas. 

Spicil.  Zool.  1780,  as  Bdix  lyonetiana. 
Besides  the  typical  specimens  which  I  have  already  recorded  in  my 

*  Handlist  of  Mollusca  in  the  Indian  Museum,'  the  following  forms  seem 
worthy  of  record : — 

var.  ANTONi,  Pfeiffer. 

Zdts.  Mai.  1847,  as  Oibbui  antoni,  from  Manritius  [not  Fupa  antoni,   Eiistor, 
1844)  from  Berbioe]  ;       J?Upa  graUloupianoy  Pfr.  1868,  from  Mauiitiiis. 

There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum,  collected  by  myself  in  the 
"Bois  Sec,*'  Savanne  District,  Mauritius.     The  above  local  name  in  my 

*  Handlist'  was  unfortunately  changed,  during  my  absence  on  furlough  in 
Europe,  to  "Dry  Forest,"  a  name -of  no  meaning ! 

var.  BINIBTBOBSA,  nov. 

In  1878  I  noticed  a  reversed  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Lyons ;  short- 
ly afterwards  I  was  fortunately  successful  in  purchasing  a  second  specimen 
for  the  Indian  Museum,  out  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Lombe  Taylor. 
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GiBBUS  DUPONTiANTJS,  G.  NeviU,  PL  VI,  Fig.  1. 

J.  A.  6.  Beng.,  1870,  p.  411,  and  /.  «.,  1871,  p.  7,  alao  Handlist  p.  9,  [nne 
descr.]  ;  P.  Zool.  S.  1868,  p  260,  animal  deecribed  as  that  of  <*  O.  versipolU'*  ;  »  P. 
vertipolis,  Pfr.  var.  [not  of  F^roflsac]. 

T,  aperte  rimata,  iubcylindriea,  sat  9oiidiu8eula,flavidO'eom6ayOhli^me 
confertimfortiter  sulcata^  eostis  latUjJlexuosis;  spira  cylindrical  m  eonum 
perohtusum  terminata ;  an/r.  7,  eonvesituculiy  ultimus  precedantihua  vig 
major;  apertura  fuhverticalis,  ovaiiey  sine  dente  parietali;  perist,  late 
eapansum,  pallide  lutewm^  marginihus  eallo  lavi  junctis. 

Long.  14i,  diam.  Gf  mil.     Savanne  Districti  Mauritius. 

The  number  of  whorls,  different  sculpture,  absence  of  parietal  tooth, 
light  yellow  colouration,  &c.,  easily  distinguish  this  species  from  its  nearest 
ally  G.  haeillus,  Pfr. ;  the  animal  is  also  different,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1868,  p.  259  and  260  (G.  bacillus  and.  G.  versipolis)  ; 
it  is  perhaps  Pfeiffer's  Mauritian  variety  of  P.  versipolis^  but  is  oertainlj 
not  F^russac's  species  from  Bourbon  (=s  P.  Junicula,  Yal.),  as  already 
pointed  out  by  M.  Morelet  and  myself. 

Enkea  (Huttonella.)  moebchiana,  Roepstorff,  MS. 

Deeply,  openly  umbilicate,  the  umbilicus  partly  covered  by  the  deflect- 
ed last  whorl ;  cylindrically  ovate  in  shape,  almost  exactly  like  a  gigantic 
JE.  stenopylis;  arcuately  ribbed,  ribs  thick  and  rather  distant;  white, 
solid,  with  obtusely  conoidal  apex  and  distinct  suture  ;  whorls  6i,  convexly 
tumid,  narrow,  the  4th  and  5th  of  equal  breadth,  the  last  not  so  broad  and 
very  little  higher,  rounded  at  base  and  brought  round  in  front,  so  as  to 
bring  the  aperture  almost  into  the  centre,  or  axis,  of  the  shell,  much  as  in 
E.  stenopylis,  thus  partially  covering  the  umbilicus ;  aperture  vertical, 
contracted,  quadrate,  peristome  anteriorly  strongly  sinuate,  then  very 
broadly  reflected,  quite  straight,  not  oblique  as  in  its  ally,  the  columelUur 
and  basal  margins  more  broadly  reflected  and  boldly,  evenly  rounded  instead 
of  the  former  being  nearly  perpendicular  as  in  E.  stenopylis,  margins 
joined  with  a  callosity,  nearly  straight,  in  the  centre  provided  with  a  well 
developed  prominent,  perpendicular  tooth  (or  fold),  another  strong,  but 
less  prominent  fold  within  the  outer  lip,  at  base  of  the  above  mentioned 
*'  sinus,"  that  is  where  the  peristome  becomes  markedly  reflected,  behind 
which  there  are  some  ten  ribs  so  clo^ly  crowded  together  as  to  give 
almost  the  appearance  of  one  very  broad  ''varex,"  these  ribs  partially 
block  up  the  umbilicus. 

Long,  (vix)  5,  diam.  max.  2\  mil. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  adopting,  for  this  remarkable  form,  Mr.  de 
Roepstorff's  MS.  name  in  honour  of  his  late  friend  Dr.  Moerch  of  Copen* 
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bagen,  who  contributed  several  excellent  papers  towards  our  knowledge  o£ 
the  Mollusca  of  tlie  Nicobars. 

Type,   Indian  Museum ;  centre  of  Great  Nicobar,  coll.  F.   A.   de 
Boepstorff,  Esq. 

Genus  Nanina,  Gray. 

P.  Zool.  S.  1834,  types  H.  MtnorentUy  MiiU.  [XjBita\,  H,  JavanmaU,  F6r.  [Xetta]^ 
H.  exility  Mull.  [Semipleeta],  H,  eitrina,  lia.  IXeaia],  H,  monozonalis,  Lin.  [Xeslajf 
H,  elairvillia,  Fer.  [Remiplectajy  JS,  vitritioides,  Deah.  llfaerochlamys]^  H,  Juliana^ 
Gray  \Xe$ta\  and  N*  striata^  Gray  [Hemiplecta] ;  type  restricted,  Gray,  P.  ZooL  8. 
1847,  p.  169,  Helix  eitrina,  Lin. ;  ^  Xeeta,  Albers,  1850,  type  H.  eitrina,  Lin. ;  » 
** Fhereporae,"  Desmonlins,  BuU.  Soc.  Lin.  Bord.  Ill,  1829  [name  inadmissible]; 
pars  ?  =3  Sienoputf  Gailding,  Zool.  Joum.  Ill,  1828,  type  S,  Hvidue,  Guild.  ^  Ouppya^ 
Morch,  J.  de  G.  1867,  [as  Stenopua  had  been  previously  used  for  a  genus  of  Crustacea.]. 

The  type  of  Gray's  Nanina  is  therefore  H,  eitrina  and  not  H,  vitri* 
noides  [Macrochlamys  indiea,  Bs.],  as  supposed  by  some  authors. 

Benson  himself  distinctly  admits  the  validity  of  Gray's  Nanina^  orer 
his  MS.  name  of  Tanyehlamys  or  Maorochlamys  {see  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1834, 
p.  89,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1836,  and  later  on  in  the  Annals  and  Mag.)  ;  had  my 
Indian  conchological  friends  referred  to  these  papers,  or  to  the  J.  A.  S.  B., 
1832,  p.  13,  for  the  original  and  casual  mention,  in  a  footnote,  of  Benson's 
MS.  name  Maerochlamys,  I  am  sure  they  would  never  have  attempted  to 
introduce  so  retrogade  and  useless  a  change,  utterly  unwarrantable  in  every 
way.  Here  is  Benson's  mention  of  the  name  in  full, — "  Those  (Pteroeyeiue 
sp.)  which  I  found,  were,  with  several  specimens  of  a  Cyclostama,  a  reversed 
Caroeolla  and  Macroehlamys  ;" — then  follows  a  foot-note, — "  A  new  genus 
of  the  Helicidae  separated  by  me  from  Helta,  in  consequence  of  the  wide 
departure  of  the  animal  from  the  type  of  that  genus."  With  this  and  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  name  on  page  76,  ends  the  so-called  description  of 
Maeroehlafnye  in  1832,  although  never  claimed  as  such  by  Benson  himself. 

Many  authors  (Benson  included)  speak  of  his  genus  Uanychlamys  as 
having  been  described  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1834,  but  as  far  as  I  can  trace 
this  is  not  strictly  the  case.  Benson  appears  to  have  sent  a  paper  to  the 
society  containing  an  excellent  description  of  the  section,  with  the  name 
Tanychlamye  attached ;  the  editor,  however,  changed  it  to  Nanina,  stating 
that  it  had  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  Gray's  genus  described  a  few  pages 
previously ;  in  the  description  the  editor  casually  mentions  that  the  form 
described  was  the  Tanychlamys  of  Benson,  MS.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
Stenapui  is  a  section  of  Nanina  at  all ;  in  any  case  the  former  can  have  no 
claim,  as  the  name  had  previously  been  used  for  a  genus  of  Oruetaeea,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Morch. 

The  fact  of  the  name  Nanina  having  been  employed  by  Bisso  in  1826 
is  I  consider  of  no  importance,  as  it  has  long  ago  been  pointed  out  that  he 
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used   fche  name  for  the  immature  sfcate  of  his  own  genus  Cyclops ;  his  name 
Nanina  was  therefore  null  and  void  and  should  not  bar  Q ray's  genus. 

As  Colonel  Qodwin-Austen  has  lucidly  explained,  though  he  draws  a 
wrong  conclusion,  Nanina ^  Gray,  is  not  the  same  as  Ariophanta,  Desmoalins, 
but  equals  thelatter's  group  "  Pherepor<Mi'^  ;  it  would  never  do  to  adopt  the 
specially  separated  section  or  subgenus  of  Ariophanta  for  the  whole  group, 
any  more  than  to  replace  Draparnaud*s  Pupa  (1801)  by  the  sectional  name 
Vertigo  of  Miiller  (1788),  which  was  specially  introduced  for  the  forms 
with  two  tentacles  only.  By  the  method  now  universally  adopted  by  all 
the  leading  conchologists,  all  parties  seem  to  me  fairly  treated.  Gray  has 
his  genus  Nanina  employed  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  sense,  as  he  in- 
tended. Desmoulins  and  Benson  have  their  names  employed  for  their 
respective  strictly  limited  sections  as  they  both  originally  intended.  Ben- 
son did  not  include  Ariophanta  in  his  Macrochlamys^  as  he  calls  it  Garo* 
colla,  nor  did  Desmoulins  do  so  in  the  reversed  case. 

Nanina  [Macbochlahts]  pseudoyitbinoides,  n.  sp. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1832,  pp.  13  and  76,  as  MaerocMamyt  indieoy  sine  deacr.  (not  IT.  tniiM, 
Pfr.) ;  if.  vitrinoides,  Gray,  P.  Zool.  S.  1849,  pi.  2,  f.  1-3,  eum  anim,  [not  JT.  vUrinouUtf 
Desh.]  ;  »  ff.  pelrosa^  Bs.,  p^irs,  [not  of  Button]. 

This  is  the  common  *'  snail"  throughout  the  plains  of  the  Ghingetie 
Delta,  quite  distinct,  both  as  regards  shell  and  animal,  from  its  close  ally 
N  petroMy  Huttou,  the  type  of  which  was  from  Mirzapore  and  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  former  in  the  higher  regions  of  Lower  Bengal ;  the 
two  species  were  confused  together  by  Mr.  Benson  under  the  name  of  ^. 
indica,  which  he  afterwards  united  to  Hutton*s  N.  petrosa ;  he  could  hare 
seen  but  few  specimens  of  our  Calcutta  form  and  those  probably  not  living 
ones ;  Mr.  Hanley  does  not  represent  our  species  in  his  invaluable  Con. 
Indica,  but  gives  a  very  fair  figure  of  N  petrosa.  The  two  varieties  of  N, 
petrosa  recorded  in  my  Handlist  must  be  altogether  eliminated ;  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friends  Colonel  Main  waring  and  Mr.  J.  Caldwell  for  other 
specimens  from  Luck  now  and  Monghyr  of  N  petrosa,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Wood- 
Mason  for  a  fine  series  of  N  pseudovitrinoides  from  Silhet. 

I  think  PfeifEer's  PL  110,  figs.  10-12  of  the  Conch.  Cab.  II,  [not  figs. 
13-15]  represents  N,  pseudovitrinoides. 

Nanina  [Magbochlamys  ?]  siebigaliensib,  G.  Nevill. 

I  described  this  species,  from  Sikrigali  in  Behar,  in  my  Handlist 
page  28 ;  unfortunately  the  name  was  misprinted  N  siJcrigallensis !  I 
may  also  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  that  species  No.  73,  page  2S, 
/.  c,,  should  be  N.  eorde?noyi,  not  *  eondemoyi '  as  printed.  The  species  being 
called  after  Mons.  Jacob  de  Cordemoy,  a  distinguished  Mascarene  botanist. 
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Subgenus  Acusta,  Albers. 

In  my  Hand-list,  p.  45,  I  have  erroneoush'  classed  this  group  as  a 
subgenus  of  Nanina,  It  is,  however,  a  subgenus  of  Selix,  not  of  Nanina  ; 
I  overlooked  a  note  to  that  effect  by  Prof,  von  Martens,  Moll.  Ost-Asien, 
describing  the  jaw,  &c. 

Tbochomobpha  fescomfbessa,  Blanford,  PL  Y,  Fig.  22. 

Fzoc.  Zool.  Soo.  1869,  p.  448,  Bliam6,  ^coll.  J.  Anderson." 
I  know  of  no  other  specimen  but  the  type,  of  which   I   now  give   a 
figure. 

Helix  (Aegista)  peeplAnata,  G.  Nevill,  PI.  -V,  Fig.  21, 

J.  A.  8.  B.,  1877,  p.  19,  Mimhoo,  Upper  Burma,  diam.  17},  axis  4|  mil. 
I  now  give  a  figure  of  the  type  of  this  species,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Indian  H,  tapeina  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Chinese  H, 
trkhotropis  on  the  other.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Mimboo, 
near  the  Yunnan  frontier.  In  my  Handlist,  I  have  classed  this  group 
under  the  subgenus  Plectotropis,  Martens  (I860,  type  S,  ele^antissima, 
Ffr.),  but  I  now  consider  that  it  is  not  separable  from  the  previously  described 
AegUta^  Albers  (1850,  type  S,  oouitu,  Pf r.)  ;  Prof.  Martens  has  lately  given 
an  important  tabular  arrangement  of  AegUta  (restr.)  in  his  '  Conch.  Mitthei- 
lungen',  Bd.  I,  Heft.  5-6,  with  figures  and  descriptions  ;  I  fancy,  however, 
the  professor  has  overlooked  an  important  locality  I  have  recorded  for  H. 
trichotrapis,  viz..  Upper  Burma ;  perhaps,  too,  the  localities  recorded  for 
JjT.  setoeincta  <*  Sando  and  Ava"  arc  printer's  errors  for  those  given  by  A. 
Adams  as  "  Sado  and  Awa-Sima*' ;  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  suppose  Ava 
in  Upper  Burma  or  Sanda  in  Yunnan  are  intended. 

Subgenus  Acaytts,  Montfort. 

The  specimens  of  some  of  this  group  in  the  Indian  Museum  are  in- 
correctly registered  in  my  Hand-list,  page  8 ;  the  entries  should  be  corrected 
as  follows : — 

Helix  (Acayus)  ilsmastoma,  Linnseus. 

Syst.  Nat.  X,  1758 ;  Reeve,  Con.  Ic.  fig.  366  and  Conch.  Indica,  pi.  127,  fig.  2. 
30  Ceylon  ;  coll.  H.  F.  Blanford  and  G.  Nevill,  Esqrs. 

var.  MELAKOTBAQTTS,  Born. 

iDdex  and  Test.  Mus.  Yindob.  1780,  as  J7.  meianotragw  ;  Beeve,  /.  <?.,  fig.   866  0. 
and  Conch.  Indica,  pi.  127,  fig.  3. 

10  Ceylon  ;  coll.  H.  F.  Blanford  and  G.  Nevill,  Esqrs. 
18 
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Helix  (Acatus)  svpebbjl,  Ffeiffer. 

Zeits.  Mai.  1850,  Ceylon  ;  Reeve,  /.  e^  t%,  368. 
2  Cejlon  ;  coll.  H.  Nevill,  Esq. 

Var.  BOSEOLABIATA,  DOV. 

Hanley  and  Theob.,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  127,  fig.  4^  as  H.  superba. 

6  Ceylon  ;  coll.  H.  Nevill,  Esq. 
A  variety  very  difEerent  from  P£eiffer*8  type^  a  fact;  apparently  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hanley. 

« 

Helix  (Acavxts)  fh(ekix»  Pfeiffer. 

Malak.  Blat.  1854,  for  Conchyl.  Cab.,  fig.  1134  and  Ed.  nov.  t.  3,  fig.  9-10;  abo 
Beeve,  fig.  376,  (as  H*  meUmotragus^  var.)  and  Conch.  Indica,  pL  127,  fig.  6. 

10  Ceylon ;  ex  c.  H.  F.  Blanf ord  and  G.  Nevill,  Esqrs. 
Helix  (Acayxts)  qbeyillei,  FfeiSer. 

Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.  1856,  Ceylon  and  Novit.  Conch.,  t.  80^  fif;,  6-7. 
3  Ceylon ;  coll.  H.  Nevill,  Esq. 

Subgenus  Cobasia,  Albers. 

According  to  Prof.  C.  Semper  (Raise  Philippinen,  1874),  should  be  i 
section  of  Cochlottyla,  not  of  Helix,  rs  given  in  my  Hand-list,  p.  114.  The 
same  is  recorded,  Z.  c,  of  the  subgenera  Axina,  Albers,  and  CallicoeUia^ 
Hartm.  (emend.). 

The  type  species  of  Axina  was  not,  however,  examined  j  so  I  still  con- 
sider this  last  as  doubtful. 

Ampkidbomits  masoki,  Godwin-Austen. 

Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1876,  Bihiii  Farbat  at  2000  ft. 

This  is  my  species  No.  19,  p.  127,  of  Hand-list,  where  I  have  erro- 
neously recorded  the  species  as  A.  daflaensU, 

Subgenus  Beddohea,  G.  Nevill. 

Hand-list,  1878,  p.  127,  type  Bui.  eeyianieui,  Pfr, 

The  animal  of  the  type  species  of  this  very  distinct  and  well-marked 
group  was  described  by  E.  L.  Layard  (Ann.  Mag.  1853),  as  "  of  a  brilliant 
green  colour,  visible  through  the  shell ;  it  feeds  on  the  Coffee  Plant."  The 
group  is  recorded  in  Pfeiffer's  Nomenclator  (ed.  Clessin),  1879,  as  part  of 
the  section  Phengue  of  the  genus  Cochlostyla  ! 
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BuLiMi5irs  (Cebabttjs)  JiCKELiAiarB,  G.  Nevill,  PL  VI,  Fig.  2. 

Hand-list,  1878,  p.  133,  Wadela  Plateau,  Abyssinia. 

Shell  imperforate,  or  scarcely  superficially  ritnate,  elongatelj  oblong, 
moderately  solid,  longitudinally  subobsoletely  and  obliquely  striate,  the 
strisD  distinct  near  the  suture  and  also  near  the  peristome  ;  spire  conically 
elongate,  rather  acutely  pointed ;  whorls  6^  or  7,  the  first  4^  scarcely 
convex,  increasing  regularly  and  slowly,  the  last  two  distinctly  convex, 
increasing  rapidly,  the  last  one  unusually  attenuately  produced  ;  aperture 
somewhat  everted,  compressed,  considerably  higher  than  broad,  columella 
broadly  reflected,  somewhat  oblique. 

Long.  34,  diam.  15  ;  apert.  alt.  15,  lat.  10  mil. 

Hab.     Wadela  Plateau,  Abyssinia ;  coll.  W.  T.  Blanf ord,  Esq. 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

The  dimensions  of  B»  oUvieri,  Pfr.,  as  originally  described  are^ 

Long.  27,  diam.  14  ;  apert.  alt.  14|,  lat.  8  mil. 

From  this  latter  species,  B,  jickelianus  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
more  pointed  spire,  less  convex  whorls,  the  last  one  especially  being  much 
less  globose  ;  by  the  more  or  less  obsolete  sculpture,  more  oblique  columellay 
more  everted  aperture,  closed  umbilicus,  &c. 

QenuB  Stenogtba,  Shuttleworth. 
Bern.  Mitfih.  1864 ;  type,  restr.  H.  and  A*  Adams,  1855,  Reliz  caleareoy  Bom.. 

Subgenus  Glessvla,  Martens. 

Alben  Heliceen,  n,  1860,  type  Aehatina  gemma,  Benson. 

A  genus  of  the  family  Cionellida  in  Pfeiffer's  Nomenclator  (ed.  Clessin), 
a  classification  which  I  consider  altogether  unjustifiable.  I  am  afraid  the 
gproup  will  prove  not  separable  from  Subulina,  Beck,  the  type  of  which 
is  the  West  Indian  Helix  octona,  Chemnitz,  in  which  case  the  latter  name 
must  have  priority.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  Ach,  paritura,  and  involuta^ 
Gould,  damaudi  and  aentiaarensis,  Pfr.,  as  well  as  several  other  species,  ail 
from  Africa — ^both  East  and  West  coasts — certainly  belong  to  Gleisula. 

Stenogtea  (Glesbula)  obeas,  Benson,  MS.  PI.  V,  Fig.  11  (Copy). 

Eeeve,  Conch.  Icon.  1850,  Ag.  113,  as  Aehatina  oreaty  Nilgiris,  long.  15},  diam.  7} 
mfl.,  anfr.  7  (ex  icone)  ;  not  Aeh.  orsaey  Pfeiflfer  (as  of  "  Benson"),  or  of  NeviU,  Hand- 
list I,  p.  168. 

I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Beddome  for  a  single  specimen  of  the  true 
8L  oretu,  from  Travancore.    Anfr.  7  ;  long.  14},  diam.  7i  mil. 
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Mr.  Hanlej  in  his  valuable  and  careful  notes  in  the  Con.  Indict, 
p.  84,  has  already  noticed  the  confusion  of  two  distinct  species  under 
this  name. 

Stenogtra  (Glebsvla)  PSsn])OBEA0,  n.  sp. 

Pfeiffer,  Mon,  Belie.  Ill,  1853,  as  Aehatina  oreat,  Benson,  MS.  Nilgiris— anfr. 
7  (F),  long.  12},  diam.  5  mil.,  not  Aeh.  wrea$,  Beeve  (as  of  Benson)  1850;  NeviU, 
Handlist,  I,  p.  168,  as  St.  areas. 

Nilgiri  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Blanford  (which  I  take  for  my 
type)  measure — long.  11,  diam.  6  [viz]  mil.  and  are  of  six  whorls  only. 

Var.   BirBDESHAYESIAlTA,  nov. 

Anfr.  6 ;  long.  11,  diam.  4i  mil.  Type  var.  from  the  Anamullays^ 
coll.  Colonel  fieddome ;  also  from  the  Fulney  Hills,  coll.  Bev.  Fairbank. 

Stknogtba  (Qlesstjla)  JBBDOiri,  Benson,  MS.  PI.  V,  Fig.  14  (Copy). 

Beeve,  Conch.  Icon.  1860,  as  Aehatina  Jerdoni,  Nilgiiis^anfr.  7  to  8,  long.  16^ 
diam.  6  mil.  (ex  ieone). 

PL  78,  fig.  10  of  the  Con.  Indica  represents  a  sntaller  form,  of  only 
14  mil.  and  with  the  spire  more  produced  and  the  last  whorl  a  little  less 
convex, 

Stenooyba  (Qlessula)  nilagibica,  Benson,  MS.  PL  V,  Fig.  15  (Copy). 

Beeve,  Conch.  Icon.  1850,  fig.  87,  as  Aehatina  nUagiricOj  anfr.  10,  long.  28,  diam. 
9  miL  {"ex  ieonej  ;  Con.  Indica,  Fl.  35,  fig.  6,  as  Aeh.  perotteti  (not  Ach.  perotteti,  Pfr.). 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  distinctness  of  Beeve's  A.  nilagiriea  and 
Pf eifEer's  A.  perotteti,  despite  the  fact  that  the  former  has  been  classed 
as  a  variety  of  the  latter  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer ;  I  have  now  given  copies  of  the 
original  type  figures  of  both,  which  I  think  will  convince  most  concho^ 
legists  who  have  studied  the  genus.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  the 
true  typical  St.  nilagiriea,  described  by  Reeve  as  **  finely  crenulate  at  the 
suture,  then  striated'*  &c.  Colonel  Beddome  has,  however,  sent  me  specimens 
of  what  1  consider  a  variety,  though  a  very  distinct  one. 

var.  KUBNOOLENSis,  nov. 

Anfr.  11 ;  long.  80,  diam.  9i  mil. 

Distinguished  from  both  St.  nilagiriea  and  St,  perotteti,  not  only  by 
its  greater  size  and  more  numerous  whorls,  but  especially  by  the  (throughout) 
regular  and  prominent  st nation,  not  crenulate  at  the  suture;  from  St. 
vadalica,  Blanford,  which  it  perhaps  even  more  closely  resembles,  in  genera) 
aspect  at  any  rate,  by  the  more  abruptly  tapering  apical  whorls,  more 
arched  columella,  &c. 
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NulIaymuUaj  mountains,  Kurnool  District,  at  2500  ft. 

Stenogtra(Qlessfla)pebotteti,  Pfeiffer,  PL  V,  Figs.  17  and  17  a  (Copies). 

Eev.  Zool.  1842,  Nilgiris  — anfr.  8,  long.  22,  diam.  9.  mil.  (not  of  Reeve,  the  Con. 
Indies,  or  Conch. — Cab.  II,  PI.  26,  figs.  16-17,  as  Aehatina  perotteti), 

I  have  already  remarked,  under  the  preceding  species,  regarding  the 
confusion  of  this  species  with  Reeve's  8L  nilagirica  ;  I  have  given  copies 
of  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  two  original  figures ;  he  describes  the  sculpture  as  "  ad 
suturam  striati."  The  specimens  from  Neddoowutton  in  the  Nilgiris, 
recorded  in  mj  Handlist,  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen  of  this  species  and 
they  are  unfortunately  in  bad  condition. 

StewogtbAl  (Glessttla.)  BEirsoiaAwrA,  Pfeiffer. 
PL  V,  Figs.  16  and  16  a  (Copies). 

Zeits.  Malac.  1851,  Nilgiris,  anfir.  8},  long.  18,  diam.  6jmil.;  Oonch.-Cab.  II, 
Fl.  26,  figs.  12  and  13. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  also  to  give  copies  of  the  original  figures 
of  this  species,  as  the  one  given  in  the  Con.  Indica  is  quite  unrecognizable. 
Besides,  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  figures  seem  to  me  to  show  only  *7\  whorls,  whereas 
he  describes  it  as  having  8}^,  he  also  speaks  of  the  suture  as  being 
*^ eonfertim  denticulata*^  The  Museum  specimens  from  Kotagherry  have 
only  7  whorls — long.  17,  diam.  6  mil. ;  I  have  lately  also  received  from 
Colonel  Beddome  five  specimens  from  the  Sispara  Ghat,  three  of  these 
agree  well  with  type  figures,  the  other  two  are  a  slight  variety  with  rather 
more  convezly  rounded  whorls. 

Stenogtba  (Glessula)  pactjla,  Benson,  PL  V,  Fig.  18  and  18a.  (Copies). 

Ann.  Mag.  1860,  Nilgiris,  anfr.  7}}  long.  18,  diam.  8  mil.  for  Aehatina  perotUti 
of  Beeve,  fig.  102  (not  of  Pfr.). 

The  only  specimens  in  the  Museum  that  I  can  consider  as  referable  to 
this  species  are  three  from  the  Pulney  Hills — anfr.  9 ;  long.  18,  diam.  7f 
mil.  In  sculpture  they  agree  with  Benson's  description,  **  irregulariter 
striatula*^  &o. ;  anfr.  ult.  "  antice  leviter  remote  plicato-striato,''*  Mr. 
Hanley  himself  points  out  that  his  representation  of  this  species  in  the 
Con.  Indica  is  not  an  accurate  one. 

Stenootba  (Glessvla)  obophila,  Benson,  MS.  PL  V,  Fig.  19  (Copy). 

Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  1850,  fig.  105,  anfr.  7,  long.  14  mil.,  as  Aehatina  orophila^ 
Nilgiris  and  Colombo ;  fide  Pfr.  «  his  ui.  ceylanica. 

I  give  a  copy  of  Beeve's  original  magnified  figure  of  his  A.  orophila, 
as  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  Dr.  Pfeiffer  is  right  in  uniting  it  to  his 
A.  eetflaniea;  to  judge  from  the  figures,  I  should  say  they  were  quite  dis- 
tinct species.    It  may  be  that  Beeve  confused  two  distinct  forms,  the  one 
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figured  (probably  from  the  Nilgiris)  a  good  and  distinct  species,  the  other 
from  Ceylon  a  mere  variety  of  St.  ceylanica,  which  may  have  been  sent, 
or  shown,  to  Dr.  PfeifEer  as  A,  orophila  and  caused  him  to  unite  the  two 
species.  I  haye  not  myself  seen  any  species  of  the  group,  St,  nitentf 
ceylanica^  punetogallatM  &c.,  from  Continental  India ;  the  very  distinet 
St,  oreas  and  pseudoreas  are  the  nearest  I  know  of.  Ach,  orophila  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Con.  Indica. 

Stenoqtba  (Gl£SSItla)  amentum,  Benson,  MS.  PL  V,  Fig.  20  (Copy). 

Keeve,  Conch.  Icon.  1850,  fig.  82,  Howrah,  as  Aehatina  amentum,  anfr.  8},  long. 
30,  diam.  11  (ex  ieonej  ;  Benson,  Ann.  Mag.  1860,  Nerbadda  Valley,  long.  24  mIL ; 
Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Ill,  anfr.  9,  long.  22,  diam.  7  mil. ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  85,  fig.  3. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer  in  his  Monogr.  Selic,  has  apparently  overlooked  Benson*g 
important  notice  of  this  species  as  ahove  quoted.  Mr.  Hanley's  excellent 
figure  of  Ach.  amentum  is  doubtless  from  a  Nerbudda  Yalley  specimen, 
with  which  it  agrees  exactly  in  measurements;  long.  24,  diam.  9  mil.; 
it  appears  to  be  a  smaller  and  slightly  different  variety  from  the  type 
Howrah  form.  I  have  already  recorded  that  this  rare  species  has  also 
been  found  at  Ganjam  by  my  friend  Mr.  Valentine  Ball  of  the  Geological 
Survey  ;  it  has  not,  however,  been  found  again  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Calcutta. 

Stenogtka  (Glessitla)  subeustpokmis,  Blanford,  PL  V,  Fig.  13. 

P.  Zool.  Soc.  1869,  Fonsee  in  Yunnan  at  3300',  anfr.  8,  long.  17},  diam.  5}  mil. 

I  give  a  figure  of  the  unique  type  of  this  very  distinct  species,  for 
which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Anderson's  very  successful 
researches  during  the  first  Yunnan  Expedition.  It  is  the  most  northerly 
species  of  Glessula  as  yet  known,  no  other  species  having  been  described 
from  China  or  Japan ;  there  are  three  or  four  species  known  from  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra ;  in  the  main,  however,  the  group  appears 
to  be  essentially  an  Indo-African  one.  No  species  is  as  yet  known  from 
the  Andamans,  Nicobars,  Seychelles,  or  Mascarene  Islands;  evidently 
Olesmla  is  a  continental  rather  than  an  insular  genus. 

Stenogtba  (Glessula)  blakfobdiaka,  G.  Nevill,  PL  V,  Fig.  12. 

Jonm.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.  1877,  p.  26,  Ponsee  in  Yunnan. 
Shell  ovately  turreted,  solid,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  two  apical  whorls 
smooth,  the  others  sculptured  with  raised,  coarse,  longitudinal,  nearly 
perpendicular  strise,  much  crowded  together  and  slightly  flexuous  on  the 
last  whorl ;  spire  turreted,  with  very  obtuse  apex  and  excavated  suture ; 
whorls  six,  scarcely  convex,  the  last  one  rounded  at  base  ;  aperture  vertical, 
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Bubquadrilateral,  with  a  much  thickened  white  peristome ;  columella  broad- 
ly reflected,  thickened,  white,  curved,  forming  an  acute  tooth,  with  a  well 
developed  incised  notch  at  its  base. 

Long.  7,  diam.  3  mil. 

Hab. — Ponsee  (type) ;  also  from  near  Bham6.  This  species  closely 
resembles  Glessula  peguetms,  Blanford,  but  is  less  convex,  that  is,  more 
slender,  and  of  thicker  texture ;  it  can  also  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
characteristic,  crowded,  well-developed,  nearly  perpendicular,  longitudinal 
striation,  varying  slightly  in  direction  on  each  whorl,  much  as  in  many 
species  of  Fomaiiat,    The  columella  also  is  peculiar. 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

SxEKoaYBA  (Glessula)  bollampattiana,  Beddome. 

Con.  Indica,  PI.  CLVI,  fig.  1,  as  *<  Aehatina  boUampotana,"  Beddome,  MS. 

Long.  25^,  diam.  10  mil. ;  whorls  7,  of  unusually  solid  substance. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Colonel  Beddome  for  typical  specimens  of  this 
-very  distinct  and  rare  species,  also  for  kindly  informing  me  that  it  is  found 
on  the  BoUampatty  Hill,  near  Coimbatore  at  7000',  and  that  the  name 
should  be  spelt  as  I  have  now  given  it,  Mr.  Hanley  having  misread  the 
original  label. 

BaLEA  BOHBITEAKA,  n.  Sp. 

Shell  of  seven  gradated,  cylindrical  whorls,  increasing  very  gradually, 
the  last  one  proportionately  very  short,  apex  obtuse  ;  brown,  irregularly  and 
indistinctly  mottled  with  blue  ;  almost  smooth,  the  somewhat  irregular, 
rugose  striaa  being  nearly  obsolete,  even  under  a  lens,  except  immediately 
behind  the  peristome;  aperture  markedly  everted,  as  broad  as  high, 
chestnut-brown  within ;  peristome  broadly  reflected,  white,  thickened,  regu- 
larly rounded  below,  columella  broad,  nearly  straight,  margins  of  aperture 
joined  with  a  distint  callosity,  no  parietal  tooth.    Long.  10^,  diam.  3i-  mil. 

Hab. — Peru. 

The  only  other  species  I  know  of  from  Peru,  or  indeed  from  South 
America,  is  the  B,  peruviana  of  Philippi,  which,  however,  has  8  to  9  whorls 
and  measures  long.  13  to  14,  diam.  3  mil. ;  I  have  named  this  interesting 
form,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mens.  P.  Joly  of  Algiers,  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Henry  Dohrn  of  Stettin.  There  are  several  very  interesting 
new  forms  of  Claunlia  obtained  by  the  same  collector,  in  Mons.  Joly*s  collec- 
tion. 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta ;  also  in  coll.  Joly  and  Dohrn. 

Balea  pybenaica,  Bourguignat. 
Bev.  and  Mag.  ZooL  1857,  Pyrenees,  long.  12,  diam.  3  mil 
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var.  LiJCHONEKSis,  nor. 

Vix  perforata,  angustefmiformi'turrita;  anfr.  8 — 9  convexiusculit, 
ultimo  vix  majore,  basi  rotundato  ;  apertura  ohlonga,  tupeme  ha»d  eoareUUot 
peristomate  expanso,  marginibus  eallo  valido,  kaud  tuh&rcuUUo,  junctU. 

Long.  9,  diam.  2i  mil. 

Hab. — Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Pyrenees. 

Tjrpe  var.,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta;  coll.  G.  NevUl,  Esq. 

VeHTIGO  PBA.SLINENSIS,  n.  sp. 
Nevill,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  1869,  p.  65,  as  **  Caryehium,  n.  sp.  P** 

Shell  resembles  Pupa  liinardiana,  Crosse,  from  Eodriguez,  bat  the 
apire  is  less  produced  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  conspicuous  parietal  tooth  * 
apex  remarkably  obtuse ;  4i  whorls  which  increase  very  rapidly,  the  fint 
three  more  or  less  cylindrical,  the  last  one  moderately  convex  ;  smooth, 
even  under  the  lens  no  trace  of  sculpture  is  discernible ;  aperture  trian- 
gular, regularly  rounded  at  base,  external  margin  somewhat  obsoletelj 
sinuate ;  a  strongly  developed,  transverse  columellar  tooth,  three  other 
palatal  teeth,  equidistant,  the  middle  one  the  largest,  no  parietal  tooth. 

Long,  2  mil. 

Hab. — Island  of  Praslin,  Seychelle  Group. 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

SUCGINEA  LONOISCATA,  Morelct. 

Moll.  Portugal,  1845,  pi.  V,  fig.  1 ;  Baudon,  Joum.  Conch.  1877,  pL  XI,  fig.  % 
as  iS.  eUganSj  Tar.  longiteata  and  subvar.,  /.  e,  1879,  pL  XI,  t%.  6,  as  /$.  eUgafUy  Tir. 
longiteata,  subvar.  Folini ;  Bourgmgnat,  Esp.  Franc.  JSuceineOf  p.  20,  firam  Troyes,  (u 
possibly  introduced). 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Anderson  for  numerous  specimens, 
preserved  in  spirit,  from  Mount  Hermon  in  Palestine  of  this  well  charac- 
terized and  very  distinct  species.  How  so  many  conchologists  can  hare 
confused  it  with  S,  eleganSf  Kisso  or  8,  pfeifferi,  Kossm.  seems  to  me 
almost  incomprehensible.  Probably  in  most  instances  they  had  not  seen 
the  real  species  at  all,  or  only  examined  some  wretched  isolated  specimen. 
The  species  has  only  been  hitherto  recorded  from  Portugal,  Algiers,  Biar- 
ritz, and  Troyes  (?) ;  this  indubitable  Palestine  habitat  is  therefore  very 
important,  more  especially  as  no  well  authenticated  species  has  been  as 
yet  identified  from  Asia  Minor,  though  the  genus  has  been  long  known  to 
occur  there. 

These  Mount  Hermon  specimens  are  perfectly  undistinguisbable  from 
numerous  specimens  I  possess  from  Maison  Carr6e  in  the  Province  of  Algiers ; 
the  latter  again  I  carefully  compared  with  typical  Portuguese  specimens 
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in  the  collections  of  MM.  Morelet  and  Crosse  and  found  to  be  unmis- 
takeably  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  variety,  so  well  described 
and  figured  by  Baudon  in  the  Journ.  de  Conch.  1879  as  var.  Folinif 
differs  but  very  slightly,  scarcely  sufficiently  to  justify  its  separation, 
even  as  a  variety,  this  was  evidently  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Baudon 
when  he  wrote,  I.  c.  1877  p.  173,  "  J'ai  recu  de  MM.  B^rillon  and  de 
Folin  de  nombreux  specimens  de  S.  hngiscata  des  Basses  Pyr^n6es  par- 
faitement  semblables  au  type  de  Morelet."  I  found  the  variety  Folini 
tolerably  abundant  both  at  Biarritz  and  Bayonne.  The  difEerences  between 
S,  elegana  and  8.  longiscata  are  well  shown  by  M.  Baudon's  excellent 
figures,  /.  c,  1879,  PL  XI,  fig.  6  and  fig.  5  ;  the  former  being  S,  longiscata 
and  the  latter  8.  elegans. 

SUCCENEA  YA.BKAin)EKSia,  n.  sp.  PL  V,  Fig.  10. 

Moll.  Tarkand  Mission,  1878,  as  S.  pfeiferif  Rsm.,  var. 

Shell  oval,  comparatively  somewhat  thick,  of  a  bright  amber  colour, 
last  whorl  throughout  closely,  regularly,  and  undulately  striated,  strisB 
though  distinct  somewhat  superficial,  or  not  deeply  incised  ;  spire  shortly 
produced,  strongly  twisted,  abruptly  and  strikingly  bent  back,  apex  some- 
what obtuse ;  whorls  2i,  the  last  very  large  in  proportion,  narrowly  pro- 
duced, that  is  not  tumid  or  ventricose  ;  aperture  considerably  everted, 
very  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  margins  joined  by  a  small  amber 
coloured  callosity,  columellar  margin  not  thickened,  nearly  straight,  beauti- 
fully gradually  rounded  at  base. 

Long.  11,  diam.  6 ;  apert.  alt.  7^,  lat.  4  mil. 

Hab. — ^Yarkand  and  Sasak  Taka  (Kashgar)  ;  coll.  Dr.  Stoliczka. 
Since  I  wrote  my  account  of  the  MoUusca  of  the  Yarkand  Expedition,  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  and  carefully  examine  numerous  forms  of  tber 
European  8uccine<B,  and  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
excellent  and  elaborate  monographs  of  the  French  species  by  MM.  Bour- 
guignat  and  Baudon  (J.  de  C.  1877  and  1870)  ; '  1  now  consider  this 
Yarkand  form  as  a  distinct  and  well  characterized  species,  nearest 
allied  to  8.  contortula,  Baudon ;  the  few  whorls,  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  the  spire  is  abruptly  bent  back,  the  distinct  and  regular,  though 
superficial,  striation,  especially  noticeable  near  the  columellar  margin,  the 
everted  aperture,  <&c.  all  enable  the  species  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 
from  others  of  the  group  of  Sue.  jpfeifferu 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta  \  also  in  coll.  von  Martens  and  Bouvier. 

Genus  Hyalimax,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

Gen.  Moll.  II,  1855,  as  subgenus  of  Limaz^  type  Limaas  perlucidm^   Quoy  (insuffi- 
ciently described) ;  ampl.  Fischer,  J.  de  C.  1867,  as  genus  allied  to  Suceinea. 
19 
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In  my  Hand-list  I  attributed  this  genus  to  Prof.  Fischer,  which  was 
scarcely  strictly  accurate.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood- Mason  for  the 
generic  identification  of  a  new  slug,  lately  found  at  the  Andamans  bj  Mr. 
de  Boepstorff,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Hyalimax,  This,  I  consider,  a 
very  important  discovery,  especially  as  bearing  upon  my  statement,  in  the 
introduction  to  this  paper,  of  the  remarkable  affinities  between  the  land 
Mollusca  of  the  Mascarene  Islands  &c.  and  those  of  the  Andaman  and 
I^icobar  groups  &c. 

Hyalimax  is  not  known  from  Continental  India  or  Ceylon ;  whereas 
three  species  are  known  from  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  one  from  the  Nicobars, 
described  by  Morch  in  1872  as  Hyalimax  reinhardii,  and  finally  the  new 
Andamanese  form,  now  for  the  first  time  recorded.  I  trust  Mr.  Wood- 
Mason  will  shortly  carry  out  his  present  intention  of  giving  us  a  detailed 
description  of  this  curious  "  slug."  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Parmella  of 
Mr.  H.  Adams,  described  from  the  Fiji  Islands  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  for  1867, 
prove  to  be  an  allied  form  to  Hyalimax  f 

LiHNAEA  FHILIPPINENSIS,  n.  sp. 

Shell  scarcely  rimate,  small,  horn  coloured,  conically  globose,  longitudin- 
ally striate  under  the  lens  ;  spire  short,  apex  rather  pointed  ;  whorls  four, 
the  upper  ones  very  small,  scarcely  convex,  the  last  one  very  large  in 
proportion,  tumidly  ventricose ;  aperture  ovate,  large,  proportionately 
unusually  broad,  margins  joined  by  a  thin  callosity,  outer  margin  boldly, 
convexly  rounded  ;*  columella  straight,  very  slightly  twisted,  broadly 
reflected,  rounded  at  base. 

Long.  8J,  diam.  5^ ;  apert.  alt.  5|,  lat.  4  mil. 

Hab. — Lucban,  Luzon  (Philippines),  coll.  R.  Hungerford  Esq. 

This  is  a  small  species  of  the  group  of  Limnaea  peregra,  closely  allied 
to  the  next  species,  of  which  indeed  some  conchologists  may  prefer  to  rank 
it  as  a  geographical  variety.  Both  perhaps  are  geographical  races,  or 
subspecies,  of  L.  ollu/a,  Gould,  P.  B.  S.  1869  from  Hongkong,  sent  me  from 
that  place  and  also  from  Swatow  by  Surgeon-Major  Hungerford,  which 
again  =  L,  pervia^  Martens. 

LlM^AEA  AKDEBSONIANA,  NcviU,  PI.  V,  Fig.  9. 

^  J.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1877,  p.  26,  Yunnan  at  4000  ft. ;  var.,  Nevill,  Moll.  Yar- 
kand  Exp.  1878,  p.  9,  Yarkand,  not  the  var.,  /.  e,  from  North  Tangitan  and  Kashgar, 
which  is  X.  pervia^  Mart.  (  »  X.  olluta,  Gld.). 

LiMKAEA  TUNNANENSIS,  NeVILL,  PL  V,  Fig.  8. 

J.  Afliat.  Soc.  Bengal,  1877^  p.  27,  Sanda  in  Yunnan. 
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Physa  hunoebpoediana,  n.  sp. 

Shell  convexly  ovate,  imperforate,  moderatelj  thick,  scarcely  trans- 
parent, somewhat  obsoletelj  striate,  striae  close,  regular,  slightly  flexuous ; 
yellowish  brown,  generally  covered  with  a  dark  coloured  deposit ;  spire 
tur ret ly  produced,  suture  excavated,  apex  somewhat  obtuse;  whorls  3.j, 
increasing  rapidly,  convexly  swollen ;  aperture  narrowly  produced,  as  broad 
above  as  below,  outer  margin  gradually  rounded  ;  columella  somewhat 
reflected  or  thickened,  twisted,  bent  a  little  backwards  at  base. 

Long.  13^  to  14i},  diam.  7|^ ;  apert.  alt.  8,  lat.  4  mil. 

Hab.— Lucban,  Luzon ;  coll.  R.  Hungerford  Esq. 

The  only  other  Philippine,  or  indeed  Malayan,  species  except  PA.  moluc- 
censis,  Lesson,  is  PA.  philippiana,  Martens,  Malak.  Bliit.  1867  ;  long.  19, 
diam.  12  mil. 

Eiister's  PI.  I,  figs.  18 — ^20  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  shape 
of  PA.  hungerfordiana, 

ACMELLA   HTTNQEBFOBDIAKA,  n.  Sp.  PL  VII,  Fig.  11. 

Shell,  in  shape  like  Acm,  moreletiana,  Nev.,  but  a  little  less  turreted, 
deeply  but  narrowly  umbilicate,  smooth,  polished,  hyaline,  so  transparent 
that  often  the  axis  can  be  traced  nearly  up  the  apex.  Spire  regularly 
conically  pointed,  suture  excavated,  narrowly  marginate,  or  rather  shelved, 
below,  apex  somewhat  acute ;  whorls  -6,  increasing  very  gradually  and 
regularly,  the  last  one  convexly  globose,  faintly  depressed  near  the  very 
characteristic,  profoundly  excavate,  though  narrow,  umbilicus ;  aperture 
ovately  rounded,  outer  margin  regularly  convexly  rounded ;  columella 
acutely  angled  about  the  middle  (at  the  umbilicus),  then  straight  and 
gradually  rounded  at  base. 

Long.  3^,  diam,  2f  mil. 

Hab. — Guimaras  (Philippines),  living  on  the  ground,  amongst  dead 
leaves,  <&c.,  in  company  with  Gyclotus  pttsillus,  Sow.,  var.  nov.,  Nanijia 
caducior^  Ilv.,  species  of  Cyclophorus  and  Pupina,  <fec. ;  coll.  Surgeon-Major 
R.  Hungerford. 

This  very  interesting  shell  is  the  finest  and  largest  species  of  the 
genus,  as  yet  described ;  it  presents  many  interesting  points  of  resemblance 
to  my  Acm.  moreletiana^  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1879,  PI.  59,  fig.  \ 
from  Batti  Malve  (Nicobars). 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta  ;  also  in  coll.  Dohrn  and  Hungerford. 

Ctclotus  pusillus,  Sowerby. 

P.  Z.  S.  1843,  Luzon  and  Negros. 

var.  NANA,  nov. 

Differing  from  the  type  by  its  considerably  smaller  size,  non-reflected 

peristome  and  comparatively  slightly  more  developed  spiral  sculpture ;  the 
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living  animal  covers  its  shell  with  a  thick  coating  of  mud,  arranged  in  a 
quasi-symmetrical  manner,  as  I  have  also  seen  in  species  of  Swicinea 
Tterocyelus,  Ac. ;  the  operculum  externally  is  distinctly  concave. 

Diam.  6i,  alt.  4 J  mil. — Cebu. 

Diam.  5  J,  alt.  3    mil. — Guimaras. 
Pfeiffer  records  typical  O.  pusilluSf  ex  coU.  Cuming,   as  diam.  11, 

alt.  6  mil. 

Hab. — Cebu  (type  var.)  and  Guimaras.  This  small  Cyclotus  was 
found  tolerably  abundantly  by  Surgeon-Major  Hungerford,  living  on  the 
ground,  in  company  with  species  of  Fupina  and  Aemella,  &c. 

Genus  Ctathopoma,  Blanford. 

Colonel  Beddome  has  already  pointed  out,  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  correct,  that  Jerdonia  and  Mychopoma^    Blanford, 
can  only  be  retained  as  sections  or   subgenera  of   Oyathopoma.     Hitherto 
the  genus  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  limited  range,  but  this  is  not 
BO  in  fact,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Archipelago  where  the  species 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Diadema^  Pease  (  =  Garettia,  in  Catal.  Paetel 
and  Mus.  Godef .)  ;  the  type  species  of  Pease's  Diadema  (Pterocyelos  ?) 
parvus,  Pease,  1865,  from  the  Hervey  Islands,  is,  as  regards  its  shell,  a  true 
Cyathopoma,   being  wonderfully   close  to    Cya,    Jllocinctum,  only  rather 
smaller :   its  operculum  is  correctly   described  by   Pease  as   follows : — 
<*  O.  9ubcartilageum,  elevatim  spiraliter  lamellatum,  inttis   eoncavum,  hasi 
late  rejlexum ;"  the  very  concave  shape  gives  it  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  many  species  of  Pterocyclua,     Reference  to  the  original  descrip- 
tion of  the  operculum  of  Oyathopoma  will  at  once  show  that   no  separation 
can  be  effected  on  this  character  only :  "  O.  truncate  conoideum^  eoneentri" 
cum,  multispirunij  e  ditdbtu   laminis  eompositum ;  interna  memhranacea, 
externa  tesiacea  perconcava  ;  anfractuwn  marginihus  extemia  in  lamellam 
iestaeeam,  versus  medium  incurvatam,  inter  dum  pulchre  sculpt  am,  elevatisy 
I   consider  therefore   that   Diadema  must   rank   as  a  subgenus  of 
Oyathopoma,  distinguished  by  its  JPterocyclus — like  operculum,  and  ihaX 
it   is   of   approximately   equal  value    with   Jerdonia.     The  following  is 
Blanford's  original  description  of  the  operculum  of  Jerdonia : — "  O.  eon- 
eentricum,   arctispirum,   sulco   marginali  circumdatum,  duplex;    interne 
memhranaceum,  exteme  testaceum  et  ex  anfr,  vittaeformihus  eompositum^ 
quoque  proximi  interioris  marginem  externum  tegente^ 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  at  the  Hervey  Islands  another  small  shell 
occurs  witli  all  the  characters  of  the  shell  of  Jerdonia  and  closely  resem- 
bling, indeed,  the  type  species  J.  trochlea  ;  this  is  the  Oyclostoma  biangulatum 
of  Pease,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  referred  to  Oyclophorus  (Ostodes)  in  the  Donum 
BismarcJcianum  and  still  more  correctly,  I  consider,  to  Oyelomcrpka  ol 
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Pease,  by  von  Martens  in  the  Zool.  Kecord  for  1871,  p.  162  ;  I  have 
extracted  the  operculum  and  find  it  to  be  something  like  that  of  Omphalo- 
tropisj  of  thin,  horny  texture,  with  4  to  5  well  defined  whorls. 

The  operculum  of  ?  Diadema  rotella.  Pease,  a  small  smooth  form, 
something  like  a  miniature  Leptopoma  luteum,  is  not  as  yet  known,  and 
it  is  not  present  in  our  single  Museum  specimen  from  Karotonga. 

Ctathopoma  (Jebdonia)  impebporatum,  n.  sp. 

Boddome,  P.  Zool.  S.  18  7*5,  p.  449,  as  **  probably  a  new  species"  from  the  Anaznal- 
lays  at  6600  ft.  (under  Ci/a.  elatuttij  Bedd.}. 

There  is  a  single  specimen  in  the  Museum,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Colonel  Beddome  ;  the  species  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  being  the 
only  described  species  of  the  genus  with  an  imperforate  base ;  I  hope  to 
give  a  figure  and  more  detailed  description  later  on. 
Alt.  2iy  diam.  2  mil. 

Ctathopoma  shevabotakfm,  Beddome,  PL  VI,  Fig.  7. 

Proc  Zool.  Soc.  1876,  Shevaroy  and  Tellagherry  Hills  (Salem  District). 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  publish  the  three  figures  of  this  interesting 
form  which  had  been  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  late  Dr.  Stoliczka ; 
the  specimens  are  from  the  Shevroys.  The  operculum  externally  presents 
a  curious  analogy  to  that  of  some  species  of  Turbo ;  it  is  convex,  testace- 
ous, smooth,  with  only  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous  "  umbo,"  or  opening, 
which  is  situated  considerably  above  the  centre,  consequently  near  the  top 
of  the  aperture, 

Ctathopoma  (Jebbonia)  beddomeaiotm,  Nevill. 

Boddome,  Proo,  Zool.  Soc.  1875,  as  Cyathopoma  (JerdaniaJ  blatifordiy  Tinnevelly 
Mns.  at  4000  ft.,  not  Cya,  blanfordi^  H.  Adams,  P.  ZooL  S.  1868,  Seychellos. 

Pteboctcltjs  ctclophoboidefs,  n.  sp. 

This  is  a  form  that  has  hitherto  been  confused  with  Ft  nanus,  Benson, 
the  shell  is  more  depressed  and  of  thicker  substance,  resembling  more 
closely  Cyclophorus  sfenostoma,  Sowerby,  both  in  form  and  colouration ;  it 
can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  apparently  constant  absence  of  the 
conspicuous  band  at  the  periphery ;  I  intended,  despite  all  the  above,  to 
have  merely  separated  it  as  a  subspecies,  when  I  noticed  that  all  my  Ana- 
muUay  specimens  have  a  much  raised,  concave  operculum,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  in  my  single  operculated  specimen  of  P/.  nanus  it  is  only  slightly 
raised,  scarcely  concave,  <&c.  The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Colonel  Beddome 
for  three  operculated  specimens  from  the  Auamullaysy  one  of  which  I  take 
as  my  type  form. 

Alt.  8i,  diam.  16  mil.  ' 
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The  same  valued  correspondent  has  also  sent  me  from  the  AnamuUajs 
two  specimens  of  a  light  yellow  (instead  of  darkish  brown)  ooloar,  scarcely 
if  at  all  streaked  or  mottled,  whereas  my  type  has  a  more  or  less  reticulate 
style  of  painting,  for  this  form  I  propose  the  name  var.  suhluteola. 

Colonel  Beddome  has  further  sent  two  specimens,  from  the  Anamullays 
at  2000  feet,  of  a  smaller,  rather  solid  form,  in  colouration  &c.  presenting  a 
remarkable  analogy  to  Cychphorus  stenostoma  ;  this  may  be  known  as  var. 
substenostoma, 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  Colonel  has  also  found  in  the  Anamullajs 
an  allied,  rather  larger  species,  very  strikingly  streaked  with  "  tiger-like" 
markings,  with  a  somewhat  similar  operculum,  but  well  characterized  by 
the  much  more  highly  developed  "  wing"  to  the  peristome,  for  which  he 
proposes  the  name  Pt,  coniatuSy  Beddome,  n.  sp. 

Pteboctclus  nakus,  Benson. 

Ann.  Mag.  1861,  Nilgiris,   **  taken  with  Pt.  bilabiattta"  dlam.  29  mil. 

The  Museum  possesses  three  specimens  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stoliczka,  unfortunately  only  labelled  **  South  India."  These 
agree  exactly  with  the  original  ^description  and  with  Pfeiffer*8  figures  of  a 
typical  specimen,  Conchylien  Cabinet  II,  PL  49,  figs.  81-3,  at  once  charac- 
terized by  the  conspicuous  band  at  the  periphery,  rather  raised  spire,  and 
rather  simple  lip.  Looking  to  the  original  description  of  Pt,  hiiabiaius, 
as  a  guide  to  the  exact  habitat  of  the  type,  apparently  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salem  will  prove  also  to  be  the  home  of  this  form. 

Mixed  with  the  above  was  a  single  specimen  of  an  interestingi  rather 
more  richly  painted,  very  flat-spired  form,  with  the  whorls  increasing  a 
a  little  more  slowly,  the  umbilicus  a  trifle  more  open^  Soo.^  this  I  propose 
to  distinguish  as  var.  applanata. 

Alt.  7,  diam.  13i  mil. 

var.  BEFLEXiLABBis,  nov.  (  ?  distinct  species). 
A  white  apparently  colourless  form,  with  black  apex  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding,  as  well  as  Pter.  cyclophoroideus,  by  the  fragile, 
broadly  reflected  and  duplex  peristome,  rather  differently  shaped  too  above  ; 
the  operculum,  in  my  single  specimen,  agrees  with  what  I  take  to  be  the 
typical  form  ;  it  is  very  little  raised,  or  concave.  This  specimen  I  purchased 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Lombe  Taylor,  labelled  ''  Khoondah 
Mountains,  coll.  Pirie".  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  also  possesses  two  specinaens, 
labelled  '*  Nilgiris ;"  they  are  doubtless  from  the  same  habitat. 

CtCLOPHOBUS  PEAIiIANTJS,   n.  sp.    PI.  VI,    Fig.    3  (vel   C.   SUBLAEViaATUS, 

Blf.,  var.  pealiana). 
J.  A.  S.  B.  1877,  page  28,  Noga  Hills,  axis  30,  diam.  56  mil.,  as  C.  ntblaevi^aiu^ 
Blf.  \ds,  pealiana. 
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Openly  and  deeply  umbilicate,  conically  somewhat  depressedly  turbi- 
nate, solid ;  under  the  lens,  the  lower  whorls  are  most  minutely  decussately 
sculptured,  the  apical  2^  whorls  on  the  other  hand  possessing  charac- 
teristic, well  marked,  distant,  longitudinal  striation  only,  these  striaB 
being  incised  and  veiy  obliquely  flexuous ;  above  the  periphery  a  broad, 
white  zone,  above  and  below  which  there  are  crowded  chestnut-brown 
bands,  almost  or  altogether  confluent,  umbilical  area  white  ;  spire  moderately 
raised,  with  the  apex  exserted  in  a  "  mammillate"  manner,  suture  distinct ; 
whorls  4^,  convex,  the  last  one  with  a  raised  and  somewhat  rounded 
keel  at  the  periphery,  which  becomes  obsolete  near  the  peristome ;  aperture 
almost  round,  oblique,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  peristome  callously  ex- 
panded, boldly  and  evenly  rounded,  columellar  mai^in  also  evenly  rounded, 
margins  of  a  very  characteristic,  brilliant  orange-red  colour,  joined  b}'  a 
well  developed  callosity  of  the  same  shade. 

Alt.  40^,  diam.  58  mil. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll.  Morelet,  von  Martens  and  Dohrn. 

Hab.— Naga  Hills ;  coll.  S.  E.  Peal. 

This  fine  form  which  I  have  previously  described  and  named  in  the 
Journal,  I  still  consider  may  be  better  classed  as  a  variety,  though  a  very 
distinct  one,  of  the  smaller,  more  depressed  and  white  lipped  (7.  sublaevi- 
gatua  of  Blanford.  Nevertheless  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  it  here 
a  regular  specific  name,  with  a  detailed  description,  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience for  such  conchologists  as  may  deem  it  worthy  of  specific  rank. 

Ctclophobub  (Theobaldius)  obites,  n.  sp.  PL  YI,  Fig.  4. 

Broadly  and  openly  umbilicate,  solid,  depressed,  subdiscoidal,  covered 
with  a  rather  thick,  smooth,  bright  yellow,  or  bom-coloured,  epidermis, 
throughout  under  the  lens  very  minutely,  closely,  obliquely  striated  ;  spire 
perfectly  fiat,  suture  excavate ;  whorls  4,  the  last  one  perfectly  round, 
increasing  unusually  rapidly  in  size  ;  aperture  circular,  peristome  double, 
the  outer  margin  above  near  the  body  whorl,  being  slightly  subangulately 
produced,  showing  a  distinct  transition  to  the  '*  wing-like"  process  of 
JPterocycluSy  columellar  margin  oblique,  the  duplication  ol  the  peristome 
becoming  obsolete. 

Operculum  thin,  horny,  slightly  immersed,  flat,  composed  of  five  or 
six  acutely  defined  volutions. 

Alt.  5^,  diam.  14^  mil. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  ;  from  Sikkim,  Chola  Range,  at  11,000  ft. 

This  interesting  species,  No.  73,  page  276,  of  my  Hand-list,  is  very 
distinct  from  its  allies  of  South  India  and  Ceylon. 
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Ctclophobus  BPECI08U8,  Philippi. 

Zeits.  Mai.  1847,  Hab.  P,  alt.  35,  diam.  61  mil. 

var.  AUBEOLABBis,  Nevill. 

Handlist  I,  1878,  p.  267,  Burma  (erron.). 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood-Mason  for  the  information  necessary 
to  establish  the  exact  home  of  this  well  characterized  and  veiy  beaatifid 
form,  almost  deserving  of  specific  rank. 

A  second  specimen,  in  more  perfect  condition,  having  been  obtained 
by  E.  W.  Dun,  Esq.,  of  H.  M.'s  34jth  Regiment,  N.  I.  (whilst  aecompanj- 
ing  Major  M.  O.  Bojd  on  his  recent  mission  to  the  Lushai  Chiefs)  on  a 
ridge  within  10  miles  of  Lushai  Haut. 

Alt.  41i,  diam.  59,  perist.  crass.  8  mil. 

Ctclophobfs  fobmosaensts,  n.  sp. 

Pfoiflfer,  Nov.  Conch.  II,  1864,  PI.  68,  figs.  14—16,  Formosa,  as  (7.  exallaiut,  tot.? 
Surgeon-Major  Hungerford  who  has  lately  found  numerous  living 
specimens,  both  of  the  Formosan  form  and  of  the  Hongkong  G.  exaltatw^ 
Pfr.  considers  them  undoubtedly  specifically  separable.  With  this  view, 
I  entirely  agree  ;  Ffeiffer  himself  indeed  appears  to  have  been  in  consider- 
able doubt  on  the  subject. 

Type,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta ;  also  in  coll.  Beddome,  Hungerford, 
Dohrn,  &c. 

PUPINA  GUIMiJtASENSIS,  n.  Sp. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  Cebu  P.  bicanaliculata,  Sow. ;  smaller, 
more  compressed,  apex  slightly  more  obtuse,  of  a  light  reddish-brown 
colour,  smooth,  of  a  thicker  and  less  transparent  substance ;  the  upper 
whorls  a  little  more  convex,  the  last  two  (especially  the  last)  marked- 
ly less  tumidly  swollen  ;  aperture  smaller,  rounder,  with  the  slight  deflec- 
tion of  the  outer  margin  above  less  developed,  the  parietal  plication 
stronger,  less  obliquely  twisted,  columellar  characters  much  the  same. 

Long.  6,  diam.  3-^  mil. 

Cebu  specimens  of  P.  hicanaliculata  measure,  long.  7,  diam.  4i^  mil. 

Hab. — Guimaras ;  coll.  Surgeon-Major  R.  Hungerford. 

By  some  this  Guimaras  form  may  be  considered  as  a  geographical 
variety  of  P.  hidhnaliculata ;  its  characters  seem  to  me,  however,  to  com- 
pel specific  separation. 

PirpiNA  HtTNGEBFOBDiANA,  NeviU,  PI.  VI,  Fig.  6. 

Handlist  1, 1878,  "  Asadden  Rv.,"  long.  8J,  diam.  6  mil. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  above  given  description  of  this  very  distinct 
species,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  correct  my  altogether  mistaken  read- 
ing of  the  original  label  of  the  locality  sent  me  by  its  discoverer — Surgeon- 
Major  R.  Hungerford — it  should  read  "  Hsaddan  Koo,  Salvveen  Valley." 
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CATA.ULUS  TOETUOSUS,  Chemnitz. 
Concli.-Cal).  I,  Vol.  XI,  1795,  figs.  1882-3,  **  Nicobar  Islands/'  as  Turbo  tortuosus. 
Mr.  Benson  long  ago  expressed  his  belief  that  this  most  remarkable 
form  would  prove  to  be  a  native  of  South  India  and  not  of  the  Nicobars. 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  researches  of  so 
indefatigable  a  naturalist  as  Colonel  Beddome ;  nor  has  it — the  Colonel 
having  lately  found  a  single  specimen  on  the  Hills  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum  at 
2500  feet,  which  he  has  most  generously  presented  to  the  Indian  Museum ; 
the  apical  portion  is  unfortunately  broken  away,  but  the  remainder  agrees 
well  with  the  somewhat  crude  original  figure  and  the  much  better  ones  of 
Sowerby  in  the  Thesaurus  and  Con.  Indica. 

AlYOABUS  MONTAIHTS,  n.  sp.  PL  VI,  Fig.  6. 

Openly  and  widely  umbilicate,  much  depressed,  solid,  bright  corneous 
brown,  closely,  evenly  and  regularly  ribbed,  ribs  somewhat  superficial,  scarcely 
flexuous,  close-set,  for  a  short  distance  at  the  sutural  tube  more  crowded 
and  more  strongly  developed ;  spire  scarcely  elevate,  apex  obtuse  ;  whorls 
4,  regularly  evenly  rounded,  constriction  scarcely  defined,  sutural  tube 
short  (about  1  mil.)  ;  aperture  circular,  peristome  slightly  thickened,  but  not 
double  ;  operculum  thick,  black,  and  concave. 

Hab.— Sikkim,  at  11,000  ft. 

Diam.  5i,  alt.  S^  mil. 

A  well  marked  form,  reminding  one  of  A.  expatriatm  ;  the  depressed 
form,  very  open  umbilicus,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  constriction  are  all 
good  characters. 

AlTCAEUS  HUNGEBFORDIAinJS,  n.  sp. 

Shell  depressed,  in  shape  resembling  the  preceding,  but  markedly 
less  openly  umbilicate ;  solid,  more  or  less  of  a  pinkish  hue,  irregularly 
spirally  striate  on  the  upper  two  whorls,  then  distantly  ribbed,  the  ribs 
becoming  gpradually  more  acutely  raised,  and  consequently  more  prominent, 
a  little  more  close-set  at  the  sutural  tube,  the  difference  not  being  very 
noticeable  as  in  the  preceding,  ribs  behind  the  peristome  acute,  prominent, 
distant ;  spire  scarcely  elevate,  apex  obtuse,  peculiarly,  abruptly  and  pro- 
minently raised,  slightly  twisted ;  whorls  4  (or  4J  ?),  compressedly  convex, 
having  a  slightly  subangulate  appearance  at  base,  where  the  sculpture 
is  as  well  defined  as  it  is  above ;  constriction  slightly  developed,  rather 
produced,  much  as  in  A.  gtoliczkii,  sutural  tube  short  as  in  the  preceding  ; 
aperture  circular,  peristome  remarkably  thickened,  generally  distinctly 
triple,  but  sometimes  only  double,  forming  a  slight  projection  over  the 
umbilical  area. 

Biam.  4,  alt.  2  mil. 
20 
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Found  tolerably  abundant  at  Tamsui  by  Surgeon- Major  K  HuDger- 
ford ;  the  first  species  described  from  Formosa  belonging  to  the  section 
OharaXy  the  only  other  species  known  being  Aly.  (DioryxJ  «v»jiioet, 
H.  Adams. 

DiPLOMMATINA   HUNGEBFOBDIANA,   H.    sp. 

Dextral,  imperforate,  conically  ovate,  rather  solid,  of  a  golden  brown 
colour,  sometimes  white  or  nearly  so ;  spire  conical,  ndt  attenuate,  apex 
obtuse,  suture  impressed ;  whorls  6  tumidly,  convexly  swollen,  the  upper 
ones  lightly,  regularly  striate,  the  striation  almost  obsolete  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate whorl  and  altogether  so  on  the  last  one  ;  aperture  nearly  circolar, 
margins  joined  with  a  beautifully  arched  callosity,  conspicuously  raised 
and  thus  defined  on  its  outer  margin,  the  double  peristome  usually  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  is  boldly  and  evenly  rounded,  the  columellar  margin 
is  scarcely  oblique,  only  very  slightly  subangulate  at  base,  with  a  tolerably 
prominent  fold  or  tooth. 

Long.  3,  diam.  If  mil. 

Found  by  Surgeon-Major  B.  Hungerford  at  Kulung  in  Formosa.    In 
sculpture  it  somewhat  resembles  2).  semUeulpta^  £lf.     I  know  no  Indian 
species  with  the  whorls  so  regular  in  shape  and  evenly  rounded,  the  ante- 
penultimate as  usual  being  a  little  the  broadest ;  the  columellar  margin 
is  also  more  rounded  than  usual  and  less  distinctly  subangulate    at  its  base. 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1870,  pi.  1,  fig.  3  A.  (D.  sherfaiensis)   gives  a  fair  idea  of 
it ;  the  peristome  is,  however,  very  different,  being  boldly  and  evenly  round- 
ed, very  broadly  reflected,  its  duplication  giving  it  a  sulcate  appearance  u 
in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  pi.  VI,  fig.  4,  (D.  hurti)  ;  viewed  from  the  sid6  to 
duplication  does  not  show  at  all,  as  for  instance,  loc,  cit,   1870,   fig.  3  B, 
and  the  peristome  then  appears  to  be  simple  as  loe,  cit,    1875,  fig.  6, 
(D.    tumida),     J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  pi.  IV,  fig.  6,  I  consider  quite  distinct 
from  D.  sherfaiensis,  and  I  suggest  for  it  the  name  D.  japvoensis  ;  it  girei 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  whorls  of  niy  2>.  hungerfordiana ;  in 
the  latter,  however,  the  last  whorl  at  base  is  less  prominently  ventricose. 
This  is  the  first  species  of  the  genus  known  from  Formosa ;  from  Japan 
three  species  have  been  described  by   von    Martens ;  Gould  described  two 
species  of  JPaxillus  from  Hongkong  and  the  Loo  Choo  Islands ;  no  species 
is  as  yet  known  from  China  proper. 
Ctclostoma  (Teopidophoea)  CiXDWELLiANUM,  Nevill,  PI.  VI,  Fig.  lOi 

Hand-list  I,  1878,  p.  306,  Ponce  Mn.  Mauritius  (semifossU^   long.  31,   diam.  ^ 
mil. 

Deeply,  though  narrowly  umbilicate,  globosely   conical,  rather  fragifc 

(at  least  in  its  subfossil  state),  colourless,  spire  conically  produced,  apex 
acute,  suture  more  or  less  subcanaliculate,  characteristically  **  flmbriate"  or 
puckered  ;  whorls  5  to  6,  convex,  the  last  one  rather  more  convex   above 
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than  at  base,  the  last  three  whorls  closely,  acutely,  spirally  striated,  strisB 
slightly  undulating,  the  interstices  obliquely,  longitudinally  and  more  or 
less  subobsoletely  striated,  the  penultimate  whorl  is  acutely  keeled  in  the 
middle  and  again  quite  at  its  base,  the  last  whorl  is  prominently  carinate 
at  the  periphery  with  a  second  keel  half  way  between  it  and  the  suture 
and  a  third  round  the  umbilicus,  the  umbilical  area  being  spirally  and  irre- 
gularly keeled  ;  aperture  rather  oblique,  nearly  circular,  peristome  reflected, 
above  peculiarly  and  markedly  sinuate,  the  inflection  (or  "  sinus")  broad 
and  shallow  and  at  some  slight  distance  from  the  body  whorl,  afterwards 
boldly  rounded,  columellar  margin  only  slightly  reflected  above  over  the 
umbilicus,  oblique,  acutely  angulate  at  base. 

Measurements  of  another,  rather  smaller  specimen  than  the  type, 
Alt.  26,  diam.  26i  mil. 

As  1  have  already  remarked,  a  close  ally  of  O,  earinatwn^  Born  (=  (7. 
tricarinaium,  Sow.,  not  H,  tricarinata^  Miiller  ==  O.  irioarinati^tn.  Lam., 
a  quite  different  species  frorn^  Madagascar)  ;  it  can,  however,  be  always 
easily  distinguished  by  the  more  produced  spire,  much  narrower  umbilicus 
(which  is  more  irregularly  keeled),  the  '*  fimbriate"  suture  (as  in  O.  lienardi^ 
Mor^et  and  O,  fimbriatwn^  Lam.),  the  prominent  and  close-set  spiral 
striation,  <&c.  The  figures  in  Born,  Sowerby,  and  Reeve  all  depict  the  true 
C,  carinaiumy  of  which  1  consider  Beeve's  figure  of  O,  unicolor,  Pfr.  as  a 
mere  variety.  The  Museum  is  indebted  for  two  specimens  of  this  latter  form 
to  Mr.  J.  Caldwell,  who  informs  me  that  one  of  his  specimens  of  typical 
O.  earinatum  was  found  by  him  with  the  animal  still  preserved  and  only 
recently  dead. 

Pfelffer's  figures  in  the  Conch. -Oab.  II,  pi.  39,  figs.  5  to  7,  as  "  O. 
unicolor^*  represent  a  quite  distinct  species,  (though  also  from  Mauritius), 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  oiiginal  description,  '*  anfr,  ult,  auperne 
et  medio  acute  carinattM,**  borne  out  by  Beeve*s  figure  of  the  type  specimen. 
I  presume  a  similar  confusion  has  arisen  to  that  which  I  have  explained 
with  regard  to  the  Nanina  petrona  of  Hutton  and  again  with  the  Helicarion 
monticoia  of  Pfeiffer  (compare  Moll.  Yarkand  Mission,  page  15). 

Probably  Dr.  Pfeiffer  rightly  supposed  that  he  had  erred  in  describing 
a  mere  variety  of  G.  earinatum,  Born,  as  a  new  species  (G,  unieolor)  ;  later 
on,  finding  an  allied,  but  very  distinct,  species,  he  figured  the  latter  in  the 
Conch. -Cab.,  giving  it  the  name  of  his  former  spurious  species. 

G.  caldwellianum  occurs  abundantly,  in  a  subfossil  state,  on  the 
ascent  of  the  Pouce  Mountain,  together  with  other  extinct  species  of 
Tropidophora  and   Omphalotropis. 

Type,  Indian  Museum ;    also  in  coll.  J.  Caldwell. 
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▼ar.   STBLAETIS,  noT. 

The  Bpiral  and  longitudinal  st nation  more  or  less  obsolete,  Manritiitg. 

T\  pe  var.  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll.  Caldwell. 

var.  sEXCiLBiNATA,  nov.,  PL  VI,  Fig-  10  A. 

A  Terj  handsome,  solid  form,  with  six  prominent  keels  on  the  list 
whorl,  the  interstitional  striation  obsolete,  as  in  the  preceding  Tanetv, 
columellar  margin  subangulatelj  rounded,  instead  of  oblique. 

Alt.  34,  diam.  35^  mil. — Mauritius. 

Type  var.  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll.  J.  Caldwell. 

1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  that  Mr.  Caldwell  possesEes 
a  variety  of  O.  earinatum  with  four  keels. 

Ctclostoma  (Tbofidophoba)  erbonevm,  d.  sp. 

Ffeiffer,  Conch.-Cab.  II,  pL  39  figs.  6—7,  Locality  (P),  as  C  unicohr  (not  C. 
unieolor,  Pfr.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  or  of  Reeve  fig.  39). 

I  take  as  mj  type,  the  abundant  form  rep^'esented  by  Pfeiffer^s  abore 
quoted  fig.  7 ;  the  larger  variety  seems  to  be  much  rarer.     Though  exceed- 
ingly variable,  O.  erroneum  can  always  be  easily  distinguished  from  G 
earinatum  and  its  variety,  the  "  unicolor'*  of  Pfeiffer  1861  and  of  Beere, 
by  the  regular  and  close-set  spiral  sulcation,   without  the  prominent  ind 
characteristic  keels  of  its  ally ;  though  more  or  less  subangulate  at  the 
periphery,   the   whorls  are   always  more  convex,  and   this    is   especiallj 
noticeable  at  the  base  of  the  last  whorl,  which  is  also  spirally  sulcated, 
instead  of  being  smooth  as  in  O,  earinatum  and  as  well  shown  in  Reeye't 
figure  of  Cuming's  type  of  O.  unieolor  ;  the  umbilicus  is  always  markedly 
less  open,  as  well  shown  in  Pfeiffer's  fig.  6. 

Type,  Indian  Museum. 

Alt.  21i,  diam.  24  mil. 

Keel  round  the  umbilicus  almost  or  altogether  obsolete. 

M.  Morelet  in  the  Journ.  de  Conch,  for  1877,  p.  213,  describes  and 
separates  under  three  **  heads,"  the  forms  figured  by  Reeve  and  Pfeiffer  &z^ 
which  he  unites  as  varieties  of  O.  unieolor  ;  if  this  be  done,  I  consider  it 
impossible  to  avoid  uniting  both  to  O.  earinatum,  from  which  the  type  of  C, 
unieolor  differs  less  than  does  the  latter  from  my  G.  erroneum.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  here  an  instance  of  a  gradual  transition  from  the  extreme 
form  of  O.  earinatum  to  the  O.  unieolor,  var.  C,  of  Morelet,  intermediate 
forms  of  countless  variability  having  been  preserved  for  us  in  a  subfossil 
state.  It  is,  I  think,  comparatively  immaterial  whether  we  consider  (?. 
earinatum,  unieolor,  and  erroneum  as  distinct  species,  or  the  two  latter  as 
subspecies  of  the  first ;  after  a  careful  examination  of  many  hundreds 
of  specimens,  I  think  it  better  not  to  separate  the  true  C.  unieolor  from  C. 
earinatum,  except  as  a  vaiiety,  and  preferable  to  separate  the  (more  or  less) 
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keelless  form  specifically.  If  the  latter  be  united,  it  would  perhaps  lead 
too  far ;  the  umbilicus  is  sometimes  so  much  covered  that  O,  harclayanum 
could  scarcely  be  separated.  Eyen  O.  ligattun^  as  hinted  by  M.  Morelet, 
would  become  questionably  distinct.  O,  erroneum  is  to  be  found  abundant- 
ly, subfossil  only,  in  the  coralline  sands,  near  the  seashore,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Mauritius.  My  friend  Mr.  J.  Caldwell  possesses  a  very  numerous 
and  fine  series. 

var.  BUBXJiacoLOE,  nov. 

A  variety  which  instead  of  being  subangulate  at  the  periphery  is 
distinctly  keeled ;  two  or  three  of  the  spiral  striae  between  the  keel  and  the 
suture  are  also  slightly  more  prominent  than  the  others,  showing  a  distinct 
tendency  to  C.  carinatum  and  its  variety  \  the  base  is,  however,  persistently 
and  regularly  sulcated  as  in  my  type  form ;  this  is  doubtless  the  var.  B,  of 
Morelet. 

Alt.  23,  diam.  24i  mil. 

var.  BTJBOCCLUSA,  nov. 

The  columellar  margin  broadly  reflected,  almost  covering' the  umbili- 
cus ;  spiral  striation  more  acutely  raised  than  usual ;  scarcely  keeled  at  the 
periphery. 

Alt.  23i,  diam.  24  mil. 

var.  SUBLIGATUM,  nov. 

Banded  below  the  subangulate  periphery ;  a  small  form  with  very  fine 
spiral  striation,  which  is  also  less  developed  at  base. 
Alt.  16i,  diam.  18i  mil. 

Omfhalotropis  DUPOirriANA,  G.  Nevill,  PL  VI,  Fig.  8. 
Handlist  I,  1&78,  p.  820,  Pouce  Mn.,  Mauritius. 

Openly  and  deeply  umbilicate,  rather  solid,  colourless  and  without 
sculpture,  at  least  in  its  present  subfossil  state,  ovately  conical ;  spire  con- 
vexly  conical,  very  acute,  with  the  suture  somewhat  excavate ;  whorls  6, 
convex,  short,  increasing  slowly  and  r^ularly,  the  last  one  ventricose, 
remarkable  by  its  shortness  (it  appears  almost  round),  the  base  not  being 
produced  as  is  the  case  almost  universally,  rounded  at  the  periphery  with 
a  very  acute  and  well  defined  keel  boldly  and  most  characteristically  encircling 
the  very  open  umbilicus;  aperture  ovate,  rather  contracted  above  and 
dilated  below,  the  margin  not  continuous,  peristome  scarcely  thickened, 
regularly  rounded,  columellar  margin  lightly  reflected,  oblique,  distinctly 
subangulate  below,  the  basal  margin  is  again*  indistinctly  subangulate  where 
the  keel  termfnates. 

Long.  6,  diam.  4  mil. 
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Type,  Indian  Museam ;  sabfossil,  at  about  \  of  the  ascent  of  the  Pouee 
Mn.,  Mauritius. 

This  shell  was  a  contemporary  of  the  subfossil  Oyeloitoma  ealduf^ia- 
num^  Nov.,  0.  seabrum,  H.  Ad.,  (7.  mauritianum,  H.  Ad.  &c.,  which  I  found 
associated  with  it,  some  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  gener- 
ally more  or  less  under  overhanging  large  blocks  of  stones.  It  is  doubtless 
a  remnant  of  the  old  fauna  of  the  island  and  must  be  at  least  as  old  u 
the  Dodo.  It  is  a  very  important  species,  as  showing  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  genus  (from  which  indeed  its  name  is  derived)  in  its  greatest  develop- 
ment so  far  as  is  yet  known ;  I  allude  to  the  keel  round  the  umbilicus.  1 
have  named  it  in  honour  of  my  friend  Mr.  Evenor  Dupont  of  Maoritias, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  many  discoveries  in  Natural  History  in  those 
parts.  We  now  know  that  the  genera  O^clostoma,  Omphaloirqpit,  Heli' 
etna,  Oibhus,  and  Nanina  are  all  very  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  as  extinct  subfossil  forms  of  all  of  them  have  been  described. 
Helicina  appears  to  have  died  out. 

Omphalothopis  caldwelliana,  n.  sp.  PI.  VI,  Fig.  9. 

Hand-lifit  I,  1878,  p.  320,  No.  7,  as  OmphaiotropiSy  n.  sp. 

Distinctly  umbilicate,  rather  solid,  colourless  and  without  sculpture, 
pyramidically  conical ;  spire  elongately  turreted,  apex  rather  acute,  suture 
subcanaliculate ;  whorls  7,  planulate,  increasing  very  slowly  and  regularij, 
the  last  one  short,  tumidly  veutricose,  perfectly  rounded  at  the  periphery, 
umbilicus  surrounded  with  a  raised  and  prominent  keel ;  aperture  slightly 
oblique,  narrowed  anteriorly,  margins  not  continuous,  peristome  slightly 
convex  only,  columellar  margin  anteriorly  inflected,  in  the  middle  suban- 
gulate,  then  rounded  and  agaiu  subangulate  quite  at  the  base. 

Long.  6,  diam.  3  miL 

Type,  Indian  Museum. 

Subfossil,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Pouce  Mn.,  Mauritius,  with  O.  dupon^ 
tiana,  &c.  I  have  named  this  species  after  Mr.  J.  Caldwell  of  the  Colonial 
Civil  Service,  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  shells  from 
our  Eastern  Kegions  that  I  know  of.  In  shape  there  is  some  resemblance 
to  the  O.  clavulus  of  Morelet,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Pfeiffer's 
monograph ! 

Omphalotkopis  btjbenb,  Quoy,  PL  VII,  Fig.  12  (Copy). 

Voy.  Astrol.  1832,  Mauritius. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  a  copy  of  the  animal  of  this  genus, 
taken  from  Adams'  '  Genera/  to  enable  those  interested  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  great  difEerences  from  that  of  Assiminea,  as  the  shells  of  the  tvro 
genera  are  constantly  confounded,  since  Dr.  PfeifEer  unfortunately  united 
them  as  *  MydrocenaJ* 
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Plecotbbma  bapax,  Dohrn. 

Malttk.  Blatter,  1859,  Arabia,  long.  6,  diam.  3  mil. ;  Jickeli,  Moll.  Nord  Afr.,  pi  7, 
flg.  7. 

▼ar.  FSODUCTA,  nov.  PL  V,  Fig.  7. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  interesting  form  was  found  bj  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blanford  at  Annesley  Bay ;  the  spire  is  more  cylindrical  and  markedly  more 
produced  in  proportion,  the  last  whorl  less  convexly  swollen  than  in  the 
typical  form.  The  minute,  longitudinal  strisB,  under  a  lens,  are  more 
distinct  than  usual.    Anf r.  7 ;  long.  5^,  diam.  2^  miL 

Maeoabta  melanioidbs,  Nevill,  PL  V,  Fig.  1. 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1877,  p.  30,  Lake  Tali  in  Ynnnan,  anfr.  4,  long.  67,  diam.  47  mil. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  original  description  of  this  remarkable 
form,  altogether  unlike  any  other  known  mollusk.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  recording  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Schaumberg 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  for  the  great  trouble  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  take  in  improving  the  rather  crude  drawings  of  this  and  of  some 
other  species  represented  in  the  plates  accompanying  this  paper.  This 
species  has  also  been  figured  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  large  and 
valuable  quarto  on  the  Zoology  of  Yunnan. 

Ahpttllabia  STOLiczKAiTA,  Nevill,  PL  VI,  Figs.  11  and  11  A. 
Gat  Moll.  Fasc.  E,  1877,  Penang,  alt.  64,  diam.  41  mil. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  fresh  specimens  of  this  interesting  species  ; 
its  nearest  ally  appears  to  be  Reeve's  A,  javanica,  which  apparently  repre- 
sents an  immature  specimen ;  it  is  also  not  unlike  his  A,  turbinoides  from 
Australia  (?). 

PaLTTDINA  HITI7QEBF0BDIANA,   n.  Sp. 

Closely  allied  to  P.  jullieni,  Beshayes,  from  Cambodia,  the  type  of 
Mekongia,  Crosse  and  Fischer. 

Imperforate,  spire  short  (as  in  P.  Jullieni)^  the  large  whorl  propor- 
tionately large  and  tumidly  swollen,  scarcely  (if  at  all)  subangulate  at  the 
periphery ;  whorls  spirally  ribbed,  ribs  numerous,  flat,  more  or  less  inclined 
to  become  obsolete ;  columella  remarkable,  being  very  short,  almost  per- 
pendicular, pure  white,  very  broadly  and  characteristically  reflected. 

Long.  83,  diam.  26  mil. 

Hab. — Canton. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll.  Surgeon-Major  R.  Hungerford. 
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PaLUDIHA  MAHTKWSTAiri,   D.  Sp. 

Imperforate,  spire  more  or  less  shortly  produced,  moderately  thick,  of 
greenish  brown  colouration,  suture  rather  indistinct,  apex  obtuse ;  wliorla 
3  to  i,  planulately  turreted  (almost  concavely),  the  last  whorl  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  others,  rounded  at  base,  with  one  acute  and  raised  spiral 
keel  immediately  below  the  suture  and  three  or  four  others  crowded  to- 
gether  at  the  periphery,  the  preceding  whorl  has  two  of  these  prominent 
keels  and  both  have  besides,  under  the  lens,  a  very  minute,  subobsolete, 
spiral  striation  ;  aperture  oval,  relatively  rather  small,  not  oblique,  peris- 
tome scarcely  thickened,  but  slightly  convex,  having  a  very  slight  suban- 
gulate  appearance  about  the  middle,  columellar  mai*gin  a  little  reflected, 
evenly  rounded. 

Long.  I3i',  diam.  10  mil. 

Khasing  District,  N.  China. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll  Hungerford. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Prof.  Ed.  von  Martens  of  Berlin. 

Stenothyra  woodmasoniana,  Nevill,  PL  VII,  Fig.  8. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  1880,  p.  159,  Fort  Canning,  long.  3^,  diam.  2  mil. 

Stenothtba  hungebfobdiana,  Nevill,  PL  VII,  Fig.  9. 
J.  A.  8.  B.  1880,  p.  169,  Andaman  Islands,  long.  2},  diam.  1^  mil. 

Stenothtba  blaitfobdiana,  Nevill,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  10. 

J.  A.  8.  B.  1880,  p.  160,  Chilka  Lake,  Port  Canning  and  Madras,  long.  S^,  diam. 
2^  mil. 

BxTHUfTEA  mobeletiana,  Nevill,  PL  VI,  Fig.  14. 
J.  A.  8.  B.  1877,  Yaylaymaw  in  Tunnan. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  g^ve  a  figure  of  this  very  distinei^ 
imperforate  species,  for  which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Anderson, 
although  there  is  no  species  which  I  know  of  with  which  it  could  possiblj 
be  confused. 

Bythinea  philifpikensib,  n.  sp. 

Somewhat  closely  resembling  B,  lutea,  Gray  =»  B,  ^onioitoma,'HMm\ 
slightly  decollate,  distinctly  umbilicate,  spire  variable,  sometimes  very  short, 
as  in  Con.  Indica,  PL  XXXVII,  fig.  7  (B,  ffoniostoma),  sometimes  moder- 
ately produced  as  /.  c.  fig.  6  (B,  inconspicua)  ;  horn-brown  colour,  moder- 
ately solid,  suture  distinct,  whorls  3  to  4,  convex,  the  last  one  globose! j 
and  tumidly  swollen,  rounded  at  the  periphery,  more  or  less  angulate  round 
the  deep,  open  umbilicus ;  under  the  lens  spimlly,  very  closely  striated, 
striae  almost  microscopic,  slightly  undulating,  subobsoletely  decussated  or 
crossed  with  fine,  very  oblique  lines  of  growth  ;  aperture  everted,  nearly 
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round,  with  a  more  or  less  double  peristome,  which  is  boldly,  though  some- 
what irregularly  convex,  the  columellar  margin  is  more  distinctly  double 
and  slightly  angulate  at  base,  all  the  margins  are  of  a  not  very  pronounced 
shade  of  black. 

Type,  anfr.  2i ;  alt.  8,  diam.  6i  mil. ;  another,  anfr.  8i,  alt.  8,  diam. 
6  mil. 

Type,  Indian  Museum ;  also  in  coll.  Hungerford  and  Dohm. 

S.  Cruz,  in  Luzon,  collected  by  Surgeon-Major  B.  Hungerford  ;  Prof, 
von  Martens  has  also,  I  believe,  mentioned  this  species  in  the  Mai.  Bl.  1865. 

BYTHnriA.  SUBFULCHELLA,  n.  sp.,  Pi.  VI,  Fig.  12. 

Narrowly  rimate,  conically  ventricose,  of  rather  thin  substance,  slightly 
transparent,  without  sculpture,  almost  white,  with  a  very  slight  brownish 
tinge  here  and  there,  suture  very  distinct,  spire  elongately  drawn  out,  apex 
rather  obtuse ;  whorls  4i,  convexly  ventricose,  the  last  one  tumidly  and 
globosely  swollen,  about  the  same  size  as  the  others  together,  a  distinct, 
opaque  varex  on  the  left  hand  side  (away  from  the  aperture)  on  each  of 
the  two  last  whorls;  aperture  nearly  round,  not  oblique,  with  scarcely 
thickened,  convex  peristome  and  columellar  margin  nearly  straight,  sub- 
angulate  at  base. 

Very  variable  in  size ;  type,  long.  6,  diam.  4  mil. 

Abundant  at  Kutch,  where  there  also  occurs  a  "  var.  tenmar*^ 

Type,  Indian  Museum ;  also  in  coll.  Dohm,  Temple,  Joly,  Blanford  <&c. 

I  have  hesitated  a  long  time  as  to  separating  this  form  from  B,  puU 
ehelhy  Hutton.  Even  now,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  it  would  not  be  better 
classed  as  a  '*  subspecies"  of  it. 

Bythinxa.  evezabbi,  Blanford,  PI.  VI,  Fig.  18. 

J.  A.  8.  B.,  1880,  p.  220,  Lanowlee,  long.  8|,  diam.  2  mil. 

This  is  a  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  well  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  sculpture  and  umbilicus.  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Museum  collected  by  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Fairbank  and  labelled  *'  Maha- 
baleshwar." 

Btthhtea  (?)  TiniKiTA,  Blanford,  PI.  VI,  Fig.  16. 

P.  Zool.  8. 1869,  p.  446,  '<*  Kyoakpong,"  long.  6^,  diam.  8  mil.,  as  *<  TaMankia  f 
{tUkBUhyniat)  turrita.'* 

As  the  animal  and  operculum  are  still  unknown,  the  generic  classifica- 
tion of  this  well  marked  form  is  still  open  to  question.  The  peristome  is 
not  "  sinuate"  above,  as  in  the  genus  LarMia. 

21 
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FAIBBAins:iA  (?)   PEDDENIANA,   n.   sp. 

Imperforate,  solid,  turretlj  conoidal,  white,  upper  whorls  subacntelj, 
spirally  striate,  striation  on  the  last  two  whorls  more  or  less  obsolete, 
imparting  a  "  quasi"  malleate  appearance.  Spire  turreted,  apex  broken  oS 
in  all  the  specimens  seen,  suture  very  distinct ;  5  whorls  remaining,  probab- 
ly there  would  be  about  8  in  a  quite  perfect  specimen,  scarcely  conrex, 
increasing  regularly  and  slowly  in  size,  the  last  whorl  produced  at  base ; 
aperture  rather  small,  subquadrangular,  nearly  perpendicular,  modentelj 
dilated  at  base,  outer  lip  not  reflected,  bordered  with  a  very  broad  and 
callous  rib,  columellar  margin  perpendicular,  distinctly  subangul&te  above 
and  below,  margins  joined  with  a  thick  callosity. 

Long.  6  (vix),  diam.  2^  mil.  (anfr.  5  only). 

Type,  Indian  Museum ;  also  in  coll.  Fedden. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Fedden  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indb 
for  an  opportunity  of  describing  this  interesting  form ;  one  of  the  specimens 
is  from  the  coast  of  Kathiawar,  all  the  others  are  part  of  a  small,  but 
remarkable  collection  made  by  the  above  mentioned  gentleman  **  10  feei 
below  the  surface  of  the  Litth  Bann,  at  the  Kura  salt  works  in  nortben 
Kathiawar.*' 

Htdbobia  (Belosaitdia)  miliacea,  Nevill,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  7. 

J.  A.  S.  B.   1880,  p.  161,  Port  Canning,  long.  2f,  diam.  1}  mil.   and  var.  minor, 
long.  2,  diam.  1^  mil. 

ASSIMINEA  W00DMA80NIAHA,  Ncvill,  PI.   VII,  Fig.  1. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  1880,  p.  163,  Port  Canning,  long.  4,  diam.  2^  mil. 

I  have  lately  received  a  single  specimen  of  a  closely  allied  new  fono 
from  the  Andamans,  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  RoepstorfE. 

ASSIMINEA  HUNOEBFOSDIAKA,  Nevill,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  2. 
J.  A.  S.  B.  1880,  p.  165,  Mouth  of  the  Rangoon  River,  long.  4,  diam.  2i  mil. 

ASSIMINEA  BEDDOMEAKA,   NoviU,  PL  VII,  Fig.  3. 
J.  A.  B.  B.  1880,  p.  164,  Port  Canning,  long.  8,  diam.  3^  mil. 
The  second  species,   only,  as  yet   known   of  the   short   spired,  or 
"  Helicoid,*'  section  of  the  Genus,  the  other  being  A.  helicoidee,  Gundl 
from  Cuba. 

ASSIHINEA  THEOBALDIAKA,  Ncvill,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  4. 
J.  A  S.  B.  1880,  p.  164,  Port  Canning,  long.  4^,  diam.  3  mil. 

ABSiMmEA  MiCBOBCULPTA,  Ncvill,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  5. 
J.  A.  S.  B.  1880,  p.  165,  Port  Canning,  long.  2f,  diam.  If  mQ. 
Mr.  de  RoepstorfE  has  also  sent  me  from  the  Andamans  a  single,  bat 
unfortunately  not  adult,  specimen  of  a  species  allied  to  A.  theohaldiana  aod 
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A,  mierosculpta.     This  specimen  somewhat  answers  to  Mr.   Blanford's 
desciiption  of  Bealia  deeugsaia, 

AssiMTEnsA  BBEYiciTLA,  Pfeiffer,  PI.  VII,  Figs.  6—6  A. 

P.  Zool.  S.  1854,  as  Hydrocena  hremeula,  from  Singapore ;  var.  =s  A,  miniata. 
Martens,  Ann.  Mag.  XVII,  1866,  p.  206,  Singapore,  long.  9,  diam.  4^  mil. ;  var.  »  A. 
rubella,  Blf.,  Ann.  Mag.  1867,  Irawady  Delta,  long,  o,  diam.  4  miL ;  var.  a  Hydrooma 
marginata^  Morelet,  J.  de  C.  1855,  Bangkok,  long.  6 — S,  diam.  4 — b\  miL  ;  var.  ?  ^  A* 
rubida,  Qould,  P.  Bost.  S.  1859,  Loo  Choo  Islands. 

A  very  abundant,  variable  and  widely  distributed  species  ;  there  are 
specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Singapore,  Malacca,  Andamans,  Borneo, 
Irawadj  Delta,  Arakan,  Philippines,  and  Amoj, 

The  Port  Canning  specimens  are  mostly  of  the  typical  colouration 
"  comeO'fulva,^*  and  measure — long.  7,  diam.  5  mil.;  there  are  also  sub  varieties, 
hicolor  and  hihalteata,  Mons.  Morelet*s  remarks  on  this  species,  S^r  Conch. 
IV,  p.  294,  are  excellent  **eette  coquille  pent  varier  de  6  a9i  mil.,  de 
eouleur  fauve  ou  rougedtre  ;*'  I  will  add  that  it  varies  also  with  regard  to 
the  infrasutural  impressed  lines,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  two,  as  in 
typical  A.  rubella  and  miniata^  sometimes  only  one,  as  in  A,  brevicula  and 
marginata ;  at  Port  Canning  both  exist  together,  with  every  possible 
intervening  form.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood- Mason  for  the  figures  now 
given  of  this  small  moUusk.  Von  Martens  describes  his  A.  miniata  as 
having  the  head  and  foot  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

Palttdomus  BLAiTFOBDiAirA,  Q.  Nevill,  PI.  y.  Figs.  3 — 3  A. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  1877,  p.  87,  Ava,  long.  19,  diam.  15  and  var.  from  Gowhatty,  long. 
20,  diam.  15  mil.;  Con.  Indica,  pL  108, fig.  9,  " Tongoop,"  as  " P.  labiota"  (not  of 
Benson). 

I  think  the  figures  now  given  will  prevent  this  species  ever  again  being 
confused  with  its  undoubtedly  distinct  Tenasserim  ally,  the  true  P.  labiosa 
of  Benson.  I  named  the  species  after  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted  for  permission  to  make  free  use  of  his  collection, 
which  he  has  temporarily  deposited  under  my  charge  in  the  Museum,  a 
privilege  I  much  value  owing  to  the  great  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  exact  localities  of  the  species  have  been  recorded. 

Palttdomus  fetbosa,  Qould,  PI.  y,  Fig.  5. 

P.  Boston  Soc.  1843,  Tavoy,  bb  Faludina  petroaa  ;  »  Faludomua  labiosa,  Benson, 
Ann.  Mag.  1856,  Tenasserim  Valley,  long.  13,  diam.  11  mil.  (not  of  the  Con.  Indica,  or 
Conch.-Cab.). 

After  a  careful  study  of  Gould's  original  description,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  uniting  his  species  to  Benson's,  especially  as  both  are  from  the 
Province  of  Tenasserim  -,  Benson  probably  overlooked  it,  owing  to  its  having 
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been  described  as  a  species  of  Paludina,  Mj  figure  is  from  an  originil, 
typical  specimen  of  P.  labiosa  ;  evidently  the  form  was  unknown  to  Mr. 
Hanlej,  or  it  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  been  separated  by  him  from  the 
preceding  species ;  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Mr.  Theobald,  his 
coUeaguCi  was  in  possession  of  typical  specimens  of  P.  lahioia. 

Falttdomtts  Ain>EB80NrAirA,  G.  Nevill,  PI.  V,  Fig.  2. 

J.  A  8.  B.  1877,  p>  85,  Ava  &c.,  anfr.  7— -long.  29,  diam.  22  mil. 
The  type  form  of  this  fine  and  well  marked  species  is  not  represeoted 
in  M.  Brot*s  Monograph ;  it  was  found  by  Dr.  *  J.  Anderson,  in  wbon 
honour  I  have  named  it,  in  tolerable  abundance  in  Upper  Burma. 

Tar.  HTiJ>oxn!roEi!rBis,  nor. 

A  small,  decollate,  and  prettily  marked  yariety,  with  the  whorls  mark- 
edly more  rounded,  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  ai  Myadoung,  near  the  YnDDaa 
frontier. 

Long.  15,  diam.  12  mil. 

subspecies  fegueztsis,  G.  Nevill. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  1877,  p.  85,  Pego,  long.  21,  diam.  16  mil. ;  Gon.  Indica,  pL  108^  fig.  fi, 
as  *'P.  reffulatay  Bens,  var." ;  Brot,  Conoh.-Cab.  II,  1877,  pi.  7,  figs.  2— 8,80"/. 
andertonianOf  Not.  var." 

M.  Brot  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  form  in  his  valuable  tod 
important  monograph  of  the  genus,  which,  with  his  equally  carefully  and 
fully  worked  out  monograph  of  Melaniay  I  have  found  of  the  greateit 
assistance  in  cataloguing  the  Museum  species  of  these  difficult  genera. 
Specimens  of  this  variety,  or  rather  species,  are  labelled  from  "Pegti 
Yoma/*  in  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford's  fine  collection  of  JPaludomus, 

subvar.  iTAifA,  nov. 
Spiral  sculpture  a  trifle  less  distinct ;  long.  15,  diam.  11  mil. ;  ak 
from  Pegu. 

Palttdomus  BiTBMAinrcA,  G.  Nevill,  PI.  V,  Pig.  4. 

J.  A.  6.  B.  1877,  Taylaymaw  and  Mandalay ;  Brot,  Gonch.-Cab.  II,  pL  8,  fig.  1^ 
(epec.  juven.). 

It  is  probably  a  young  specimen  from  Mandalay,  which  M.  Brot  htf 
figured  as  above ;  Dr.  Stoliczka  sent  a  few  indifferent  specimens  in  ex- 
change to  the  dealer  Landauer,  together  with  some  of  Blanford's 
Melania  iravadica,  a  young  specimen  of  which  has  also  been  figured  bj 
M.  Brot 
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Labika  onrcTA,  Q.  Nevill,  PI.  V,  Fig.  6. 

Gat.  Moll.  Fasc.  E,  1877,  Pooree,  alt  b\^  diam.  8}  mil. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  mj  original  description  of  this  species  ;  with 
regard,  however,  to  Larina^  I  may  point  out  as  a  sjnonjm  of  it  the  genus 
descrihed  under  the  name  of  '  Bobinsonia*  hj  my  hrother,  Hugh  NeviU 
(Proo.  Ceylon  Asiat.  Soc.,  1869),  the  two  typical  species  of  which  1  figured 
in  this  Journal  for  1871,  pi.  1,  figs.  5  and  6  ;  the  latter,  Larina  {=  Bohiti' 
8onia)  pusillay  Nev.,  is  evidently  very  closely  allied  to  my  L.  cinctay  but 
can  apparently  be  distinguished  by  the  less  produced  spire  (the  apical 
whorls  especially  being  less  prominently  exserted),  the  larger  and  less 
deflected  aperture,  and  the  more  ventricose  last  whorl.  Larina  (==  JRohin- 
sonia)  ceylontoa^  Nev.  is  exceedingly  close  to  Blanford*s  figure  of 
X.  humuma  in  this  Journal  for  1867,  pi.  13,  fig.  1  and  appears  to  be 
only  distinguished  by  its  more  broadly  transverse  shape,  and  it  is  probably 
only  a  variety  of  it. 

BlBSOUTA   BAXTSBIAVA,  D.    Sp. 

Thick,  solid,  smooth  and  shining,  shortly  turreted,  white,  spire  conically 
ovate,  moderately  produced,  suture  excavate,  apex  somewhat  bluntly  point- 
ed ;  whorls  5^^,  turretedly  planulate,  the  last  four  distantly  ribbed  longitudin- 
ally, ribs  nearly  perpendicular,  except  on  the  last  whorl,  where  they  are 
subabruptly  and  obliquely  angled  at  the  periphery,  disappearing  altogether 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  base  in  a  broad,  somewhat  superficial 
groove,  which  is  below  encircled  with  a  rather  indistinct,  raised,  transverse 
keel,  throughout  the  ribs  are  bisected  with  transverse  striss,  well  developed 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  which  thus  become  nodulose  ;  the  aperture 
is  perpendicular,  without  basal  canaliculation,  broader  at  base,  with  the 
peristome  rather  acute,  but  slightly  convex  and  the  columellar  margin 
straight,  subangulate  at  base ;  I  can  perceive  no  callosity  joining  the  margins 
in  the  specimens  I  have  examined. 

Long.  8,  diam.  \\  mil. 

Found  in  sand  from  Roweiab,  Bed  Sea,  rare,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Baxter, 
F.  Z.  S.,  in  whose  honour  1  have  named  this  most  distinct  small  form, 
altogether  unlike  any  species  I  know  \  in'  sculpture,  the  JS.  nodicineta  of 
A.  Adams,  from  the  Philippines,  is  the  pnly  one  at  all  resembling  it. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  ;  also  in  coll.  Baxter  and  Weinkauff. 

BissonrA  obientalis,  n.  sp. 

Thick,  smooth,  polished  and  shining;  white,  sometimes  encircled  with  a 

single  brown  band,  spire  conically  ovate,  not  much  produced,  with  the  suture 

distinct  and  the  apex  obtusely  mammillate  ;  whorls  6^  to  7,  convex,  the  first 

three  without  sculpture,  the  other  four  longitudinally  rather  distantly  and 
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regularly  ribbed,  ribs  continuous  (or  almost  so),  very  broad  and  maasiTe, 
slightly  flexuous,  the  last  whorl  has  II  of  these  ribs,  continued  toitsbue; 
aperture  oTate,  slightly  oblique,  without  any  basal  canaliculation,  with  the 
margins  much  thickened  and  continuous,  joined  by  a  well  marked  callodty. 

Long.  2},  diam.  I  mil. 

Abundant  at  Ceylon,  also  Mauritius^  Andamans,  Bourbon,  AdoD,  and 
Boweiah. 

Type,  Indian  Museum  (from  Ceylon)  ;  also  in  coll.  Weinkauff,  Bohn, 
Hungerford,  and  Baxter. 

This  pretty  little  species  is  the  type  of  my  section,  or  subgenus, 
Schwartziella ;  R,  orientalis  has  hitherto  been  confused  by  Herr  Schwarti 
Ton  Mohrenstern  and  other  conchologists  with  its  close  ally,  the  R,  scaUri- 
formis,  C.  B.  Adams,  from  Panama.  It  can,  however,  be  sufficientlr 
distinguished  by  its  less  elongate  form,  of  one  whorl  less,  and  especially 
by  the  mammillate  instead  of  **  acute"  apex,  the  aperture  is  less  obliqae,the 
ribs  bluntly  broad,  instead  of  '*  acute,"  <&c. 

After  a  long  examination  under  a  lens,  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  signs 
of  transverse  striation  in  my  Ceylon  specimens,  though  they  are  in  teh 
and  perfect  condition. 

ElSSOINA  BLANFOBDIAITA,   n.   Sp.   PL   VI,   Fig.    16. 

Lanceolately  produced,  in  shape   resembling   R.  deshayesi,  Scbwarh, 
but  the  more  convex  whorls  give  it  a  less  turreted  appearance  ;  white,  rather 
solid,  spire  conically  elongate,  very  acute,  apex  not   mammillate,  satuie 
rather  indistinct,  especially  on  the  upper  whorls  ;  whorls  10  to  II,  conrex- 
ly  turreted,  longitudinally  ribbed  with  rather  distant,  acutely  raised,  almost 
straight  ribs,  which  are  evenly  decussated  with  a   transverse,  rather  distant 
striation,  the  strise  of  approximately  the  same  developement  as  the  ribs, 
but  slightly  subnodulose  at  the  points  of  intersection,  the  last  whorl  is 
short  and  convex  much  as  in  R.  deshayesi,  but  with  only  13 — 14  ribs  instead 
of   "  22 — 24,**  there  are   6   of  the  regular,  well  developed  transverse  striae 
and  two  others  much  finer  and  more  crowded  together  next  the  suture,  the 
basal   transverse  rib  is   evenly  granulose,  moderately  developed  ;  aperture 
rather  large,  with  the  peristome  boldly  rounded,  somewhat  dilated  towards 
the  base,  the  columellar  emargination  is  broad,  but  shallow  and  very  un- 
like the  markedly  incised  one  of  its  ally,  compared  by  Herr  Schwartz  to 
that  of  a  Gerithium  ;  the  outer  lip  is  only  moderately  thickened. 

Long.  9f ,  diam.  Si  mil. 

Annesley  Bay,  Red  Sea ;  rare. 

Type,  Indian  Museum. 
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ElSSOINA  WEINXAUPFIANA,   D.   sp. 

Lanceolately  and  turretlj  produced,  of  a  brownish  white  colour,  spire 
acuminate,  with  the  apex  minutely  mammiUate,  composed  of  2^  nucleolar 
whorls,  which  are  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  milky  white  colour ;  whorls 
9i  (except  the  first  2i)  longitudinally,  evenly  ribbed,  ribs  close-set,  slight- 
ly flexuous,  a  little  more  numerous  and  less  developed  on  the  last  whorl, 
which  under  the  lens  shows  two  spiral,  subobsolete  strise,  the  upper  one 
of  which  starts  from  the  top  of  the  peristome,  otherwise  there  is  no  spiral 
sculpture,  no  groove  at  base  but  g^rt  with  a  very  thick  callous  rib,  appa- 
rently smooth,  but  under  a  powerful  lens  very  minutely  striate  with  a 
slight  "  beading''  at  the  top  ;  aperture  polished,  shining,  thickened,  broad- 
ly emarginate  at  columellar  base,  peristome  evenly  rounded,  with  a  thick 
callosity  behind  it.  * 

Long.  6i,  diam.  2^  mil. 

I  only  know  of  one  closely  allied  species,  a  smaller  form,  H.  funicU' 
lata,  Souverbie,  1865,  from  New  Caledonia,  this  species  is  also  found  at 
the  Andamans ;  I  have  named  this  well  marked  form  in  honour  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Weinkauff  of  Kreuznach,  who  is  now  editing  a  Monograph  of  the  genus 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  Conchylien-Cabinet ;  I  found  the  species  alive 
under  stones  at  Port  Blair,  at  extreme  low  water ;  it  was  tolerably  abun- 
dant. 

BissorzirA  kevilliana,  Weinkauff. 

Conch.-Cab.  n,  1881,  Kowloon. 

Shell  large,  very  thick  and  solid,  lanceolately  produced  ;  apical  whorls 
wanting,  7^  remaining,  regularly  pyramidally  turreted,  the  last  one  rela- 
tively very  little  larger  or  more  tumid  than  the  penultimate,  the  upper 
three  whorls  regularly,  and  evenly  longitudinally  ribbed,  ribs  thick,  close- 
set,  slightly  flexuous,  the  last  four  whorls  with  similar,  but  thicker,  less 
flexuous  and  more  unequal  ribs,  each  of  the  last  two  having  also,  in  a 
line  with  the  outer  lip,  two  of  these  ribs  united  forming  very  broad  and 
thickened  varices,  the  last  whorl  but  two  has  a  similar  but  less  prominent 
one,  out  of  the  line  of  the  others  and  quite  at  the  back  of  the  shell,  the 
whorl  above  it  again  has  a  similar  but  more  developed  varex  in  front,  almost 
in  a  line  with  the  columella ;  throughout,  under  the  lens,  regularly  and 
Tery  finely  tranversely  striated,  at  the  base  of  the  last  whorl  the  ribs 
become  obsolete  and  the  transverse  strise  incised  and  well  developed  sulca« 
tions,  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  same  whorl  the  longitudinal  ribs  are 
distinctly  and  characteristically,  though  somewhat  obsoletely,  biangulate  ; 
aperture  shallow  and  small,  not  everted,  within  polished  and  shining,  with 
two  or  three  denticulations,  not  canaliculate ;  columellar  margin  nearly 
upright,  slightly  twisted,  a  trifle  bent  back  and  rounded  at  base,  outer  lip 
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thickened,  smooth  and  evenly  rounded,  margins  joined  with  a  well  developed 
callosity,  the  peristome  behind  is  much  thickened  and  forms  a  similar  varex 
to  those  already  desciibed. 

Long.  13^,  diam.  4ri  mil.  (wanting  the  apical  whorls). 

Kowloon,  opposite  Hongkong. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  this  fine  species,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Surgeon-Major  B.  Hungerford,  belongs  to  the  typical  secUon  of 
Hissoina,  that  is  there  is  no  canaliculation  at  base  of  the  aperture. 

The  B  villica  of  €k>uld,  as  figured  by  Sowerby,  appears  to  be  its  near* 
est  ally.     22.  pyramidalia  is  also  of  a  somewhat  similar  type. 

BiSSOmA  SUBLAEYIOATA,   n.   Sp. 

Shell  rather  stout,  smooth,  shining,  pellucid ;  spire  relatively  rather 
short,  apex  very  remarkable,  mammillate,  strongly  inclined  to  the  left,  as  io 
the  family  PyramellidcB  ;  an  opaque,  rather  broad,  not  incised  band,  relatire- 
ly  unusually  remote  from  the  suture,  so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  exactly 
central  in  the  penultimate  whorl ;  six  whorls,  much  more  convexly  swoUea 
than  in  the  preceding ;  aperture  unusually  straight,  that  is  not  everted, 
peristome  thickened,  columella  callously  reflected,  considerably  more  per- 
pendicular than  in  Schwartz's  fig.  79  R.  laevigata^  which  otherwise, 
except  for  the  characters  of  the  apex  and  opaque  submarginate  band,  well 
represents  the  species. 

Long.  3i,  diam.  1^  mil. 

Andamans  ;  coll.  G.  Nevill,  Esq. 

Under  coral  blocks,  at  low-water,  Boss  Island  ;  Herr  Schwartz  con- 
sidered this  form  a  variety  of  B,  laevigata,  C.  B.  Adams,  from  Jamaica. 
The  species  probably  has  a  wide  range,  it  will  very  likely  prove  to  be  tte 
shell  mentioned  by  Herr  Schwartz,  page  111,  as  ^.  laevigata^  from  Steward's 
Island  (E.  of  Solomon  Islands). 

BiaSOINA  FSEUDOBBYEBEA.,  n.   Sp. 

P  Schwazts,  Mm,  BUmna,  pi.  6,  fig.  36  A.,  Maoritioa,    as  B.  biry$ir$&,   var.  (not 
fig.  36,  JB.  bryer$ay  Mtg.,  West  Indies). 

Turreted,  very  thick  and  solid,  white ;  spire  conical,  abruptly  pointed, 
suture  excavate,  apex  rather  obtuse  ;  whorls  6,  turretly  planulate,  the  last 
four  evenly  ribbed  longitudinally,  the  ribs  very  massive  and  broad,  rather 
distant,  quite  perpendicular,  terminating  some  little  distance  from  the  base 
(not  the  case  in  R.  hryered),  finely  and  rather  closely  decussated  with  i 
transverse  striation,  especially  noticeable  in  the  interstices,  towards  the 
base  where  the  longitudinal  ribs  cease,  there  are  three  (or  four  P)  well 
developed  transverse  ribs,  but  slightly  (if  at  all)  subnodulose,  the  last 
whorl  is  proportionately  long,  more  so  than  in  the  above  quoted  figure,  it 
has   11   ribs  (18  to  22  in  JS.  hryerea,  fide  Schw.)  ;  aperture  smaU,  subqaa* 
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drate,  no  basal  emargination,  outer  lip  very  much  thickened,  not  dilated, 
evenly  rounded  at  base. 

Long.  5^,  diam.  2  mil. 

Bare,  in  sand  from  Boweiah,  Bed  Sea. 

Type,  Indian  Museum. 

This  species  discovered  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  B.  Baxter,  is  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  group  II,  section  B.  of  Schwartz,  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Schwartziella,  at  once  recognizable  by 
the  absence  of  any  basal  emargination  within  the  aperture.  The  differences 
from  true  R,  hryerea,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  are  too  many  and  too 
marked  to  require  special,  further  reference  ;  but  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  Schwartz's  above  quoted  fig.  A  represents  or  not  the  present 
species  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  the  acute  peristome  &c.,  that  it 
represents  a  not  adult  specimen,  readily  distinguished  by  the  different  shape, 
transverse  striation,  less  numerous  ribs  &o.  from  M,  hryerea.  The  most 
important  difference  in  it  from  the  Boweiah  form  is  the  absence  of  the 
basal  three  transverse  ribs  and  corresponding  abrupt  termination  of  the 
longitudinal  ribs ;  these  latter  are  also  thicker,  straighter  &c.,  the  peristome 
much  broader  and  aperture  smaller. 

AMPHITHALMrS  PELLYJ5,  n.   sp. 

Of  almost  microscopic  size,  imperforate,  solid,  smooth,  polished  and 
shining,  of  a  rich  chesnut-bro\in  colour,  ovately  oblong;  spire  shortly  and 
▼entrico'sely  conical,  suture  distinct,  apex  exceedingly  obtuse  ;  whorls  3J^, 
very  convex,  last  whorl  produced,  regularly  ovate,  about  |^  the  size  of  the 
-whole  shell,  brought  forward  at  the  aperture  in  a  highly  characteristic 
manner,  exactly  as  in  the  genus  Stenothyra ;  aperture  almost  circular,  with 
continuous  and  much  thickened  margins,  stained  of  a  very  dark  mahogany 
colour  within  the  aperture,  behind  the  peristome  there  is  a  "  rib-like" 
thickening,  showing  through  externally  in  an  opaque  manner. 

Long.  1^,  diam.  i  mil. 

In  sand,  from  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Type,  Indian  Museum. 

This  very  interesting  minute  form,  of  a  little  known  genus,  I  have 
xiamed  after  its  discoverer,  Miss  Pelly,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  type 
specimen.  The  other  shells  found  with  it  were  all  of  a  purely  marine  type, 
there  being  no  brackish- water  forms  amongst  them.  Barleeia  (?)  microthy- 
ra.  Martens,  Mobius  Beise  &c.,  PI.  XX,  fig.  18,  from  Mauritius  is  another 
and  most  closely  allied  species  of  Amphithalmus ;  A  pelly <b  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  fewer  whorls,  more  obtuse  apex,  more  convex  whorls, 
the  4ast  especially  being  much  more  regularly,  ovately  produced  and  much 
longer  in  proportion,  its  StenothyraAJkQ  deflection  in  front  of  the  aperture, 
22 
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80  Aocorately  pointed  out  by  ProfeMor  too  Martens^  is  still  more  pram* 
nent  in  the  Australian  species.  Another  close  ally  is  the  AmpUtkalmm 
p^oidei,  H.  Adams,  P.  Z.  S.,  1865,  from  Lord  Hood's  Island,  mj  kte 
much  regretted  friend  in  his  description  also  remarks  on  the  resanblanoe 
to  Stenoth^ra.  Our  iMLuseum  possesses  specimens  of  this  last,  also  of  i. 
§hetu$y  H.  Adams,  {.  c,  and  of  the  type  species,  A.  incluiua,  described  by 
Carpenter  in  the  Annals  and  Mag.  XV,  1866^  from  California. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATESw 

PLA.TE  V. 

1%.    1.  Margarya  m$Umunde$y  Nev.,  p.  155. 

Fig.    2.  Fal^domm  andenoniana,  Nov.,  p.  100. 

Fig.    8.  J*aludomut  UanfordUma^  N«7.,  p.  159^ 

Fig.    4.  Pttimdomut  hurmtmica^  Not.,  p.  ISO. 

Fig.    6.  TaMwum  pHro§a,  GUL,  p.  159. 

Fig.    6.  Larina  tincttt,  Nev.,  p.  ISl. 

Fig.   7.  Tleeotwma  rapasf,  Dohm,  Tar.  producta,  Nev.,  p.  165. 

Fig.    S.  XtMfuea  yumummsiSf  Nov.,  p.  143. 

Fig.    9.  Lmnatt  muUrsmiana^  Ker.,  p.  142. 

Fig.  10.  Swceinea  ymrkand$n9i»,  Not.,  p.  144. 

Fig.  II.  Stenogffra  [Olesmin'l  oreaty  Bens.,  p.  185. 

Fig.  12.  Stenogyra  [GleuM]  Uanforditma^  Ker.,  p.  188. 

Fig.  13.  SUnogyra  \qIu9M]  itfdfuiiformii,  W.  T.  Hll,  p.  1881 

Fig.  14.  SUttogyra  [GUumU']  Jenhmi,  Bens.,  p.  185. 

Fig.  15.  St0n$gyra  [eUumla]  niU^irim,  Beaa,  p.  1381 

Fig.  16a  et  ^.    Stmogym  \Q}$inHa\  henwmima^  Ffr.,  p.  197* 

Fig.  17«  et  h,    Stenogyra  \0l69tula]  per$ttetiy  Pfir.,  p.  137. 

Fig.  18«  et  b.    Stmogyra  [Glesaula]  facnla,  Bens.,  p.  137* 

Fig.  19.    StiHpgyra  [Glsuuia]  orophilaf  Bens.,  p.  187* 

Fig.  20.  Stsnogyra  [OUtntla]  amentumf  B«q8.,  pw  188. 

Fig.  21.  Selis  [JBgiUa]  perpUmata,  Ner.,  p.  183. 

Fig.  22.     Troehomarpha  pereampreua,  W.  T.  BIC^  p.  188. 

Fig.  23.    Beliearion  [Amtemia]  mofni/hui,  G.-A.  &  Ner.,  p.  12il 

Fig.  24.    JSelkarim  {JM$t$n%a\  retplmdens,  Kev.,  p.  129. 

Plate  VI. 

Fig.    1.    GidBm  dupontianus,  Nev.,  p.  180. 

Fig.    2.    £uliminu9[0erastm]JieJMianm,TSfew,tp,lZ5. 

Fig.    3.    CyelopA&rui  pealianu$,  n.  ap.,  p.  146. 
The  apical  2}  whorls  are  incorrectly  represented  in  the  figore. 

Fig.    4.    Oy$kphortu  oriUif  n.  sp.,  p.  147. 
The  left-hand  figure  is  hy  no  means  good;  tiis  last  whorl  knot  coatofM 
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Fig.    6.    Alfcamt  mMifofitft,  n.  ap.,  p.  149. 
The  minnte  sculpture  is  not  sufficiently  indicated ! 

Fig.    6.    F^na  hwngerfordiana^  Ker.,  p.  148. 

Fig.    7.     Oyathopoma  ahevaroyanumy  Bedd.,  p.  145. 
The  spiral  striation  is  incorrectly  represented  on  the  two  upper  figures ! 

Sig.    8.    Omphal^tropit  dupotUwnOy  Nov.,  p.  153. 

Fig.    9.    Omphalotropis  ealdwMtma^  n.  sp.»  p.  154. 
The  spire  shonld  be  more  evenly  plannlate,  the  whorls  are  not  turreted.    The 
5^l«tni>TU  18  also  not  reflected  over  the  nmhiHciis,  as  in  the  figwe. 

Fig.  10.    Cydo9Uma  cMw$UiiMumy  Key.,  p.  150. 

Fig.  100.  „  ,,  Tar.  texearinatOf  Key.,  p.  152. 

Fig.  11,  lltf.    Amptdkuria  ttolMkana,  Kev.,  p.  155. 

Fig.  12.    Bifthinea  nAputeheOa^  n.  sp ,  p.  157* 

Fig.  18.    Bffthinea  muM^i,  W.  T.  Bll,  p.  157. 

Fig.  14.    Bffihin^  mareietumoy  KeT.,  p.  166. 
The  magnified  figure  and  that  of  the  natural  sise  are  firom  different  speoimens. 

Fig.  15.    Bytkinm  (f)  turriia,  W.  T.  BUI,  p.  157. 
The  figure  denoting  the  natural  size  has  been  overlooked  by  the  lithographer. 

Fig.  16.    Binoina  hlanfordumOy  n.  sp.,  p.  162. 

Tig.  17.    Mettmia  variadilu,  Bens.,  var.  jiiMNiMpf immi,  Ker. 
IVom  Samagiiting  in  Assam. 

Flats  VIL 

Ilg.    1.  Atiiminea  woodmammiana.  Key.,  p.  158. 

j^,    2.  '  huHfftrfirdiana,  Key.,  p.  168. 

Yig,    8.  -"-— ^  beddameanOf  Kev.,  p,  158. 

Fig.   4.  .  theoialdtanSj  Key.,  p.  158. 

Fig.    5.  .  m»0roMif/j9te,  Key.»  p.  158. 

Fig.  6,  6a.-  hrmculm,  Pfir.,  p.  159. 

Fig.    7.  Sydrobia  (BilgrandiaJ  miliacea,  Key.»  p.  158. 

Fig.    8.  Stenothyra  tooodnuuonianay'Nev.j  p.  156. 

Fig.    9.  "  kwngirfirdianOy  Key.,  p.  156. 

Fig.  10. >  Hanfordunta,  Key.,  p.  156. 

Fig.  11.  AmeUa  hmgwfordUma^  n.  sp.,  p.  145. 

Fig.  12.  OmpMoin>pu  ntbmuy  Qnoy,  p.  154. 
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XII.^^  sieicl  of  ike  littofy  of  tike  fbeeiU  of  tie  Indian  GondwoMa 
ey$tem. — Bjf  Qttoijlb  FsiSTXAirrELy  M.  D.,  BdUamtohgiti, 
Geological  Survey  of  India, 

[BeoeiTed  24th  June ;  Bead  6th  July,  18S1.] 

In  a  late  nuinber  of  this  Joomal*  Mr.  Lydekker  pabltshed  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  fossil  Vertebrata  of  India,  and  it  is  my  intention  now 
to  give  a  similar  sketch  of  the  fossils  of  the  Gondw&na  system,  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  which  Mr.  Lydekker  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
his  paper. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  details  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  • 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  Gk>ndw&na  system,  its  importance,  extent 
and  classification.  By  the  name  Gondwina  system  the  Qeological  Surrey 
now  designates  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Plant-bearing  series. 

The  title  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  about  9  years  ago 
(1872),  but  was  not  then  admitted  into  publicity  though  more  or  less  ear- 
rent  on  the  Surrey  ;  since  1876  it  has  come  into  general  use  in  print  also-t 

This  system  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  the  most  important  in  the 
peninsula,  for  two  reasons,  first  because  it  is  prominently  fossiliferous  and 
secondly  because  it  includes  the  rich  coal  deposits  for  which  India  is  so 
famous. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  these  rocks,  I  refer  to  my  paper  in  the 
Secords  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  India,  just  quoted,  as  well  as  to  the 
Manual  of  the  Qeology  of  India,  1879  (Vol.  1,  and  map),  from  which  the 
following  may  be  extracted :% 

From  Raniganj§  these  deposits'  stretch  in  detached  basins  up  the 
Damuda  valley,  ||  into  the  highlands  of  Chutia  Nigpur.^  To  the  north 
of  this  area  smaller  patches  also  occur,  as  especially  the  Riymah&l  area>** 
the  Deogarh  coalfieldsft  and  the  Karharbiri  coalfield. ;{]; 

•  J.  A.  8.  B.,  Vol.  XLIX,  Pt.  n,  1880. 

t  Feistmantel :  Notes  on  the  age  of  some  fossil  Floras  in  India ;  B.  O.  &  Ini 
Vol.  IX,  p.  28,  1886. 

X  I  refer  here  to  the  distribution,  because  when  quoting  the  fosBils  I  shall  have 
ample  opportunity  to  mention  the  Tarioos  deposits. 

§  This  shall  he  hereafter  always  mentioned  as  Baniganj  coalfield. 

j]  Here  we  have  in  a  conaecutiye  order  from  E.  to  W.  the  Jharia  ooalfield,  the 
Bokharo  and  Bamgurh  and  the  E&ranpura  coalfields. 

S  Of  these  I  shall  have  opportimity  to  mention  the  Anmnga  coalfield  (Pahuaow) 

••  BajmahiLl  hills. 

ft  Or  Euiami  coalfield  near  Ehnrmatar,  E.  L  B. 

)t  In  Hazdrib^gh  district^  near  Gizidhi  station. 
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From  Gliutia  N&gpur  these  rocks  stretch  into  the  valley  of  the  Sone, 
constituting  the  great  South  Bewah  hasin.  By  a  narrow  hand  of  the  top- 
most group  passing  hy  Jahalpur,  this  area  is  connected  with  the  large  hasin 
in  the  Sitpura  range*  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  stratified  series  passes 
under  the  trap  rocks  of  fche  Deccan.  Some  few  inliers  have  also  heea 
detected  heneath  the  trap  further  to  the  west  in  the  Narhada  valley. 

Far  to  the  west,  plant-hearing  rocks  of  the  Gondwitna  system  (th» 
TJmia  group)  have  long  heen  known  to  exist  in  Cutch  (Each),  while  recently 
rocks  of  the  same  age  were  discovered  in  the  peninsula  of  Kathiaw&r  hy 
Mr.  Fedden.t 

This  northern  main  area  of  the  Gondw&na  deposits  has  two  southera 
extensions.  The  South-Hewah  hasin  continues  through  Sirguja:^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Kaigarh  and  Hingir  coalfields,  S.  W.  Bengal,  towards  the  Talchir  coalfield 
(Orissa)  and  the  Athgarh§  area  helow  Cutback  (Kat4k). 

From  the  S4tpura  hasin  in  a  southern  direction  we  meet  with  rocks 
of  this  system  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N&gpur,  ||  whence  they  extend  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Wardah^  and  Godavari  rivers,**  down  to  Rajamahendri. 

From  the  Delta  of  the  Goddvari  detached  patches  of  these  rocks  occur 
also  along  the  coast  of  the  Carnatio  (Ejirnatik)  to  Triohinopoli.ft  All 
these  deposits  are  within  the  peninsular  area  of  India. 

Only  a  small  portion  are  found  in  the  extra-peninsular  area,  i.  0.,  along, 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  in  Sikkim  and  Upper  Assam. 

The  proper  knowledge  of  this  system  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
labours  and  exertions  of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  the 
number  of  writers,  unconnected  with  the  Survey,  who  have  worked  at  either 
the  geology  or  palsBontology,  or  contributed  to  the  collections  is  but  a  limited 
one.  To  these  latter  I  shall  refer  at  first.  In  1828  A.  Brongniart  de- 
scribed in  his  "  Histoire  des  v6g6taux  f ossiles,"  two  species  of  Qlossopteris, 
this  was  the  earliest  mention  of  this  interesting  genus.  Professor  Goppert 
in  his  "  Systema  filicum  fossilium  1836,''  also  described  Glossopteris,  Pro- 
fessor Boyle  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  dK$.,  Himalayan  Mountains, 
1889,  established  four  species  from  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Eani- 
ganj   coalfield,  all  four  of  more  or  less  interest.    Professor  Morris  in 

*  Quoted  hereafter  always  as  Sdtpura  basin. 
t  Feistmantel,  Records  G.  9.  India,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  1,  pp.  62-64, 
t  The  Kamkola-Tatapioi  coalfields. 
}  Xtgarh  sandfitone. 
II  N&gpurarea. 

%  Wardha  valley  coalfield  (Upper  Gk>divari  basin.) 
**  Middle  and  lower  GrodAvari  basin. 

ft  Here  we  have  the  South  Eistna  district  (Yemiveiam)  the  Sripermator  area 
(near  Madras)  and  the  Trichinopoli  plantbeds  (Utatdr  plantbeds). 
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1840  described  in  Oapt.  Grant's  paper  oa  the  geology  of  Catch*  eome  plant- 
remaiDS  from  beds,  which  are  at  present  known  to  be  the  higheat  of  tfaa 
Jurassic  rocks  in  Catch  (Each).      Among  these  were  two  species  of 
Ftilophyllum^  a  fossil  very  characteristic  of  the  upper  groups  of  tiie  Grond- 
wiina  system.     The  animal  fossib  were  described  by  Sowerby,  some  of  which, 
as  was  shown  later,  came  also  from  the  highest  Jurassic  beds.     An  addition 
to  these  latter  was  made  by  Capt.  W.  Smee.t    In  a  paper  on  recent  and 
fossil  cycades  1841$  Professor  Morris  again  describes  the  two  species  of 
Fiihphyllwm  from  India.     In  Professor  lingers'  <'  Genera  et  species  planta- 
rum  fossilium*'  (1850)  we  also  find  all  the  species  of  Indian  Qondwioa 
plants,  known  up  to  that  date,  although  some  of  them  were  difierenily 
olassed.    In  1850  appeared  also  Dr.  McClelland's  Beport  on  the  Geological 
Sorvey  of  India,  1848-49 ;  as  it,  howoTcr,  was  not  published  under  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  Geological  Survey,  I  quote  it  amongst  these 
papers.     It  contains  figures  of  plants  from  the  upper  and  the  lower  (coal- 
bearing)  groups  of  the  GondwiLna  system,  amongst  the  latter,  several  fonna 
of  great  interest  (as  ascertained  later  by  the  originals)  but  the  drawings 
are  so  utterly  wrong,  that  the  figures  are  of  absolutely  no  use  for  thoae  who 
cannot  compare  the  originals.     The  most  interesting  fossil  was  the  Zamim 
hurdtoanensit,  which  from  the  original  specimen  proved  to  be  really  a 
Zamieae  of  the  Pieraphyllum^trihe, 

Sir  P.  Egerton  described  in  185 1§  a  fossil  fish  (ZepidoiUM)  from  the 
tableland  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  collected  by  Col.  Sykes, 
to  which  in  1858  another  species  was  added  by  Mr.  Bell|[  and  in  1857  two 
species  again  by  Sir  P.  Egerton.^ 

Of  much  greater  importance  were  the  labours  of  the  late  Bev.  Mr. 
Hislop,  in  the  Gondwina  rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  N^pur.  He  collected 
first  the  very  interesting  Oeratodm  teeth,  which  were  afterwards  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Oldham,**  he  collected  a  reptilian  skull  near  M£ngli,  south 
of  N&gpur,  which  was  described  by  Professor  Owen  as  Braehyopg  latieept,ff 
and  he  also  collected  numerous  fossil  plants  near  N&gpur,  (K4mthi),  fihiiat- 
wida,  Silew4ra  and  M4ngli,  which  were  described  by  Sir  Charles  Banbury  in 
1861.}^    Of  the  many  papers  by  Mr.  Hislop  I  need  only  mention  those 

♦  Transact.  Geol.  Soc.  Loud.  Ser.  2,  Vol.  V. 
t  Transact.  GeoL  Soc  Lond.  Vol.  Y,  2d.  Ser. 
t  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  H.  Vol.  Yll,  p.  110. 
{  Qu.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  YII,  p.  272,  pL  XV, 
II  Qu.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  IX,  p.  361. 
S  Ibidem,  YoL  X,  p.  871. 

••  Hem.  Qeol.  Snrv.  of  India,  YoL  I,  296,  et  seq.  Plates, 
tt  Qtt.  J.  G,  Soo.  Lond.  VoL  XI,  p.  37,  PL  H. 
U  Ibidem  YoL  XYU,  p.  325,  seq.  Pis.  YUI-XIL 
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9n  the  age  of  the  coal  strata  in  Western  Bengal  and  Central  India  ;*  on  the 
geology  and  fossils  of  the  neighhourhood  of  N^pur,t  which  he  wrote 
together  with  Mr.  Hunter ;  that  on  the  connection  of  the  TJmr^t  coalbeds 
with  the  plantbeds  of  Ni^pur^  and  that  on  the  age  of  the  fossiliferoos,  thin- 
bedded  sandstones  and  coal  of  the  province  of  N^pur  in  India,§  which 
was  followed  by  a  supplemental  note  in  1862. 

In  a  paper  by  Baron  de  Zigno,  entitled  **  Observations  on  the  Flora  of 
the  Oolites/' II  he  also  makes  general  remarks  on  the  Indian  fossil  Floras 
placing  them  all  with  the  Oolite  formation. 

In  the  Proceeding^  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Institute  (Verhandlun- 
gen  der  k.  k.  Qeologischen  Beichsanstalt)  for  the  year  1861-62,  there  is  a 
note  upon  the  first  35  plates  of  the  E^jmah41  plants,  which  states,  that 
the  figures  of  Zamttes^  Pterophyllum^  JPeoopteris,  TaeniopterU  etc.,  agree 
with  Austrian  Keuper  plants. 

Jin  another  paper  entitled  ''  Sopra  depositi  dipiante  fossili  del  America 
settentrionale  delle  Inde  e  dell  Australia,  etc. "  1862,  Baron  de  Zigno  has 
attributed  a  liassio  age  to  the  flora  of  the  B4jmah41  group. 

In  the  same  year  (1862)  Professor  B.  Jones  published  his  Monograph 
of  fossil  Estheriae^  wherein  also  the  Ustheriae  of  the  Indian  Qondwdna 
system  are  described,  especially  £!,  mangalietmi^  Jon.,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  the  M4ngli  shales. 

Here  I  have  also  to  mention  Professor  Morris  as  co-author  of  a  work 
on  the  Bdjmah41  Flora  (1862)  for  although  it  was  published  in  the  PalsBonto- 
logia  Indies,  he  was  not  connected  with  the  Gbolog^cal  Survey. 

In  1864  a  reptilian  fossil,  said  to  belong  to  the  genus  ArchegoiauruB 
was  collected  by  Major  Qowan  near  Bijori  in  the  SiLtpura  basin.** 

Ettingshausen  in  his  great  work  on  the  comparison  of  living  with  fos- 
sil fem8,tt  classes  our  TaeniopierU  lata  and  21  morrUi  (now  Macro- 
iaeniopieris)  from  the  IUjmah41  group,  with  AsroHichum^  and  writes  of 
that  formation  as  being  liassio. 

I  shoold  also  refer  here  to  Professor  Huxley's  paper  ''  on  the  vertebrate 
fossils  from  the  Panchet  rocks  near  Baniganj,  Bengal,:|::(  for  although  the 

•  J.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1865,  VoL  XXIV,  p.  S47. 
t  Qa.  J.  GeoL  Soc  London,  YoL  XI,  with  znap. 
X  Ibid.  OeoL  Soc.  London,  YoL  XI,  p.  555. 
}  Ibid.  Yol.  XYII,  p.  846 ;  eupphn.  note^  in  Yol.  XYin,  p.  86. 
I  Ibid.  YoL  XYI,  p.  110. 

%  Falffiontograpbical  Society,  1862.  An  abstract  of  the  same  is  in  Qa.  J.  G.  doc 
London,  Yol.  XIX,  p.  140  &c. 

••  J.  A  S.  B.  XXXm,  1864,  pp.  886,  442. 

ft  Die  Fairenkrftnter  der  Jetstwelt  Ac,  Wien.  1865. 

tX  FaL  Indies,  Ser.  lY.  1. 1865. 
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specimens  were  collected  by  officers  of  the  Geological  Surrey  and  were 
described  in  tbe  Palaeontologii^  Indica^  yet  the  paper  is  by  aa  author 
unconnected  with  the  Survey. 

In  a  later  paper  on  Hyperodapedon*  Professor  Huxley  also  refers  to 
the  same  genus  in  India  where  it  occurs  in  beds  together  with  the  beforo 
mentioned  Ceratodua ;  in  a  further  paper  on  the  classification  of  the 
Dinosauria,  with  observations  on  the  Dinosauria  of  the  Trias,t  be  also 
discusses  (p.  48),  the  Indian  Dinosauria,  and  in  a  still  more  recent  paper 
on  Stagonolepis  Hobertsoni  and  on  the  evolution  of  OrocodiliaJ,  be  men- 
tions the  Indian  Parasuchua  stating  that  it  is  very  close  to  Belodon, 

In  Professor  Schimper's  "  Trait6  de  Pal^ont.  v6g6tale,"  1869-1874, 
most  of  the  fossil  plants,  known  up  to  that  date  from  the  Gondwana  system, 
are  also  quoted,  but  those  of  the  R4jmahal  and  Damuda  series  are  wrongly 
classed  as  being  of  the  same  (oolitic)  age. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton  and  Professor  Miall,  have  recently  (1878)  examined, 
the  former  the  ganoid  fishes  from  the  Deccan  and  the  latter  the  Ccratodfu 
teeth  from  Mal6di  and  the  results  are  publbhed  in  the  Palaeontologia  Indies, 
Ser.  IV,  2, 1878. 

These  are  about  the  most  important  papers  wherein  plants  or  animals 
of  the  Gondwdna  system  have  been  referred  to  or  described  by  authors  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  Geological  Survey. 

Quite  recently  we  have  a  paper  by  Dr.  W«  Saise  on  ^  the  KurhurhaU 
coalfield." 

Those  who  have  contributed  to  the  collections  of  the  Survey,  are  not 
numerous.  The  first  is  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop,  who  contributed  fossil 
fish  and  plants ;  and  I  have  especially  to  mention  the  contributions  in 
recent  times  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Whitty,  C.  £.,  late  Superintendent,  Kurhurhali 
(Earharbari)  collieries,  Giridhi,  Mr.  W.  G.  Olpherts,  0.  E.,  the  present 
manager,  and  Mr.  N.  Miller,  inspector  of  the  collieries  at  the  same 
place. 

If  only  some  of  the  other  managers  *and  inspectors  of  collieries  in 
India  or  others  who  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  would  pay  a  little 
attention  to  the  fossil  remains  contained  in  the  rocks  accompanying  the 
coal-seams,  many  an  interesting  specimen  might  be  procured.  But  as  the 
matter  now  stands  the  greatest  portion  of  the  collection  of  fossils  from 
this  system  has  been  brought  together  by  the  officers  of  the  Survey, 
to  whom  also  the  knowledge  of  the  numerous  deposits  of  this  system  is 
solely  due. 

•  Qu.  J.  G,  See.  London,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  138,  &c. 

t  Qu.  J.  G.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  82,  et  seq.  1870. 

I  Ibid.  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  423,  &c. 
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Most  of  them  who  have  visited  areas  where  rocks  belonging  to  the  system 
occur,  have  collected  fossils  and  contributed  papers  towards  the  knowledge 
of  its  geology,  others  again  towards  that  of  its  palaeontology.  As  the  respec- 
tive papers  are  chiefly  contained  in  tlie  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  these  without  enumerating  the  papers  in  detail. 
They  are  contained  in  the  Records  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Palseontologia  Indica.  1  may 
especially  mention  the  papers  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  (in  Memoirs  and 
Becords),  W.  Theobald  (Memoirs  and  Records),  Thomas  Oldham  (Memoirs, 
Becords  and  Palseontologia)  J.  G.  Medlicott  (Memoirs),  T.  W.  H.  Hughes 
(Memoirs  and  Records),  H.  B.  Medlicott  (Records  and  Memoirs)  V.  Ball 
(Memoirs  and  Records)  A.  B.  Wynne  (Memoirs  and  Records)  W.  King 
(Records  and  Memoirs)  R.  B.  Foote  (Memoirs  and  Records)  F.  R.  Mallet 
(Memoirs)  C.  L.  Griesbach  (Memoirs) .  I  have  myself  contributed  papers  on 
Gondwdna  fossils  to  the  Records  and  to  the  Palaeontologia  Indica  and  Mr. 
Lydekker  has  described  some  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of  this  system,  also 
in  Records  and  Palseontologia  Indica. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  various  features  of  this  system,  as  known 
up  to  1879,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,  to  which 
I  particularly  refer.  Of  papers  referring  to  the  Gondwana  system,  publish- 
ed by  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  elsewhere  than  in  the  Survey  publi- 
cations, 1  have  especially  to  mention  Mr.  V.  BalPs  "  Jungle  life"  1879,  and 
bis  paper  "  On  the  coalfields  and  coal  production  of  India'*  1879.*  I  have 
already  contributed  a  paper  on  Raniganj  plants  to  the  Society's  Journal  in 
lS76t  and  Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  as  mentioned  above,  published  in  the  same 
Journal  a  Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fossil  Vertebrata  of  India  where  also 
the  Vertebrate  fossils  of  the  Gondwana  system  (Pisces,  Batrachia  and 
JReptilia)  are  referred  to. 

I  have  to  mention  at  last,  that  some  officers  of  the  survey  collected 
fossils  in  various  districts,  though  they  have  not  published  papers  on  the 
same,  thus  Mr.  V.  Ball  collected  largely  in  the  Raniganj  field  (Raniganj 
and  Panchet  groups)  also  in  the  Satpura  basin;  Mr.  F.  Fedden  near 
Nagpur,  Isapur,  south  of  Chanda  (Wardha  valley  coalfield),  in  Kathiawdr 
and  in  Each,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Hacket  in  the  Sdtpura  and  South  Rewah 
basins. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  stratigraphical  divisions,  as  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  them,  when  enumerating  hereafter  the  plants. 

We  have  at  first  divisions  into  "  upper"  and  "  lower"  portions  of  the 
Gondwana  system  ;  but  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  classification  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  rigid  sense,  which  formerly  used  to  be  the  case  with 

•  Scientiflc  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  2l8t  April  1879. 
t  Vol.  XLV.    Based  upon  a  collection  of  plants  made  by  Mr.  J.  Wood-Maaon. 
23 
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reference  to  the  Mahidera  and  Damada  series ;  for  we  know  now  that  one 
(and  probably  two)  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  ^  lower"  Qond- 
wdna  portion  i.  «.,  QloMtopterU  passes  freely  into  the  **  upper"  portbn, 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view  there  is  a  passage  from  the  ^  lower"  into  tie 
"  upper"  which  view  is  also  borne  out  in  several  basins  by  the  geoiogiot 
relations.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  tbe 
most  characteristic  plant  of  the  "^  upper"  GondwiLnas,  i.  e,j  the  snuill 
cycadaceous  plant  PtHophyllumj  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  anj 
bed  of  the  ''  lower"  Gondwdnas. 

Within  these  two  broad  divisions  of  the  Chndwina  system  minor  gitmps 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  various  basins  of  the  system,  of  whidi  i 
synopsis  may  be  thus  represented. 

A«     Upper  portion  of  the  Ghniwdna  system. 

{Umia  group  =  Tripetty  sandstones. 
Chikiala  sandstones. 
Jabalpur  group. 
Bagra  group. 

TKota-Maleri  beds  =  Denwa  groap. 

Intermediategroups.*  1  -.  ^     ^     , 

'^         Bagavapuram  =  Yemaveram  = 

^Sripermattir  =  Utatur  plantbeds. 

fRdjmah&I  group  =  Athgarh  sandstones  = 
Budawada  group  =  Sironcha  sandstone  = 
Pachmari  sandstone  =  Dubrajpur  group. 

B.     Lower  portion  of  the  Oondtodna  system. 

a.  Panchet  division.f     Panchet  group  and  =  Almod  beds. 

M&ngli  shales,  Kimthi  and  Raniganj  group  and 

Bijori  horizon. 
Iron  shales  (Motur  horizon.) 
Bardkar  group. 


h.  Damuda  division.f 


r  Karharbdri  bedi 
c.  Talchir  division.f    <  Talchir  shales—  )  Talc^ 

(Boulder  bed        j         ^ir  group. 


•  These  three  divisionB  are  proposed  by  myMl£ 

t  These  three  divisions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  1878. 
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With  regard  to  the  fossil  contenta  of  these  several  groups,  I  have  to 
make  the  following  remarks : 

a.      JABiXPUB  DIYISIOK. 

Umia  group. — A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Stoliczka,  for  the  uppermost 
Jurassic  beds  in  Kaoh.  It  contains  marine  animals,  plants  {Piilophyllum)  ; 
a  jaw  of  Flesiosaurus  (indieus)  was  also  found. 

Kecentlj  Mr.  Fedden  recognised  the  same  group  in  Eathiawdr,  although 
it  shows  there  a  somewhat  closer  relation  to  the  next  group. 

Marine  representatives  of  it  are  the  Tripettj  sandstones  of  Mr.  W. 
King ;  and  the  Chikiala  sandstones  (unfossiliferous)  of  the  Upper  Godavari 
basin  (C.  Pr.)  are  probably  representatives  of  these  latter. 

Jaiaipur  group, — 1871.  Oldham,  Gteology  of  the  Central  Provinoee,  Beo.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey of  India,  Vol.  IV,  p.  75. 

The  uppermost  group  of  the  Gondw&na  system  in  the  South  Bewah 
and  Sdtpura  basin,  called  so  from  the  town  of  Jabalpur,  the  terminus  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway.  It  contains  plant-remains  only.  In  South  Kewah 
it  contains  some  species  which  afterwards  become  very  numerous  in  the 
next  lower  group  (Sripermatur,  Vemdveram)y  and  in  shales  from  the  Sher 
river,  S4tpura  basin,  specimens  of  OlossopterUy  a  lower  Gondw&na  fossil, 
were  identified* 

Bdgra  group, — 1872,  H.  B.  Medlioott:  Notes  on  the  SiLtpnia  Basin,  Mem.  G.  S.  I, 
VoLX,pp.l38, 160. 

No  fossils  have  been  found  hitherto  in  this  group ;  and  no  represen- 
tatives of  it  have  been  met  with  elsewhere ;  called  so  from  fort  Bagra  on 
the  G.  I.  P.  Kailway. 

h.    Iktbbmediate  Gboitps. 

Koia-Mal^i  group,^lS76,  Hughes :  Bee.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  IX,  Pt  8. 

1877,  Hughes :  The  Waidha  valley  coalfield,  Mem.  G.  8.  I.  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  1, 
p.  81. 

1877,  W.  King,  Bee.  G.  S.  I.  VoL  X,  Pt.  2,  p.  58. 

This  gproup  (composed  of  two  horizons)  contains  interesting  terrestrial 
and  freshwater  fossils  (reptiles  and  fishes).  The  red  clays  at  Mal^ri  (with 
reptiles  and  Ceratodus  teeth)  are,  however,  considered  lower  than  the 
limestones  of  Kota  (with  ganoid  fishes).  The  group  takes  its  name  from 
the  localities  Kota  (near  Sironcha,  Cent.  Prov.)  and  Mal^ri  middle 
GodiLvari  basin,  south  of  Chanda. 

The  plant-beds  of  Chirakunt,  (middle  Qod4vari  basin.  Cent.  Prov.), 
are  on  the  same  horizon  and  these  plants  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  some  other  groups  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

This  group  has  hitherto  been  only  known  from  the  C.  Provinces  (upper 
and  middle  God&vari  basin),  till  quite  recently,  when,  Mr.  Hughes  discovered 
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representatives  of  the  Mal6ri  clays  in  the  South  Bewah  basin  (near  Tiki, 
SI""  26'  long.  ;  23"*  56'  lat.),  with  the  same  reptiles,  but  without  C&nioSM, 

The  Denwa  group  of  the  Satpura  basin*  appears  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  (Kota)  Maleri  group;  a  Farastichian'\  scute  was  procured  from 
the  same. 

There  are  several  other  groups  which  have  probably  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  horizon,  wiiich  I  shall  al»o  quote  under  special  headings. 

Ghari  group. — Another  group,  the  third  from  above,  of  the  Kacb  Jun, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Stoliczka.  Vertebrae  of  a  Farasuchian  crocodilej  were 
found,  which  tend  to  correlate  this  group  with  the  Denwa  group. 

Sripentuitur  ffroup,^lS7Sj  Foote,  Geology  of  Madras,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  Xp.  63, 
et  Bcq. 

A  group  of  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  which  contains 
marine  animals  and  plants.  By  its  fossil  remidns  this  group  is  cor- 
related with  the  Vemdveram  shales  §  (Vemaveram,  12  miles  north  north- 
east of  Ougole,  S.  Kistna  country),  the  Utatur  plant  beds||  (Utatnr, 
Trichinopoly  district)  and  the  liagavapuram  shales^  (Ragavapnram 
27  miles  north-east  of  Ellore  and  West  of  Rajamahendry,  Lower  GodavarL) 
"With  these  latter  the  plant  beds  of  Chirakunt  (see  ante)  have  to  he 
correlated  and  from  the  geological  position  of  these  two  latter  groups,  one 
must  also  judge  of  that  of  the  others.  They  are  all,  I  think  somewkit 
higher  tlian  the  Kajmahdl  group  proper. 

c.    RXjmahXl  Divisioit. 
Edjmahdl  group**  (in  the  restricted  sense). 

1877,  V.  Ball,  Geology  of  the  Rajmuhdl  hilU,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  65,  (209). 
This  is  the  lowest  group  of  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the    Upper  Oond- 
wanas.     It  is  developed  typically  in  the  liajmahdl  hills,  where  it  is  highlj 
fossiliferous,  containing  a  rich  and  varied  Flora.ft 

The  sandstones  of  Golapili  (near  Ellore,)  South  Goddvari  districtJJ 
are  true  representatives  of  the  typical  Ilajmahdl  group.  They  contain 
a  Flora  only. 

•  H.  B.  Mcdlicott,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X. 

t  Lj'dekker,  Pal.  Indica,  Sor.  IV,  2,  p.  30,  PI.  VI,  fig.  8. 
'      X  Lydekker,  ibid.  p.  31. 

§  1879,  Footc,  .Mom.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  XVT,  pt.  1,  pp.  60,  66. 

II  1873,  Foote,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X,  p.  63,  and  1878,  Rec.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  XI, 
p.  258. 

ir  1879,  Foote,  Mem.  G.  S  I.  Vol.  XVI,  pt.  1,  p.  76. 

•♦  This  group  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  *'  Rajmahal  Series'*  which  included  several 
groups  and  was  almost  tantamount  with  what  now  is  known  as  Upper  Gondwanaa 
minus  the  Mahadevas,  thun  considered  distinct. 

ft  PaliBontol.  ind.,  Ser.  II,  1862-1877  Gondwdna  flora.  Vol.  I,  1880. 

XX  1874,  King  Reo.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  VII,  p.  169 ;  Gondw.  Flora,  Vol.  I, 
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The  Atbgarh  sandstone  (near  Katdk  in  Orissa)  also  represents  the 
B^jmah^l  group. 

On  about  the  same  horizon  the  following  have  most  probably  to  be 
placed : 

The  "  Pachmari  sandstones,*'*  base  of  the  Mah&deya  in  the  Sdtpura 
basin  without  fossils ;  the  "  Dubrajptir  group*'t  of  the  R^jmahal  hills, 
which  so  far  as  is  known  with  certainty,  contains  the  genus  PtHophyllum 
only ;  the  Sironcha  sandstones,;^  near  Anaram,  on  the  Pranhita  river,  Central 
Provinces,  with  fragmentary  plant  remains  (conifers) ;  and  lastly,  from  its 
geological  position  (below  the  Yemaveram  shales),  the  Budav4da  group,§ 
is   probably  also  to  be  classed  here  although  containing  plants  and  marine 

animals. 

Certain  red  shales  on  the  Northern  face  of  the  Latiahar  hill,  in  the 
Aurunga  coalfield,  and  containing  Lower  Gondawana  fossils  (  Olossopteris, 
Vertehraria  <%;c.,)  should  most  probably  be  included  here  also. 

a.     Paitchet  Division. 

Fanchet  group, — 1861,  Blanford  (W.  T.)  Report  on  tho  Raniganj  coalfield  Mem. 
G.  S.  I.   Vol.  Ill,  p.  126. 

The  uppermost  group  of  the  Lower  Gondwdnas  is  typically  developed 
in  the  Raniganj  coalfield,  from  whence  it  was  first  described.  It  is  here 
fossiliferous,  containing  Lahyrinthodontia  and  Dicynodontia  and  plants. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  Panchet  hill,  Bengal 

This  group  is  also  developed  in  several  other  basins  but  is  scarcely 
fossiliferous  ;  and  the  Almod  beds  (H.  B.  Mediicott)  in  the  Satpura 
basin  are  representatives  of  this  group. 

ft.    Bamttda  DinsiON. 

Itanigatij  group.— \^^l,  W.  T.  Blanford,  M.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  III. 

Top-group  of  the  Damuda  series,  highly  fossiliferous  and  coal- 
bearing. 

At  first  described  from  the  llaniganj  coalfield,   where   it   is   typically 

developed. 

It  was  afterwards  recognised  in  all  the  Damuda  valley  coal-basins,  but 
also  beyond  this  region  it  is  developed ;  in  the  Aurunga  coalfield,  Ramkola 
and  Tatapani  coalfields  and  quite  typically  also  in  the  South  Bewah  basin. 

•  H.  B.  Mediicott,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X,  p.  156. 
t  V.  Ball,  ib.  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  2,  p.  44,  etc. 
t  1877  King.  Rec.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X,  Pt.  2,  p.  66,  et  seq. 
i  Foote,  Mem.  G.  8. 1.  Vol.  XVI,  Pt.  1,  pp.  69-71. 
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It  is  represented  by  some  other  groups  in  other  ooalGelds,  viz.^  the 
Kamtbi  group*  of  the  K&gpur  area  and  of  the  Raigarh-Hingir  ooalfieldSyt 
and  the  Bijori  horizon  of  the  S^pura  basin,^ ;  both  are  fossiliferoos. 

The  Maogli  shales  of  the  Cent.  Provinces,  (South  of  N&gpor)  aie 
also  placed  here  although  I  was  (and  I  must  say,  I  am  still  so)  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the  Panchet  group. 

Ironstone  «Aai^.— 1861,  W.  T.  Blanford.  On  the  Geology  etc.,  of  the  Baniganj 
coalfield,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  YoL  HI,  p.  28. 

This  group,  from  a  stratigraphical  point  of  view  belongs  to  the 
Raniganj  group,  though  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  ironstone  it  is 
easily  separable.  It  is  present  in  most  of  the  Bengal  coal-fields  and  both 
the  ironstones  as  well  as  the  carbonaceous  shales  in  which  they  are 
imbedded,  or  with  which  they  alternate,  are  fossiliferous,  the  fossils  being 
very  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  groups  of  the  Damuda  division. 

The  Mottir  horizoii§  of  the  Satpura  basin  is  most  probably  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ironstone  shales, 

Bardhar  group, — 1861  Oldham  (T.)  Additional  remarki  on  the  geology,  xelatiQiH 
eto.,  of  the  rocks  in  Bengal  etc.,  M.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  42. 

For  the  lowest  group  of  the  Damuda  division  (series),  which  was  at 
first  simply  called  '*  lower  Damudas,"  the  above  name  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Oldham  (L861),  since  the  corresponding  term  "upper  Damudasy"  had 
also  to  be  replaced  by  another  name  (the  present  Jabalpur  group)  as  it 
was  employed  for  a  group  of  the  upper  Gondwdna  portion. 

Tlie  Bai'dkar  group,  like  the  Kaniganj  group,  is  rich  in  coal,  and  is 
present  in  most  of  the  coalfields ;  it  contains  also  numerous  fossils,  which, 
however,  on  the  whole  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  two  higher 
groups. 

c.    Talchie  Division. 

Karharhan  beds  (coalbearing.)— 1877,  Feiatmantel,  Boc.  G.  S.  L  Vol  X,  Pt  S,  p. 

187-139. 

1878,  W.  T.  Blanford,  Rec.  G  8. 1,  Vol.  XI,  Pt.  1. 

The  coalbeds  of  the  KarharbAri  coalfield  were  formerly  included  in 
the  Bar4kar  group ;  but  the  examination  of  the  Flora  has  shewn  their 
closer  connexion  with  the  Talchirs.  They  are  with  certainty  known  from 
the  above  coalfield  and  from  the  Mopani  coalfield,  Sdtpura  basin. 

•  1870,  W.  T.  Blanford,  Rec.  G.  S.  I.  VoL  IV,  p  60 ;  Mem.  G.  S.  Ind.  VoL  DC, 
p.  11,  ot  seq. 

t  V  BuU,  Rec.  G.  S.  India,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  113,  eto. 

X  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X,  p.  27. 

§  H.  B.  MedUcott,  Mem.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  X,  p.  29,  (161.) 
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In  these  beds  Vertehraria  appears  for  the  first  time,  OlouopterU  is 
laigelj  enough  developed,  OangamopierU  predominates. 

TaUhir  ^roup.— 1859.    Talchir  coalfield,  M.  O.  8. 1.  YoL  L 

This  peculiar  group  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Gondwdna 
system  is  met  with  in  all  the  various  basins.  It  consists  of  shales  (bluish 
grey  or  olive  green,  fine  earthy),  sandstones  and  -a  boulder  bed,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  formed  by  floating  ice.  The  shales  are  fossiliferous  ; 
fossils  are  known  hitherto  from  three  basins,  in  two  of  which  I  have  collected 
and  found  the  fossils  to  be  numerous. 

Here  GIo8$opteris  takes  its  origin  in  India  ;  among  other  fossils  the 
genus  Qangamopteris  is  the  most  numerous.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of 
an  insect  wing,  but  too  fragmentary  to  allow  of  an  identification  or 
classification. 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  Gondwina  fossils  hitherto  known, 
from  the  entire  system,  in  systematic  (biological)  order  giving  with  each 
genus  and  species  its  distribution.  I  begin  with  the  lowest  plants  passing 
then  to  the  animals.  Of  references  to  the  species  I  shall  give  only  such 
where  there  is  a  figure  of  the  species  or  the  latest  description.  I  have 
also  added|  for  sake  of  convenience,  the  etymological  derivation  of  all  the 
names. 

PLANTAE. 

Class:  ALGAE.'* 

Genus  Chondrite8,f  Stbg. 

There  is  only  one  Alge  mentioned  from  the  Gondw&na  system,  and 
even  its  occurrence  is  very  doubtful. 

Cfhondrites  (f),  dichotomua,  Alorr.  sp. 

1S40.    Ikteoidei,  Morris,  Transact.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  YoL  Y,  2  Ber.  Tab.  XXI, 

flg.l. 

1876.    ChondritWy  Feistmantel,  Kaoh  Flora,  Qondwina  Flora.    YoL  II,  p.  6. 

Group  and  locality  uncertain,  as  is  the  species  itself. 

Class:  EQUISETACE^.^ 

This  order  is  well  represented,  though  almost  entirely  in  the  Lower 
Gondwinas. 

«  The  seaweed  family. 

t  From  ChondruB,  name  of  a  living  genus  of  seaweeds. 

X  Horse-tail  fiunily.  ^ 
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Genus  Squisetum,  Lin. 

The  stem  articulated,  the  internodes  striated,  the  leaves  connected  to  a 
sheath,  placed  round  the  joints. 

Only  one  species  from  the  Upper  Gondwanas. 

JSquisetum  rajmahalense*  Oldh.  and  Morr.  sp.  (Schimp.) 

1862.     Eguinetifes,  Oldham  and  Morris,  Eijmahal  Flora  (Gondwana  Flora,  Vol  I,) 
PI.  II.  figs.  2-5,  PI.  XXXV,  figs.  3,  4. 

1877.     Feistmantel,  Bajmahal  Flora,  Grondwina  Flora,  YoL  I,  p.  63. 

Resemhles  JSquisetum  miinsteri,  Schimp. 

Bajmahal  ^roup  :  Belatikur  near  Burio,  Kajmahal  hills. 

Genus  Schizoneurayf  Schinip.  et  Moug.  18H. 
This  genus  occurs  in  Europe  in  Triassic  and  rhaetic  beds  onlj. 

Schizoneura  gondwanensis^X  Fstm. 

1876.    Feistmantel,  Rec.  G.  S.  I.  Vol.  IX,  p.  69. 

1880.    Pal.  indica,  Gondwftna  Flora,  Vol.  in,  p.  61,  Pis.  I  A.— IX.  A. 

The  stem  articulated,  striated  and  branched  ;  the  leaflets  about  12-22, 
long  and  with  a  middle  vein,  aie  joined  into  a  sheath  which  splits  into  two 
or  more  portions,  placed  round  the  joint. 

Differs  from  the  European  form  by  the  greater  number  and  the  some* 
what  coarser  consistence  of  the  leaflets. 

Range : — 

Tipper  Qondwdnas  :  Certain  red  shales  of  apparently  Lower  Mahaden 
(lower  Upper  Gondwanas)  age,  on  north  face  of  Latiahar  hill,  (close  to 
the  top)  Aurunga  coalfield. 

Lower  Qondwdnas :  Panchet  group  :  near  Maittir,  north-west  of 
Assensole,  Haniganj  coalfield. 

Baniganj  group :  Raniganj  and  Jharia  coalfields  ;  Hurdeeamo,  N.  W. 
of  Sarum,  Bokaro  coalfield ;  Eamkola  coalfield ;  Garjan  hills,  Baigtfh 
coalfield ;  South  Bewah  basin  (several  places)  ;  Baricondam,  Sitpura  basin. 

Bardkar  group :  Lumki  hill,  Karharbdri  coalfield. 

Karharldri  beds :  ?  Karharbari  coalfield ;  Mohpdni  coalfield  (SatpuA 
basin)  • 

•  Rijmah&l  hills. 

t  Schiso  (gr)  «  to  slit ;  neura  (gr)  =  the  vein. 

}  Called  80  from  the  Gondw&na  Bystem. 
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Sehizoneura  comp.  merianif*  Scbimp. 

1879.  FeiBtmantel,  Pal.  ind.,  Talchir-Earharb^  flora,  PI.  I,  flgs.  6-7. 

1880.  Damuda-Panchet  flora,  ibid.  p.  64^  PL  VIII  A.  4;  IX  A.  3-6. 

Some  specimens  from  the  Karharbdri  and  Baniganj  coalfield  appear 
to  belong  to  this  species. 

Some  other  equisetaceous  stalks  from  the  Talchir  shales  appear  also 
to  belong  to  Sehizoneura,  so  that  in  India  this  genus  ranges  from  the 
Talchir  to  the  Fanchet  groups. 

Genus  PhiflL:I:eca,-f  Bgt. 

A  genus  at  first  described  from  the  upper  coalmeasures  in  Australia  (^Ph, 
australisy  McCoy)  then  from  the  Italian  Oolite  (by  Zigno),  then  from  India 
and  lately  from  the  Siberian  Jura. 

Phyllotheca  indica^X  Bunb. 

1862.     Btmbury,  N^gp^r  planta,  Qu.  J.  G.  8.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  355,  Pis.  X,  XI. 
1880.     Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwdna  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  67,  PI.  XII  A  fig.  3-9. 

Lower  Oondwdnaa :  Baniganj  (^Kdmthi)  group  :  Kauiganj  coalfield 
and  N^pur  area. 

Phyllotheca  rolusta,^  Feistm. 
1880.     Pal.  ind.,  Gondwana  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  68-69,  PI.  XIV  A,  figs.  1-2. 

Lower  Qondwdnas :  Baniganj  group  (?)  near  Dubrajpur,  Gopicandar 
area,  Rdjmahdl  hills. 

Another  Fhyllotheca  was  recently  brought  by  myself  J.  jm  the  Talchir 
shales,  Kiranpdra  coalfield,  but  it  is  not  yet  figured. 

Genus  Trizygia^W  Royle. 

Like  Sphenophyllum  of  the  palaeozoic  period,  but  the  leaves  in  three 
pairs  on  one  side  of  the  articulation,  always  9ia  leaves  only. 

Trizygia  specio9a,%  Royle. 

1889.     Royle,  Botany  etc.,  Himalayan  Mts.  p.  431,  PI.  II,  flg.  8. 

1876.     Feistmantel,  J.  A.  8.  Bang.,  VoL  XLV,  p.  342,  PI.  XV,  fig.  1-2. 
a.  Lower  Oondwdnag :  Bardkar  group  in  the  Bokaro  coalfield  (near 
Layo)  ;  Aurunga  coalfield  (near  Murup)  and  in  the  Talchir  coalfield  (near 
Gop&lprasiul).  ^ 

*  Proper  name.  • 

t  Phyllon  (gr)  =  a  leaf ;  theca  (gr)  =•  a  sheath. 
X  Indicns  (lat)  »  indian. 
}  Robiutns  (lat)  »  strong, 
il  Threis  (gr)  «  three  ;  Zeugos  (gr)  =  a  pair. 
%  SpecioBus  (lat)  s  handsome. 
24 
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b.  Banignnj  group  :  Raniganj  coalfield  ;  S&tpara  basin  ;  Sikkim  (ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker). 

Oenus  Vertehraria*  Bojle. 

A  very  peculiar  genus,  hitherto  with  certainty  known  only  from  India 

and  Australia. 

Vertehraria  indica,  Boyle. 

1839.    Royle,  /.  «.,  p.  XXIX,  PI.  II,  fig.  1-7. 

1880.     Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  IIT. 

This  fossil  is  very  abundant  and  has  a  very  wide  distribution. 
Upper  Oondwdnoi :  In  the  red  shales^  mentioned   above,  from  the 
Latiahar  hill,  Auranga  coalfield. 

Lower  Qondtodnat :  Itaniganj  {Kdmthi) group  in  most  of  the  coalfields 
Bardkar  group :  in  most  of  the  coalfields. 
Karharhdri  bedt :  Karharbdri  coalfield,  rare. 

Class  FILICES. 
Ferns  are  very  numerous  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the 
Qondwana  system. 

Order  Glsicheniacejb. 
Several  forms,  described  at  first  with  other  generic  names,  appear  to 
belong  here. 

Oleicheniaf  hindrahunensis,X  Schimp. 

1862     Peeopt,  gle\chenioide9,  Old.  and  Morr.  R&jmah&l  flora.  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwios 
Flora,  Vol.  I,  pp.  46,  46,  Pla.  XXV,  XXVI,  fig  1,  3. 
1869.     Schimper,  Trait,  d.  Pal.  v^g.  I,  p.  670. 

Upper  Gondwdnas :  Rdjmahdl  group  in  the  lUjmah&l  hills. 

JPecopteri9§  tenera,\\  Feistm. 

1876.    FeiBtmantel,  Each  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  26»  RIH, 
fig.  5. 

Upper  Gondwdnas  :   Urnia  group,  Dudye  in  Kach. 

Order  Mabattiace^. 

Genus  Danaeopsis,^  Heer. 
Danaeopsis  rajmahdlensis^**  Feistm. 
1877.     Feistmantel, Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  Lp.  105,  PL XXXVIII,  fe-* 

*  Vertebra  (lat)  —  a  joint  of  the  back-bone, 
t  A  living  genus. 

X  From  Bindrabun. 

§  Peko  (gr)  »  to  comb ;  pteris  (gr)  »  fern. 

il  Tener  (lat)  «  tender. 

%  Like  Danaea. 

*«  K^jmahil  hillB. 
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Upper  Oondwdnas :  Bdjmahdl  gfoup  in  the  Rdjmahal  hills. 
Another  DanaedpsU  will  be  described  by  myself  on  the  next  opportunity 
from  the  S.  Rewah  basin. 

Order  Cyatheacks 

Genus  Cyaiheay*  Lin. 

Cyathea  comp.  Tchihatohefflf,  Schmalh. 

1880.    Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  VoL  III,   p.   76,  PI.  XVI,   A. 
figs.  1,  2,  4. 

Lower  Oondwonai  :  Bardkar  group,  near  Talchir,  Talchir  coalfield. 

This  species  is  otherwise  known  from  the  Jura   of  the   Altai   Moun- 

tains. 

SphenopterUX  polymorpha,^  Fstm. 

1876.  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  XLV,  pp.  366-368,  PI.  XVI,  figs.  5-7,  XVII. 
1880.     Pal.  ind.,  Gondw.  Flora,  Vol.  HI,  p.  76,  Pis.  XV  A,  XVI  A,  fig.  8,  XVI  A 

blBj  figs.  1-6. 

Lower  Gondiodnas :  a.  Bardkar  group  :  Lumki  hill,  Karharbdri  coal- 
field. 

&.  Baniganj  group  :  Eaniganj  coalfield. 

G^nus  Dicksonia^W  L'Herit. 

In  this  genus  have,  I  think,  to  be  placed  besides  others,  also  several 
forms  which  were  formerly  classed  with  other  genera. 

Dicksonia  hugheei,%  Fstm. 
1880.    Pal.  indica,  Gondw&na  Flora,  VoL  III,  p.  62. 

Lower  Oondwdnas :  Baniganj  group  of  the  Jharia  coalfield,   and  of 
the  Sitpura  basin  (Bijori  horizon). 

Dicksonia  bindrahunensis**  Feistm. 

1877.  Feifltinantel,  Bdjmah&l  Flora,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  76,  PI.  XXXVII 
fig.  2. 

Upper  Oondwdnas:  Bdjmahdl  group,  at  Bindrabun,  Edjmah&l  hills. 
Other  ferns,  from  the  upper  Gondw^na  portion,  to  be  placed  with  this 
genus, are :  Dicksoniaff  sp.  (Jabalpur  group),  Sphenopteris,  comp.  arguta,XX 

*  A  living  genus. 

t  Proper  name. 

X  Shen  (gr)  =  wedge ;  pteris  (gr)  »  fern. 

§  Polys  (gr)  »  many-fold ;  morphe  (gr)  »  form,  aspect. 

I  A  living  genus ;  from  a  proper  name. 

%  Proper  name  (Mr.  Th.  Hughes). 

•♦  Name  of  a  locality 

ft  1877.    Pal.  iiid.  Gondw^na  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  86. 

IX  1877.     PuL  ind.  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  I,  pp.  71-72. 
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Liudl.  and  Hutt.,  (Katrol  group,  Jabalptir  group  and  Rdjmahal  group), 
and  Hymenophyllitee  bunburyanus^*  Oldh.  and  Morr.  sp.  (Rajmahal 
group).     Of  more  importance  is  the  following. 

Pecopterii  lobata,  Oldh.  and  Morr. 

1877.     r..l.  Gondwina  Flora  Vol.  I,  p.  92. 

1881.    Koc.  Geol.  Survey  India,  Vols.  XIY,  p.  149,  ^gxaeB. 

This  species  I  have  quite  recently  united  with  Dichsonia  also. 
Upper  Oondtodnae :  Bajmahdl  group  in  the  lUjmahal  bilb. 

Order  Folypodiaceae. 

Type  Asplenium,  Lin. 

Atplenium  whitbyenee,  Heer. 

1876-79.    Pal.  ind.  GondwKna  Flora,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
1880.    PaL  ind.  Gondw.  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  52. 

This  species  was  at  first  described  as  an  AlethopterUy  but  the  disco verj 
of  specimens  with  fructification,  caused  it  to  be  placed  with  Atplenium, 

Upper  Oond^ndnas  :  Umia  group ^  Katrol  group  (Kach.)  ;  Jabalpwr 
group  (Satpura  ai.  .  S.  T*'^wah  basin)  ;  Sripermatur  {Vemdveram)  group. 

Lower  GorW  ana,; :  Baniganj group,  Baniganj  coalfield;  Jharia  coal- 
field \  S.  Bewah  basin.     To  this  yerj  probably  also  belongs : 

Alethopferisf  indica,  Oldh.  and  Morris. 
1862-79.     Pal.  ind.  Gondw&na  Flora  Vol.  I. 

Upper  Qondwdnae :  Jabalpur  group  (S.  Rewah  basin)  ;  Sripermefuf 
group  (Sripermatur  area ;  S.  Kistna  area ;  Utatur  plant  beds)  ^  Bdjwtahal 
group, 

Alethopteris  medlicottiana,X  Feistm. 
1877.    Pal.  ind.  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol  IX,  p.  87. 
This  form  has  probably  also  to  be  classed  with  this  group. 
Upper  Oondwdnas :  Jabalpur  group  (Sdtpura  aud  S.  Kewah  basin). 

Type  Folgpodium,  Linn. 
Alethopteris  lint  ei/ana,^  Royle. 
1869.     Royle,  /.  <?.,  Tab.  II,  fig.  4. 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  fronds  would  place  this  form  in  proxi- 
mity with  Aspl.  whitbyense  and  Aspl.  indicum,  yet,  fructificating  specimcMi 

*  1877.    Pal.  ind.  lb.  p.  88. 

t  Alethes  (gr)  =■  true,  and  pteris  ■■  true  fern. 

X  Proper  name. 

i  Proper  name. 
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which  I  believe  belong  to  this  species   force   us  to  class  it   with  Foly- 
podium^  keeping  it  still  with  the  Polypodiaceae, 

Loioer  Oondwdnas :  Raniganj  group,  Baniganj  coalfield. 

Type  Fheyopteris,  Mett. 

With  the  Polypodiaccae  has  also  to  be  placed  Alethopteris  pheyo- 
joteroides,*  Feistm. 

1876.  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  362,  PI.  XVIII. 
A  very  large  and  interesting  fern,  of  rare  occurrence. 
Lower  Gondiodnas :  Baniganj  group^  Baniganj  coalfield. 

The  ferns,  hitherto  named,  are  such,  as  can  with  some  certainty  (most- 
ly from  the  state  of  the  fructification)  be  correlated  with  living  ferns. 
There  is,  however,  a  by  far  greater  portion  of  ferns  which  have  to  be  class- 
ed under  separate  orders  whose  relation  to  living  forms  can  only  be  guessed, 
while  in  some  other  cases  it  is  entirely  doubtful. 

Order  Sphekoptebibeab. 
Sphenopteris  hislopi^f  Oldh.  and  Morr. 
1862.    lULjmahiU  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flor%  YoL  I,  PI.  XXXI,  figs.  1-5. 
Upper  Qondvodna :  Mdjmahdl  group,  near  Bindrabun,  BajmahiLl  hills. 

Sphenopteris?  membranosa,X  Feistm. 

1877.  BiLjmahil  Flora,   Pal.  ind.,  Gk>ndw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  81,  Fl.  XXXII, 
fig.  4. 

Upper  Oondvodnas :  Bdjmahdi  group,  near  Burio,  B&jmah&l  hills. 

Order  N£T7B0pt£Bideab§  and  Cabdioptebideae.|| 
Qenus  Oychpteris,%  Bgt. 
Oyclopteris  oldhami,**  Feistm. 
1877.    B^jmahil  Flora,  Pal.  ind.  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  88,  PI.  XXXVI,  figs, 

1,  2,  xxxvn,  6,  6. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Bdjmahdi  group,  near  Bindrabun,  Bajmahfl  hills. 

*  Like  Phegopterifl,  a  liTing  genus  of  ferns. 
t  Proper  name. 
^         t  Thin  membranaceous. 

{  From  Nenropteris  (neuron  »  the  vein,  and  pieris  »  the  fern)  ■>  the  vein  fern. 
II  Kardia  (gr)  »  the  heart  and  pteris  ;  the  heart  fern. 
Y  Kyklos  (gr)  *-  circle  and  pteris. 
••  Proper  name. 
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NeuropteriM  valida*  Feistm. 

1879.  Talchir— Karharb&ri  Flora,  Pal.  md.,Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  (8er.  XII,I) 
pp.  10-11,  Pis.  II-VI. 

A  large  and  exceedingly  nice,  single  pinnate  fern,  verj  numerous  at  one 
locality. 

Lower  Oondwdnas :  Karharbdri  beds  at  Buriadi  (very  frequent),  at 
Passerabhia  and  Domahni  (rare)  in  the  Karharbdri  coalfield. 

Cyclopteris  (?)  pachyrliachit^^  Qopp. 
1841.    Goppext,  Genera  plant  foas.  No8.  5-6,  p.  94,  PI.  4,  5. 

Loioer  Gondtodnat:  Fanohet  group ^  N.   W.   of  Assenisole,  Baniganj 
coalfield. 

Order  Alethopterideae  and  Pecoptebldeajb. 

(Incertae  sedis). 

Alethopteria  lohifolia^X  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 
1877.    FeiBtmantel,  Jabalpur  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  86,FL 

in,  fig.  1. 

A  species  of  the  English  Oolite. 

Upper  Qondw&nae:  Jabalpur  group^  from  the  Sher  river,  Sitpon 
basin. 

FecopterU  eoncinna,^  Presl. 
1838.    Pred.  in  Sternberg,  V.  d.  Fl.  d.  Vorw.  II,  p.  149,  PI.  41,  fig.  8. 
Lower  Oondwdnas :  Fanehet  group,  N.  W.   of  Assensole,  Banigiq 
coalfield. 

Genus  MerianopteriSy\\  Heer. 

Established  by  Prof.  Heer  in  his  ''  Fossil  Flora  der  Schweiz,"T  npoB 
the  former  Fecopterie  angusta  from  the  Trias. 

From  India  I  have  identified  one  species  of  somewhat  larger  dimeo- 
dons  as : 

MerianopterU  major/^^  Feistm. 

1880.  Damnda  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  52. 
Lower  Oondwdnas  :  Baniganj  group,  in  the  Baniganj  coalfield. 

*  YaliduB  (lat)  >=>  strong,  big. 

t  Pachys  (gr)  —  thick ;  rhachis  (gr)  «  stalk. 

X  With  lobed  leaves.  * 

§  Concinnus  (lat.)  *  pretty,  neat. 

11  Merian's  fern. 

%  Pflanzen  der  Trias,  pp.  69,  87-88  ;  Pis.  XXIV,  7-12  ;  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  7,S. 

**  Larger,  in  comparison  with  the  original  species. 
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Asplenitei*  (Lepidopteris)  macrocarpus^'^  Oldh.  and  Morr. 

1862.  Oldham  and  Morris,  lUjmahil  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  in  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol. 
I,  p.  61,  PI.  XXVin,  2,  3,  XXXVI,  5-7. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  R&jmah&l  Flora,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  171,  PI. 
XXXVn,  figs.  8,  a,  h,  e,  4,  4<i ;  XLYIU,  figs.  2. 

Resembles  very  much  the  Bboetic  Lepidopteris  ottonis,  Schenk  sp. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Bdjmahdl  ffroupjUeKt  Bindrabon,  in  theEdjmah&l 
bills ;  in  the  Atgarb  sandstone,  near  Katdk ;  and  near  Golapili,  on  the 
Southern  Qodarari. 

JPeeopterU  reversa,X  Feistm. 

1879.     Pal.  ind,  (11-4),  Gkndwina  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  205,  PI.  I,  flg.  6,  II.  1,  2,  7. 

Upper  Oondwdnas:  Sripermatur  group,  near  Bagavapuram,  on  the 
S.  Godavari,  and  in  the  Sripermatur  area. 

Order  LoMATOPTEBiDiLfi  and  Fachtptebideje!. 

Genus  Thinnfeldia,  Braun. 

Thinnfeldia^  comp.  odontopteroides,\\   Feistm.  (Morr.  sp.) 

1845.    Morris  in  Strzelecki,  N.  8.  Wales,  etc. 

1879.    Feistmantel,    Flora  dee  osil.  AostralienB,  Pakotmtographica,  Suppl.  Ill, 
lief.  Ill,  pp.  105, 165. 

This  is  a  species,  occurring  in  Australia  in  beds,  above  the  upper  coal- 
measures,  viz.j  Hawkesbury-Wianamatta,  and  in  the  upper  mesozoic  beds 
of  Queensland  and  Tasmania. 

Lower  Oondwdnas :  Panchet  group  in  the  Bamkola  Tatap&ni  coal- 
fields. 

Upper  Oondwdnas ;  Farsora  near  Beli,  South  Bewah  basin  (lowest 
upper  Gondw&na  beds). 

Thinnfeldia  indtea^%  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  lUjmah&l  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.   87 
PI.  XXXIX,  1.  la  ;  a  true  Thinnfeldia, 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Bdjmahdl  group  Busko  Ghat  and  Burio,  B&jma- 
h&l  hills* 

*  like  AtpUnium^  in  fossil  state. 

t  Makros  (gr)  »  large ;  karpos  (gr)  =  firoit. 

X  Reversed. 

$  Proper  name. 

II  Like  Otfontopteris, 

Y  Indian. 
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Thinnfeldia  stshtri^ona,^  Feistm. 
1879.    Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  203,  PI.  I,  fig.  7. 

Upper  Oondvodnag :  Sripermatur  group  near  Yemaveram,  S.  Kistni 
country. 

There  are  several  other  fragmentary  specimens,  which  I  have  also 
referred  to  Thinnfeldia^  but  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Genus  Dichopteris,f  Bgt. 

Diehopieris  elloreiiHs^  Feistm. 

1879.    Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  YoL  I,  p.  204,  PI.  11.  figs.  8-10. 

Upper  Oondwdnag :  Sripermatur  group,  at  Bagavapuram^  Elloie  Dis- 
trict, S.  Godivari. 

Genus  I^achypteris,^  Bgt. 

JPachypteris  specificaj^  Feistm. 

1876.    Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gk»ndwana  Flora,  Vol.   II,  p.    32,  FL 
m,  fig.  6. 

Upper  Gondtvdnas :   Umia  group ^  near  Bhujuri  in  Kach. 
Another  species  was  described  bj  me  from  Kach,  which  is  somewhai 
doubtful. 

Order   TAEKIOPTBBTDEiE. 

Genus  Taeniopteris^W  Bgt. 

Taeniopterit  densinervis,^  Feistm. 

1876.    Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  n,  p.   19,'  FL 
n,  ^g.  6. 

I  could  not  assign  this  fragmentary  specimen  to  any  of  the  subgenera 
of  Taeniopteris. 

Upper  Gondtodnas ;   Umia  group,  near  Kukurbit,  in  Kach. 

Sub-genus  Maerotaeniopteris**  Schimp. 

This  comprises  all  the  large  and  broad-leaved  forms,  in  Europe  it 
belongs  principally  to  the  mesozoic  epoch.  In  India  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Gondw&nas. 

*  Somewhat  trigonal. 

t  Dicha  B  in  two ;  pteris  »  fern  ;  the  forked  fenii 

X  Pachys  (gr)  »  thick,  coarse ;  pteris  =>  fern. 

§  Typical. 

II  The  ribbon  fern. 

IF  Densns  »  close ;  nervus  —  the  vein. 

*•  Makros  (gr)  =  large  and  taeniopterit. 
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Macrotaeniopteris  crass inervis,*  Feistin. 
1877.     FeiBtmantel,  Rajmahdl  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwana  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.   102, 
PL  XXXVIII,  figs.  1-3. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Bdjmdhdl  group^  near  Murero  and  Busko-gh^t, 
Hajmabal  hills. 

Macrotaeniopteris  lata^f  Oldh.  and  Morr. 

1862.    Rajmah^l  Flora ;  Pal.  ind.,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol,  I,  p.  41,  Pla.  I,  II,  fig.  1 ; 
III.  fig.  2,  PI.  V. 

1877.     Feistmantel,  ibidem,  p.  99,  PI.  XLIII,  fig.  1. 
Upper  Gondwdnas :  Hdjmahdl  group,  near  Bindrabun  in  the  Bdjma- 
hi\  hills.     Numerous.  ^ 

Macrotaeniopteris  morris i,l  Oldh. 
1862.     Oldham  L  e.,  p.  13,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  1. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Rdjmahdl  group,  near  Bindrabun,  B^jmahdl  hills. 

Macrotaeniopteris  ovaia,^   Schimper. 

1862.     Oldham  /.  c,  p.  43,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  3-5. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  /  o.,  p.  103,  PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  1. 

Upper  Gondwdnas:  Bdjmahdi group,  near  Bindrabun,  Rajmahal  hills. 

Macrotaeniopteris' danaeoides,\\  Bojle  sp. 
1839.    Royle,  Botany  etc.,  Himalayan  Mta.  PI.  II. 

1876.     Feistmantel,  J.  A.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  365,  PI.  XIX,  figs.  1,  2,   PL 
XX,  fig.  1. 

Lower  Gondwdnas :  a   Bardkar  group,  near  Burgo  in  the  Bajmahil 

hills. 

h,  Baniganj  (Kdmthi)  group  of  the   Baniganj   and   Jharia  coalfield, 
Bengal ;  near  Kamtbi,  Ndgpur  area. 

Macrotaeniopteris  feddeni,%  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  K.  G.  S.  I.  VoL  IX,  Pt.  4,  p.  137. 
Lower  Gondwdnas  :  Kdmthi  {Baniganj)  group,  near  Kamfchi,  Nagpur 

area. 

There  is  another  fragment  of  a  Macrotaeniopteris  from   the  Jabalpur 
group,  but  1  do  not  fi.nd  it  practicable,  to  distinguish  it  bj  a  separate  name. 

•  Orassns  »  thick,  nemis  =  vein. 
t  Latos  a  broad. 
X  Proper  name. 
§  Oval. 

jl  Like  Danaeaj  a  living  genus  of  ferns. 

%  Proper  name  (Mr.  F.  Fcdden,  of  the  Geolog.  Survey  of  India.) 
25 
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Sab-genus  Oieandridwm/^  Sclump. 
Oleandridium  vittatum,f  Bgt.  ap.  (Scbimp). 

1828.     Taeniopt&rit,  Brongniazt  hiat,  d.  v6g£t  p.  863,  Tab.  82,  figs.  1-8. 

1876.  Oleandridium^  Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  PaL  Ind.,  Gondwuia  Flora,  VoL  11, 
p.  16,  PI.  I,  figs.  1-3,  II,  l-B,  Xn.  1. 

Upper  Oondw6na8 :   TTmia  group^  near  Kakurbit  in  Elacbu 

Oleandridium  conip«  sienoneuron^l  Scbenk. 
1867.    Schenk,  Flora  der  Orenzschichten  p.  103,  tab.  XXV,  ^^  6,  6. 
Lower  Chndwdnae :  Panehet  groups  in  the  Raniganj  coalfield. 

Sub-genus  Angiopieridium,§  Scbimp. 
Angiopteridium  epaihulatum^^^  Scbimp.  (McClelL  sp.). 

1862.    Stanfferitu,  Oldham  and  Morris,  R^mahil  Flora,  PaL  ind.,  Oondiriitt 
Flora.  Vol  I,  PI.  VI,  flgs.  1-7. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  B&jinahiU  Flora,  ib.  Vol  I,  p.  97. 

This  is  a  Yery  common  species  in  the  Upper  OondaodnM :  a.  BdjmaM 
group,  in  the  Hdjmabdl  hills  and  near  Qolapili,  South  God^vari  distriet 
b.  Sripermatur  group  in  the  S.  Godavari  district,  S.  Kistna  and  Tricbino- 
poli  district,  as  also  in  the  middle  Goddvari  basin. 

Angiopteridium  mc^ Olellandif%  Scbimp.  (Oldb.  and  Morr.  sp.) 

1862.    8tang9rit4t,  Oldham  and  Morris,  /.  «.,  p.  33,  PL  XXIIL 
1877.    Feistmantel,  /.  e.,  PL  XLVI,  figs.  6,  6. 
This  is  a  species  with  a  pinnate  frond. 

Upper  Gondwdnae :  a  Bdjmahdl  group  in  the  Edjmah&l  bills ;  ft.  Ai- 
permatur  group  in  the  S.  Godavari  and  S.  Kistna  district,  and  in  the 
Sripermattir  area. 

Lower  Oondwdnae :  There  are  some  fragmentary  specimens  from  the 
^' Lower  Gondwanas"  in  the  N%pur  area  and  in  the  South  Rewah  baan, 
which,  although  not  exhibiting  the  pinnate  nature  of  the  frond  jet 
exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  the  species  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  can- 
not distinguish  them. 

Angiopteridium  enHs,^*  Oldb.  sp. 
1862.    8iangmte9,  Oldham  and  Morris,  I,  c^  p.  86,  PL  VI,  figs.  8-10. 
1877.    FeiBtmantel,  ibid.  p.  97. 

«  Like  OUandra,  a  living  genus. 

t  VittatuB,  from  yitta  »  a  headband. 

X  Stenos  a  close ;  neuron  »  the  vein. 

I  Like  AngiopUri$f  a  living  genus. 

§  Spathulate. 

f  Proper  name. 

**  Ensis  (lat)  «  sword— referring  to  the  form  of  the  leaf. 
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Upper  Oondwdnae:  Bdjmahdl  group,  near  Borio,  Eiljmah&l  hills. 

Angiopteridium  comp  ensUy  Oldh.  sp. 

1877.     Feifltmantel,  GoUpili  Flora  k  «.,  p.  173,  PI.  I,  figs.  60,  la. 
Upper  QondvD&nas :  Bdjmahdl  group  ^  near  Qolapili,  S.  Godivari  dis- 
Inct* 

Angiopteridium  infarctum,  Feistnu 

1880.    Feistmantel,  PaL  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  in,  p.  63. 
Lower  Oondwdnas  ;  Bardkar  group,  near  Kamerdhubi,  Eaniganj  coal« 
field. 

Type  VUtaria,  Swartz. 
Genus  Paloeomttaria,*  Feistm. 
Falaeovittaria  Kurziyf  Feistm. 
1876.    Feifltmantel,  Baniganj  plants,  J.  As.  8.  B.,  Vol.  XLY,  p.   868,  PI.  XIX. 
fig.  3-4. 

Lower  Oondwdnas :  Baniganj  group,  Baniganj  coalfield. 

Order  DiOTTOTASNIOPTEBEDEiE.t 

This  order  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  Olossopterides,  the 
only  genus  it  at  present  comprises  being  the  famous  Olossopteri9,§  Bgt. 

Genus  Oloseopteris,  Bgt. 

1828.    Brongniart,  Histoire,  y^g^tanz  fosBiles,  p.  223. 

This  genus  is  formed  of  leaves  of  generally  a  more  or  less  oblong  or 
spatulate  shape  of  various  sizes,  with  a  distinct  midrib,  and  the  secondary 
veins  forming  a  net-venation  of  a  varied  character. 

It  was  at  first  described  by  Brongniart  from  Australia  (from  the  upper 
coalmeasures)  and  from  India,  from  beds,  which  are  now  known  as  the 
Raniganj  group  (see  ante).  Subsequently  it  was  also  identified  from  the 
lower  coalmeasures  (carboniferous)  in  N.  S.  Wales  ;  it  was  found  in  India 
both  in  the  Lower  (in  all  groups)  and  Upper  Gondw&na  system,  so 
that  it  ranges  in  these  two  countries  from  Carboniferous  to  Jura. 

In  India  it  is  very  well  represented,  its  greatest  development  being  in 
the  Lower  Gondwdna  system,  and  in  it  in  the  upper  groups.  About  17 
or  18  species  are  described  in  my  Damuda  Flora  (Pal.  ind.,  Gondwdna 
Flora,  Vol.  III).  For  an  easier  arrangement  I  have  grouped  them  into 
five  sections f  according  to  the  net- venation  and  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 

Of  these  bpecies  I  shall  mention  here  only  those  originally  described 
by  Brongniart  and  those  which  have  a  wide  range  in  India. 

*  Palaios  (gr)  *  old,  ancient ;  and  Yittaria  —  a  living  g^nns  of  ferns, 
t  Proper  name  »  the  late  Curator,  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta. 
X  Tamiopteridet  with  a  net- venation. 
{  Glossa  (gr)  s  tongue ;  pteris  *  fern. 
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Olossopteris  indiea,*  Schimp. 

1828.    Gloflsopt.  browniana,  var.  indica,  Brongniart  Hist.  vSg.  foas.  p.  223,  tik 
62,  fig.  2,  0 

Lower  Oondiodnas :  Bardkar  groups   Maniganj  group   and    "BixMld 
group* 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  From  the  red  shales,  north  face  of  Latiahar  hill, 
Auranga  coalfield. 

Glossopteris  communiSff  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  J.  As.  8oc.  B.,  YoL  XLV,  p.  375,  PI.  XX,  fig.  5. 
Itower    Oondwdnas:   Karharhdri  beds;   Bardkar  group;   Ironstone 
shales  ;  Raniganj  group  ;  Panehet  group. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  The  red  shales,  north  face,  Latiahar  hill,  Aurungi 
coalfield  ;  Jahalpur  group ^  Sher  river,  Satpura  basin. 

Glossopteris  damudica,^  Feistm. 
1880.    Pal  ind.  Gondw^ma  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53. 

Lower  Oondiodnas  :  Karharhdri  beds ;  Bardkar  group  ;  Ironstone 
shales  ;  Baniganj  group. 

Upper  Oondwdnas:  Bed  shales,  north  face  Latiahar  hill,  Aurangi 
coalfield. 

Glossopteris  hrowniana,§  Bgt. 
1828.     Brongniart,  /.  e.,  p.  223,  PI.  62,  fig.  1. 
Lower  Oondwdnas  :  Bardkar  group  ;  Baniganj  group, 

Glossopteris  angustifolia,^  Bgt. 

1828.     Brongniart,  I,  0.,  p  227,  PI.  63,  fig.  1. 

1876.    Feistmantel,  J.  As.  Soc  B.,  /.  c,  PI.  XXI,  fig.  2-4. 

Lower  Oondwdnas :  Bardkar  group  ;  Baniganj  group  ;  Panehet  groups 
The  names  of  the  others  may  just  be  mentioned  : — 
Gloss,  intermittens^  Feistm.  (Bar&kar  group) ;  Gl,  strieta,  Banb. 
(Kdmthi-Raniganj  group) ;  Glossopteris  (?)  musaefolia,  Bunb.  (ditto) ; 
01,  retifera,  Feistm.  (Raniganj  group) ;  Oh  conspicua,  Feistm.  (ditto). 
Olossopt,  divergensy  Feistm.  (ditto)  ;  01.  ingens,  Feistm.  (Barakar  group); 
01.  leptoneura,  Bunb.  (Kamthi-Raniganj  group)  ;  Ol.formosa,  Feistm. 
(Raniganj  group)  ;  Gl.  orbicularis^  Feistm.  (ditto)  ;  GL  decipiensy  Feistm. 
(Karharb&ri  heds). 

I  may  also  mention  that  Glossopteris  is  now  also  known  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  Talchir  shales ;  I  have  brought  several  specimens  from  the 
Talchirs  in  the  Chano  vicinity,  North  Kdranpura  coalfield. 

*  Indian. 

t  Common. 

t  Appertaining  to  the  Damnda  series. 

§  Proper  name. 

II  Karrow-leavcd. 
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Order  Dicttoptebide-e. 

The  most  prominent  group  of  fossils  in  this  order  helong  to  a  genus 
equally  well  represented  in  India  and  in  Australia  (Victoria)  in  beds  of 
about  the  same  horizon. 

Genus  Oanffamopteris*  McCoy. 

1876.    McCoy  Prodr.  Pal  Victoria,  Dec.  II,  p.  11. 

Like  Olossopteris,  this  genus  is  composed  of  leaves  with  a  net-venation 
but  without  a  midrib,  all  the  veins  radiating  from  the  base  into  the  leaf. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Lower  Qondwanas  in  India  but  in 
a  reversed  proportion  to  Qlossqpterisy  being  most  frequent  in  the  lowest 
groups  (Talchir-Karharbari)  of  that  portion. 

We  know  the  following  species  : 

Qangamopteris  cyclopteroides,\  Feistm. 

1879.  Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  1,  p.  12,  Pie.  VII, 
IX,  XI,  etc. 

A  very  abundant  species. 

Lower  Qondwanas  :  Talchir  shales  of  the  Karaun  (Deoghur)  and  Ka- 
ranpdra  coalfields;  Karharhdri  beds  of  the  Karharbdri  and  Mobpani 
coalfield. 

Of  this  species  I  have  also  described  many  varieties,  occurring  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  above  groups  or  both  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Qangamopteris  huriadiea,X  Feistm. 
1879.    Feiatmantel,  /.  o.,  p.  15,  PI.  XVIII,  fig.  1-2. 
Lower  Qondwanas :  Karharhdri  beds,  Karharbiiri  coalfield. 

Qangamopteris  major,§  Feistm. 
1879.    Feiatmantol,  /.  c,  p.  16,  PI.  XIV,  3,  PI.  XVI,  fig.  1-2. 
Lower  Qondwanas :  Karharhdri  heds,  Earharbari  coalfield. 

Qangamopteris  angustifolia,\\  McCoy. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  ;.  e,,  p,  16,  PI.  IX,  fig.  6. 

Lower  Qondwanas :  a.  Talchir  shales,  in  the  Deoghur  and  Karanpura 
coalfields  ;  h,  Karharhdri  heds,  in  the  Karharbari  coalfield. 

This  species  also  occurs  in  Australia  in  the  upper  coalmeasures  (N. 
Castle-beds)  and  in  the  Bacchus- Marsh  sandstone,  Victoria. 

*  Gangamon  (gr)  »  a  small  net ;  pteris  =  a  fem. 

t  Like  Cyclopterit, 

X  From  the  locality  Bnriadi,  Earharbiri  coalfield. 

§  Larger. 

I  Narrow-leaved 
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'I 
Among  the  specimens,  lately  brought  bj  myself  from  the  Eufau- 

b4ri  and  Eiranpdra  coalfields,  there  is  also  another  species  which  oceun 

in  the  Bacchus-Marsh  sandstone  of  Victoria. 

OangamopterU  is  also  represented  in  the  higher  groups  of  the  Lower 

Gondwdnas, 

Oangamopterii  anihrophyoidsi,*  Feistm. 
1880.    Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.  Qondwlna  Flora,  Tol.  HE,  p.  64. 
Lower  Oondwdnas :  Baniganj  group,  Raniganj  field. 

Oangamopterie  hughesi;f  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  Rec.  Geol.  Surrey  of  Ind.  YoL  IX,  Ft.  4,  p.  88. 
Lower  Gondtodnas :  Kdmthi  {Baniganj)  group,  EiLmthi,  Nigpnr  im 

Gangamopterii  whittiana,%  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  J.  As.  8.  Bong.,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  371,  FL  XX,  figs.  3-4 
Lower  Qvndwdnas :  Baniganj  group,  Raniganj  coalfield. 

Genus  Belemnopteris,§  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  J.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  XLY,  p.  370. 

Belemnopteris  wood^masoniana,^  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  /.  e„  p.  371,  PL  XX,  figs.  1-2. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fossils,  being  very  close  to  some 
living  forms,  amongst  others  to  Hemionitie  cordata,  Roxburgh,  whieb  gro«i 
in  India. 

Lower  Ghndwdnae :  Baniganj  group,  Raniganj  field. 

Ikcebt^  sedis. 

The  systematic  positions  of  some  other  ferns  are  not  quite  cerUio. 
Amongst  them  are  several  forms  with  a  net- venation  and  with  a  compouDd 
leaf,  as  exhibited  either  by  the  aotual  attachment  of  several  leaflets  to  a 
common  stalk  or  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets. 

I  have  classed  them  provisionally  with  Sagenopteris,  but  in  case  a  new 
generic  name  should  hereafter  be  required  for  them,  I  propose  the  vasa 
Dactylopterie  (the  fingered  fern). 

They  are  mostly  from  the  Baniganj  group.  One  species  was  also 
described  by  myself  from  the  Karharbdri  beds, 

*  Like  Anthrophyain,'a  living  gonus. 

t  Proper  name. 

X  Proper  name. 

§  Belemnon  (gr)  »  arrow-head ;  pteris  b  fern. 

11  Proper  name. 
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One  leaflet  is  verj  similar  to  leaflets  of  Sagenopteria  rJio\folia,  PresL 
In  this  section  (of  uncertain  fenis)  also  belongs  that  fern  which  I 
have  already  quoted  elsewhere  as  Aetinopteris  hengalensis^  and  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  really  resembles  very  much  the  form  characteristic  of  this  genus 
as  described  by  Prof.  Schenk  from  the  Ehatic  formation.  Our  fossil  is 
from  the  Baniganj  group, 

KnizOMES  iJND  Stales. 

There  are  several  indeterminable  fossils  which  have  to  be  considered 
as  rhizomes  and  stalks  of  ferns.     I  shall  refer  to  two  only. 

Q^nus   "RhizomopierU^  Schimp. 
Bhizomopteris  bailiff  Feistm. 

1877.    Rec.  Geol.  Survey,  India,  Vol.  X,  p.  &g.  2-6. 

This  form  is  quite  characteristic,  exhibiting  distinctly  the  circular 
sears  and  in  some  specimens  also  the  dichotomy  of  the  rhizome. 

Upper  Qondwdnas  ;  Athgarh  sandstone  (Eajmahal  group)  near  Athgarh, 
Orissa. 

Fern  stem  or  rhizome, 
1861.    Bunbury,  Sir.  Ch.  :  N^gpur  plants,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  Vol.  XVII,  PI.  XII. 
Lower  Qondwdnas :  Shales  at  M^ngli  C.  Prov.,  Wardha  valley  coalfield. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  a  circinate  vernation  of  a  fern  were   also 
found  in  the  Bdjmah^  group  of  the  Bijmahdl  hills. 

Class  LTCOPODIACEiE.t 

Bemains  of  Lycopods  are  very  rare  in  the  Gondw&na  system.  I  can 
only  record  one  species. 

Genus  Lgeopodites,§  Sternb. 
Lgeopodites  graeiliSy\{  Feistm. 

1880.  Pre&ce  to  Vol.  11,  Gondwina  Flora,  p.  19. 

1881.  BecordB  GeoL  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  XIV,  Pt.  1,  pp.  150-151,  PI.  II,  fig.  2. 

This  fossil  was  previously  classed  with  the  Ooniferae, 

Upper  Qondwdnas :  Bdjmahdl  group^  near  Bindrabun,  Bijmah&l  hills. 

Class  CYCADEACEiE.l 
Bemains  of  cycadeaceous  plants  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Gondw&na  system,  although  they  are  also  sufficiently 

*  Hhizome  of  a  fem. 

t  V.  Ball,  Geolog.  Survey,  India. 

}  The  Clab*ino88  family. 

i  Fossil  Club  mof». 

I  Slender. 

S  Cycad  fomily. 
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represented  in  the  lower  portion,  and  this  by  such  typical  forms,  that  no 
doubt  can  any  longer  exist  as  to  the  occurrence  of  Cyeadeaeecs'm^ 
Lower  Gondw&nas. 

Order  Zamieas. 
Qenus  Pterophyllum,  Bgt. 
This  genus  is  very  abundantly  represented  in  the  lower  groups  of  the 
Upper  Gondwdnas,  and  so  is  the  subgenus  which  we  shall  quote  hereafter 
as   Anomozam%te9 ;  botli  these  forms  have  their  representatives  also  in 
the  Lower  Gondwinas. 

Fterophyllum  earterianum*  Old. 
1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  lUjmaliil  Flora,  Pal.  ind.,  Oondw&ia  Flow,  Vol  I, 
p.  22,  Pis.  XV,  fig.  4,  XVIII,  fig.  1. 

U^er  Oondwdnas  :  BdjmahM  group  near  Bindrabun  R4jmahal  hilli, 
and  Golapili,  South  God&vari  district. 

Fterophyllum  craesum,^  Morr. 

1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  /.  c.,  p.  24,  PI.  XVI,  2. 
Upper  OondwdntM :  Edjmahdl  group^  near  Bindrabun,  Rajmahal  hilk 

JPterophgllum  footeanum^X  Feistm. 
1879.    Feifltmantal,  Pal.  ind.  Gondw^na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  209,  PI  VI,  figs.  l-6i 
Vin,  XVI,  9. 

Upper  Oondwdfuu :  Sripermat^r  group,  at  VemAvaram,  South  Kisfa* 
district,  and  in  the  Sripermatur  area. 

F^ophyllum  hingianam,^  Feistm. 

1877.    Feifltmantal,  ib.  p.  177,  PI.  Ill ;  1,  IV,  1.  ^    , 

Tipper  Qondwdnas :  Edjmahdl  group,  near  Golapili,  South  GodafW 

district. 

Pterophgllum  medlieottianum,  \\  Oldh. 

1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  /.  e.,  p.  21,  PI.  XV,  3  XVII,  1. 
1877.    Feifltmantel,  /.  e.,  p.  Ill,  PI.  XLIII,  fig.  2 ;  XLIV,  fig.  1. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Edjmahdl  group,  near  Bindrabun,  Ghutiari  m 

Murero  in  the  RAjmahdl  hills. 

Eterophyllum  nerhuddaicum,%  Feistm. 
1877.    Gondwana  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  94,  PI.  VI,  fig,  9. 

•  Proper  name. 

t  Thick. 

X  Proper  name  (Br.  Foote  of  the  Geolog.  Survey). 

§  Proper  name  (W.  King  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India). 

II  Proper  name  (H.  B.  Medlicott,  Superintendent,  Geol.  Survey  of  India). 

a  Kerbudda  river. 
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Upper  Oondtodnas :  Jahaipur  grovpy  on  the  Sher  river,  in  the  Sdtpura 

basin. 

This  has  been  hitherto  the  only  representative  of   Pterophyllum  found 
in  the  upper  groups  of  the  Upper  Gondw&nas. 

Pterophyllum  propinquum,*  Gopp. 
1877.    Feifltmantel,  R&jmahikl  Flora,  /.  e.,  p.  110,  with  fig^ure  in  text. 
Upper  OandtDdnas :  Edjmahdl  group  near  Bindrabun,  B&jmah&l  hills. 

Pterophyllum  rajmdhalense^^  Morr. 

1862.  OMham  and  Morris,  I,  e.,  p.  12,  PI.  XIII,  8—6  PI.  XIV,  PL  XVIII, 
fig.  2. 

Upper  Gondwdnas:  Bdjmahdl  group,  near  Bindrabun  and  Onthea, 
lUjmah^  hills. 

Pterophgllum  hurduxinenie,X  Feistm.  (McClell.  sp.). 
1850.    Zdmia  hurdwatiMntf  McClelland,  Report,  G^l    Survey  of  India,  p.  53, 
PL  XIX,  fig.  4. 

1877.  TterophyUum,  Feistmantel,  Bee.  GeoL  Survey  of  India,  VoL  X,  Ft.  2, 
p.  71,  PL  1, 1. 

The  cycadeaceous  nature  of  this  fossil,  by  the  discovery  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  original  specimen,  has  been  established  beyond  any  doubt. 

Lower  Oondivdnae :  Baniganj  group,  Banigan j  coalfield. 

Subgenus  Anomozamites,§  Schimp. 

This  subgenus  comprises  forms  of  Fteropliyllum  with  unequal  (irregu- 
lar) leaflets  (whence  the  name).  Many  of  the  Upper  Gondw&na  Fterophylla 
have  to  be  classed  here. 

Anofnozamitei  fleiu$,\\  Feistm. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  Bijmahil  Flora,  /.  e.,  p.  61,  PL  XXXIX,  flgB.  2—4. 
Upper  Oondwdtku :  a.  Bajmdkdl  group  near  Burio,  lUjmahil  hiUs  \  h. 
Vemdveram  group,  at  Tem&veram,  South  Kistna  district. 

Anomozamitea  jungens,%  Feistm. 

1879.    Feistmantel,  Pal.    ind.,    Gondw&na  Flora,   VoL  I,    p.   208,  PL    VII» 
figs.  11—18. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Vemdveram  group,  at  Vemaveram. 

•  Close. 

t  Appertaining  to  the  lUymahil  hiUs. 

t  From  the  locality  Burdwan. 

{  Anomoios  (gr.)  «  unlike,  dissimilar. 

I  Fissns  (lat.)  »  slit. 

V  Jungo  (lat)  »  to  connect,  to  join. 

26 
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Anomozamitei  Hndleyanua^*  Scbimp. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  ib.,  p.  208,  p.  PI.  XVI,  fig.  3. 
Upper  Oondwdnas :  Sripermatur  (Vem&veram)  groap,  m  the  Sriper- 
matar  area. 

Anomozamitei  morrisianuiff  Oldh.  sp. 
1862.    Pterophyllum,  Oldham  and  Moms,  E^'mahal  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  20,  FL  XV,  I, 

XVII,  2. 

1877.    Fcistmantal,  BdjmahiU  Flora,  /.  c,  p.  59,  FL  XLII,  fig.  1. 
Upper  Oondwdnae :   Edjmahal  group^  near  Blndrabuny  Rajinahil  hiQi 
and  near  Golapili,  Soath  Qodavari  district. 

Anomozamites  prineepe^X  Oldh.  and  Morr.  sp. 

1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  ib.  p.  23,  Fl.  X,  1—3  ;  XI,  1 ;  XII,  1 ;  Xm,  1  i 

This  is  a  very  frequent  species  and  one  which  attains  very  large  di- 
mensions. 

Upper  Oondtodnas:  B&Jmahdl  group  near  Bindraban,  Bijmabal 
bUls. 

In  connection  witb  these  species  of  Anomozamite%  in  the  *' Upper 
Gondw&nas,"  I  have  to  mention  that  recently  I  have  collected  sevenl 
specimens  of  an  Anomozamites  from  *'  Lower  Oondwdnaa**  in  the  Auraogi 
coalfield,  viz.,  in  the  Bardkar  group ;  thej  will  be  described  and  illostratad 
on  the  next  opportunity. 

Oenns  Zamiies,  Bgt. 
Zamitei  proximua,%  Feistm. 
1877.     Feietmantel,  B^jmalUl  Mora,  I.  «.,  p.  63,  PI.  XLI,  ^g,  1-2. 
Upper  Oondtodnai :  Bdjmahdl  group  near  Murrero,  lUjmahal  hill& 

Genus  6lo980zaniite9^\(  Sohimp. 
Oloasozamites  8toliezkanus,%  Feistm. 

1879.    Feifltmantel,  Talchir-Karharbari  Flora,  PaL  ind.  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol  IIIi 
p.  19,  PI.  XX,  figs.  4-5. 

Lower  Gondwdnae :  KarJiarMri  group,  in  the  Karharb&riy  coalfield. 

*  Proper  name  (Lindley,  the  botanist). 

t  Proper  name. 

}  Difltingnished. 

}  Very  closely  related. 

II  Glossa  (gr.)  -  tongue ;  and  zamitet. 

%  Proper  name. 
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Genus  FodozamiteSy  F.  Br. 

This  genus  is  represented  here  by  detached  leaflets  onlj,  which  how- 
ever are  very  .numerous. 

Podozamifes  laneeolatus,*  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 

1877.    Feifltmantel,  Pal.  ind.,   Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  91,  PL  III,  7-14 ; 
IV,  MO. 

Very  numerous  in  the 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Jahalpur  group  on  the  Sher  river,  Satpura  basin, 
Bansa  and  Chandia  South  Bewah  basin. 

Podozamites  ianceolatus,  var.  spathulatus.f 
1877.    Feistmantel,  I.  e,y  p.  92,  PI,  IV,  11-12, 
Upper  Gondwdnas :  Jahalpur  group^  Chandia,  South  Bewah  basin. 

Podozamites  hacketi,X  Feistm. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  ib.  p.  92.  PI.  Vn,  4-6. 
Upper  Oondwdnas :  Jahalpur  group ^  on  the  Sher  river  Satpura  basin. 

Podozamites  comp.  Ianceolatus,  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  PaL  ind. ;  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  210,  PI.  IX,  figs.  9-10. 

Upper  Gondwdnas :  8ripermatur  (VemAveram)  group,  at  Vemdveram, 
South  Eistna  district. 

With  Podozamites  of  the  upper  Gondw&nas  a  cycadeaceous  fossil  of 
the  Lower  Gondwdnas,  where  it  is  very  numerous,  is  in  close  relation. 

Genus  Ndggerathiopsis,§  Feistm. 

1879.    Feistmantel,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  23. 
1881.    Suppl.  ib.  pp.  56-59. 

I  have  established  this  genus  upon  certain  leaves,  which  were  at  first 
classed  with  Noggerathia  ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  that  genus,  being  more 
closely  related  to  another  {JRhiptozamites,  Schmalh.)  from  the  Siberian 
(Altai)  Jura.  The  same  genus  also  occurs  in  Australia,  both  in  the 
lower  (carboniferous)  and    upper  (permian?)   coal  measures ;  in  India  it 

*  Lanceolate, 
t  Spatulate. 
X  Proper  name. 

{  Noggerathia,  the  name  of  a  fossil,  and  opsit  (gr.)  «  appearance  »■  a  fossil  with 
the  appearance  of  Noggerathia. 
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has  a  distribution  through  the  entire  lower  Gondw&naSy  andpaaeesaln 
into  the  upper  Gondw&iaB. 

I  think  they  all  belong  to  one  species. 

2^ggeratliiop9i9  hUlopi/^  Feistm. 

1879.    FeiBtmantel,  /.  «.,  p.  23,  PI.  XTX,  1-6 ;  XX,  1 ;  p.  68,  Fl.  XXYID,  1-7; 
XXIX,  1-4 ;  XXX,  5-9. 

Spatulate  leaves,  of  varying  size,  with  numerous,  straight,  sUghtlj 
radiating  and  several  times  forked  veins.  They  are  apparently  the  pinnulae 
of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

Lower  QondwdnoM  :  a,  Talehir  shales  in  the  Deoghur  (Kanun)  aai 
K&ranpura  coalfield. 

6.     Karharbdri  beds,  in  the  Karharbari  and  Mohp4ni  coalfield. 

c.  Bardkur  group  in  the  lUmkola  coalfield,  at  Barkoi  in  the  Umret 
coalfield,  C.  Prov. 

d.  Baniganj  (Kdmthi)  group  in  the  Baniganj  coalfield,  South  Rewih 
basin,  and  in  the  N^gpur  area. 

Upper  Qondwdnas:  From  Parsora  near  Beli,  South  Bewah  basin,  in 
red  shales,  which  are  placed  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  upper  Gondwdnas. 

A  variety  with  a  more  rhomboidal  leaf  was  distinguished  by  me  tf 
Nogg.  hUlopi  var.  rhomhoidalis  (l.  c,  p.  2^)  from  the  Karharbiri  beds  of 
of  the  Karharb&ri  coalfield. 

Genus  Ptilophgilumyf  Morr. 

1837.  Moirifl,  in  Gzanfs,  GooL  of  Oatch;  Tranaact.  G«oL  See  Lond.2Dd  » 
VoL  V,  PL  XXI. 

This  is  a  very  common  cycadeaceous  plant  in  the  upper  Gondvrana& 

Ftilophgllum  acutifolium^X  Morr. 

1837.    Morris,  /.  e.,  PI  XXI,  figs.  1-8. 

1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  lUjmahiU  Flora,  I  e.,  p.  19,  Pis.  XX—XXI,  2. 

1876-79.    Feistmantel,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vols.  I— II. 

The  largest  form  of  the  genus. 

Upper  Gondwdnas :  a,  Utnia  group  in  Kach.,  h,  Jahalpur  groups  Sit- 
pura  and  South  Bewah  basin  e*  Sripermatur  group,  South  Godiirari  id 
South  Kistna  district,  Sripermatur  area  and  Trichinopoly  district, 
(Utatiir  plant  beds)  and  near  Chirakunt  middle  God&vari ;  d  MjmM 
group  in  the  Rdjmahal  hills,  and  South  God&vari. 

•  Proper  name. 

t  Ptilon  (gr.)  a-  a  feather ;  phyllam  (gr.)  »  leaf. 

X  Acutns  (lat.)  «  pointed,  sharp  \  folium  s  leat 
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FtilqphffUum  eutehense*  Morr. 

1887.    Morris,  ibid.  /.  0.,  PI.  XXT,  4. 

1862.    Oldham  and  MorriB,  ib.  L  e.,  p.  80,  PL  XXI,  5-6,  XXII. 
1876.    Feifltmantel,  Kach  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  II,  PI.  IV,  ^g.  6,  7 ;  V, 
1,  2a,  3 ;  VII,  3,  and  other  papers. 

Upper  Oandwdnas :  a.  Z/mia  growp  in  Kach  ;  h.  Jahalpur  group  S^tpara 
and  South  Rewah  basin  ;  c.  Sripermatur  group  South  Kistna  district  and 
Sripermatur  area,  d,  Bdjmahdl  group  in  the  Bajmah&l  hills  and  South 
God^vari  district. 

Ptilophgllum  cuieieme  var.  min%mum,f  Feistm. 

1876.  Feistmantel,  Each  Flora  ;  Gondwima  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  44,  PI.  VII,  fig.  1. 
Upper  Gondtodnas:  Umia  group  in  Kach  (near  Kukurbit). 

Ptiiophgllum  hr<ushyphyllum,%  Feistm, 
1867.    FeiBtmantel,  Each  Flora,  /.  0.,  p.  45,  PI.  VII,  3. 
Upper  Gondwdnaa :  Umia  group  Kach. 

Ftilophyllum  tenerrimum,§  Feistm. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  R&jmah&l  Flora,  in  Qondwana  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  118. 
Upper  Oondwdnai :  Edjmahdl  group  near  Onthea,  in  the  Edjmahal 

hills. 

Genus  Otozamitea^^  F.  Br. 

Both  basal  angles  of  the  leaflets  are  rounded.     Numerous  species  are 
known  from  the  Upper  Gondw&nas. 

Otozamites  aeutifoiiu8,%  Feistm. 

1879.    Feistmantel,  Pal.  ind.  Gondwdna  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  212,  PI  VIII,  fig.  12. 

Vpper  Gondwdnai :  Sripermatur  group  in  the  South  Kistna  district 
(Vemaveram). 

Oiozamites  abhreviatus^**  Feistm. 

1662.    FaUeozamia  hengaletmty  Oldh.  and  Morr.  I,  0.,  p.  27  PI.  XIX,  1,  2,  6. 
1877.    OtogamiUsy  Feistmantel,  RajmahiU  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  68. 

*  ApiMrtaining  to  Cntch  (Each). 

t  Very  small. 

t  Short-leaved. 

j  Very  slender. 

I  The  eared  Zamitee* 

V  Sharp-leaved. 

••  Shortened. 
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Upper  Oondwdnas  :  a.  Bdjmahdl  group,  at  Sarujbera,  Bajm&hal  hills ; 
5.  Sripermatur  group  in  the  Soath  Qod^^ari  district  (Bagarapanm), 
South  Eistna  country  (Yem^veram)  and  Sripermatur  area. 

Otozamites  angustatus,*  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantelf  Jabalpur  Flora,  PaL,  ind.  Qondwana  Flora,  Vol  n,  p.  93, 
PI.  VI,  fig.  8,  VII,  1. 

Upper  Oondivdnas :  Jabalpur  group,  on  the  Sher  riyer,  Satpuia  basin. 

Otozamites  hengalensisyf  Schimp. 

1862.    Palaozamia  brevifolia,  Oldh.   and  Morris,  Bftjmahil  Flora,  h  «.,  p.  31, 
PI.  IX,  4-6. 

1869.    Schimper,  Trait,  d.  PaL  v^get.  II,  p.  172. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  BdjmaMl  group,  at  Bindrabun,  R&jmahal  bills. 

Otozamites  (Cgclozamiles)  hunburganus,X  Feistm. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  Gondwina  Flora,  VoL  I,  p.  211 ;  PI.  VII,  fig.  5-8 ;  XVI,  I 
Upper  Oondwdnas :  Sripermatur  group,  at  Vemfiveram,  South  Kistni 
district ;  and  the  Sripermatur  area. 

Otozamites  eontiguus,%  Feistm. 

1876.  Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  (Qondwana  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  48,  PI.  VII,  Bg.  4. 
Upper  Oondwdnas:  Umia group,  in  Kach,  near  Kukurbit. 
Reminds  of  Otozam.  abbreviatus  of  the  B4jmah&l  group. 

Otozamites  distans,\\  Feistm. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  Jabalpur  Flora,  Oondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  93,  Fl.  VII, 
fig.  3. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Jabalpur  group,  on  the  Sher  river,  S&tpura  basin. 

Otozamites  comp.  goldiaei,%  Bgt. 

1876.  Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  p.  49,  PI.  XI.  8-4. 

Upper  Oondtodnas  :   Umia  group,  Kukurbit  in  Kach. 

Otozamites  gracilis,**  Schimp. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  Jabalpur  Flora,  I.  <?.,  p.  93,  PI  VI,  figs.  6-7 ;  VII,  2. 
Upper  Oondwdnas  :  Jabalpur  group  on  the  Sher  river,  Satpura  basin. 

*  Narrow. 

t  Appertaining  to  Bengal. 

X  Proper  name. 

§  Contiguufl  (lat.)  —  being  in  contact. 

II  Apart. 

H  Proper  name. 

♦♦  Pretty. 
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Oiozamiiei  hiilopi,*  Oldh.  (Mas.) 
1877.    Feifltmantel,  Jabalpnr  Flora,  /.  e.,  p.  92,  PI.  VI,  figB.  2A ;  XI,  1. 
Upper  Oondiodnas  :  a.  Jahalpwr  group  on  the  Sher  river,  Sdtpura  basin, 
5.  Sripermatur  group  at  Yemdveram,  South  Kistna  district. 

Otozamites  imhrieaiu9,\  Feistm. 

1876.  Feisfcmantel,  Kach  Flora,  /.  e.,  p.  48,  PI.  VIII,  fig.  1. 
Upper  Oondwdnae  :   Umia  group  near  Loharia  in  Each. 

Otozamiiea  oldhami,X  Feistm. 
1862.    JPakeox,  hengatentU  var.  obtusa,  Oldham  and  Morr.  /.  0.,  p.  28,  Tab.  XIX. 
figs.  8-5. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  Rigmah&l  Flora,  L  «,,  p.  68. 

Upper  Oondwdnai  :  Rdjmdhdl  group  at  Surujbera,  B&jmah&l  hills. 

Otozamites  parailelus,§  Feistm. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol  I,  p.  212,  PI.  YIII,  6. 
Upper  Oondwdnae  :  Sripermatur  group  at  Yem&veram,  South  Kistna 
district. 

Otozamites  rarinervis,]]  Feistm. 

1879.    Feistmantel,  Qondw&na,  YoL  I,  p.  211,  PI.  YIII,  figs.  8-11 ;  IX,  6. 

A  small  form  with  very  few  (3-4)  veins  in  the  leaflets. 
Upper  Oondwdnas :  Sripermatur  group  at  Vem&veram,  South  Kistna 
district ;  in  the  Sripeimatur  area. 

Qenus  Dietifozamitei,%  Oldh. 

A  genus  hitherto  confined  to  India.  Leaf  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Otozamites^  but  the  venation  is  a  nice  net-venation  radiating  from  the 
point  of  insertion  at  the  base.     Only  one  species. 

Dietgozamites  indicus,**  Feistm. 

1862.    DietyopUriSj  Moixis  in  Oldham  and  Morris,  B^mahiU  Flora,  I,  0.,  p.  38, 
PL  XXIY,  1,  2. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  ib.,  /.  0.,  p.  70. 

1879.    Feistmantely  Madras  coast  Flora,  Gondw&oa  Flora,   Yol.    I,    p.    214, 

PI.  ni— Y. 

*  Proper  name. 

t  Imbricate. 

}  Pkopername. 

{  Parallel. 

II  Bams  »  rare,  scarce. 

f  Dictyon  (gr.)  »  a  small  net. 

••  Indian. 
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Upper  Oondwdfuui  a.  BSjmahdl  group  ab  Amrapara  and  Mureio, 
R&jmabil  hills,  and  at  Golapili  Soath  God&yari  district ;  5.  Sripermatwr 
group  at  Yem&yeram,  Annayalawarpalem,  Bad^vada,  Derona^ulay  Gbdlor 
section,  Idupalapadu,  Panur  and  Bazpadi,  South  Eastna  country  ;  Alieor 
kills,  Cbumbrumbaucum,  Nagari  river,  Sripermatur,  Todukada,  Yellakoti 
section  in  the  Sripermatur  area ;  Marawattir  Trichinopoli  district. 

Its  distribution  thus  follows  a  line  in  a  North-East  to  South-West 
direction,  beginning  in  the  North-East,  and  running  along  the  South- 
eastern  coast  down  to  Trichinopoli  in  the  South- West. 

Order  Gtcabejs. 

Genus  OyeadiieSy  Bgt. 

Cycaditei  eonferiu%^  Oldh.  and  Morr. 

1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  /.  c,  p.  25,  PL  YII,  4 ;  YIII,  2,  and  C.  hUmfariUim^ 
ib.  p.  16,  H.  IX,  2. 

1876.    FeiBtmantei,  B^jmahil  Flora,  I.  «.,  p.  127,  PI.  XLYin,  1. 

Upper  Gondtodnas :  JBdjmahdl  group^  at  Bindrabun,  BajmahiU  hills. 

OyeadUee  eonitrietus^f  Feistm. 

1879.    Feisbnantel,  Madras  coast  Flora,  Qondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  I,  p.  215,  PL  YII, 
fig.  10. 

Upper  Oondwdnae :  Sripermatur  group,  shales  at  Yamiiyerain,  South 
Kistna  district. 

Cycaditee  eutehensie^  Feistm. 
1876.    Feistoxantel,  Each  Flora,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  50,  Fl  X]^  fig.  1. 
Upper  Gondwdnae :  Umia  group^  near  Kukurbit  in  Kach. 

Ogcaditee  rajmahaleneis,  Oldh. 
1862.    Oldham  and  Morris,  k  0.,  p.  15,  PL  YII,  42,  YHI,  1. 
Upper  Oondwdnae :  near  Bindrabun,  B^jmah&l  hills. 

Genus  WilliamBonia^  Carr. 

1868.    Williamson,  Transact.  Linn.  Soc.,  YoL  XXYI,  p.  668,  ff.  PL  52, 53. 
1868.    Garmthers,  ibid.,  pp.  691,  et.  f.  seq. 

Fruits  and  stems  of  this  plant  occurred  in  the  Indian  Upper  Gond- 
w&nas. 

•  Yery  dose,  referring  to  the  leaflets. 
t  Ck)nstrictus  (lat.). 
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Williamttonia  gi^as^^  Carr. 

18V7.    Feistmaatel,  RijmaliiLl  Flora,  /.  <?.,  p.  75,  PI.  XLIV,  2-4. 
1862.    Oldham  and  Monia,  ib.  I.  <?.,  PI  XXXH,  12,  XXXIV,  (atemfl)  figures 
only,  without  deecription. 

Upper  Qondwdnas:  a,  Bdjmdhal  group  near  Bindraban  and  Amrapara, 
Rajmabal  hills ;  near  GolapUi,  South  God&vari  district ;  h  Jab$Xpur  group 
in  the  S&tpura  basin. 

WilliafMcnia  hlanfordi,f  Feistm. 

1876.  FdfiAnantel,  Each  Flora,  I, «.,  PI.  XII»  figs.  6-7. 

Upper  Qondwdnas  :  Umia  group^  near  Kukurbit  in  Each. 

William99nia  micropi^X  Feistm. 

1877.  Feistmantel,  Bdjmahil  Flora,  I,  0.,  p.  129,  PI.  XLI,  fig.  4,  5. 

Upper  QondminaM :  Bdjmahdl  group,  near  Bnskogh&t,  Bdjmahal  hills. 

Only  for  the  sake  of  reference  I  may  mention  that  quite  recently 
Nathorst  (in  Of  vers,  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademiens  forhandlingar  1880 
No.  9),  tried  to  assign  to  WilUamsonia  a  somewhat  different  syste- 
matical position  ;  but  as  his  view  is  based  mostly  on  the  same  specimens 
from  which  Phillips,  Carruthers  and  Williamson  treated  it  as  cycadeaceous, 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  we  should  disbelieve  these  three 
authors  until  many  more  typical  specimens  have  been  procured.  In  India 
those  forms,  which  I  referred  to  WilUafMonia  occurred  solely  in  association 
with  Ogcadeacea. 

Squama  egcadearum,  (?  Ggmnoipertnmrum)* 

Both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gondw&nas  there  occur  certain  scale-like 
leaflets,  which  appear  to  belong  to  similar  forms  known  from  elsewhere, 
and  attributed  to  cycadeaceous  or  gymnospermous  plants,  as  scales.  Some 
of  those  from  the  Upper  Gondw^nas  could  even  be  classed  with  a  genus 
from  Europe,  introduced  by  Count  Saporta,  while  those  of  the  Lower 
Gondwanas  must  be  left  only  with  the  above  general  denomination. 

Upper  Gondmxinas :  a.  Umia  group  near  Bhujuri  in  Kach  j  b,  Sriper- 
matur  group  at  Vem&veram  South  Kistna  district,  and  at  Chirakunt,  middle 
Godavari,  (Maleri  beds),  c.  Lower  Mahddevas,  north  face  of  Latiahar  hill, 
Aurunga  coalfield. 

Lower  Qondwdnas:  a.  Bardkar group  in  the  Banigaoj  coalfield,  h. 
Maniganj  group  in  the  Rdjmahal  and  Baniganj  coalfields. 

Semina. 
In  the  RijmahAl  group  (Upper  Gondw&nas)  there  occur  small  oblong 
ovate,  slightly  compressed  seeds,  which  agree  in  form  and  structure  with 

•  QJgaa  s  gigantic.         f  Proper  name.  {  Of  small  appearance. 

27 
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similar  ones,  described  as  belonging  to  cjcadeaceoua  plants^  with  wbich  I 
have  thus  classed  them  (Oycadinocarpus). 

Ckss  CONIFER^.* 

This  large  class  of  plants,  so  widely  represented  in  present  times,  wis 
also  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Gondw^na  fossils,  especially  in  the  upper 
portion,  and  the  Oin^koAike  forms  are  of  special  interest. 

Order  Abietacejs. 
Genus  VoUzia,^  Bgt. 

Voltzia  heterophylla,X  Bgt. 
1879.    Feifibnantel,  Talchir-Earharb&ri  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2$, 
PI.  XX  n— XXIV,  fig.  4 ;  XXV. 

Lower  Oondtodnas :  a,  Karharhdri  beds^  Earharb&ri  coalfield ;  &. 
Eaniganj  group^  (?)  South  Rewah  basin. 

These  are  leaved  and  branched  specimens. 

But  there  is  a  scale-like  impression,  from  the  Raniganj  group,  of  tlie 
Baniganj  coalfield,  which  has  great  resemblance  with  similar  scales,  attri- 
buted to  Voltzia  as  fruit  scales. 

Genus  Albertia,§  Schimp. 
Albertia  sp.  (comp  speciosa,  Schimp.) 
1879.    Feiatmantel,  ib.,  /,  <?.,  p.  29,  Ha.  XXIV,  3  ;  XXVI,  2  and  P  XXIV,  1, 2. 
Occurring  together  with  Voltzia  in  Europe  and  India. 
Lotoer  Oondtodnas  :  Karharhdri  beds,  Karharbiri  coalfield. 

Genus  PaZmya,  ||  Endl. 
Pdlissya  eonferta,^  (Oldh.  sp.)  Feistm. 

1862.     CfunninghamiteSf  Oldbam   in   Bi^mahill   flora,   /.    e,,    (no   descripticAli 
PI  XXXII,  figs.  9-10. 

1877.    RAjmahil  Flora,  I,  c,  p.  188,  PI.  XLV,  4-9,  XLVIH,  fig.  4. 

Upper  Oondtodnas :  a.  Mdjmahdl  grottp  near  Bindraban,  Murero  and 
Onthea,  E&jmahdl  hills ;  Golapili  South  Godavari  district  and  SiroDcha 
sandstones  near  An&ram  on  the  Franhita  river  C.  Pr. ;  5.  Sripermatur  group 
(and  Maleri  beds)  in  the  Sripermatur  area ;  at  Chirakunt  and  Jangaon, 
middle  Goddvari,  basin. 

*  Ck)nebearing  plants, 
t  Proper  name  (Voltz.). 
t  With  leaves  of  two  kinds. 
{  Proper  name  (Albert). 
II  Proper  name  (Paliflsy). 
%  Confertus  »  dense. 
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Palissya  indiea*  Feistm.  (Oldh.  sp.). 

1862.     Taxoditet,  Oldham,  I.  e.,  (no  description),  PL  XXX  ITT,  fig.  6. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  I,  e.,  p.  84 ;  XLY,  9. 

1877.    Jabalpur  Flora,  GK>ndw&na  Flora,  Vol.  II,  p.  95,  PI.  Yin,  1,  2,  4. 

Eesembling  much  Falissya  brauni,  Endl. 

Upper  Gondtodnas :  Was  hitherto  found  in  all  the  groups  of  the 
Upper  Gondw^nas,  in  Kach,  in  the  Sdtpura  basin,  South  Kistna  district, 
middle  Goddvari,  Bdjmah^l  hills,  Athgarh  sandstones  near  Cuttack  and  on 
the  South  God&vari. 

JPaligsya  indica,  var.  laaa. 

1876.  Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  ?.  e.,  p.  67,  PI.  XII,  fig^.  8,  9. 
Upper  ChndwdnM :   Umia  group^  near  Kukurbit  in  Kach. 

jPaliss^fa  jahalpuretiiUyf  Feistm. 

1877.  Feistmantei,  Jabalpur  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  YoL  II,  p.  16,  PL  IX, 
fig.  1. 

Upper  OandvodnoB  :  a.  Umia  group  near  Thann,  North  Eathiaw^r ;  h» 
Jabalpur  group^  S&tpura  basin ;  c.  Sripermatur  group  near  Yamdvaram 
South  Kistna  district,  and  at  Naogaon,  middle  God&vari. 

Genus  Oheirolepi8,X  Schimp. 

Cfheirolepis  comp.  milnsferif^  Schimp. 

1877.    Feistmantei,  Golapili  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  YoL  I,  p.  185,  PL  YIII, 
fig.  8. 

Upper  Oondwdnat :  BdjmaMl  group,  at  Golapili,  South  Qodavari 
district. 

Genus  AraucariteSy  Stbg. 
Araucarites  cuichen8is,\\  Feistm. 

1876.  Feistmantei,  Each  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  Yol.  11,  p.  62,  PL  YII,  7, 
Yin,  figs.  2-6,  IX,  1-8 ;  XH,  10. 

1877.  Jahalpnr  Flora,  ib.,  p.  16,  PI.  XIY. 

Upper  Chndwdnae  :  a,  Umia  group  in  Each  and  Eathiawdr ;  h,  JahaU 
pur  group  in  the  Sdtpura  and  South  Bewab  basin ;  e.  Sripermatur  (Maleri) 
group  middle  Goddvari  (Naogaon),  South  Eistna  district,  Sripermatur  area 
and  Trichinopoli  district. 

Resembles  very  much  Araue,  brodiei  from  the  English  Oolite* 

•  Indian. 

t  Jahalpnr. 

t  Gheir  (gr.)  »  hand ;  lepis  (gr.)  »  scale,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit  scales. 

{  Proper  name. 

I  The  Kach  fossil  Araucaria. 
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AraucariteB  maeropterus,*  Feistm. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  Golapili  Flora,  /.  e^  p.  186,  PI.  VIII,  figs.  9-11. 
Upper  Ooudwdnoi  :  a.  Bdjmakdl  group  at  Oolapili,  South  Oodarari ; 
S.  Sripermatur  group  in  the  Sripermatur  area. 

Genus  Paehypkyllum;\  Sap.  in  Scbimp. 

^aekyphyllum  (?)  divarieafum^X  Bonb.  sp. 
1876.    Feistmantel,  Each  Flora,  I  «.,  p.  69,  PI.  X,  ^g,  1,  I0. 
Upper  Oondwdnoi  ;   Umia  group,  Eukurbit  in  Each. 

Packyphyllum  heteropkyllumf§  Feistan. 

1879.    FeiBiaumtel,  Hadias-coart  Flora,  (Pal  ind.),  Oondwana  Flora,  Vol  I, 
p.  219,  PL  XI,  fig,  4,  XVI,  16. 

Upper  Ovndwdnae  :  Sr^^ermatwr  group,  at  Vem&veram,  South  Eisiu 
eountrj. 

Paehypkyllum  peregrinum,\\  Sehimp. 
1879.    Feistmantel,  Madras-ooast  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  218,  Fl.  XI,  fig.  6 ;  XII,  3,  9. 

Upper  Gondtodnae  :  Sripermatur  group,  in  the  Sputh  Kiatna  diftrki 
and  Sripermatur  area. 

Order  Tazohiaceji. 

Oenufi  Eehino9trohu8,%  Sehimp. 

Echino9trobu9  expaneue^*  Sehimp  8p. 

1876.  Feistmantel,  Kaoh  Flora,  I.  e.^  PI.  IX,  6-9 »  X,  fig.  S,  4. 

1877.  Jabalpnr  Flora,  /. «.,  p.  97,  PI.  XIX,  4-6. 

Upper  Qondwdnoi:  a,  Sripermatur  group.  South  Kisfcna  district 
(Vem^veram)  ;  h,  Jahalpur  group,  Sdtpura  and  South  Rewah  basin  j  e, 
Umia  group^  Kach. 

Eckinostrohus  rajmaka/ensiSfff  Feistm. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  lUjmahdl  Flora,  /.  <?.,  p.  (90)  142,  PI.  XLV,  ^,  8. 

Upper  Gondwdnaa :  a,  Bdjmakdl  group,  Rdjmah^  hills,  h.  Sripermatnr 
group,  Sripermatur  area. 

*  Makros  (gr.)  a  large ;  ptenm  (gr  )  —  the  wing. 

t  Pachys  (gr.)  »■  thick  ;  phyllam  (gr.)  »  the  leaf, 

t  Dtvaricatus  (lat.)  »  spread. 

{  With  two  kinds  of  leaves. 

I  Peregrinus  (lat.)  «  strange,  foreign. 

f  Echinus  (lat.)  «  urchin,  strobus  (lat.)  =  the  coim, 

* '  Expanded,  spread  out. 

ft  Appertaining  to  the  Rftjmah&l  hills. 
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Echinostrolms  rhombicas*  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  Jabalpur  flora,  /.  o.,  p.  98,  PI.  XI,  figs.  6-11. 
1879.    Madias  coast  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  220,  PL  XH,  fig.  10. 

Upper  Oondtpdnas  ;  a.  Sripermatur  group  in  the  Sripermatur  area  ;  b, 
Jahalpur  group  South  Bewah  basin. 

Genus  Braehyphyllumyf  Bgt. 
Braeliypliyllwn  mammillare,%  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 

1877.    JabalprxT  Flora,  7.  «.,  p.  96,  PL  X,  fig.  12,  XI,  2-3 ;  XII ;  XIII. 
Upper  Chndwdnas:  Jahalpur  group,  S^fcpura  and  South  Bewah  basin. 

Order  Taia.ceae. 
Genus  Taxites,  Bgt. 
Taxites  planus,^  Feistm. 
1879.    Feisemantel,  Madras  coast  Flora,  I  e.,  p.  221,  PI.  XIII,  I,  2-8  ;  XIV,  1, 
2,  4,  6 ;  XV,  2. 

Upper  Gondwdnas :  a.  Sripermatur  group.  South  QoddTari  district. 
South  Eistna  country  and  Sripermatur  area ;  h,  Jahalpur  group  near  Bansa 
in  South  Bewah. 

Taxites  ten{rritnus,\\  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  Jabalpnr  Flora,  /.  0.,  p.  98,  PI.  VIII,  6-8 ;  X,  5,  6-11. 

Upper  Chndwdnas  :  a.  Sripermatur  group  at  YarodTeram,  South  Kistna 
district ;  h,  Jahalpur  group,  Sdtpura  and  South  Bewah  basin ;  e,  Umia 
group.  Than  in  North  Eathiawdr. 

Family  Salishurieae, 

Genus  Oingko,  Thunb. 

The  discovery  of  this  interesting  genus  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  India, 
adds  g^atly  to  its  geographical  distribution.  We  know  two  fossil  species 
from  India. 

Oinglco  crassipes,^  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  Rec.  GeoL  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  X,  Pt  4,  p.  197,  fig.  6,  7. 
1879.    Madras  coast  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  221,  PL  XV,  figs.  6-9,  XVI,  13. 

Upper  Ghndwdnas  ;  Sripermatur  group,  South  God&vari  district  and 
Sripermatur  area. 

*  Bhombic 

t  Brachys  (gr.)  »  short,  phyllam  (gr.)  »■  leaf. 

I  Mammillaris  (lat.)  »  elevated. 

{  Planus  (lat.)  »  fiat. 

R  Very  tender. 

i  With  a  thick  stalk. 
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Oingho  lobata*  Feistm. 

1877.    Feistmantel,  Beoord  etc,  I.  e.,  p.  187,  fig.  4,  5. 
1877.    Jabalpur  Flora,  /.  «.,  p.  98f  PL  I,  fig.  1. 

Upper  Oondicdnae :  Jabalpur  group ^  Sher  riyer,  Satpora  basm^  togeilier 
with  Glo99opterU, 

Genus  Euryphyllufn;\  Feistm. 
JEuryphtfllum  whittianum,X  Feistm. 

1879.  Feistmantel,  Talchir  Karliarb&ri  Flora,  Gondwina  Flora,  ToL  HE,  p.  26^ 
H.  XXI,  fig.  1. 

Lower  Oondwdnae :  Karharhdri  hede,  Karharb&ri  coalfield. 

Genus  Bhipidcp8is,§  Schmalh. 
Bhipidopeie  densinervUjW  Feistm. 

1880.  Feistmantel,  Damuda,  Pancbet  Flora,  Gondw&na  Flora,  Vol.  III«  p.  55. 

Lower  Qondwdnae :  K&mthi  (Baniganj)  group  South  GodiLvari  dift- 
trict. 

There  is  another  species,  from  the  Barakar  group  in  the  Auronga 
coalfield,  which  closely  resembles  Ehipidopeis  gingkoidee,  Schmalh.,  from 
the  Petschora  country.  North  Eastern  Russia. 

iNCEBTiB   SEBIS. 

There  are  several  other  fossils,  which  apparently  belong  to  the  Ooniferaef 
but  the  position  of  which  is  not  quite  certain. 

Fh<Bnieop9is,%  Heer  sp. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  Jabalpur  Flora,  /.  e,,  p.  99. 
Upper  Oondwdnas  ;  Jabalpur  group,  Sher  river,  S&tpura  basin. 

Ozehanowskia**  Heer  sp. 
1877.    Feistmantel,  t  e,,  p.  99. 
Upper  Oondwdnas ;  Jabalpur  group  near  Jabalpur,  S&tpura  baan. 

Seeds  Aim  Stems. 
In  the  lower  Gondw&nas  there  occur  certain  seeds,  most  of  them  being 
winged,  which  from  their  analogy  with  similar  seeds  described  from  ebe^ 

•  Lobed. 

t  Eurys  (gr.)  =-  broad. 
t  Proper  name. 

{  Rhipis  (gr.)  «  a  feai ;  opsis  (gr.)  »  appearance, 
I  Densns  (latin)  close  \  nervus  (lat.)  a  vein, 
%  Phoniz  a-  a  pabn,  opsis  appearance. 

•♦  Proper  name. 
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where  have  to  be  classed  as  coniferous  seeds ;  they  remind  mostly'* of  Satna- 
ropsis,  specimens  of  which  were  figured  by  Heer  from  the  Jura  of  E. 
Siberia  and  the  Amur  countries  and  by  Prof.  Schmalhausen  from  the  Altai, 
Tunguska  river,  and  the  Petschora  country. 

From  the  shales  at  M^ngli  (C.  ProT.)  and  from  the  iron  shales  of  the 
Kaniganj  coalfield,  there  are  known  fragments  of  stems,  which  appear  to 
be  also  of  coniferous  plants,  but  they  are  at  present  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, being  very  fragmentary. 

I  have  thought  it  more  practical  and  more  true  to  nature  to  treat  of 
the  plant  remains  in  a  systematical  (biological)  order  from  the  whole  Gond- 
w&na  system  together,  not  grouping  them  according  to  the  divisions  of 
'*  Lower"  and  "  Upper  Gondw^nas,"  as  it  is  now  known  that  this  system 
also  geologically  forms  a  continuous  series,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it 
is  then  also  easier  to  form  an  adequate  idea,  as  to  the  HomotaxU  of  the 
system,  especially  if  we  consider  that  most  of  the  plants  formerly  considered 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Gondwanas  freely  pass  into  the  ''  upper  portion," 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages. 

ANIMALIA. 

Animal  remains  as  a  rule  are  not  y^j  numerous  in  the  groups  of  the 
Gondw&na  system,  only  in  those  gproups  where  marine  animals  occur  together 
with  the  plants  or  are  contidned  in  beds  intercalated  with  the  plant  bed, 
the  animal  remains  are  more  numerous. 

I  shall  proceed  in  a  biological  order. 

ANNULOIDA. 

ECHINODEBMATA.^ 

Very  rare. 

Ophiura^\  sp. 

1879.    Madras  coast  Flora,  h  «.,  p.  224. 
Upper  Gondwanas  :  Sripermatur  group.  South  Eistna  district. 

ANNULOSA. 
Cbustaoea. 
Candona%  kotaen8M,§  Jones. 
1862.    Monograph  of  fossil  JBttherieOy  Falffiontographical  Soc.,  p.  127. 
Upper  Qondtodnas :  Kota  beds,  near  Sironcha,  middle  God&vari.. 

U9theria\\  kotaenstSf  Jones. 

1862.    lb.,  /.  e.f  p.  81. 

Upper  Gondwanas :  group  and  locality  the  same. 

*  Echinos  (gr )  »  a  spine ;  derma  (gr.)  »  skin. 

t  Ophis  (gr.)  B  snake ;  via  (gr.)  »  tail,  refexring  to  the  thinnefls  of  the  arms. 

t  Proper  name.  {  Locality  Kota»  I  Proper  name. 
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Etikeria  mangaliemU^*  Jones. 

1862.    Palsontogr.  Society,  Monogr.  foBBil  Ettherimy  p.  76,  PL  II,  16-23. 

Lower  Oondwdnas  .*  (?)  K&mthi  group  at  Milngli,  South  of  N^ur. 

This  species  was  also  identified  bj  Prof.  Geinitz  from  rhatic  beds  of 
the  Argentine  Kepublic. 

Besides  this  larger  form,  there  also  occurs  another  smaller  kind,  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  a  similar  form  in  the  Panchet  rocks  of  the 
lianiganj  coalfield,  near  Assensole. 

Efyonf  comp.  harrowensiifX  McCoy. 
1877.    Fcifltmantel,  Rec.  Greol.  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  X,  p.  193,  et  fig.  ft. 

Upper  Oondwdnas :  Sripermatur  group  at  Vem&veram,  South  Kistna 
district. 

OlasB  MOLLUSCA.§ 

Hepresentatives  of  this  class  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  upper 
Oondw&nas  onlj. 

Order  Bbachiofoda.|| 

Many  Brachiopoda  occur  in  the  Umia  group  in  Kach,  in  beds  inter- 
calated with  the  plant  beds,  while  there  is  a  form  of  a  Rkgnchonella  in  the 
Sripermatwr  group  in  the  same  beds  with  the  plants. 

Order  LAiiSLLiBBAircniATA.f 

These  occur  in  the  Sripermatur  group  at  Ragavapuram  (South  Godi- 
vari  district),  Vem&veram  (South  Kistna  district)  and  of  the  Sripermatur 
area ;  most  of  them  are  of  the  same  genera  (and  apparently  also  of  the 
same  species)  by  which  and  especially  by  the  common  occurrence  of  the 
same  Ammonitet  the  groups  of  these  three  districts  may  safely  be  corre- 
lated, even  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Floras  also  are  of  the 
same  character. 

In  the  Umia  group  of  Kach  there  are  many  LamellihranchaU 
(bivalves)  of  which  I  shall  mention  especially  two,  as  they  also  occur  ia 
the  Tripetty  sandstones  on  the  S.  E.  Coast  (South  God4vari),  which 
represent  the  Umia  group. 

*  Looaiity  M&ngli. 

t  Mytholog.  name. 

X  Locality  Barrow. 

{  Mollis  (lat.)  »  soft,  tender. 

H  Brschion  (gr.)  a  an  aim ;  pas  (gr.)  a  a  foot. 

f  Lamella  (lat.)  branchia  (gr.)  »  gill  (having  lamellar  gills) . 
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Trigonia*  Smeei,^  Sow. 
1841.    TnuDB.  GeoL  Soo.  Lond.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  715,  716,  Fl.  LZI,  fig.  S. 
Upper  Oondtodnas  :  Umia  group  afc  Baruria  and  other  places  in  Each ; 
and  at  Innaparazpolliam,  about  80  miles  North  West  of  Coconada. 

Trigonia  ventrieota,i  Kraos. 

1850.    Eraiis  N.  Act  Acad.  Leop.  Gar.,  Vol.  XXII,  Ft.  9^  pp.  456-458,  PI.  49, 
fig.  2. 

1879.    Manual  Geology  of  India,  p.  261,  fig* 

Upper  Gondwdnas  r  Umia  group  same  looalities. 

There  are  other  bivalves  figured  and  described  by  Sowerby  (/.  e.)^  from 
Kaoh,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  enumerate  them  here,  as  all  the  bivalves  as 
well  as  the  Oasteropda  (of  which  there  are  however  not  many)  have  still 
to  be  properly  worked  out  and  described. ' 

Oephalopoda.§ 

The  Cephalopoda  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Kach  have  already  been 
figured  and  described  in  Ser.  IX  of  the  Palseontologia  indica,  and  I  shall 
therefore  not  quote  them  here. 

I  mention  this  order  only  on  account  of  one  fortn  of  Ammoniiet^  which 
is  common  to  the  shales  at  Baguvapuram  (South  God^vri  district)  the 
shales  at  Yem&veram  and  other  places  (South  Kistna  district)  and  the 
Sripermatur  area,  and  helps  to  correlate  the  beds  of  these  three  areas. 

VERTEBRATA.il 

Pisces. 

Remains  of  fishes  are  not  anoommon  in  the  upper  Gondw&nas,  while 
in  the  lower  Gondwanas  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Oanoid  fiehee. 

The  only  remains  of  fishes  in  the  lower  Gondwinas  are  scales  of 
ganoid  fishes.  They  were  first  mentioned  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop.^ 
One  or  two  specimens  are  amongst  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India. 

In  the  upper  Gondwilnas  fishes  are  more  numerous ;  they  were  partly 
described  in  the  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  and  partly  only  recently 
in  the  Paheontologia  Indica. 

*  Treis  (gr.)  «  three ;  gonia  (gr.)  »  angle  «  the  tiiangled  shelL 
t  Proper  name. 

X  Ventricosns  (lat.)  »  blown  up. 
{  Kephale  (gr.)  »  the  head ;  pons  (gr.)  »  the  foot. 
B  Vertebra  »  a  backbone. 

V  Quar.  Jonr.  Geolog.  Soc.  Lond.,  Vol  XYII,  p.  347. 
28 
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Tfaej  are  all  from  the  limesfcones  at  Kota,  near  Sironcha,  Central 
Provinces  (Eota  Mal^ri  beds).    The  following  have  hitherto  been  described. 

Dapedius*  egertoni;\  Sykes. 

Quart  Jonm.  QeoL  Boo.  Lond.,  VoL  IX,  p.  852. 
Aechmodm  ...  Egerton,  ib.,  Vol.  X,  p.  867. 
Egerton,  FaL  ind.  Ser.,  lY,  2,  pp.  6-8,  PL  II,  8^. 

LepidoiusX  hrevieep»,§  Egert. 
Quart.  Joun.  Oeol.  Soo.,  YoL  X,  p.  871,  PL  XII. 

X.  ealearatuiyW  Egert. 
PaL  ind«,  L  «.,  p.  8,  PL  in,  2.8. 

Z.  deeeanensis,%  Egert. 
Quart  Jounu  QeoL  Soo.,  Vol.  Vn,  p.  272,  PL  XV. 

2/.  longicept*^  Egert. 
Ibid.,  VoL  X,  p.  871,  PL  XU. 

Z.  paehylepiSfff  Egert. 
Pal.  ind.,  I «.,  p.  2,  PL  L 

TetrajonolepisXt  onalis,^^  Egert. 
Ibid.,  p.  6,  PI.  n,  fig.  1. 

21  oldhami,  Egert. 
Ibid.,  p.  8,  PL  II,  fig.  1. 

T.  rugo$u€y\\\\  Egert. 
Ibid.,  p.  6,  PL  II,  fig.  2. 

*  Dapedon  (gr.)  ■■  a  paToment 

t  Proper  name. 

%  Lepidotos  (gr.)  »  scaly. 

f  Shortheaded. 

I  Galcar  (lat.)  »  a  spur. 

%  Deccan. 
•#  Longheaded, 
ft  With  thick  scales. 
{{  With  four-angled  scales. 
§(  AnaL 
II  Bagged. 
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BipnoiJ^ 

This  order  includes  the  interesting  genus  Oeratodutff  which  is  not 
Tincommon  in  the  red  clays  of  the  (Eota)  Mal^ri  group  at  Mal^ri,  in 
the  middle  Godavari  basin.  South  of  Chanda. 

Thej  were  originallj  described  and  figured  by  the  late  Dr.  Oldham  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I,  pp.  300-307. 
Four  species  were  then  distinguished,^  viz.y  Oerat,  hislcpianus,  Oerat, 
hunierianutf  Cerat.  oblongus  and  Cerat,  virapa.  These  Ceratodus-teeth 
were  recently  re-examined  by  Prof.  Miall  and  discussed  and  figured  in 
the  PalsBontologia  Indica,  Ser.  IV,  Ft.  2,  pp.  9-17,  PL  IV.  He  however 
adopts  three  species  only,  classing  O.  6hlongu9  as  a  synonym  of  O.  virapa. 

Amphibia.^ 

Lahyrinthodontia,  § 

Bracliyop9^  laticepi^^  Ow. 

1855.    Owen,  Qaart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Boc.  Lond.,  YoL  IX,  p.  87»  FL  11.. 
1879.     Manual,  GeoL  India,  YoL  I,  p.  10,  figure. 

Lower  Ghndwdnae  •  Shales  at  M^gH. 

Oonioglyptu9*^  lonffirostris^ff  Huxley. 

1866.    Huxley,  Pal.  ind.  Ser.  lY,  I,  pp.  3-6,  PI.  YI. 
1879.    Lydekker,  ib.  Ser.,  lY,  8,  p.  17,  PI.  HI,  pp.  14-15. 

LouDer  Gondwdnas :  Panchet  groups  near  Deoli  South  West  of  Assen* 
sole,  on  the  Damuda  river,  Raniganj  coalfield. 

FaeliygoniaXX  incurvata^^^  HuzL 

1865.    Huxley,  I.  <?.,  pp.  6-7,  figa.  1-2. 

1879.    Lydekker,  I  c,  pp.  18-19,  PL  IH,  figs.  12-13. 

Lower  Gondwdnas  :  Locality  same  as  above. 

ArchegosauruSyWW  (?)sp.  P 

1864.    Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Yol.  XXXUI,  pp.  336,  442; 
1872.    Dr.  Oldham  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  YoL  lY,  p.  7(K 

•  Difl  (gr.)  twice ;  pnoe  (gr.)  -  breadth, 
t  Keras  (gr.)  hom  ;  odous  (gr.)  «  tooth. 
X  Amphi  (gr.)  -  both ;  bios  (gr.)  «  Hfo. 
t  LabyrinthoB  (gr.)  «  a  labyrinth ;  odous  (gr.)  =  tooth,  referring  to  the  etructui* 

of  the  teeth. 

I  Short-fiaced. 
5  Broadheaded. 

••  Gtonia  (gr.)  »  angle  (of  the  mandible)  ;  glyptOB  (gr.)  -  Bculpture. 

ft  With  a  long  snout. 

Xt  Pachys  (gr.)  »  thick  ;  gonia  (gr.)  -  an  angle. 

i\  Incurved. 

II  The  ancient  Saurian. 
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1873.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Mem.  G.  S.  Ind.,  Vol.  X,  p.  159. 

1875.  H.  F.  Blanford,  Qo.  J.  G.  8oc.  London,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  522. 

1879.  Feifltmantel,  Rec.  G.  S.  India,  YoL  XII,  pp.  76,  78. 

1880.  Lydekker,  J.  A.  8.  Bengal,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  12. 

A  skull  of  a  Labyrinthodont  animal  is  referred  to  this  geniis,  althoi]g!i 
it  appears  that  it  was  never  thoroughly  examined  or  figured. 

Lower  Chndwdnas  :  Bijori  horizon  (  =  Kaniganj  group)  of  the 
Sdtpura  basin,  near  Bijori  in  the  upper  Denwa  valley ;  the  name  of  the 
horizon  is  taken  from  this  locality. 

•  Beptilia.* 
These  are  more  numerously  represented. 

Zaeertilia, 
Hyperodaped<m;\  sp.  Huxley. 

1868.    Huxley,  Qu.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  YoL  XXY,  figure,  pp.  188-151. 

1879.  Manual,  (Geology,  India,  p.  153,  and  figure. 

1880.  Lydekker,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  p.  14. 

1880.    Feistmantel,  Reo.  Geol.  Soc.  India,  Yol.  XII,  Pt.  3,  p.  189. 

Upper  Gondwdnas  :  (Eota)  Mal^ri  beds,  at  Mal^  Middle  Godariri 
basin,  0.  Pro?. ;  at  Tiki  in  the  South  Bewah  basin. 

Cfroeodilia.X 

Paraiuchw,§  (hiskpi  MSS.  Huxley). 

1870  and  1875.    Huxley,  Qu.  J.  G.  Soo.  London,  Yols.  XXYI,  p.  49,  XXH, 
p.  423. 

1870.    Lydekker,  Pal.  ind.  Ser.  lY,  8,  p.  85 

1880.    Feistmantol,  B.  G.  S.  India,  Yol.  XIII,  p.  189. 

Upper  Oondwdnas  :  Same  as  preceding. 

Faraeuchian  eroeodile  ;  Seute. 
1879.    Lydekker,  Pal.  ind.  Ser.  lY,  3,  p.  80,  PI  YI,  fig.  8. 

Upper  Oondwdnae :  Denwa  group^  Denwa  river  near  Jhirpa,  N.  E.  ^ 
Pachmari. 

Parasuchian  eroeodile,  Yertebra. 

1877.    Lydekker,  R.  G.  S.  I.,  Yol.  X,  p.  34. 
1870.    Lydekker,  PaL  ind.  Ser.  lY,  3,  p.  81. 

Upper  Oondiodnas :  Chari  group,  near  Cbari  in  Each. 

*  Bepto  (lat )  »  to  crawl. 

t  Hyperofl  (gr.)  ^  a  pestle,  club ;  dapedon  (gr.|  ^  a  pavement^  refenJng  to  Am 
arrangement  of  the  teeth. 

X  Crocodiles. 

\  Para  (gr.)  «  prefix,  expressing  a  comparison ;  suchos  »  a  local  name  of  1^ 
crocodile  in  Egypt. 
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Sauropter^ffia. 

Flesiosaurus*  indicus,  fLjd, 

1879.    Wynne,  Geology  of  Kach ;  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IX,  p.  129, 
(mentions  the  jaw.) 

1879.    Lydekker,  Pal  ind.  Ser.,  IV,  3,  p.  28.  PI.  VI,  flg.  1. 

Ujfper  Qondufdnat :  Umia  group^  near  Bururia,  Each. 

Anomodontia. 
DicynodonX  orientalis,§  Huxlej. 

1866.    Huxley,  Pal.  ind.  Ser.,  IV,  1,  pp.  8-11,  Pla.  I— V. 
1879.    Lydekker,  ib.  Ser.  IV,  3,  pp.  1-17,  PL  I,  II,  IH,  1-11. 

Lower  Oondwdnas  :  JPanchet  groupf  near  Deoli^  Damuda  river,  S.  W. 
Assensole,  Baniganj  coalfield. 

Deinosauria. 
Ankistrodon\\  indicus^  Huxley. 

1865.    Huxley,  L  e,j  pp.  11-12,  figure  on  p.  12. 
1879.    Lydekker,  I.  c,  p.  17. 

Lower  Oondwdnas  :  Same  as  preceding. 

Concluding  remarks. 

This  sketch  being  merely  written  to  convey  an  idea  as  to  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  fossils  hitherto  known  from  the  interesting  Gondw^na 
system  in  India,  without  the  intention  of  any  extensive  discussion  of  its 
age,  the  correlation  of  the  groups,  or  of  all  the  views  hitherto  proposed 
and  disputed,  1  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  fossils  of  the  system. 

1.  Four  of  the  genera  of  plants  in  the  lower  Gondwanas  are  also 
met  with  in  the  lower  coalmeasures  of  Australia  (viz.  New  South  Wales), 
these  are  : — Fhyllotheeay  Veriehrariay  Olossopteris  and  Hfoggerathiopsis^ 
they  are,  however,  more  developed  in  the  upper  coalmeasures  (New  Castle- 
beds),  at  the  top  of  the  palseozoic  epoch,  where  we  also  find  the  first 
appeaitoce  of  Qangamopteris.  By  means  of  these  four  genera  our  Damuda 
Series  were  formerly  correlated  with  the  Australian  beds.  But  while  entirely 
admitting  the  fact  of  this  common  occurrence,  we  can  now  state,  that 
fhglloiheea  on  the  other  hand  is  very  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of 

*  Fleaios  (gr.)  a  near ;  SauroB ;  (gr.)  »  a  lizard. 

t  Indian. 

t  Bib  (gr.)  «  twice ;  Kyon  (gr.)  »  dog;  oduB  (gr.)  «  a  tooth. 

{  Oriental. 

I  Anldstron  (gr.)  ■>  a  hook ;  odus  (gr.)  »  a  tooth. 
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Siberia,  the  Amur  countries  and  Italy;  Veriehraria^  Ohstopteris  and 
JfoggeraihiopsU  pass  into  the  upper  GondwAnas  in  India ;  and  Nogger- 
athiopsis  has  a  very  close  relation  in  the  Jura  of  the  Altai,  the  Tunguska 
river  and  the  Petschora  country  and  Oangamopteris  is  in  Australia  chiefly 
developed  in  the  Bacchus-marsh  beds  which  are  considered  to  be  mesozoic. 
2.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Qondw&na  system,  both  in  the  lower 
and  upper  portions,  there  are  many  forms,  which  have  no  Tepresentatives 
in  the  Australian  coalmeasures,  though  related  forms  occur  in  the  higher 
(meszoic)  beds  elsewhere. 

Thus  we  have  very  abundantly  in  the  Talchirs  the  genus  Qmga* 
mopteriif  which  under  similar  circumstances  occurs  in  the  Bacchus-nuursh 
beds  (mesozoic)  in  Victoria. 

In  the  Karharbari  beds  there  is  again  abundantly  represented  Chtnga- 
mopteria ;  and  besides  it  Neuropteridium  (single  pinnate  NewropterU  of 
the  Trias)  and  VoUzia  (permian,  but  especially  Triassic). 

In  the  Damuda  Series  there  is  Schizoneura  (Trias-Bhatic)  a  Ch/aihta 
(Jurassic)  a  IHcksonia  (related  to  some  Jurassic  forms)  Asplenium  whitbgeme 
(Jurassic)  and  another  form,  belonging  with  a  species  from  the  upper  heda 
in  Australia  probably  also  to  this  type  ;  there  is  a  Merianopteris  (Trias  in 
Europe) ;  there  are  forms  of  Macro fteniopteris  (related  with  mesozoic 
forms,  one  is  in  the  Wianamatta  beds  in  Australia)  and  there  are  other 
tcBfiiopteroid  plants  with  mesozoic  affinities  ; 

Of  CycadeacecB  we  have  Fterophyllum,  Anomozamites  and  OJoMOzamiUi 
which  are  predominantly  (for  the  &'8t  named)  or  exclusively  (for  the  two 
last  named)  mesozoic. 

Of  coniferous  plants  there  is  Rhipidoptis  (of  the  Jura  in  the  Petschora 
country  N.  Kussia)  one  of  the  Salisburea,  and  Oyclopitys,  of  the  Jura  ia 
Siberia,  and  VoUzia  (predominantly  Triassic). 

There  are  also  some  seeds  with  mesozoic  affinities. 
In  the  Panchet  division  there  is  Schizoneura^  Peeopt.  eoncinna  and 
Cyclopt.  pacTiyrhachis  which  are  Triassic  and  Khatic. 

8.  The  Upper  Gondwdna  plants  do  not  require  any  further  explana- 
tion. 

4.  But  there  is,  in  Kach,  the  interesting  case,  that  a  Flora  ormiddle 
Jurassic  type  is  intercalated  with  and  overlaid  by  animals  of  uppermost 
Jurassic  age. 

5.  The  animal  remains  of  any  importance  from  the  lower  Gondwdna^ 
hitherto  known,  are  fresh-water  and  land  vertebrates  ^Piscei,  Batraehia  and 
Septilia)  the  relations  of  which  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  in  his 
above-mentioned  paper  in  this  Journal. 

The  animals  of  the  Upper  Gondw4nas  are  somewhat  more  varied  con- 
sisting both  of  land  and  fresh  water  animals  and  of  marine  animals. 
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The  former  are  represented  by  interesting  fishes  and  Beptilia  which 
show  various  ranges,  when  compared  with  European  relations. 

The  marine  animals  are  on  the  whole  Jurassic,  representing  various 
groups,  up  to  uppermost  Jurassic. 

With  these  few  remarks  1  conclude  my  sketch  of  the  Gondw&na 
fossils  ;  my  object  will  have  been  gained  if  1  succeed  in  drawing  general 
attention  to  these  interesting  remains  but  more  especially  that  of  thosa 
who  are  in  charge  o£  collieries  or  quarries  and  so  induce  them  to  be 
careful  in  looking  out  for  specimens.  1  also  desire  to  show  to  the  scientifio 
world,  particularly  of  Europe,  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished, 
by  the  small  body  of  officers  employed  in  these  areas,  who  have  many  a 
time  to  carry  on  their  work  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 


XIII. — Additional  note  on  the  identification  of  the  ancient  diamond  mine$ 
visited  hy  Tavemier. — By  V.  Ball,  M.  A.,  F.  Q.  S. 

[Becdved  July  2nd ;  Bead  July  6th,  1881.] 

I  return  to  this  subject  as  since  my  last  paper  was  published  I 
have  obtained  some  additional  information  on  the  subject,  part  of  which  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  publication  of  that  paper,  and  the  remainder  is 
in  further  illustration  of  the  views  put  forward  in  it. 

Baolcoitda. — By  applying  what  seemed  to  be  a  legitimate  arithmetical 
test  to  the  figures  given  by  Tavemier  as  indices  of  the  position  of  this 
place,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  it  was  to  be  identified  with 
Kawduconda  on  the  Tungabhadra  river.  The  chief  objection  to  this  view 
was  that  we  had  no  independent  knowledge  whatever  of  there  ever  having 
been  diamond  mines  there,  but  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  known 
of  the  Geology,  it  seemed  possible  that  diamond  bearing  rocks  might  occur 
there.  As  an  alternative  the  only  other  place  I  could  suggest  was 
Bamulkota,  to  which  indeed  some  of  Tavernier's  stages  pointed,  but,  on 
the  system  of  calculation  adopted,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  fit  so  well. 
I  did  not  venture  to  write  on  this  subject  without  doing  my  best  to  obtain 
local  information,  but  as  it  did  not  come,  or  rather  as  that  which  was  received 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  speculation  than  actual  fact,  my  paper  was 
printed,  and  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  leading  to  the  final  settlement  of 
the  one  doubtful  point,  namely,  the  position  of  Baolconda.  As  will 
presently  be  shown  by  a  quotation  from  Bennell,  which  was  not  included 
in  my  last  paper,  this  question  was  discussed  and,  as  we  now  know, 
wrongly  decided  about  100  years  ago. 

I  must  here  first  record  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Maurice,  H.  Wilkinson, 
Secretary  to  the  Nizam  in  the  Public  Works  Department^  for  having  done 
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all  he  coald  to  obtain  local  information  for  me  in  Hyderabad.  Mr.  King  on 
reading  my  paper  has  seen  his  way  to  identifying  the  stages  between  Oolconda 
and  Itaolconda,  some  of  which,  as  being  common  to  the  routes  to  either 
Rawduconda  or  Ramulkota  I  have  already  noted.  Mr.  King's  local  knowledge 
is  of  course  invaluable  in  an  enquiry  of  this  kind,  and  I  may  say  that  I  agree 
with  his  conclusion  and  adopt  the  necessary  consequence  from  it  that  the 
league  of  Tavernier  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  French  leagae,  as 
it  was  taken  to  be  in  my  calculation,  but  was  only  about  two  miles,  and 
therefore  the  Gos  which  contained  4  leagues  was  equal  to  8  miles  and  was 
of  the  same  value  as  the  Oouf  of  Heyne.* 

The  stages  on  Tavemier's  route  and  Mr.  King's  identification  of  them 
are  as  follow : 

Golconda  «»  Golconda. 
to  Canapour  =:  Ghunpoora  Lat.  16*-34'  N.  Long.  7S*'0' B(f. 
to  Parquel  =  Boorgul,  Lat.  16*-5£K  N.  Long.  78*  17  "SO*  B. 
to  Cakenol  «=  Kakanoor,  Lat  16*  55'  N.  Long.  TS^^S*  E. 
to  Ganal-Candanor  »  Kundanool,  Lat.  IG""  29'  N.  Long.  78^  22''3(X' E. 
to  Setapour  =«  Satapoor,  Lat.  16*14i'-16'  N.  Long.  78°-24'3(r  E. 
to  The  river  ss  Kistna. 

to  Alpour  «  Alumpoor,  Lat.  15«-63'  N.  Long,  78"* irSO*  E. 
to  Canol  as  Karnul. 

to  Baolconda  =  Eamulkota,  Lat.  15o'd4'  Long.  78"^  3'-15'. 
The  total  distance  is  given  by  Tavernier  as  17  goss  which,  if  the  gos 
equalled  11*12  miles  would  be  189  miles,  but  by  taking  the  gos  at  8  miles, 
would  be  only  136  miles  and  as  Mr.  King  shows  that  Tavemier*s  route  was 
not  absolutely  direct,  the  16  miles,  «.  e.,  the  excess  over  the  direct  distance 
between  Golconda  and  Bamulkota,  namely  120  miles,  is  at  onoe  accounted 
for.  Tavernier  gives  the  distance  from  his  Canol  to  Baolconda  as  being 
2^  gos  this  at  eight  miles  to  the  gos  »=>  20  miles  or  about  the  distance  from 
Karnul  to  Eamulkota.  There  are  the  remains  of  extensive  mines  at 
Bamulkota  and  there  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  spot 
that  Tavernier  saw  the  diamond  bearing  stratum,  which  was  very  thin, 
being  hooked  out  by  means  of  iron  rods. 

Col.  Bennells't  remarks  on  the  subject  above  alluded  to  were 
as  follow :  "  Baolconda,  a  famous  diamond  mine,  is  placed  in  Ur* 
Montresor's  map,  about  15  G.  miles  to  the  west  of  Balicotte,  and  12 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistnah ;  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority. 
Tavernier,  who  visited  Baolconda,  gives  its  distance  from  Golconda  at  17 

*  It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  preyious  paper,  p.  82,  that  Heyne  spoke  of  s 
unit  of  measure  called  the  Oow  as  being  equal  to  8  miles, 
t    Memoir  on  a  Map  of  Hindustan,  p.  368. 
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goB,  of  four  French  leagues  each.  He  crossed  a  river,  that  formed  the 
commoii  boundary  of  Golconda  and  Yisiapour,  about  4  gos,  or  more,  before 
he  came  to  Raolconda :  and  this  river  can  be  no  other  than  the  Beemah ; 
which,  to  this  day,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Visiapour ;  and  passes 
80  or  82  G.  miles  to  the  west  of  Golconda,  crossing  the  road  from  it  to 
Kalicotte.  If  we  reckon  the  82  miles,  13  gos :  that  is,  forming  a  scale 
from  the  distance  between  Golconda  and  the  river  Beemah,  each  gos  will  be 
6*3  G.  miles  in  horizontal  distance  (or  nearer  three  than  four  French 
leagues)  ;  and  Raolconda  will  be  placed  about  25  G.  miles  on  the  west  of 
the  Beemah  ;  or  11,  east  of  Kalicotte*. 

'^  If  we  take  the  gos  at  four  French  leagues,  without  regarding  the 
proportion  arising  from  the  above  calculation,  it  will  bring  Raolconda  very 
near  the  situation  assigned  it  by  Montresor.  But  I  have  nevertheless 
adopted  the  former,  thinking  it,  on  the  whole,  the  most  consistent.  Csesar 
Frederick  says,  that  the  mines  (Raolconda)  are  six  days'  journey  from 
Bisnagur:  but  this  will  apply  equally  to  either  of  the  above  positions." 

To  which  may  be  added  that  it  will  also  suit  the  position  of  Ramul- 
kota  which  is  under  110  miles,  but  in  a  different  direction  altogether,  namely, 
slightly  north  of  east  instead  of  nearly  due  north.  CsBsar  Frederick's 
original  statement  as  translated  by  Thomas  Hickockef  is  as  follows  :  "  Five 
days'  journey  (not  six)  from  Bezeneger  (t.  e.  Bijayanagar)  is  the  place 
where  they  get  diamants.  I  was  not  there  but  it  was  told  me  that  it  was 
a  great  place,  compassed  with  a  wall,  and  that  they  sell  the  earth  within 
the  wall  for  so  much  a  squadron,  and  the  limits  are  set  how  deepe  or  how 
low  they  shall  digge.  Those  diamants  tLit  are  of  a  certain  size  and 
bigger  than  that  size  are  all  for  the  king,  it  is  many  years  agone  since  they 
got  any  there.'* 

Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  diamonds  from  this  region  were  called 
cMappe  to  distinguish  them  from  those  from  Delly  and  laua  (  =  Java  ?). 

Gaiq  Cotjloub  of  Tavernier.  With  reference  to  this  mine,  which  is 
famous  for  having  produced  the  great  Mogul  Diamond,  Mr.  King  thinks 
that  I  have  fully  established  its  identity  with  the  modern  Kollur  on  the 
Eistna.  Indeed  had  a  doubt  remained  it  would  have  been  fully  dispelled 
by  a  further  route  to  Masulipatam  from  Golconda  given  separately  by 
Tavernier,  and  which  passes  through  Eollur  or  the  so-called  Gani. 

So  far  as  he  has  been  able,  Mr.  King  has  offered  the  following  identifi^ 
cations  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  Tavernier's  previously  quoted  itinerary. 

Montecour  =  ?  Moonoogodoo,  Lat.  17®  6"  N.  Long.  79^  7'  25". 

Nagelpar  =?  Nagoolpad,  Lat.  17«  N.  Long.  79"*  42'. 

Savaron  =  Surrawaram,  Lat.  16°  52'  30"  Long.  79*'-51'  30". 

Mellaserou  «=  Mailacheroo. 

•  F  =  Telicoite  in  the  Ealadgi  district, 
t  Hakluyt*8  Voyages,  p.  221. 
29 
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I  would  direct  the  attention  of  any  one  knowing  the  ndgbboariiood 

to  the  identification  of  Almaspinde,  Kaper  and  Eligada  though  indeed  it  is 
now  of  no  very  great  importance  to  fix  them. 

Tavern ier's  route  to  Masulipatam  ahoTe  alluded  to  is  as  follows,*  the 
distances  in  this  case  heing  given  in  castes  not  in  yo«. 

Golconda  to  Tenara, 4  Costes 

Tenara  to  Jatenagar,   12      „ 

Jatenagar  to  Patengi, 12      „ 

Paten gi  to  Pen guel,.... 14      „ 

Peiiguel  to  Nngelpar  (Nagoolpad), 12      „    17  nul» 

Nngelpar,  to  Lakaharon  (Lukkarum), 11      „    15    » 

Lakabaron  to  Coulour  (Kollur), 11      „    16J  » 

There  runs  a  great  river  by  the  town  of  Coulour,  which 

falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bengala  near  Masulipatam. 

Coulour  to  Kah  Kaly, 12 

Kah  Kaly  to  Beyouar  (Bczwada), 6 

Near  Beyouar  you  must  repass  the  river  of  Coulour 

(♦.  e.f  Eistna)  Beyouar  to  Vouchir,    4      „ 

Vouchir  to  Nilimor, 4      „ 

Half  way  between  Vouchir  and  Nilimor  you  cross  a 

great  river  on  a  timber  floating  bridge. 

Nilimor  to  Milmoly 6      tj 

Milmol  to  Masulipatam, 4      „ 


It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  fit  Tavemier's  distances  too  closelj 
with  modem  measurements,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  equivalent 
measurements  in  miles,  taken  from  the  map,  that  the  caste  here  wtf 
under  1}  miles.  Tavemier  speaks  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  whicb  no 
doubt  necessitated  many  turnings.  He  praises  the  palkis,  wherein  "joa 
are  carried  with  more  speed  than  in  any  part  of  India." 

The  value  of  the  rati  in  Tavemier's  time  is  a  sore  puzzle.  He  gi^^s » 
as  equal  to  3  J  grains ;  these  in  my  calculation  of  the  weight  of  tbe^* 
Mogul  diamond,  as  it  was  when  he  saw  it,  I  treated  of  as  French  g»i^ 
the  equivalent  of  which  would  be  2*7  English  grains,  and  I  stated  tia^^ 
instead  of  this  we  could  put  into  the  equation  1*84  or  more  propenJ 
1-84,8  wo  should  get  out  the  exact  weight  of  the  Koh-i-Nur.  Now  accord' 
ing  to  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  F.  R.  S.f  the  old  rati  in  the  normal  Hiadu  sy^te® 

•  Travels,  Part  IT,  Book  I.  Chapter  XI,  p.  69. 
t  Percy's  metallurgy,  silver  and  gold,  p.  375. 
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=  1*75  grains  and  in  Akbar's"  time  =  1'935  grains,  the  mean  of  these  or 
1-8437  was  so  near  the  required  figure  that  the  matter  appeared  settled ; 
but  in  Capt.  Hamilton's  *  East  Indies'  dated  1727  there  is  a  very  full  table 
of  weights  in  which  the  rati  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  8^  grains  English,  so 
that  one  may  fairly  despair  of  solving  this  question. 

In  reference  to  the  myth  regarding  the  method  of  obtaining  diamonds 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  Nicolo  Conti  and  many  others,  not  omitting  Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  I  have,  since  my  paper  was  printed,  met  with  numerous  accounts 
of  sacrificial  rights  connected  with  the  opening  of  mines.  The  late 
Mr.  M.  Fryar  when  visiting  a  tin-washing  at  Maleewoon  in  Tenasserim 
was  requested  to  take  off  his  boots  as  he  was  told  that  on  a  former  occasion 
a  European  visitor  having  walked  up  to  the  stream  without  having  done  so, 
the  guardian  spirit  took  offence,  and  the  supply  of  tin  ceased  till  the  washers 
had  gone  to  the  expense  of  sacrificing  two  buffaloes. 

Of  especial  interest  as  accounting  for  the  wooden  structure  which 
Nicolo  Conti  supposed  was  for  the  purpose  of  flinging  the  pieces  of  meat 
from  one  mountain  to  another  is  a  description  by  Dr.  John  Anderson  of  a 
sacrifice  witnessed  by  himself  during  his  expedition  to  Yunan.  Two 
buffaloes  were  offered  up  by  the  Khakjens  to  the  N4ts  or  evil  spirits. 
The  animals  having  been  slaughtered  over  two  bamboo  altars  were  cut  up 
and  the  meat  distributed,  certain  portions  with  cooked  rice  being  placed  on 
a  lofty  bamboo  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  the  N4ts.  The  N^ts  under  such 
circumstances  would  infallibly  be  represented  by  birds,  and  among  the  birds, 
in  most  of  the  hilly  regions  of  India  there  would  probably  be  included 
some  of  the  common  white  scavenger  vultures  (Neophron),  Curiously  enough 
one  of  the  early  accounts  mentions  white  eagles,  among  the  birds  which 
carried  away  the  meat  with  diamonds  sticking  to  it.  A  naturalist,  however, 
would  object  to  the  idea  of  this  bird  carrying  anything  in  talons  or  bill,  it 
would  devour  the  offering  on  the  spot.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  a  traveller  who  supposed  the  preliminary 
sacrifice  to  be  part  of  the  actual  process  of  finding  diamonds. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  forthcoming  volume  on  the 
Economic  Geology  of  India  contains  a  full  resume  of  information  on  these 
subjects  and  that  there  is  also  one  though  less  complete  in  a  small  volume 
recently  published  on  the  Diamonds,  Gold  and  Coal  of  India. 
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XIV. — List  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  inhabiting  the  Kicohar  lilands.-^Bu 
J.  Wood-Masok,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Oaleutta^ 
and  Lionel  de  Nice'tills. 

[BecelTod  January  1st ; — Bead  March  2nd,  1881.] 

(WitH  a  Woodcut.) 

In  Mr.  F.  Moore's  paper  on  '  The  Lepidopterous  Fauna  of  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  Islands**  only  33  species  of  Khopalocera  are  recorded  from 
all  the  numerous  islands  of  the  latter  group.  The  Museum  has,  during  the 
past  and  present  years,  received  from  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Roepstorff  several  soull 
collections  of  Nicobar  butterflies  numbering  some  42  distinct  species,  of 
tvhich  25  have  not  been  previously  recorded ;  and,  since  this  paper  was 
read,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
T.  Cadel),  V.  C,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
for  a  collection  consisting  of  very  numerous  individuals  of  about  23  species, 
eight  of  which  we  had  not  before  obtained  and  five  of  which  prove  to  be  nev 
to  the  Islands ;  so  that  in  all  there  have  passed  through  our  hands,  47  species 
of  which  30  are  now  for  the  first  time  recorded ;  this  number,  of  which  I 
are  new  to  science  and  3  are  described  as  varieties  of  known  forms,  added 
to  the  34  previously  recorded  brings  up  the  total  of  species  known  from 
these  islands  to  64. 

In  the  absence  of  Danais  cliryiippuB  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  what  Nicobar  females  of  Hypolimnas  misippus  may  be  like :  are  they 
dark-coloured  like  the  males  or  do  they  mimic  some  other  red  Danais  f 

LEPIDOPTERA  KHOPALOCERA. 

Family  NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily  Dajsaism. 

1.  Danais  limkiace. 

Fap.  Hmniaee,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.,  1776,  vol.  i,  pi.  59,  figs.  D,  E. 

Nankowri  Island  (Moore),  One  male  and  two  females  from  Eamoit* 
(Oohnel  Cadell). 

2.  Danais  agleoides. 

2).  Offleoidei,  Felder,   Wien.  Entom.   Monatschr.,  1860,  voL  iv,  p.  898,  S  I  ^*** 
zool.-hot.  Qcsellsch.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii,  p.  486  ;  non  Boiad. 
D.  grammica^  Moore,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  681. 

Four  males  and  six  females  from  Nankowri,  one  male  from  Gw*^ 
Nicobar  (Sambelong),  and  two  males  and  one  female  from  Kat  Nicobar, 
all  absolutely  identical  in  structure,  markings,  and  colour  with  one  another 

•  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  680. 
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and  with  specimens  from  Rangoon  {J.  W.-M.);  and  Felder  statei  that  his 
specimens  from  the  Great  Nicobar  agree  with  the  typical  ones  from  Malacca 
in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  specimens  obtained  b;  Mr.  Meldola  on  Kamorta  Island  doubtless 
belong  to  this  species  and  not  to  D.  grammiea  (Boisduval),  nhich  is 
apparently  restricted  to  South  India  and  Ceylon  (D.  eot/laniea)  :  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  two  such  closely  allied  varietiea  should 
inhabit  the  same  limited  area  (Eamorta,  Nankowri,  Great  Nicobar,  and 
Kar  Nicobar  Islands).  Nankowri,  Eamorta,  and  Triukut  Islands  (Colonel 
Cadell). 

8.    Dakais  8IHILI8,  Tar.  nicobaeica,  hot. 


Uppertiit.  9.  Undertidt. 

i  .  i.  Nearest  to  D.  exprompla,  Butler,  from  Ceylon,  from  the  figora* 
of  which  species  (probably  that  of  a  female,  though  the  sex  is  not  stated) 
it  differs,  in  the  anterior  wing,  in  having  the  streak  in  the  base  of  the 
intemo-median  area  broader,  occupying  all  but  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
q>ace,  shorter,  and  marked  along  the  middle  by  a  linear  streak  (instead  of 
being  divided  into  two  long  and  narrow  streaks  connected  at  the  base  only)  ; 
and,  in  the  potterior  wing,  in  having  the  cell  entirely  subdiaphanous 
greenish  or  bluish  white  except  for  two  excesaively  fine  and  faint  longi- 
tudinal and  apically-divei^ent  dusky  lines  much  as  in  S,  juventa  (instead 
of  being  divided  by  two  very  broad  and  black  ones  into  two  streaks,  the 
posterior  of  which  is  strongly  recurred  at  its  free  end),  the  discal  series 
of  bluish  streaks  immediately  beyond  the  cell  much  narrower  and  shorter, 
and  the  ground-colour  around  them  consequently  of  greater  extent  and 
giving  to  this  portion  of  the  wing  a  much  darker  appearance,  again  much 
as  in  D.  juventa. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  the  bluish  markings  of  both  wings 
being  of  a  much  deeper  shade  and,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  stated,  lai^er ; 
*  Uoore,  '  Lep.  Ceylon,'  pi.  2,  fig.  3,  ¥ . 
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in  the  anterior  wing  being  narrower  and  externally  slightly  emargiittte 
(instead  of  welUrounded),  with  its  outer  submarginal  series  of  spots  re- 
duced to  small  specks,  and  the  three  posterior  ones  of  its  inner  serie 
externally  distinctly  tridentate ;  and  in  the  posterior  wing  being  also 
apparently  somewhat  narrower  and  less  rounded  externally,  with  both  series 
of  submarginal  spots  much  smaller, — with  its  two  posterior  veins  margined 
on  both  sides  with  fuscous  of  a  far  lighter  and  duller  tint  than  the  tod 
of  the  ground, — ^and  with  the  submedian  one  of  them  more  prominent  with 
the  wing-membrane  on  each  side  of  it  raised  into  a  slight  fold  and  the  two 
light  streaks  that  bound  it  dirty  whitey-brown  :  the  male  of  this  species  is, 
in  fact,  provided  with  a  distinct,  though  little -specialized^  sexual  mark  or 
scent-gland. 

Length  of  anterior  wing,  i  15,  f  155 ;  whence  expanse  «=  i  31, 
9  d'2  inches. 

One  male  and  three  females,  the  latter  agreeing  exactly  with  one 
another,  from  Great  Nicobar. 

2>.  vulgaris,  Butler,  from  Upper  Tenasserim,  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  B. 
exprompta  from  Ceylon,  2>.  Juventa  from  Java,  and  D,  nicohariea  from  the 
Nicobars  appear  to  us  to  be  only  constant  geographical  varieties  of  D.  iimUii 
from  Formosa  and  China.  Mr.  Butler  in  describing  the  first-named  species 
(Ent.  Month.  Mag.,  1874,  vol.  xi,  p.  164)  gives  *  Nepal,  Bengal'  as  localities 
for  it  in  addition  to  Singapur  and  Borneo.  This  is  probably  a  mistake ;  we 
have  seen  no  specimen  of  it  from  any  region  further  to  the  west  than 
Upper  Tenasserim. 

4.      DaITAIS  PLEXIFPXia. 

One  male  and  two  females  from  Nankowri  Island ;  five  males  froa 
Ear  Nicobar ;  also  Kamorta  (Moore),  Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes 
from  Kamorta  and  Nankowri  {Colonel  OadelJ), 

5.    Danais  heqesipptts,  var.  iitesippus. 

D.  Miipputy  Felder,  Verh.  zooL-hot.   Gesellsch.  Wien,  1862,  vol  xii,  p.  486,  $ ; 
Eeise  Novara,  Lep.,  p.  347,  S  ? . 

Four  males  and  five  females  from  Nankowri  Island ;  and  Great  Nicohsr 
(Felder). 

6.      EUPLCBA  (MaCEOPLOSA)   PHffiBTJS. 

EuplcM  phcebiM,  Butler,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1866,  p.  270,  ^  9 . 
MacroplmaphoebuSf  Butler,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.,  Zoology,  1878,  vol.  xiv,  p.  291 

One  very   fine  male  from  Kar  Nicobar  Island  agreeing  (except  in  its 

rather  larger  size,  its  expanse  being  5'3  inches)  exactly  with  continenUl 

specimens  from  Cherra  Punji. 
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7.      ErPLCBA   (SaLPIKX)   KOTARiB. 

Enplaa  novarsy  Felder,  Yerh.  zool.-bot.  Gresellsch.  Wien,   1862,  toI.  xii,  p.  482,  • 
S  ;  id.,  Eeise  Novara,  Lep.,  p.  817,  pi.  39,  fig*  7,  ^. 

Kar  Nicobar  (Felder). 

8.      EVPLOSA  ESPEBI. 

£upbBa  $»p0riy  Felder,  Yerh.  zooL-bot.  GeseUsch.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii,  p.  482, 
$ ,  firom  Ear  Nicobar. 

Euplaa  frauenfeldii,  Id.,  ibid.,  p.  479,  <J,  from  Ceylon;  Heise  Novara,  Lep., 
p.  342,  <J  5 ,  pi.  41,  fig.  4,  <J ,  from  Ceylon ! 

Euplaa  felderiy  Butler,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1866,  p.  275,  5 ,  from  Sumatra. 

SupUBa  lorquinii,  Felder,  Beise  Novara,  Lep.,  p.  840,  S  9,  from  Southern 
China. 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  Pulo  Kondul ;  three  males  and  a  female 
from  Kamorta  ;  and  six  males  and  three  females  from  Trinkut  Islands. 

Of  the  males  from  Fulo  Kondul,  one  differs  from  the  specimen  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Felder  in  the  '  Novara  Eeise'  solely  in  presenting 
no  trace  of  a  cellular  spot  in  either  wing,  in  having  a  minute  whitish 
dot  intercalated  between  the  first  and  second  and  another  larger  added 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  submarginal  series  of  spots  on  the  upperside, 
and  a  short  linear  cellular  mark  in  the  right  wing  only  (instead  of  a 
geminated  one  in  both  wings)  with  a  still  shorter  streak  (obsolete  in  the 
left)  beyond  it  on  the  underside,  of  the  anterior  pair  of  wings ;  and  in 
there  being  only  a  very  indistinct  cellular  point  present  in  the  right  wing, 
and  in  the  minute  geminated  spot  (=»  the  foremost  of  the  submarginal 
eeries)  between  the  third  median  veinlet  and  the  discoidal  vein  being 
absent  from  both  wings,  of  the  posterior  pair  on  the  underside.  The  other 
male  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having,  on  the  upperside  of  both  anterior 
wings,  distinct  shadows  of  the  rounded  white  cellular  spots  of  the  under- 
side, the  second  dot  in  the  submarginal  series  absent,  the  two  discal  spots 
larger,  and,  on  the  underside,  a  discal  oval  violet- white  spot  just  behind  the 
subcostal  followed  from  before  backwards  by  two  linear  marks  beyond 
the  end  of  the  cell,  all  three  faintly  marked  on  the  upperside  and  larger  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  wing ;  on  the  underside  of  the  posterior  wings  it 
presents  a  distinct  rounded  cellular  spot  smaller  than  those  of  the  anterior 
wings  and  a  submarginal  series  of  minute  dots  commencing  in  one  wing 
with  the  geminated  one,  in  the  other  between  the  two  discoidal  veinlets  and 
both  ending  between  the  submedian  and  first  median  veinlet ;  and  on  the 
upperside,  no  trace  of  cellular  spots,  but  the  submarginal  series  much  as 
below.  The  two  females  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the 
markings,  and  from  Felder*s  description  in  having,  on  the  upperside,  three 
discal  white  spots  (one  cellular)  with  a  streak  in  front  of  the  two  extra- 
cellular ones,  eight  submarginal  ones  with,  in  one  specimen,  two  linear 
dashes  between  the  first  of  the  series  and  the  subscostal  spot,  and,  on 
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the  underside,  a  small  spot  and,  in  the  next  cell  but  one,  a  linear  sixeak 
behind  the  second  subcostal  spot. 

The  three  males  from  Kamorta  differ  from  the  second  of  those  de- 
scribed above  in  having  the  second  submarginal  dot  in  the  anterior  wings 
more  often  present  than  not,  a  double  series  of  marginal  spots  in  the  posterior 
wing,  and  all  the  spots  larger  and  more  prominent ;  the  female  has  no  second 
subcostal  spot  and  the  cellular  spot  in  the  anterior  wings  is  rounded. 

Of  the  six  males  and  three  females  from  Trinkut,  the  former  also  agree 
with  the  second  of  the  two  from  Pulo  Kondul  in  the  anterior  wings,  differing 
in  the  great  development  and  prominence  of  the  two  marginal  series  of 
spots  in  the  posterior  ones ;  the  females  differ  from  those  of  Kondul  Island 
in  no  respect  of  any  moment. 

All  the  specimens  differ  from  the  continental  variety  JE.  lonqumiiiji 
the  wings  being  merely  glossed  with  dark  purple-violet,  and  not  "  vitide 
violaceO'Cyaneo  suffma** 

9.      EUPL(EA  CAMOBTA. 
E,  eamorta,  Moore,  Froo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  582,  ^. 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  Nankowri  Island ;  two  males  and 
one  female  from  Katschall  Island ;  three  males  and  one  female  from  Ear 
Nicobar ;  one  female  from  Kamorta  Island ;  and  two  females  from  the 
Great  Nicobar. 

The  males  from  all  the  islands  shew  no  variation  whatever,  all  hare 
the  basal  dark  portion  of  both  wings  glossed  with  very  dark  blue-violet 
The  females,  however,  present  considerable  variation.  Those  fromNan- 
kDwri  differ  from  their  males  only  in  the  subcostal  spot  on  the  anterior 
wing  below  showing  through  on  the  upperside.  The  one  from  Ejitschall  is 
exactly  like  its  male,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  sexual  characterB. 
The  Kar  Nicobar  specimen  shows  the  subcostal  spot  and  another  just  outside 
the  cell  between  the  second  and  third  median  veinlets  on  the  upperside, 
and  a  spot  between  the  two  branches  of  the  subcostal  on  the  posterior 
wing ;  there  are  also  two  small  indistinct  specks  near  the  apex  of  the  anterior 
wing,  the  posterior  of  which  only  is  visible  below.  That  from  Kamorta 
is  altogether  much  paler,  the  borders  to  both  wings  being  pale  fawn-coloor; 
it  has  the  subcostal  and  celUspots  on  the  upperside  of  the  anterior  wing.  The 
Great  Nicobar  females  are  the  most  aberrant  of  all :  the  anterior  wing  has 
on  the  upperside  an  increasing  series  of  three  subapical  spots,  a  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  cell  and  another  just  outside  it  between  the  second  and 
third  median  veinlets,  and  the  subcostal  spot;  and  the  posterior,  a 
prominent  spot  between  the  two  branches  of  the  subcostal ;  all  these  spots 
(which  are  coincident  with  spots  on  the  underside)  are  violet-white; 
on  the  underside  of  the  anterior  wing  the  spot  in  the  cell,  the  subcostal 
one  above  it,  the  three  subapical  ones,  an  increasing  series  of  spots  oatslde 
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the  cell,  one  in  each  median  interspace,  and  a  large  patch  helow  the  median 
vein  are  all  very  prominent  and  (except  the  three  subapical  ones,  which  are 
whitish  above)  violet-white ;  in  all  the  other  specimens  seen  (except  the 
Kar  Nicobar  one,  which  has  five)  and  described,  there  are  only  four  spots ; 
in  these  there  are  eight. 

10.     EuPLfEA  (Cbastia)  simulatbix,  n.  sp. 

^ .  Wings  above  spotless  black -fuscous  suffused  with  the  deepest 
violet-blue,  externally  tolerably  broadly  bordered  with  paler  unglossed 
fuscous. 

Posterior  wing  with  an  oval  patch  of  iridescent  lighter  modified  scales 
occupying  about  the  second  and  third  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  organ, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  discoidal  cell  to  the  middle  of  the 
interspace  between  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  at  its  widest  part,  and 
"bounded  in  front  by  an  indistinct  streak  of  cretaceous  white ;  and  with 
the  wing-membrane  in  front  of  this  oval  patch  and  of  the  apical  portion 
of  the  first  subcostal  branch  cinereous. 

Wings  below  lighter  and  less  sombrely  coloured,  their  dark  basal 
portions  being  distinctly  glossed  with  purple-violet,  more  broadly  bordered 
with  paler  fuscous,  and  marked  with  prominent  spots  and  streaks. 

Anterior  wing  with  eight  spots,  viz,^  a  subapical  series  of  three  dots, 
the  posterior  of  which  is  equal  to  the  other  two  taken  together,  a  somewhat 
elongated  large  spot  between  the  first  and  second  median  veinlets,  nearly 
pure  white ;  a  reversed  comma-shaped  spot  near  the  end  of  the  cell,  a  rounded 
one  and  a  short  linear  streak  beyond  it,  the  former  between  the  second 
and  third  median  veinlets  and  the  latter  between  the  second  median  veinlet 
and  the  discoidal  vein,  and  a  subcostal  spot  on  a  level  with  the  end  of 
the  cell,  bluish  or  violet  white  ;  with  a  streak  pointed  at  both  ends  in  the 
middle  ot  the  interno-median  area,  and,  posterior  to  this,  a  similarly 
shaped  and  placed  patch  divided  by  the  submedian  vein,  cretaceous-white ; 
and  with  the  sutural  cell  behind  the  whitey-brown  patch  cinereous  and 
satiny. 

Posterior  wing  with  a  submarginal  series  of  minute  violet-white  dots, 
a  cellular  spot  and  a  curvilinear  series  of  six  just  outside  it,  bluish  white, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  basal  dots. 

Length  of  anterior  wing,  1*8 ;  whence  expanse  =  8*7  inches. 

A  single  specimen  from  Qreat  Nicobar.  On  the  upperside,  it  very 
closely  resembles  E.  eamorta,  of  which  it  is  in  all  probability  a  mimic, 
differing  from  that  species,  however,  in  its  rather  darker  and  more  sombre 
hue  and  in  being  devoid  of  a  silky  sexual  streak,  and  on  the  underside  in 
the  presence  of  a  submarginal  series  of  dots  in  the  posterior  wing. 
80 
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Subfamilv  Sattbin-B. 

11.      MyCALESIS    (OBSOTBUSirA)    MEBUS. 

Papilio  medut,  Fabriciiu,  Syst.  Ent,  1775,  p.  488. 

„       hesioHSt  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.,  1775,  toI.  i,  pL  11,  figs.  C,  B. 
Ortotriana  medus,  Moore,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Loud.,  1880,  p.  160. 

One  male  from  Eatschall  Island ;  a  male  and  a  female  from  Oieai 
Nicobar ;  a  female  from  Nankowri  Island ;  and  Kamorta  Island  (MMre). 
Numeroos  specimens  from  Nankowri  and  Kamorta  Islands  {Col.  CadeUy 

12.    Mycalebis  (Calybisme)  dbttsia. 

Tap,  druaioy  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.,  1775,  vol.  i,  pi.  84,  figs.  O,  D,  ? . 
MyealetU  druHa,  Butler,  Cat.  SatyHdofy  B.  M.,  1868,  p.  133 ;  id.,  Cat  Fabridin 
Lep.  B.  M.,  1869,  p.  33. 

Oulyntme  dnuia,  Moore,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1880,  p.  161. 

Five  males  and  three  females  from  Nancowrj  Island ;  one  male  each 
from  Katschall  and  Kar  Nicobar  Islands ;  one  female  from  Great  Nicobsr; 
and  Kamorta  Island  (Moore).  Numerous  specimens  i  ^  Kamorta  tsi 
Nankowri  (Col.  Cadell), 

13.     Elymnias  Miicus,  n.  sp. 

t .  Wings  abo?e  black  fuscous  of  a  fuliginous  tint  somewhat  piler 
on  the  costal  margin  of  the  anterior  wing,  still  paler  at  the  apex  of  tbe 
same  wing,  and  on  the  outer  margins  of  all  the  wings,  the  extreme  edges 
and  the  points  of  the  lobes  of  which  margins  are  again  darker ;  with  w 
incisural  cilia  whitish. 

Wings  beneath  brownish,  coarsely  and  confluently  striated  withjicb 
dark  chestnut  for  their  basal  two-thirds,  whence  both  wings  become  sad- 
denlj  lighter  owing  to  the  striation  being  more  rare  as  well  as  lighter 
coloured. 

Anterior  wing  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  closely  striated  portion 
sharply  defined,  and  angulated  outwards  between  the  first  and  second  o^ 
coidal  veinlets  j  and  with  the  ground  colour  immediately  beyond  the  antenor 
and  shorter  of  the  two  lines  forming  the  angulated  outline  of  the  btf^ 
portion  whitish. 

Posterior  wing  with  the  ground  beyond  the  chestnut  base  pale  9^ 
passing  to  whitish  around  the  outer-marginal  ocelli^  obscurely  and  nx»J 
striated  before,  but  more  richly  and  closely  at  the  outer  margin  befow 
the  ocelli  with  vandyke-brown  ;  and  with  seven  suboval  black  ocelli  ooctipj- 
ing  the  same  positions  as  those  of  JE,  dusara,  of  which  the  second  tf  *W 
largest  of  aU  but  only  slightly  larger  than  the  fifth,  the  first  ifl  s^^^ 
to  the  sixth,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  (which  touches  the  b^ 
in  the  same  cell)  are  subequal  and  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  the  fin^  ^ 
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second  have  a  white  pupil  (which  in  the  latter  is  eccentric)  irrorated  at 
the  edged  with  light  metallic  greenish-blue  scales,  and  the  rest  have  the 
pupil  almond-shaped  with  some  mauve-coloured  irrorations  on  and  around 
its  inner  end. 

9.  Wings  above  much  lighter,  with  a  submarginal  whitey-brown 
common  band  which  passes  straight  across  both  wings  from  near  the  anal 
angle  of  the  posterior  one  to  the  second  branch  of  the  discoided  vein  of 
the  anterior,  at  which  point  it  turns  sharplj  off  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
costal  margin ;  with  the  light  intervals  between  the  striations  of  the  under- 
side visible  as  light  bars  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  the  apical  dark  portion 
lighter  than  the  basal,  of  the  anterior  wing ;  and  with  two  infuscations 
(less  perceptible  in  the  darker  male)  on  the  posterior  wing  corresponding 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  ocelli  of  the  underside. 

Wings  below  lighter,  with  the  anastomozing  chestnut  stri»  less  confluent 
permitting  more  of  the  ground-colour  to  be  seen ;  and  with  the  anterior 
ocellus  lai^er  and  much  diffused  circumferentiallj,  the  second  with  the 
pupil  rudimentary,  and  the  third  larger  than  the  fourth. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  ^  1*3,  S  1'4 ;  whence  expanse  =  9  2*7, 
$  2*9  inches. 

One  male  from  Kar  Nicobar  and  one  female  from  Pulo  Kondul. 

Closely  allied  to  E,  dusara  (panther a^  Fabr.),  Horsfield,  Cat.  Lep. 
E.  I.  Co.,  1829,  pi.  V,  figs.  7,  7a,  ?  (no  description),  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  differ  in  having  the  light  band  of  the  anterior  wing  distinctly 
angulated  and  the  costal  margin  of  the  same  barred  with  lighter,  in  its  more 
highly  developed  and  unequal  ocelli,  in  the  more  abrupt  definition  of  the 
basal  chestnut  from  the  rest  of  the  underside,  and  apparently  also  in  its 
more  strongly  lobed  wing-margins  and  finer  tails. 

It  in  all  probability  mimics  Euploea  oamorta,  a  species  which  abounds 
on  all  the  islands  of  the  Nicobar  group. 

Subfamily  Nymfhalinjb. 
14.     Cethosia  kikobabica. 

O.  nikobarxea^  Felder,  Yerh.  zool.-bot.  Gtesellach.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii,  p.  484,  S  ; 
id.,  Beise  Kovara,  Lep.,  pL  48,  figs.  7,  8,^  ;  Moore,  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  LoncL,  1877, 
p.  583, 9 . 

Five  males  and  five  females  from  Nankowri  Island  ;  one  female  from 
Great  Nicobar ;  and  two  females  from  Pulo  Kondul  Island. 

This  species  is  equally  common  at  Port  Blair,  specimens  from  which 
place  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  before  us  from  the  Nicobars. 

15.      ClBBHOGHBOA  NICOBABICA,   n.   sp. 

i .  Wings  above  bright  fulvous  powdered  with  fuscous  scales  at 
the  bases,  and  along  each  side  of  the  discocellular  veinlets. 
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Anterior  wings  with  the  costal  margin  narrowly,  the  apex  broadly, 
and  the  external  margin  decreasingly  fuscous,  and  with  a  smaLT  obscuTe 
patch  of  fuscous  scales  near  the  inner  angle. 

Posterior  wings  with  a  thin  discal  striga  somewhat  discontinnoas 
and  nearly  straight  anteriorly  but  zigzaged  posteriorly,  seven  rather  large 
rounded  spots,  and  a  short  streak  between  the  median  and  discoidsl  veins 
in  the  same  line  as  the  spots,  black,  and  beyond  the  spots  three  regukilj 
engrailed  fuscous  strigte,  one.  of  which  is  marginal  and  the  innermost  ot 
which  is  the  darkest  and  is  connected  with  the  discal  thin  striga  by  the 
dark  brown  margins  of  the  veins,  with  the  usual  white  blotch  between  the 
anterior  black  spot  and  the  discal  striga,  with  the  dusky  fulvous  internal 
between  the  two  outermost  marginal  fuscous  strig»  continued  for  a  short 
distance  on  to  the  fuscous  margin  of  the  anterior  wing  at  the  inner  angle. 

Wings  beneath  much  paler,  all  faintly  suffused  with  lilac,  with  i 
common  opalescent  discal  band  inwardly  bounded  with  dusky,  scaroelj 
perceptible  in  the  anterior  ones  but  prominent  in  the  posterior,  in  which 
it  is  nearly  straight  externally  but  dentate  internally. 

Posterior  wings  with  five  of  the  black  spots  of  the  upperside  (two 
interspaces  being  devoid  of  a  spot)  smaller  than  above,  seated,  the  foremoct 
one  wholly,  the  second  and  last  (which  is  twinned)  partially,  upon  a  dusky 
ground,  the  remaining  ones  upon  fulvous  of  a  brighter  shade  than  the  rest 
of  the  wing ;  beyond  the  spots  with  two  opalescent  lunular  bands,  the  first 
the  broader  and  internally  margined  with  diffused  dusky  and  the  second 
the  narrower  and  sharply  defined,  both  of  whicli  bands  are  continiud 
faintly  and  diffusedly  on  to  the  anterior  wings  ;  and  with  the  usual  bftnl 
and  discocellular  pale  fuscous  marks. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1*2 ;  whence  expanse  =  2*5  inches. 

A  single  specimen  from  Great  Nicobar. 

Apparently  most  nearly  allied  to  C  malaya^  Felder,  front  ^^^  ^^^ 
Peninsula. 

16.      MeSSABAS   EBYMA17THIS,  var.   NIKOBABtCA. 

M,  erymanihitf  var.  nikobarieay  Felder,  Yerh.  zooL-bot.  G^eBollsch.   Wien,  18^^ 
vol.  xii,  p.  486.  * 

Great  Nicobar  (Felder),  one  male  from  Kamorta  {Col,  Oadell). 

17.    Atella  alcipfe. 
One  very  small  male  from  Katschall  Island. 

18.     Ptbameis  OABDin. 
Fapilio  earduif  LinnsBUB,  Syst.  Nat.,  1767, 1,  2,  p.  774. 

One  male  from  Kamorta  (Ob/.  Cadell), 
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19.      JUKOKIA  ASTEBIE,  var.   KIKOBABIENSIS. 

/.  iuUrU,  var.  nikobarieimt,  Felder,  Yerh.    zool.-bot.    GeaellBch.   Wien,   1862, 
Tol.  zi],  p.  482. 

Kar  Nicobar  (Felder). 

20.    Jttnonia  laomedia. 

Four  males  and  five  females  from  Nankowri  (A,  de  B,)  and  Kamorta 
(OoL  Cadell). 

21.    Htpolim:vas  misipffs. 
Two  males,  but  no  females  as  jet,  from  Nankowri  or  any  other  island. 

22.  Htpoliioas  bolina. 

One  male  from  the  Great  Nicobar ;  and  Tillangschong  Island  (Felder). 

23.  Neptis  nicobabica. 

JV.  nieobariea,  Moore,  Proo.  Zool.  8oo.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  686,  ^  ? . 
Numerous  male?  and  females  from  Nankowri  Island,  one  female  each 
from  Nankowri  (OoL  Oadell),  Kamorta,  and   Kar  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
Takoin. 

24.    Neptis  matttta. 

JV.  matuta,  Hiibner,  Felder,  Verb.  zooL-bot.  Gesellsch.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii,  p.  483. 
Nankowri  Island  (Felder), 

25.    Neptis  maitanda,  Moore. 

N.  mananda^  Moore,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  686,  ^  ? ;  pi.  Iviii,  fig.  4,  ? . 

One  female  from  Kar  Nicobar  Island.  It  agrees  with  Port  Blair 
(Andaman)  specimens,  except  that  the  markings  are  pure  instead  of  ochre- 
ous  white,  and  the  subbasal  band  of  posterior  wing  is  wider. 

26.  Tanaecia  cibabitis. 

One  female  from  Nankowri  Island  identical  with  Port  Blair  specimens. 

Family   ERYCINIDiB. 

27.  Abisaba  bipasciata. 

A.  bifoiciata,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  587 ;  pi.  l^iii,  fig.  1,  ¥• 
One  male  from  Kar  Nicobar  Island.  It  difEers  from  female  specimens 
(the  Museum  has  as  yet  received  no  males)  from  Port  Blair  in  the  mark- 
ings on  both  upper  and  underside  being  dusky  greenish  instead  of  pure 
white ;  the  upperside  is  also  brilliantly  suffused  with  purple,  especially 
on  the  posterior  wing ;  the  female  shows  no  trace  of  this  colour. 
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Subfamily  JjYCMSidm, 

28.      CUBETIS   THETY8. 

A  single  female  of  this  variable  and  widely  distribated  species  from 
Nankowri  Island,  and  another  from  Trinknt  (Ool.  Oadell). 

29.      O^STALIUS   MANLUENA. 

Lyemia    manluenoy   Folder,  Yerh.    zool.-bot.  Gesellach.    Wien,    1862,  toL  xSi 
p.  484.  ? . 

Kondul  Island  {Felder), 

30.  LaMPIBSS  ^LIAIfTUB. 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Kamorta^  Trinkut  {Ool,  OaMl),  i&d 
Nankowri  Islands  all  extremely  pale,  especially  below. 

31.  LaMPIDBB  FAliTDAYA. 

Numerous  specimens  from  Nankowri  {Ool.  Oadell  and  A,  de  B.)  and 
Ejitschall  Islands  {A,  de  B.);  Nankowri  and  Kamorta  (Moore)  ;  Trinkat 
and  Kamorta  Islands  and  Takoin  (Col.  Oadell), 

32.    Lampides  btbabo. 

Three  males  from  Nankowri  {Ool.  Oadell  and  A.  de  R.)  ;  two  miles 
Trinkut,  one  male  Kamorta,  and  one  female   Takoin  {OoL  Oadell). 

33.    Lahfideb  pabbhasius. 

Zycana parrhasiutj  (Fabr.),  Horsfleld,  Cat.  Lep.  E.  I.  Co.,  1829,  p.  86,  ^  ?. 
A  male  from  Nankowri. 

34.    Lampides  PLATO,  var.  nicobabiccts. 

Numerous  males  and  females  from  Nankowri  {A.  de  S.)  :  Eamorti, 
Nankowri,  and  Trinkut,  {Ool.  Oadell). 

The  males  differ  from  specimens  of  the  same  sex  from  Calcutta,  SikkiiOi 
S.  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  blue  on  the 
auterior  wing,  the  broad  black  outer  border  of  which  does  not  stretch  back 
towards  the  middle  of  the  costa  in  the  manner  described  by  Horsfield. 

35.    Lampides  PLincBEOMiCAirs,  var.  ntcobabictjs. 

Z.  plumbeomieanB,  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville,   Jonm.  Asiat.  8oc.  fiengT 
Tol.  zlix,  pt.  2,  1880,  p.  231,  S   ?  . 

One  male  from  Katschall  Island  differing  from  Andaman  (Port  Blair) 
specimens  in  having  the  underside  purplish  slate-colour,  the  marginal  and 
submarginal  macular  fascise  more  distinct,  iron-grey,  narrower,  and  septf* 
ated  by  a  wider  space  of  the  ground-colour  from  the  disoal  fsscia;  m 
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baying  a  very  muoh  larger  subanal  black  spot,  wbich  is  more  broadly  encircled 
with  brighter  orange ;  and  in  having  all  the  fascise  more  sharply  defined. 

36.    Laicpides  onejts. 
Eamorta  {Moorey 

87.    Lahpidsb  sjkkttbea. 

Lyctma  kinkurhOf  Felder,  Yerh.  sooL-bot.  Gesellsch.  Wlen,  1862,  vol.  zii,  p.  481 ; 
id.,  KoTara  Reifle,  Lep.,  p.  273,  pL  84^  ^,  24^  25,  ? . 

Kar  Nicobar  {Felder)  ;  and  Nankowri  (Moore). 

88.      LAlfPIBES   EAITBIEKA. 

Lyetma  hankena,  Felder,   Yerh.  Z9ol.-bot.  GeseUsch.Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii,  p,  481, 
^ ;  id.,  Reise  Novaia,  Lep.,  p.  270,  pi.  34,  fig.  37,  ^ . 

Kar  Nicobar  {Felder). 

39.    Lahpides  KOimirLAirA. 

lye€tna  kandulana,  Felder,   Yerh.    zool.-bot.    Gesellsch.    Wein,   1862,  vol.  xii, 
p.  484,  S  f  id.,  Reise  Novara,  Lep.,  p.  271,  pi.  84,  fig.  6,  ^ . 

Kondul  Island  {Felder). 

40.'  Lampibes  macbophthalma. 

Zf/e€tna  maerophthalmay  Felder,  Yerh.  zool-bot.  Gosellflch.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii, 
p.  483,  ^  ;  id.,  Reise  Novara,  Lep.,  p.  275,  pi.  34^  fig.  36,  ^ . 
Pulo  Milo  (Felder). 

41.    Lahpides  BOSiHOir. 

Fap,  rosimon,  Fabr.,  Syst.  Entom.,  1775,  p.  628. 
A  single  bad  specimen  from  Nankowri  {Ool,  Cadell). 

42.      POLYOHMATVB  EABSAKDRA. 
P.  karBondray  Moore,  Free.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1866,  p.  606,  n.  106  ;  pi.  31,  fig.  7. 

One  female  from  Kamorta  {Ool.  Oadell). 

43.'    POLTOMMATUS   BANOBA. 
P.  MM^o,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1865,  p.  772  ;  pi.  41,  fig.  8,  S  * 
Elamorta  Island  {Moore). 

44.    Hypolycjena  thecloides. 

Myrina  theeUndea^  Felder,  Wien.  Entom.  Monatschr.,  1860,  vol.  iv,  p.  396,  ^  ; 
Mypolyeana  iheeloidesy  Hewitson,  111.  D.  Lep.,  Lye,  pi.  22,  figs.  9,  10,  S  • 

One  male  from  Katscball  and  two  from  Nankowri    Islands;  Malay 
Peninsula  {Felder)  ;  and  Singapore  {Hetvittton) » 
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45.      SiTUON   SUOBITA,  YRF.    ABECA. 

8,  tugriva^  var.  areeoy  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville,  Joun.  Ab.  See.  Bengal, 
1880,  Tol.  xlix.,  pt.  2,  p.  282,  <?   ? . 

Kar  Nicobar  (Felder), 

46.  SiTHON  KAMOBTA. 

Myrina  kumorta,  Felder,  Verb.  zool.-bot.  GeselUch.  Wien,  1862,  toL  xii,  p.  486, 
9  • — Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic6ville,  Joom.  Ab.  8oc.  Bengal,  1880,  vol.  zlix,  pt.  % 
p.  233,  S- 

One  male  each  from  Nankowri  and  Kar  Nicobar  Islands ;  and  Great 
Nicobar  (^Felder). 

47.  DsUDOBtt  0BSSI8. 

Kamorta  (Moore), 

4S.    Mybika  atyhnus. 
Three  males  from  Nankowri  Island  (OoL  Oadell  and  A.  de  B.), 

Familj  PAPILI0NIDJ3. 

Subfamily  Piebin^. 

49.    Tebiab  hecabe. 

Katschall,  Triukut,  and  Nankowri  Islands ;  and  Takoin,  probably  ft 
small  village  near  the  settlement.     Very  common. 

50.    Tebias  nikobabieksis. 

T,  nikobarimhUy  Felder,  Verb.  sooL-bot.  Gteeellsch.  Wien,  1862,  vol.  xii  p.  480. 

We  have  at  last  received  from  Kamorta,  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Col.  Cadell,  Y.  C,  Chief  Commr.  of  the  Andamans  and  Nico- 
bars,  10  specimens  all  males,  which  are  no  doubt  ref  errible  to  this  species ; 
in  one  specimen  only,  however,  is  the  external  margin  of  the  posterior  wings 
narrowly  and  obsoletely  bordered  with  fuscous,  the  border  being  reduced 
to  dots  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible  and  connected  or  not  with 
one  another  by  a  few  fuscous  scales  ;  the  colour  of  the  specimens  is  bright 
lemon-yellow.  Kar  Nicobar  {Felder). 

51.    Tebias  dbona. 

T.  dronoy  Horsfield,  Cat.  Lep.  E.  I.  Co.,  1829,  p.  137,  pi.  1,  fig.  13. 

Two  males  and  three  females  from  Kamorta  and  one  female  from 
Nankowri  (Colonel  CadelV), 
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52.    Tachtsis  FAUXiKAy  var.  galathea. 

Fiens  gaiathea^  Felder,  Yerli.  zooL-boi  GteseUscli.  Wxen.,  1862,  voL  xii,  p.  485,  $ . 
Two  males  from  Nankowri  and  Katschall  Islands,  both  having  a  round 
spot  of  black  scales  between  the  2nd  and  8rd  median  veinlets  on  both  sides 
of  the  anterior  wing,  the  remains  of  the  intense  black  spot  occupying  the 
same  position  in  the  females  of  typical  21  paulina ;  and  Great  Nicobar 
{Felder). 

58.    Tachtbis  fakda. 

JPierU  paudOy  Qodt,  Snellen  y.  YoUenhoyeny  Faune  Entozn.  Aroh«  Indo-Ntoland., 
2  me.  Monogr.,  Fam.  des  Fiirides,  p.  44,  <?  $ . 

A  male  from  Great  Nicobar  agreeing  perfectly  with  Yollenhoven's 
description;  Java  (Morbid,  VoUenhaven). 

54.    Catopbilia  cbocale* 
Eamorta  Island  (Moore). 

65.    PiEBis  coBOins,  var.  lichenosa« 

P.  lieh0HO»a,  Moore,  Froc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  591. 
One  male  from  Kax  Nicobar  Island. 

Subfamily  PAPiuoirafiB. 
56.    Papilio  ABiSTOLocniiB,  var.  cahobta. 

T.  arittoloehiay  var.  camoria^  Moore,  Ftoc.  ZooL  Soo.  Lond.,  1877,  p.  592,  $ . 
Three  males  and  two  females  from  Nankowri  Island ;  three  males  and 
one  female  from  Ear  Nicobar  Island ;  two  males  from  Great  Nicobar  Island  | 
and  Kamorta  (Moore), 

57.    Papilio  pol'^tes,  var.  ittkobabus. 

P.  jMmMnon,  var.  nikobarus,  Felder,  Yerh.  zool.-bot.  GeaellBch.  "Wien,  1862,  voL  adi, 
p.  488,  9 . 

One  male  and  two  females  from  Nankowri  Island ;  seven  males  from 
Pulu  Kondul;  two  males  and  one  female  from  Kamorta  Island;  two 
females  from  Ear  Nicobar ;  and  two  males  Takoin  {Ool,  OadelT). 

All  the  females  from  all  the  islands  are  of  the  First  Form,  «.  ^.,  like 
the  males.  The  male  specimens  from  Pulu  Eondul  all  have  on  the 
underside  of  the  posterior  wing  external  to  the  discal  white  macular 
band  a  series  of  irregular  patches  of  beautiful  blue  scales,  which  forms  a 
very  distinct  blue  macular  band  across  the  wing. 

58.    Papilio  agamemnok. 
Eamorta  Island  (Moore), 
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FamUj  HESPERIDiB. 
59.    Taoiabss  helfebi. 

PterffgotpidM  helftriy  Felder,  Yerh.  zool-bot  GeBeDaclL  Wien,  I860,  toL  xii, 
p.  483,  ^. 

Pulo  Milo  {Felder). 

60.      TAeiADBB  BAYI. 

One  male  from  Nankowri  Island. 

61.  Hebpehia  mathias. 

ffnperia  mathia$^  (Fftbr.),  Butler,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  Brit.  Mns.,  1869,  p.  275»pLS, 
flg.  8,  S- 

Kamoria  Island  (Moore), 

62.  Hebpebia  colaca. 

Two  females,  one  from  Kamorta  {Col.  Cadell)  and  one  from  Nankowri 
Island  (A.  de  JB.). 

63.    Pamphila  palmabum. 

Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1878,  p.  690,  pi.  45,  figs.  6,  7,  ^  $,  from  OalcntfaL 
Two  males  from  Katsohall  and  Nankowri  Islands,  agreeing  perfectly 
with  Calcutta  specimens. 

64i.    TELEaoNirs  thtbsis. 

Fap,  thyrn»t  Fab..  Syst  Eat  1776,  p.  632 ;  Hesperia  pandia,  Moore,  Proc  ZooL 
6oc.  Lond.,  1865,  p.  790. 

One  male  (Col  Cadell). 
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(With  Plate  XVI.) 

The  notes  appended  are  on  a  few  reptiles  from  very  different  parts  of 
the  dependencies  of  British  India,  and  on  a  species  of  Pseudophidian  from 
the  Himalayas.     The  Varantts  described  has  been  in  my  possession  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  I  hoped  to  identify  it  with  some  known  species,  but 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

VaBANUS  MA.CBOLEPIS,  Sp.   nOV. 

V.  digitie  longiueculie ;  narihut  ohlonyie,  obliquie,  ah  oculU  parum 
dietantibuSj  eubtus  spectantihus ;  squamis  nuchalihits  tnaynisy  planulatU, 
rotundatis;  dorsalibus  paullo  minor ibus,  eed  multo  fnajoribus  quam  in 
eaterie  epeeiebus  Indicis  vel  Burmanisy  ovatie,  obtuse  carinatis ;  cor  pore 
eauddque  exempli  juvenisfaeo lis  latis  niyris  transversis  omatis, 

Deeeription. — The  toes  are  as  long  as  in  V.  dracana  and  V.  nebulosus^ 
the  middle  fore  toe  being  considerably  longer  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  nostril  is  peculiar :  it  is 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  a  single  large  shield,  and  the  opening  is  oblique, 
directed  backwards  and  downwards.  The  nasal  shield  is  much  nearer  to 
the  eye  than  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  the  distance  from  the  latter  being 
about  twice  that  of  the  former.  Tympanum  rather  smaller  and  rounder 
81 
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than  in  the  allied  forms,  the  breadth  being  bat  little  inferior  to  the  height 
and  the  diameter  less  than  the  length  of  the  eye. 

All  the  scales  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  larger  than  in  anj 
other  Indian  or  Burmese  form.  The  scales  of  the  nape  above  the  neck  are 
flat,  about  as  broad  as  long  and  much  larger  than  those  on  the  head.  Tbe 
dorsal  scales  are  oval  and  bluntly  keeled,  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  the 
nape,  but  narrower,  and  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  sides.  A  few 
smaller  scales  are  interspersed,  both  on  the  back  and  nape.  The  ventnl 
scales  are  nearly  or  quite  as  broad  as  long,  not  more  than  half  as  longn 
the  larger  dorsal  scales  ;  there  are  about  eighty  scales  between  the  goltf 
fold  and  the  thighs.     Scales  above  the  limbs  bluntly  keeled. 

The  scales  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  flat  and  do  not  vary  maeh  in 
size ;  those  in  the  middle  of  the  superciliary  region  are  slightly  enluged, 
but  less  so  than  in  F.  nehulosut. 

Tail  very  much  compressed  with  the  upper  lateral  scales  minnte,  onlj 
half  the  length  of  those  on  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  tail,  where  aeTenl 
longitudinal  rows  are  larger  and  sharply  keeled. 

In  the  young  individual  examined,  tbe  colour  of  the  body  and  iiil 

consists  of  broad  transverse  alternating  black  and  yellow  bands,  tbe  black 

bands  on  the  body  being  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  the  intervening  yellow 

rings,  but,  on  the  tail,  the   difference  between   the  breadth  of  tbe  two 

decreases.     The  black  bands  disappear  upon  the  lower  parts,  except  towards 

the  end  of  tbe  tail.     There  is  a  broad  black  band  across  the  hinder  pirti 

of  the  neck,  extending  to  the  side  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  and  giving  oat, 

on  each  side,  a  narrower  black  stripe  that  extends  above  the  ear  to  tbe  eje. 

There  are  three  broad  black  bands  between  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs, 

one  between  the  thighs,  eight  on  the  taiL     None  of  the  bands  are  broken  op 

by  spots  or  mottling  on  the    upper  parts.     The  limbs  are  blackish  abore 

with  small  yellow  spots,  yellow  below  with  a  tendency  to  dark  traMrer* 

marks.     The  head  and  nape  are  uniform  yellowish  above;  there  are  a  few 

short  vertical  dark  marks  on  the  upper  and  lower  labials. 

The  total  length  of  the  only  specimen  procured  is  8*5  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  from  the  anus  measures  4  5,  head  from  hinder  edge  of  tjin{S- 
Dum  to  end  of  nose  1  inch,  fore  limb  to  end  of  middle  toe  1%  middle  toe 
without  claw  0-33,  hind  limb  to  end  of  fourth  toe  1-45,  fourth  toe  witboai 
claw,  from  division  between  third  and  fourth,  0*45,  third  from  the  same  O'oi. 
This  well-marked  species  may  be  immediately  distinguished  from  »' 
other  Indian  forms  by  its  peculiar  nostril,  situated  in  a  single  scale,  by  tw 
larger  scales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  especially  by  iistcwtfV 
the  nape  leing  larger  than  those  above  the  head,  or  those  on  i^^  ^^ 
These  structural  difEerences  will  of  course  be  found  in  adults.  Tbe  coloDrt- 
tipn  also  is  quite  peculiar,  but  young  Varani  are  very  differently  eok)^ 
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from  adalts,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bands  of  colour  are  not  perdistent 
in  older  individuals. 

For  the  only  specimen  pf  this  remarkable  monitor  that  I  have  seon 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Davison,  who  obtained  it  in  Tenasserim,  and,  I 
believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy.  The  specimen  was  carefully 
labelled,  but  the  label,  being  of  paper,  has  unfortunately  become  detached. 

There  is  a  Philippine  species  of  Hydrosaurus  (H,  nuchalis,  Gfchr. 
P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  145)  that  has  somewhat  similar,  though  much  smaller, 
scales  on  the  nape  and  back,  but  it  is  of  course  distinguished  by  the  form 
and  position  of  the  nostrils. 

,  Dbaco  t^nioptebus. 

In  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1878,  Vol.  XLVII,  Part  2,  p.  126,  I  noticed  some 
specimens  from  near  Tavoy,  collected  by  Mr.  Davison,  and  expressed  a 
slight  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  identical  with  the  typical  D.  taniop- 
terus*  described  by  Giinther  from  Siam  (Beptiles  Brit.  Ind.,  p.  126).  On 
comparing  the  Tenasserim  specimens  with  the  type  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  find  they  agree  very  fairly.  In  the  latter  the  markings  on  the  '  wings' 
are  more  distinct  and  darker  ;  to  see  them  in  the  Tenasserim  form  the  wings 
should  be  held  up  against  the  light  and  looked  through.  There  is  a  very 
small  tubercle  behind  the  orbit,  and  the  nuchal  crest  is  too  rudimentary  to 
be  of  any  importance. 

NaJA  TBIPUDIAITB. 

A  few  snakes  collected  by  Major  Biddulph  in  Gilgit  have  been  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  Amongst  them  are  three  specimens 
of  a  cobra  differing  in  colour  and  to  some  slight  extent  in  structure  from 
any  Indian  form  known  to  me. 

Of  the  three  specimens  two  measure  4  feet  6  inches  each,  both  being 
of  precisely  the  same  length,  and  one  specimen  is  young,  being  only  1  foot 
9  inches  long.  In  the  two  larger  specimens,  the  colour  above  is  uniform 
dark  brown,  below  white  throughout  with  the  exception  of  a  few  irregular 
dusky  marks  on  the  ventral  scutes  chiefly  anteriorly  and  near  the  tail,  the 
subcaudals  being  pretty  dusky.  The  smaller  specimen  is  light  grey  above 
vrith  rather  faint  darker  cross  bands,  angularly  bent  forward  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  rather  broader  than  the  interspaces.  The  lower  parts  are 
white  with  the  exception  of  two  dusky  bands  across  the  throat  as  frequent- 
ly found  in  Indian  cobras.  Neither  in  the  adults  nor  in  the  young  is 
there  any  spectacle-mark  or  ocellus  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  in  the 
young  there  is  a  blackish  spot  with  indistinct  edges  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  where  the  anterior  dusky  band  crosses  the  ventral  shields. 

In  the  larger  specimens  there  are  23  to  27  longitudinal  series  of  scales 
on  the  neck,  in  the  smaller  25  to  27,  in  all 23  round  the  middle  of  the  body. 
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The  number  of  ventrals  in  fche  three  specimens  is  203,  205,  and  207,  there 
are  72  pairs  of  subcaudals  in  two  and  74  in  the  third,  the  smallest  iDdivi- 
dual,  in  which  the  number  of  ventral  shields  is  207.     It  is  manifest  thai 
this  variety  is  more  elongate  than  the  forms  usually  found  in  India  veA 
the  countries  to  the  eastward.     All  of  the   varieties   of  eobra  described 
in  Guuther*s  '  fteptiles  of  British  India*  have  less  than  200  ventrals.    The 
colouration  too  is  peculiar,  especially  in  the  young  specimen,  and  renuirk- 
ably  similar  to  that  in  the   Central  Asiatic   type   described  by  Eichwald 
under  the  name  of  TomyrU  oxiana,*     This  snake  has  since  been  shewn  by 
Strauch,t  who  re-examined  the  original  specimen,  to  be  a  true  Ndja  closely 
allied  to  JV.  tripudiana,  but  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  bead  and  tbe 
characters  of  the  temporal   shields.     N.   oxiana  is  founded  on  a  yonng 
specimen,  the  only  one  hitherto  recorded,  40  centimetres  (15}  inches)  long, 
and  having  202  ventrals  and  66  pairs  of  subcaudals,   so   that  it  resembles 
the  Gilgit  snake  in  the  great  number  of  the  former.     The  essential  differ- 
ences, however,  are  considered  by  St  ranch  to  'consist  in  the  facts  that  in 
JV.  oxiana  the  length  of  the  head  is  thrice  the  height  and  nearly  twice 
the  breadth  in  the  temporal  region  (whereas  in  If,  tripudiam  the  length  is 
only  twice  the  height   and  one  and  a  half  times  the  breadth),  and  that 
there  are  two  larger  temporals  in  front  in  contact  with   the  postocnlai^ 
the  posterior  temporals  being  numerous  and  scarcely  larger  than  the  back 
scales,  whilst  in  the  Indian  cobra  the  temporals  consist  of  4  or  5  subeqoal 
shields. 

Now  in  the  Gilgit  snakes  the  temporals  vary  in  form.  The  two  anterior 
are  generally  the  largest,  but  the  lower  posterior  temporal  is  nearly,  some- 
times quite,  as  large.  The  anterior  lower  temporal  is  in  contact  with  3 
others.  In  each  of  the  larger  specimens  3  temporals  are  in  contact  with 
each  occipital,  in  the  smaller  4.  I  find  precisely  similar  temporal  shields 
in  many  Indian  cobras  in  the  British  Museum.  The  head  too  in  the  Gilgit 
snakes  is  precisely  similar  in  form  to  that  of  If.  tripudians. 

If,  therefore,  Strauch  is  correct  in  considering  the  distinctions  he  btf 
pointed  out  in  the  type  of  If,  oxiana  of  specific  value,  it  is  clear  that  tbe 
Gilgit  snakes  cannot  be  referred  to  that  species.  The  temporals  are  so 
variable  in  form  and  number  in  cobras  that,  were  there  no  other  distinc- 
tion, I  should  doubt  whether  the  Central  Asiatic  form  really  deserved  separ^ 
tion,  but  the  shape  of  the  head  is  a  more  important  character.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  in  Gilgit,  where  several  birds  and 
mammals  belonging  to  Central  Asiatic  types  occur,  a  cobra  presenting  so  re* 
markable  a  similarity  in  colour  and  structure  to  the  form  described  b^ 
Central  Asia. 

*  Zool.  Speo.,  Ill,  p.  171 :  Fanna  Casp.  Cauo.  p.  130,  pL 
t  Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Pet.  1868,  xiii,  p.  81. 
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ICHTHTOPHIS   OLUTIKOBU0. 

Peters,  in  his  recent  monograph*  of  the  CsBcilians,  gives  as  localities 
for  this  species  (the  Epicrium  glutinosum  of  Ganther*s  '  Reptiles  of  British 
India,'  p.  441,)  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Java,  and,  on  Ganther*s  authority.  South 
India,  Khasi  hills,  and  Tenasserim.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Pseudophi- 
dian  has  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Himalayas. 

I  received  four  or  five  years  since,  from  the  late  Mr.  Mandelli,  two 
specimens  of  this  species,  obtained  near  Darjiling,  and  I  find,  in  the  British 
Museum,  two  more  from  the  same  locality,  procured  by  Dr.  Jerdon.  In 
both  my  specimens,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Jerdon's,  the  lateral  band  is  wanting, 
bat  there  is  no  structural  difference  from  other  specimens. 
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XVI. — Second  List  of  Ehopaloeerom  Lepidoptera ^o»i  Port  Blair,  Anda^ 
man  Islands,  with  Descriptions  of  and  Notes  on,  new  and  little-known 
Species  and  Varieties. — By  J.  WoOD-Mi4.so5,  Deputy  Superintendent^ 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  Lionel  de  Nice'ville. 

[Reodved  July  26th ;— Read  August  3rd,  1881.] 

(With  Plate  XIV.) 

At  the  end  of  1880,  we  contributed  to  this  Journal  an  account  of  the 
Hhopalocerous  portion  of  the  collection  of  Lepidopterous  insects  formed 
during  that  year  for  the  Indian  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Boepstorff,  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  on  the  Port  Blair  Establishment,  to  whose  energe- 
tic labours  zoologists  are  almost  entirely  indebted  for  such  knowledge  as 
they  possess  of  the  interesting  Lepidopterous  fauna  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  specimens  belonging  to  both  divisions 
of  the  order  reported  upon  in  1877  by  Mr.  F.  Moore  was  also  collected  by 
this  officer.  The  collection  sent  to  us  in  1880  by  Mr.  de  -Boepstorff  com- 
prised no  less  than  90  distinct  species,  of  which  25  had  not  been  previously 
recorded.  The  present  list  is  based  upon  a  very  fine  collection  (numbering 
more  than  1000  specimens  in  the  finest  condition,  and  especially  valuable  as 
furnishing  us  with  the  opposite  sexes  of  most  of  the  species)  sent  to  the 
Museum  in  instalments  during  the  current  year  by  the  same  assiduous 
collector,  and  it  adds  22  fresh  species  to  the  fauna.  In  order  to  render  it  a 
record  complete  to  the  end  of  the  year  1881  of  the  species  of  butterflies 
inhabiting  the  Andaman  Islands,  several  corrections  have  been  made  in 
the  paper  since  it  was  read,  and  a  few  additional  species,  together  wioh  the 
names  of  the  few  forms  which  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Moore  but  not 

•  Monatsbericht  Ak.  Wiaa.  Berlin,  1879,  p.  931. 
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seen  by  ourselves,  inserted  with  an  asterisk  prefixed  to  each  of  the  latter  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  which  we  have  received  examples, 

LEPIDOPTERA  RHOPALOCERA. 

Family  NYMPHALID^. 
Subfamily  Danain^. 

1.  Hebtia  cadelli. 

H,  eadelliy  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville,  Joum.  As.  See  Bengal,  1880,  t(^. 
zlix,  pt.  ii,  p.  225,  pi.,  ziii,  fig.  1   ^ . 

Since  our  first  paper  was  published,  we  have  received  numerous  speoi- 
mens  of  both  sexes  of  this  species  from  South  Andaman  from  Mr.  de 
BoepstorfE. 

2 .  All  the  wings  broader,  with  the  markings  of  the  same  shape, 
situation,  size,  and  shade  as  in  the  male,  from  which,  in  fact,  the  female 
differs  in  the  proportions  of  the  organs  of  flight  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  does  H.  hadeni  S  from  H.  cadelli  S  {vide  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1880,  PL  XIII). 

*2.      HeSTIA   AGAMAESCHAlfA,t   Fcldcr. 

Andaman  Islands  {Felder). 

8.    DAirA.is  MELAiroLEUCA,  Moore. 

4.    EuFLOSA  COBB,  Cramer. 

We  have  received  no  specimens  of  this  common  species  since  1872, 
when  the  native  collector  Moti  Bam  forwarded  a  single  example  from 
Port  Blair. 

5.      EUFL<EA  ANSAICANEKBIS,   Atk. 

Subfamily  SATTBOiB. 

6.  Lethe  ettbopa,  Fabr. 

7.  Melakitis  leda,  Linn. 

8.  Melanitis  iskene,  Cramer. 

9.  Melanitis  ziteiteub. 

Pap.  titentua,  Herbst,  Natar.  Syst.  Ins.  Sclimett.  viii  Theil,  p.  6,  pi.  182,  figs.  1, 2. 
The  single  male  received  from  Mr.  de  BoepstorfE  has  the  round  black 
spot  on  the  yellow-red  band  of  the  anterior  wings  divided  longitudinal!/ 
into  two  parts  by  the  yellow  of  the  band,  and  the  white  pupil  obsolete.  In 
other  respects,  especially  in  its  less  falcate  anterior  wings,  it  agrees  best 
with  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Upper  Tenasserim. 

10.  MxcALESis  (Calysisme)  pebseus,  Fabr. 

11.  Mycalesis  (Calysisme)  dbusia,  Cramer. 

12.  Mycalesis  (Yibapa)  badza,  Moore. 

t  P  '  agamarsena'  from  irycLfiosy '  immarried,'  and  ipariy»Ap(rwotf  *  male,'  in  aUosioii 
to  the  foci  that  the  describer  was  ignorant  of  the  opposite  (female)  sex. 
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13.    Elyiotias  cottokib,  Hewitson. 

Hewitson  states  that  the  sexes  are  alike  in  this  species,  but  the  three 
females  before  us  have  the  outer  margins  of  all  the  wings  lighter  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  submarginal  rounded-angulate  macular  band  in  the 
anterior  ones  corresponding  to  the  band  of  blue  spots  in  the  males  of 
JES,  undularisy  and  in  two  specimens  two,  and  in  the  other  four,  distinct 
whitey-brown  spots,  the  blurred  pupils  of  the  obsolete  ocelli  of  the  under- 
side showing  through,  on  the  upperside  of  the  posterior  wings  ;  below,  thej 
are  much  lighter  than  the  males,  the  subapical  triangular  patch  of  lilacine 
ground-colour  in  the  anterior  wings  and  the  submarginal  lilacine  ground  of 
both  wings,  but  especially  in  the  posterior  pair,  being  whiter  and  conse- 
quently more  distinct  than  in  the  male ;  there  are  also  six  pupils  of  ocelli 
instead  of  one  distinctly  traceable,  and  the  anastamozing  chestnut  striation 
besides  being  lighter  is  less  confluent.  The  females,  in  fact,  much  resemble 
the  males  of  JE,  undularis.  Hewitson  makes  no  mention  of  the  beautiful 
rich  deep  plum-colour  which  sufiuses  the  dark  parts  of  the  upperside 
in  both  sexes  almost  equally,  nor  of  the  faint  red-violet  reflections  emitted 
by  the  light  borders. 

Danais  pleaippus,  the  model  of  the  females  of  the  allied  continental 
form,  has  not  yet  been  detected  at  Fort  Blair. 

Subfamily  Mobphik^. 
14>.     Amathtisia.  phidippits,  Linn. 
Two  males  and  one  female. 

15.      DiSCOPHOBA  GSLIITDE^  StolL 

Two  males. 

Subfamily  Nthphalut^, 

16.  Cethobia  nieobabica,  Felder. 

17.  Atella  algippe,  Cramer. 

*18.      ClBBHOCHBOA  AKJIBA,   MoorC. 

19.  ClBBHOCHBOA  THAIS,  Fabr. 

20.  Cykthia  ebota,  Fabr. 

21.  Mesbabas  ebthakthib,  var.  kikobabica,  Felder, 

22.  Ftbameis  cabbui,  Linn. 

23.      JUNONIA  (ENONE,   Liuu. 

24.  JuNONiA  ASTEBiE,  Linn. 

25.  Jm^ONiA  AXiMAiTA,  Linur 

20.      DOLESCHALLIA  BISALTIDE,   Cr. 

27.  Kallima  alboeasciata,  Moore. 

The  underside  is,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  excessively  variable. 

28.  EuBTTELA  HOBSPiELnn,  Boisduval. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  very  differently  coloured  female. 
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29.     Cybestis  coclbs,  var.  Ain>AMANiCA,  nov. 

Our  single  male  differs  from  a  continental  (Sjlhet)  one  in  the  Museam 
collection  only  in  its  larger  size,  whiter  ground-colour  throwing  up  the 
slightly  darker  markings,  in  the  finer  and  rather  indistinct  suhmarginal 
black  lines  of  all  its  wings  on  the  upperside,  and  in  the  more  ditjtinct 
ochraceous-f  uscous  markings  of  the  underside. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  we  find,  referred  a  series  of  specimens  of  a  Oyrettit 
from  the  Andamans  to  this  species,  and  he  justly  said  of  them  that  for 
delicacy  of  colouring  they  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  he  had 
ever  seen. 

80.     Ctbestis  fobmosa,  Felder. 

Cfyrettii/onnotay  Felder,  Reise  Novara,  Lep.  toL  iii,  p.  412,  ^. 

horatiusy  W.-M.  &  de  N.,  Proc.  As.  Soc  Bengal  1881,  August,  p.  142. 

^ .  Allied  to  O.  codes,  with  which  it  agrees  almost  exactly  in  the 
character  of  the  markings  of  the  upperside,  but  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
pure  white  ground-colour  painted  with  different  shades  of  sepia-brown 
instead  of  pale  ochraceous  and  ochraceous-fuscous  and  black,  the  black 
marks  of  O.  codes  being  represented  by  the  darkest  of  the  sepia  colouring, 
in  its  larger  and  more  distinct  ocelli,  and  in  having  a  distinct,  but  pale 
fulvous  patch  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  posterior  wing ;  and,  on  the  under- 
side, in  having  only  the  lightest  portions  of  the  sepia  markings  absent  and 
replaced  by  white  or  whitish. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1-16 ;  whence  expanse  =:  2*4  inches. 
Nine  specimens  exactly  alike  from  S.  Andaman. 
We  Lave  since  received  a  tattered  male  specimen  from  Khurda,  a  place 
25  miles  S.  S.  W^  of  Cuttack,  the  chief  town  of  Orissa,  in  Continental  India. 
81.    Ctbestis  thtodamas,  var.  akdamakica,  nov. 
We  entered  the  name  of   this  species  in  our  previous  list  withoat 
remark  because  we  had  at  the  time  but  a  single  specimen  before  us  and  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  typical  continental  form  might  hsTS 
proved  to  be  inconstant.     We  have  since  received  a  very  large  series  of 
specimens  of  the  male  all  agreeing  perfectly  with  one  another  and  differing 
from  all  continental  (from  Kulu  to  Upper  Teuasserim)  ones  in  the  blacker 
apex  and  outer  margin,  in  the  prominent  somewhat  diffused  black  spot  on 
the  third  median  veinlet  between  the  third  and  fourth  common  black  striga 
at  the  point  where  these  bend  towards  each   other  in  the   anterior  wing ; 
and  in  having  the  fulvous  marks  of  the  anal  half  of  the  abdominal  mai^, 
of  the  anal  angle,  and  of  the  outer  margin  as  far  as  the  discoidal  vein,  of 
the  posterior  wing,  much  diffused  and  darker ; — in  having,  in  fact,  all  the 
markings  and  colouring  darker  and  coarser  both  above  and  below. 
82.     HxpoLiioAS  BOLiNA,  Linn. 
88.     Hebona  Ain)AMAKA,  Moore. 
.  84.    Fabthekos  oambbisius,  Fabr. 
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85.  LncEKEFiB  PBOCBI8,  var.  aslbta^ 

86.  Nkptis  CNACi.Lis»  Hewiiisoii. 
One  male  and  two  females. 

37.      NepTIS  JTTICBA.. 

N.jumba,  Moore,  Cat.  Lep.  E.  I.  Oo.  1857,  toL  i,  p.  167,  pi.  4<f,  ^,  5 ;  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1858,  p.  7. 

A  male  and  a  female  from  S.  Andaman. 

88.      NePTIB   MAKAlTDAy    MoOTO. 

89.    Neptis  ANBAHAiTA,  Moore. 
40.    Athtma  beta. 

Athyma  relay  Moore,  P^o.  Zool.  Soa  Lend.  1858,  p.  12,  pi.  50,  fig-  8  ^,  from 
Sninatra. 

Athyma  tetenophoroy  Kollor,  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nio^7ille,  Joom.  As.  Soc.  Ban- 
gal,  1880,  YoL  zliz,  pt.  ii,  p.  229,  9 . 

9 .  Anterior  wings  above  with  the  divided  cellular  mark,  the  triangu- 
lar spot  beyond  this,  a  subapical  largish  spot,  and  a  much  smaller  one  just 
in  front  of  the  second  median  veinlet  in  the  discal  series,  orange,  and  with 
the  curved  series  of  six  discal  spots  white,  diffusedlj  bordered,  from  the 
costal  margin  increasingly  and  afterwards  decreasingly  to  the  inner  margin, 
with  orange. 

Posterior  wings  with  the  discal  band  white  decreasingly  from  the 
anterior  margin  narrowly  edged  externally  with  orange,  and  with  the  sub- 
marginal  sinuouB  band  narrower^  broken  up  into  lunules,  and  orange- 
coloured. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1'4A ;  whence  expanse  =  8*04  inches. 

41.  Taitaecia  cibabitis,  Hewitson. 

42.  Adoliab  Acoimus. 

Adoliat  acantiuiy  Hewitson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1874,  ser.  4,  toL  ziv, 
p.  858 ;  Exot  Batt.  vol.  ▼,  Adolioi,  pi.  iv,  fig.  11,  9  • 

Tandecia  aomtiusy  Moore,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  1877,  p.  586. — ^Wood-Mason 
and  de  Nic^ville,  Jouxn.  As.  Soc  Bengal,  1880,  p.  229,  9 . 

i .  Wings  above  almost  black,  the  ground-colour  being  very  dark 
brown  of  a  bronzy  tint,  and  the  prominent  cellular  and  basal  marks,  the 
outer  margins,  and  the  common  discal  and  submarginal  submacular  bands 
velvety  black,  the  former  of  the  two  last-named  bounded  externally  at  its 
anterior  end  by  a  series  of  four  indistinct  U-shaped  white  marks,  and  the 
latter  provided  at  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  with  two  small  elongat- 
ed subcostal  white  spoJis  (the  posterior  of  which  is  the  larger) ,  and,  in  the 
posterior  wings,  composed  of  distinct  subelongate  spots  each  with  an 
inconspicuous  dash  paler  than  the  surrounding  ground-colour  at  either  end. 
The  posterior  wings  strongly  glossed  with  dark  greenish-purplo  anteriorly. 
82 
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Wings  below  much  as  in  A.  ffaruda,  bat  all  more  strongly  glossed  with 
amethyst-purple  submarginally  and  having  their  basal  half  coloured  grejiah- 
green  and  conspicuously  marked  with  black  as  in  the  female. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1*28  ;  whence  expanse  =  2'72  inches. 

The  characters  of  the  venation  and  the  structure  of  the  palpi  remore 
this  species  from  the  genus  Tanaecia,  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  Moore, 
to  AdoliaSf  whilst  the  form  and  colouration  of  the  wings  in  the  male  assign 
it  a  position  in  the  system  next  to,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of, 
A,  gartkda^  of  which,  indeed,  the  above  described  insect  might,  on  a  cursory 
view  of  the  upperside,  be  mistaken  for  a  black  local  race. 

43.  Sthfilsdba.  tettta,  var.  teittoides. 

44.  Nymph  A  LIS  athamab,  Drury. 

Family  ERYCINIDJE. 

*45.     Abisara  kausambi,  Felder. 

46.     Abibara  bifasciata,  Moore. 

Our  specimens  of  the  female  all  agree  with  Moore's  figure  of  the 
upperside,  but  they  all  have  three  anterior  ocelli  on  the  underside  of  the 
posterior  wing ;  the  front  one,  however,  reduced  to  an  almost  rudimentary 
condition. 

Our  numerous  males  all  have  the  discal  light  bands  of  the  anterior 
wing  less  bent  than  in  the  females,  but  all  except  two  (which  have  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  foremost  one)  present  only  two  ocelli  in  the  anterior  series; 
and  our  unique  Nicobarese  specimen  agrees  with  them  except  in  haviog 
the  discal  band  if  anything  a  little  more  angled. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  foregoing  species  will  prove  to  be  identi- 
cal. 

Family  LTC-ENIDiE. 

47.      CiTBETIS  THETTS,  var.   BABOKIB. 

48.  PiTHKCOPS  HTLAX,  Fabr. 

49.  Castaliub  ethion,  Hewitson. 

Four  males  and  a  female  from  S.  Andaman, 

60.  Cabtalius  elna,  Hewitson. 

Three  males  and  a  female  from  S.  Andaman,  variable  in  the  size  and 
connections  of  the  black  spots  and  bands  of  the  underside  and  wanting  the 
minute  black  spot  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  common  white  band  of  the 
upperside. 

61.  Cabtalius  boxtts,  Horsfield. 
Three  males  and  two  females. 

62.  Lampides  ^LiAiTUS,  Fabr. 

68.    Lamfides  stbabo  (Fabr.),  Butler. 
A  single  male  from  S.  Andaman. 
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*54.    Lampedeb  kosdvujxa,  Felder. 

55.      LaMPIDES  HAI.ATA. 
Z^emna  mdlaya^  Horsfield,  Cat.  Lep.  E.  I.  Co.  1829,  p.  70. 

One  specimen  from  S.  Andaman. 

56.  Lamfides  abdates,  Moore. 

57.  Lakpides  elpis,  Godart. 

58.  Lakpides  paitdata,  Horsfield. 

59.  Lahpides  confer  pactolus. 

60.  LaMPIBES  PLTJMBE0MICAT7S,   W.-M.  &   do  N. 

61.  POLTOHMATUS   SANQBA,   Moore. 

62.  Aphnjeub  lohita,  var.  2oilus. 

63.  HxpoLTCiENA  EBYLUS,  Godart. 
•64.     Htpoltc-BNa  sltola,  Hewitson. 

65.     SiTHOir  stTGEiTA,  var.  abeoa,  W.-M.   <fe  de  N. 
Six  more  males  and  two  females. 

66.      'SiTHON*   WESTEBMAN17II,  Var.   AITDAKANIGA,   nOV. 

Another  male. 

67.  'SiTHON*  TABPIKA,  Hewitson. 
Three  more  males  and  two  females. 

68.  *  Sithon'  albimacula,  n.  sp. 

S ,  Anterior  wings  above  brown-black  of  a  vinous  tint  with  a  large 
conspicuous  oval  white  discal  spot  equal  in  length  to  half  the  breadth  of 
the  part  of  the  organ  on  which  it  lies,  equally  distant  from  the  opposite 
margins,  and  so  placed  that  its  major  axis  and  more  pointed  anterior  end 
are  directed  towards  the  middle  of  the  costa. 

Posterior  wings  above  dark  violet-blue  bordered  increasingly  from  the 
base  of  the  anterior  margin  to  the  apical  angle  and  thence  decreasingly  to 
the  anal  angle  with  fuscous-black  and  from  the  submedian  vein  to  the 
abdominal  margin  with  greyish-black ;  with  a  fine  black  anteciliary  line 
and,  immediately  internal  to  this,  a  very  faint  and  fine  silver-grey  line 
decreasing  from  the  anal  angle  and  dwindling  to  nothing  before  reaching  the 
apical  angle ;  with  the  cilia  dark  brown  evenly  tipped  with  silvery  white  ; 
and  with  the  tails  black-brown,  the  unequal  submedian  and  second  median 
shorter  ones  edged  internally  with  silvery  white  cilia,  and  the  longer  inter- 
mediate first  median  one  white-tufted  at  its  inner  extremity. 

Wings  below  much  lighter. 

Anterior  pair  with  a  broad  and  prominent  white  band  bordered  both 
aides  with  fuscous  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  ground-colour, 
passing  off  from  the  greyish-white  basal  portion  of  the  sutural  area  across 
the  organ  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  costa,  increasing  in  its  course 
to  a  little  beyond  the  first  branch  of  the  median  vein  and  thence  decreasing 
to  its  anterior  extremity  (which  is  washed  with  fuscous),  so  that  its  outline, 
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while  almost  straight  internallj,  is  Unnily  obtuse-angled  externally;  and 
with  the  outer  margin  at  the  inner  angle  obsoletelj  trilineated  with  wlute 
as  in  the  posterior  pair. 

Posterior  pair  with  a   narrower  and  less   conspicuous  discal  wUtisk 
band  of  uniform  width  throughout,  not  sharply  defined,  but  on  the  confen- 
ry  diffused  externally,  and  bordered  internally  with  a  line  of  fuscous  wfaick 
is  darker  than  the  ground,  sharply  bent  inwards  at  right  angles  to  itseH  to 
the  abdominal  margin,  and  externally  mai^ined  with  brassy,  at  iti  posterior 
end  ;  with  the  deep  black  spot  of  the  small  anal  lobe,  a  large  patch  of  grey 
scales  between  the  ends  of  the  submedian  vein  and  the  first  median  Teinkt, 
an  intense  black  spot  next  to  and  about  half  the  size  of  this  between  tke 
ends  of  the  first  and  second  median  veinlets,  and  a  very  short  and  tnoi- 
versely  elongated  or  narrow  similar  but  inconspicuous  black  spot  betwees 
the  ends  of  the  first  and   second  median  veinlets,  all  internally  margined 
with  a  discontinuous  line  of  brassy  scales  which  extends  from  the  poioi 
where  the  dark  discal  striga  with  its  brassy  edging  reaches  the  abdomioii 
margin  all  along  the    outer  margin  of  the  organs,  following  the  inoer 
contours  of  the  above-described  spots,  up  to  the  second  subcostal  veinlet; 
and  with  the  external  margin  finely  lineated  with  three  regularly  coacentne 
silvery  white  lines  separated  from  one  another  by  the  black  anteciliarj  ht 
and  the  brown  bases  of  the  cilia. 

Length  of  the  anterior  wing  *52  ;  whence  expanse  =  1*09  inches. 

A  single  male  of  this  beautiful  little  species,  the  nearest  ally  of  whidi 
is  Jf.  einialaj  Hewitson,  III  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  85,  pL  XIV,  figs.  30,  31  ?• 

69.  Deudobix  epijabbas,  Moore. 

70.  Deudobix  dikneces,  Hewitson. 

71.  Deudobix  vabuita,  Horsfield. 

72.  Deudobix  obseis,  Hewitson. 
78.    Mybina  ATYMNUSy  var.  pbabha. 

94.    Ambltfodia  nabada,  var.  EsicHSOKn. 

A  single  male  with  the  upperside  coloured  the  deepest  and  richfft 
metallic  violet  bordered  with  f uscous-black  exactly  to  the  same  extent  loa 
in  just  the  same  manner  as,  but  more  darkly  than,  in  Calcutta  specimeus  a 
A.  narada.  One  of  the  females  in  the  tint  and  extent  of  the  blue  oi^ 
upperside  closely  resembles  Calcutta  specimens  of  A.  narada^  but  it  >* 
otherwise  darkly  and  richly  coloured  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Andaman  sp^ 
mens. 

75.    Abbhopala  centaubus,  var.  coBUSCAirSy  W.-M.  &  de  N. 

Numerous  additional  males  and  females. 

7G.    Abbhopala  amantes. 

Ambhjpodia  amantet,  Hewitson,  Gat  Lye.  Brit.  Mus.  1862,  p.  4,  pL  a»  figs.  1-^ 
One  small  female. 
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*77.      ASRHOFAIiA.  FAKULA,  FeldoF. 

78.    Nabathusa  vulla,  tut.  akdahakica,  dot. 

Amblypodia  fuUay  Hewitson,  Cat.  Lyo.  Brit.  Has.  1862,  p.  10,  pl«  ti,  figs.  67»  68 
^ ,  firom  Boirou. 

JiTaratAtirii/M/i^,  Tar.  aiMfoffsofit^Oy  Wood-liaaonandde  Nic^Tilley  Fkoo.  As.  Soo. 
Bengal,  August,  1881,  p.  143. 

Narathura  sttbfaseiata,  Moore,  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.  Lond.  1881,  September,  part 
iii,  p.  812,  $  9  ,  from  the  Andamans. 

S  •  Wings  above  brilliant  violet -oyaneons,  all  slightly  more  broadly 
bordered  with  black-fuscous  than  in  Hewitson's  figure  of  the  typical  form. 

Wings  below  pale  ocraceous-fuscous,  with  faint  traces  of  a  discocellu- 
lar  mark  in  both  wings  and  of  three  or  four  basal  spots  in  the  posterior 
wings,  besides  the  markings  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wings,  darker  than  the 
g^round-colour. 

The  end  of  the  first  submedian  branch  of  the  posterior  wing  forms  a 
minute  tooth  on  the  outer  margin. 

This  very  slight  variety  seems  intermediate  between  jDT,  fulla,  Hewit- 
goui  from  Boirou,  and  JV.  arseniuSf  Felder,  from  Luzon. 

Mr.  Moore  compares  his  species  to  Amblypodia  canuta^  Hewitson,  a 
name  which  we  have  failed  to  trace. 

79.      SUBENDBA  QVEBCETOBTTK,  Var.    LATIMASOO. 

*80.    Akbltpodia  z£TAy  Moore. 

Family  PAPILIONID^. 
Subfamily  Piejuhjb. 

81.  Tebiab  hecabb,  Linn. 

82.  Tebiab  habhta,  Horsfield. 
<^83.    TxBiAS  BiKOBABiEKSiSy  Felder. 

We  have  received  specimens  from  the  Nicobars  {vide  mpra  p.  286),  bat 
none  as  yet  from  the  Andamans. 

*84.    Hbbokoia  glaucippb,  Linn. 

86.    Hebomoia  boepstobpfii,  W.-M.  PI.  XIV,  Figs.  3  <&  4  ^ ,  6  j. 

Since  this  species  was  described,  we  have  received  a  very  large  series 
of  both  sexes. 

86.  IziAB  A]n>AHANA,  Moore. 

87.  Catopsilia  catilla  (Cramer),  Butler. 
One  male  only. 

88.  Catopsilia  cbocalb,  Cramer. 

Two  males  with  the  apex  of  the  anterior  wings  slightly  more  broadly 
bordered  with  black  than  in  Butler's  ^g,  1,  pi.  ix,  Lep.  Exot.,  and  two 
others  approaching  very  closely  his  fig.  4,  representing  O.  fiava^  but 
with  the  apex  of  the  anterior  wings  equally  broadly  black-bordered  with 
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the  two  former,  and  the  outer  portion  of  all  the  wings,  especially  of  the 
posterior  ones,  paler  than  the  basal.     Also  two  females. 
*89.    Catofsixia  chbyseis,  Drurj. 

90.  PlEBIS   ffADJSAy  Tar.  HAJCA. 

91.  PlEBIB  COROBI8,  Tar.   LICHENOSA. 

92.  Eboitla  yalebia,  Tar.  habaea. 

93.  Tachtbis  PAULINA,  Cramer. 

Subfamily  Papilionut^. 

94.  Obnithopteba  pohpeus  (?reetiu8  heliacov). 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  hare  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
coTering,  in  what  points  his  Om.  helilaleonoides  difEers  from  the  Om. 
pompeus  of  Sikkim  and  Assam. 

In  one  of  our  four  males  from  Fort  Blair  all  the  submarginal  black 
spots  of  the  posterior  wings  are  wanting  except  the  first  or  anal,  which  is 
fused  with  the  marginal  conical  spot  as  it  all  but  iuTariabl j  is  in  ContincDtal 
specimens ;  in  another  the  second  spot  is  present  on  the  upperside  onlj ;  in 
a  third,  the  second  and  third,  and  in  a  fourth,  the  second,  third,  and  sixth, 
while  in  the  feminine  male  upon  which  Mr.  Moore  founded  his  Om. 
heliaeonoides  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  present  on  both  ades : 
all  of  which  Tariations  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  sufficiently  large  series  of 
Continental  specimens,  particularly  in  our  own  fine  one  from  the  Sikkim 
and  Khasi  Hills. 

Of  our  five  females  two  haTe  the  anterior  wings  conspicuously  rayed 
with  white  like  some  Assam  specimens,  and  three  (two  from  the  Little 
Brother  Island  and  one  from  S.  Andaman)  haTe  the  Teins  of  these  wings 
either  simply  bordered  both  sides  with  paler  black  than  the  general  ground- 
colour or  only  exhibit  here  and  there  faint  traces  of  white  scales  like  otheis 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Khasi  Hills  (Sylhet). 

The  males  which  are  least  differentiated  from  the  females  in  point  of 
markings,  also  resemble  them  in  the  fuller  and  more  broadly  rounded  inner 
angle  of  their  anterior  wings. 

95.  Papilio  mato. 

p.  mayo,  Atkinson,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1873,  p.  786,  pi.  63,  fig.  1,  ^ 
P.  eharieUty  Hewitson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  fiist.  1874,  ser.  4,  vol.  ziy,  p.  366,  %  \ 
Ezot.  Butt.  1875,  vol.  y,  pi.  xi7,  Pap.  fig.  45,  $ . 

The  shape  of  the  wings  and  tlie  presence  of  red  markings  on  the  unde> 
side  of  the  hinder  pair  proTe  that  P.  mayo  is  more  closely  allied  to  i'« 
androgem  than  to  P.  polymneBtor  ;  not  a  single  red  scale  being  to  be  deteet- 
ed  in  the  hind  wing  of  the  latter  except  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  and 
the  conspicuous  blue- grey  band  on  the  upperside  of  the  former  being  no- 
thing more  than  an  excessiTe  dcTelopment  and  concentration  of  the  radiating 
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lines  of  grey  scales  with  which  P.  androgens  is  more  or  less  conspicuously 
ornamented  between  the  veins  and  folds  of  all  its  wings,  but  especially  of 
the  posterior  pair,  on  the  upperside.  P.  mayo  is  also  adorned  in  the  anterior 
wings  with  radiating  shorter  lines  of  luteous  g^ey  scales,  a  point  not 
mentioned  by  Atkinson  nor  represented  by  him  in  his  figure. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Continental  P.  androgens  is  provided 
-with  three  different  forms  of  female,  two  tailless  like  the  male  and  one 
tailed,  which  mimicks  the  red-spotted  P.  douhledayi  just  as  the  corre- 
sponding female  of  the  closely  allied  P.  memnon  does  the  yellow- spotted 
P.  coon.  The  two  rare  tailless  females  of  its  Andaman  representative 
bave  not  yet  been  detected ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the 
P.  eharieles  of  Hewitson  we  have  the  commoner  tailed  form,  which  mimicks 
the  red-tailed  P.  rhodifer.  Our  first  specimens  of  the  supposed  two  species 
were  captured  by  the  native  collector  Moti  Ram  in  1872  all  together  in 
the  same  spot ;  and  all  the  numerous  specimens  (upwards  of  fifty  in  num- 
ber) of  P.  mayo  which  have  passed  through  our  hands  during  the  past  two 
years  are  males,  and  all  the  (some  6  to  8)  P.  char  ides  females. 

From  these  facts  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
two  are  the  opposite  sexes  of  one  and  the  same  species,  and  we  accordingly 
unite  them  under  the  former  as  being  the  prior  of  these  two  names. 

96.  Pafilio  polttes,  var.  kikobabub,  Felder. 

97.  Fapilio  AQAMEiooiir,  Linn. 

98.  Fapilio  eitbtptltts,  Linn. 

99.  Fapilio  bhodifeb,  Butler. 

$ .  Differs  from  the  male  in  having  all  its  wings  broader,  and  the 
crimson  of  the  posterior  ones  not  quite  so  bright. 

100.  Fapilio  clttia,  var.  plavolimbatttb.  PI.  XIV,  Fig.  1,  2,  ^ . 
We  have  since  received  many  males  and  a  female,  the  former  all  quite 

constant,  and  the  latter  differing  from  them  only  in  its  broader  wings  and 
in  the  paler  fulvous  markings  of  both  sides  of  the  posterior  ones. 
•101.     Fapilio  aittiphates,  Cramer. 

102.    Fapilio  IlSstbygonttm,  W.-M. 

2 .  Wings  all  lighter  above  in  consequence  partly  of  their  greater 
breadth,  partly  of  the  bands  and  other  black  markings  being  narrower  or 
less  developed,  and  partly  of  the  smaller  extent  of  grey  present  on  the 
posterior  pair :  the  fifth  forked  black  band  not  reaching  the  inner  angle  on 
either  side  and  none  of  the  bands  of  the  anterior  pair  being  connected  by 
a  black  edging  at  the  inner  margin,  and  the  two  marginal  and  sub- marginal 
lunular  bands  of  the  posterior  pair  being  smaller  and  less  diffused  and 
more  distinctly  divided  from  one  another  by  light  scales  anteriorly  on  the 
upperside. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1*8 ;  whence  expanse  sa  8*75  inches. 

A  single  specimen. 
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108.      PaPILIO  PBEXA.SPE8. 

T.preM9pe$,  Pelder,  Beise  Kovaia,  Lep.  vol.  i,  p.   107,  pi    xv,  fig.  i,  i,  fiom 
If  alaoca. — Oberthiir,  E^des  D'Entom.  ivme  livr.  p.  46,  S  9i  from  the  AwaiMWMi  laloi. 

9 .  Wingfl  abo7e  lighter  and  dingier,  much  in  facfc,  as  in  P.  chaan^ 
Westw.,  with  the  fascia  of  the  nnderside  of  the  anterior  ones  faintlj 
indicated. 

Anterior  wings  below  with  an  incurved  ashy- white  fiiscia  beyond  the 
end  of  the  cell,  commencing  near  the  costal  margin,  interrupted  bj  the 
veins  and  folds,  and  rapidly  decreasing  to  the  third  median  veinlet,  where 
it  ends  to  recommence  at  the  first,  whence  it  increases  to  the  submedian 
vein. 

Tails  of  tbe  posterior  win^  broader  at  the  expanded  extremity  and 
narrower  at  the  constricted  portion,  just  as  in  P.  ehaan  f  as  compared  with 
its  males. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  2  35 ;  wbenoe  expanse  =»  4*86  inches. 

Seven  males  and  two  females. 

Family  HESPEBIDiB. 

104.    IsMEinB  OHBOicuB,  Cramer. 

Andaman  females  all  have  only  a  single  small  semitransparent  subapical 
speck  between  the  last  two  branches  of  the  subcostal  of  the  anterior  wiog; 
but  those  from  Continental  India  have  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two 
besides  this  on  the  disk  of  the  same  wing,  which  in  one  from  Bangalore 
in  South  India  are  enlarged^  into  two  conspicuous  reversed  comma-shaped 
spots. 

105.      ISMEinB  lULATAKA,  FcldOF. 

The  females  have  a  small  semitransparent  yellowish  discal  speek  be- 
tween the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  median  vein  and  of  course  lack  the 
oblique  band  of  short  lines  of  modified  sc{Jes  seen  in  the  males  of  this  tf 
well  as  of  the  preceding  closely-allied  species* 

106.    Ibmene  abia,  Moore. 

107.      ISMBKE  IiEBADEA,  Var.   AKDAHABICA,   nOV. 

^  •  Wings  above  dark  brown  of  a  slightly  greenish  tinge,  all  withoat 
•pots. 

Anterior  wings  bearing  a  huge  and  dense  pear-shaped  sericeous  paich 
of  setse  glossed  with  greyish-greenish  and  extending  nearly  from  the  bottoon 
of  the  angle  formed  at  the  base  of  the  organ  by  the  subcostal  and  submediaa 
veins  about  to  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
ktter  vein,  with  all  the  setse  directed  backwards  and  slightly  outwards; 
with  the  costal  margin  purplish ;  the  outer  portion  beyond  the  setoloee 
patch  bronsy ;  and  tiie  eilia  pale  luteous. 
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Posterior  wings  purple-glossed,  with  two  subparallel  raised  discal 
longitudinal  lines  o£  modified  scales  attached  to  the  apparently  thickened 
bases  of  the  first  and  second  median  veinlets,  and  with  the  cilia  pale  orange. 

Anterior  wings  below  bronzy -brown  with  a  patch  of  brilliant  amethyst- 
purple  sparsely  irrorated  with  white  scales  and  extending  from  the  end  of 
the  cell  nearly  to  the  apex  of  each  organ,  and  with  the  basal  portion  of 
the  wing-membrane  behind  the  median  vein  and  its  first  branch  whitey- 
brown  passing  to  ashy  posteriorly,  and  with  a  tuft  of  brown-tipped  yellow 
setffi  arranged  longitudinally  upon  and  on  each  side  of  the  basal  half  of 
the  submedian  vein. 

Posterior  wings  below  purple-glossed,  darkest  over  the  scent-glands, 
with  an  interrupted  transverse  discal  band  of  white  scales  from  near  the 
abdominal  margin  to  the  middle  of  the  organs,  where  it  diffuses  itself 
widely  over  a  diffused  patch  of  amethyst-purple. 

9 .  All  the  wings  above  and  below  paler  and  duller  and  glossed  with 
purple,  the  anterior  ones  spotted. 

Anterior  wings  suffused  with  purple  on  the  disk,  which  bears  three 
semitransparent  yellow  lustrous  spots  of  the  same  size,  relative  proportions, 
and  shape  as  in  O.  attina,  Hew.,  with  a  fourth  smaller  and  elongate  yellow 
opaque  spot  placed  just  in  front  of  the  submedian  vein  rather  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  organs. 

tf.   9.    Eyes  blood -red. 

Antennae  purplish  brown  with  the  club  bright  luteous  below. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  i  1'25,  S  1*25  ;  whence  expanse  ^^  S  2*65, 
2  2*65  inches. 

The  patch  of  setae  on  the  upperside  of  the  anterior  wings,  the  yellow 
tuft  (which  probably  serves  as  a  scent-fan)  on  the  underside  of  the  same 
wings,  and  the  lines  of  modified  scales  (which  probably  cover  the  scent- 
glands  as  they  seem  soiled  as  if  by  some  exuding  fluid)  on  the  upper- 
side  of  the  posterior  wings  are  structures  peculiar  to  the  male  sex. 

108.     IsMENE  DitUNA,  Moore. 

9  .  Differs  from  the  male  only  in  the  absence  of  the  sexual  streak  in 
the  anterior  wings. 

In  both  sexes  of  this  species  the  anterior  wings  are  tipped  with  paler 
on  both  sides. 

109.  ISHENE  EXCLAMATIONIS. 

Setp,  exehmationis  (Fabr.),  Butler,  Cat.  Diom.  Lep.  Fabr.  1870,  p.  269,  pi.   iii, 
fig.  2. 

Numerous  males  and  females. 

110.  ISMENE   HABISA. 

I.  hariia,  Moore,  Proo.  Zool.  8oc.  Lond.  1866,  p.  782,  ^9. 
A  single  female. 
83 
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111.      ISKlEirE   BADBA. 
Ooniloba  badra^  Moore,  Froc.  Zool.  Soc,  Lond.  p.  778,  ^   ? . 

A  single  female  in  very  fine  condition. 

112.  Taoiades  alica,  Moore. 
Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes. 

113.  Tagiades  eavi,  Moore. 

114.  Tagiades  menaea. 

Fterygoapxdea  tnenaha^  Moore,  Proc.  Zool,  Lond.  1865,   p.  778,  S   9 ,  from   *  H.  E, 
Bengal.' 

Male  and  female. 

115.  Tagiades  bhagava,  var.  AiTDAMAJfiCA,  nov.  PL  IV,  Pig.  5,  ^. 

Satarupa  bhagava^  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1865,   p.   781,    S ,   from  *  N.  £. 
Bengal.* 

Numerous  males  and  a  female  from  S.  Andaman. 

3 .  With  the  cream-coloured  subbasal  band  of  the  posterior  wings  in 
one  specimen  narrower  and  not  continued  on  to  the  anterior  wings,  in  an- 
other as  broad  as  in  an  Upper  Tenasserim  example,  and  continued  faintly 
on  to  the  anterior  wings  ;  witli  the  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  larger  than 
in  the  female  and  not  isolated  from  the  fuscous  outer  margin ;  and  with 
the  transverse  abdominal  band  concolorous  with  the  subbasal. 

9 .  Wings  above  paler,  with  the  spots  of  the  anterior  wings  whiter  and 
larger,  and  the  band  of  the  posterior  ones  pure  white,  much  broader,  and 
extending  on  to  the  anterior  ones  broadly  up  to  the  submedian  vein  and 
thence  narrowly  up  to  the  first  median  veinlet  between  the  two  pairs  of 
black  spots. 

Posterior  wings  with  a  black  speck  at  the  end  of  the  cell  on  a  white 
ground  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  anterior  of  the  semicircular  series  of 
black  spots  on  the  upperside  nearly,  but  on  the  underside  wholly,  placed  on 
the  white  subbasal  band. 

A  specimen  from  the  Sikkim  Hills,  8000  feet,  differs  in  having  the 
band  broader  both  on  the  posterior  wings  and  between  the  two  pairs  of 
spots  in  the  anterior  ones. 

116.  Plesionetjba  altsos,  Moore. 

Our  specimens  from  S.  Andaman,  the  Sikkim  Hills,  and  the  N.  E. 
Frontier  districts  (Sibsagar,  etc.,)  all  agree  with  one  another  in  always 
having  three  conjugated  obliquely  placed  subapical  semitransparent  spots 
and  usually  three  in  the  reversed  oblique  series,  the  innermost  of  which  is 
separated  from  the  next  to  it  by  a  greater  interval  than  this  is  from  the 
outermost,  which  latter  is  the  absent  one  in  those  specimens  with  only  two 
in  the  series. 

Males  and  females. 
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117.      PLEBIOITBTrEA   FASALTSOS,   n.   Sp. 
Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  August  1881,  p.  143. 
,j .  9 .  Closely  allied  to  P.  alysosy  but  differing  therefrom,  on  the  upper- 
side  of  the  anterior  wings,  in  the  discal  oblique  semitransparent   white 
lustroas  band  being  broader  with  less  irregular  margins,  and  in   only  one 
small  spot,  placed  between  the  third  median  and  the  discoidal  veinlet,  midway 
between  the  discal  band  and  the   outer   margin,   being   present ;  and,   on 
the  underside  of  the  posterior  pair,  in  having  one  or  two  small  white  opaque 
lustrous  spots,  one  near  the  end  of  the   cell,   the   larger  and  the  more 
constantly  present,  and  the   other  just  beyond  it  between  the  first  and 
second  median  veinlets. 

Three  males  and  one  feipale. 

Length   of  anterior  wing  ^  '78,  ^  '82  ;  whence  expanse  bb  ^  1  66, 
9  1*7^!  inches. 

Specimens  from  the  Sikkim  Hills  ;  Sibsagar  {S.    E,    Peal),  Dhunsiri 
▼alley  and   Dafla   Hills,  Assam    {R.    H.   Godwin- Austen) ;   Trevandrum, 
8.  India  (F,  W,  Bourdillon),  and  Ceylon  (F.  B.  Mackwood)  are  devoid  of 
all  traces  of  the  spots  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  posterior  wings. 
118.     Plesionettra  daw,  var.  andamantca,  nov. 

Tap.  dan,  Fabr.,  Mant.  Ins,  ii,  p.  88  ;  He»peHa  fuiih,  Kollar  in  Hiigers  Kaschmir, 
ToL  It,  pi.  18,  figs.  5,  6. — PUsiweura  dan,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1866,  p.  789. 
Our  specimens  from  Port  Blair  differ  from  Continental  ones  in  having 
the  discal  series  of  spots  all  run  together  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  band, 
and  the  three  subapical  spots  conjugated  and   in   the   same   straight   line, 
with  their  conjoined  inner  margin  nearly  straight  and  their  outer  festooned  ; 
and  two  examples  exhibit  in  addition  two  smaller  dots  placed  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  outer  margin  just  below  and  external  to  the  three  subapical  ones. 
Numerous  specimens. 
119.    Plesioneuea  leucocbea. 

Eetperia  leucoefra,  Kollar  in  Hiigel's  Kasohmir,  1848,   vol,  iv,  p.   464,  pL  xviii, 
figs.  3,  4. 

Flenoneura  sumtira,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1866,  p.  787,  fromN.E.  Bengal. 

pulomaya,  Id.,  loc.  cit.  p.  787,  from  *  Darjeeling*. 

.,  ambareesay  Id.,  loc.  cit.  p.  788,  from  Maungbhoom,  Bengal. 
—    ehamunthy  Id.,  loc.  cit.  p.  788,  from  Bengal. 

putra,   Id.,  loo.   cit.   p.  788,  from  BengaL 

Our  large  series  of  specimens  frqpi  the  Sikkim  Hills,  Cherrapunji  iu 
the  Khasi  Hills,  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  Travancore,  Ceylon,  and  S.  Anda- 
man  furnishes  us  with  an  almost  complete  series  of  gradations  between 
those  with  the  smallest  number  and  the  greatest  amount  of  coalescence  and 
those  presenting  the  largest  number  and  the  least  coalescence  of  the  spots 
on  the  disk  of  the  anterior  wings  ;  moreover,  the  orange  spots  in  the  pos- 
tenor  wings  are  to  the  last  degree  capricious  in  their  development,  being 
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exceedinglj  prominent  in  some  and  totally  wanting  in  others  ;  not  a  single 
character,  in  fact,  which  we  have  chosen  in  our  attempts  to  divide  our  series 
into  local  races  has  proved  to  he  constant. 

120.  Plesioneuba.  pbaba. 

P.  prabay  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1865,  p.  790,  ^   $. 
Three  males  from  S.  Andaman. 

121.  Hespebia.  gahiba,  Moore. 

The  three  females  have,  in  addition  to  the  eight  spots  present  in  males, 
a  more  or  less  well-developed  triangular  bright  yellow  opaque  one  toucbing 
the  suhmedian  rather  beyond  the  middle  of  this,  and  appearing  on  the  under- 
sides  as  an  imperfect  band  between  that  vein  and  the  first  median  veinlet ; 
and,  moreover,  have  the  whole  underside  thickly  and  evenly  clothed  with 
rufous- brown  scales. 

122.  Hespebia  oceia,   Hewitson. 

^ .  Wings  above  rich  dark  purple-brovra  with  bronzy  reflections. 

Anterior  wings  typically  with  eight  semi  transparent  pale  yellow  lustroui 
spots,  namely,  two,  dot-like,  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  of  which  the  posterior 
is  the  larger,  a  third  subquadrate,  the  largest  of  all,  between  the  first  and 
second  median  veinlets,  a  foui'th,  about  half  the  size,  between  the  second 
and  third  median  veinlets,  with  a  dot,  the  fifth,  beyond  and  in  front  of  it, 
and  a  series  of  three  dots/ the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  in  a  series,  in  front 
of  this  again. 

Posterior  wings  each  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  long  dark  brown  pale- 
based  setse  inserted  into  the  wing  niembrane  immediately  behind  the  base 
of  the  subcostal  trunk. 

Wings  below  lighter  and  duller. 

Anterior  wings  with  a  huge  oval  ashy  patch  of  a  most  brilliant 
satiny  lustre,  occupying  the  middle  four  fifths  of  the  portion  of  the  organs 
between  the  median  vein  and  the  posterior  margin,  and  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  so  placed  as  to  be  divided  by  the  suhmedian  vein  a  very  mach 
smaller  oval  patch  of  brown  modified  scales. 

? .  Wings  above  paler  and  scarcely  at  all  suffused  with  purple,  with 
the  setae  olive-green  and  the  cilia  pale  luteous. 

Anterior  pair  all  but  invariably  with  nine  spots,  an  additional  opaqne 
one  being  present  just  in  front  of  the  suhmedian  vein  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  organs. 

Wings  below  pure  dead  uniform  olive-brown. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  ^  '74,  ?  -86 ;  whence  expanse  «=  ^  l'^» 
9  1-88  inches. 

In  the  male  of  this  species  the  basal  tuft  on  the  upperside  of  the  pos- 
terior wings  probably  serves  as  the  scent-fan,  while  the  patch  of  modified 
scales  on  the  underside  of  the  anterior  ones  covers,  and  collects  sponge-lik^ 
the  odorous  fluid  secreted  by,  subjacent  glands. 
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Obi.  The  female  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Moore  as  thai  of  his 
J7.  cahira  (vide  supra). 

The  male  varies  considerably  in  the  number  of  spots  in  the  anterior 
wings,  while  the  female  is  almost  constant.  These  variations  may  most 
conveniently  be  exhibited  in  such  a  formula  as  the  following,  in  which  the 
numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  stand  for  the  semicircular  series  of  eight 
discal  spots  seen  in  typical  examples  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  succes« 
sion  from  before  backwards  inwards  and  forwards,  the  cypher  (0)  wherever 
it  occurs  indicating  that  that  particular  spot  tlie  place  of  whose  number  it 
occupies  is  absent,  and  x  representing  the  submedian  additional  spot  all 
but  invariably  present  in  females  only  : — 


e. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8"! 

e. 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8 

Is 

s. 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8 

'■I, 

s. 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8 

^ 

i- 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8^ 

k  ' 

6. 

0+2+3+0+5+6+7+0 

i. 

0+2+3+4+5+6+7+8 

s. 

0+2+3+0+5+6+7+0 

s. 

0+2+3+0+6+6+7+8 

6. 

0+2+3+0+5+6+7+8 

*f. 

0+2+3+0+6+6+7+8 

s. 

0+2+3+0+5+6+7+8 

^. 

0+2+3+0+5+6+7+8 

e. 

0+0+3+0+6+6+7+0 

?. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  6  +  6  +  7  +  8  + ar^ 

?. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  H 

h5  +  6  +  7  +  8+a: 

9, 

1+2  +  3  +  4- 

-5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  a? 

9. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6+7  +  8  +  a? 

?, 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  a?' 

9. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  07 

?. 

1  +  2  +  3+4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  a: 

9. 

1+2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  + j?J 

?. 

1+2+3+4H 

h5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  0 

"3 

o 


123.     Hespebii.  colaca,  Moore. 
Two  males  and  four  females. 

124.      HeSFEBIA  BALA. 

Setperia  sola,  Hewitaon,  Trans.  Entoxn.  Soc.  Lond.,   ser.  3,  vol.  ii,   1866,  p.  50O, 
from  Singapore. 

2 .  Wings  above  Vandyke- brown  with  a  very  faint  vinaceous  tinge. 
Anterior  wings  with  four  semitransparent  white  lustrous  spots  all  close 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  disk,  two  in  the  cell,  the  posterior*  of  which  is 
double  the  size  of  the  anterior,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all,  another  immedi- 
ately behind  and  in  the  same  straight  line  with  these,  quadrate,  the  largest 
of  all,  being.fully  double  the  size  of  the  posterior  of  the  two  cellular  ones, 
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and  the  fourth  placed  quincuncially  between  the  second  and  third  and  rather 
smaller  than  the  former  of  these. 

Posterior  wings  immaculate. 

Wings  below  paler,  darkest  around  the  spots  in  the  anterior  onesi  all 
also  suffused  with  vinaceous. 

Anterior  ones  with  the  sutural  area  ashy  and  a  lai^e  patch  in  the 
internomedian  area  whiter  and  showing  through  on  the  apperside  as  a  some- 
what  diffused  whitish  speck. 

Posterior  wings  clothed  with  ashj  scales  and  bearing  a  cellalar  roand- 
ith  spot  darker  than  the  ground-colour,  around  which  spot  are  semicircolarly 
arranged  three  or  four  similar  ones,  as  in  f  .  divodasa. 

Cilia  duskj-ashj. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  '56 ;  whence  expanse  ss  1'23  inches. 

Closely  allied  to  S.  divodusa,  Moore. 

The  "  three  minute  brown  spots  before  the  apex"  of  the  anterior 
wings  mentioned  by  Hewitson  are  not  discernible  in  our  two  specimens ; 
they  correspond  to  the  dark  brown  marks  which  bound  the  apical  dots  on 
both  sides  in  some  specimens  of  S,  divodasa,  and,  consequently,  represent 
the  apical  semitransparent  dots  of  that  species. 

125.      HSSPEBIA.  KA.BO0A. 

JET.  tiarooa^  Moore,  Proo.  Zool.  See.  Lond.  1878,  p.  687,  pi.  45,  fig.  4,  j  ?,  £rom 
Bombay  and  Ceylon. 

A  male  agreeing  exactly  with  Moore's  figure,  but  not  quite  so  perfect- 
ly with  his  description,  five  discal  spots  being  described  but  only  four 
figured. 

Obs.  This  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Moore  to  differ  only  in  its  larger 
size  from  tlie  H.  contigua  of  Mabille,  a  species  which  we  have  failed 
to  trace  in  the  literature. 

126.    Hespebia.  acboleuca,  n.  sp. 

Telegonut  aeroleucust  Proo.  As.  8oc.  Bengal,  Angoat,  1881,  p.  143. 

Metperia  hiraeOy  Moore,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  September  1881,  p.  313,  $. 
S .  Wings  above  dark  brown  slightly  suffused  with  vinous. 
Anterior  wings  tipped  with  ashy-white  and  with  three  large  semitrans- 
parent  pale  yellow  quadrangular  lustrous  spots  arranged  as  in  T.  tkrtue, 
namely,  one  in  the  cell  with  its  outer  margin  bifestooned  and  its  inner 
biscalloped,  another  larger  and  elongated  below  and  partly  under  this 
between  the  first  and  second  median  veinlets,  and  a  third,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  rhomboidal,  between  the  second  and  third  median  veinlet^ 
and  with  tlie  cilia  dusky  at  the  apex,  but  gnidually  becoming  pale  yellow 
towards  the  inner  angle. 

Posterior  wings  darker  towards  the   outer  margin   with  all  the  cili* 
pale  yellow. 
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Wings  below  paler  and  duller,  suffused  with  purple  on  the  disk,  and 
ornamented,  especially  on  the  medial  area  of  the  posterior  pair,  with  scat- 
tered ochreous  setiform  scales. 

AntennsB  black  with  the  straight  portion  of  the  club  broadlj  and 
conspicuously  incompletely  ringed  with  cretaceous  white  and  the  much 
shorter  terminal  hooked  portion  red  internally. 

$ .  Differs  from  the  male  only  in  its  larger  size  ;  and  in  not  having 
the  anterior  wings  tipped  with  ashy,  nor  the  antennas  nearly  so  conspicu- 
ously ringed  with  white. 
<J   S .  Eyes  blood-red. 
Palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  rudimentary. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  ^  1*05,  ^  1'09;  whence  expanse  ss  ^  2  26, 
9  2-82  inches. 

127.    Tblegoihts  thtbsis,  Fabr. 

The  male  of  this  species  presents,  on  the  upperside  of  each  anterior 
wing,  three  lines  of  modified  scales,  namely,  one  along  the  posterior  side  of 
the  median  vein  between  the  origins  of  its  first  and  second  branches,  ano- 
ther on  each  side  of  the  first  median  veinlet  from  the  origin  of  this  up  to 
the  second  discal  spot,  and  a  third,  also  double,  along  an  equal  portion  of 
the  submedian  vein,  and  a  thick  clothing  of  setaa  paler  than  the  ground- 
colour at  the  base  of  the  inter nomedian  area  and  a  similar  clothing  of  paler 
setsB  on  the  middle  three-fourths  of  the  sutural  area  ;  and,  on  the  under* 
side,  a  conspicuous  and  equally  long  furry  patch  of  pale-fulvous  coarse 
sets  divided  by  the  submedian  vein. 
Five  males  and  a  female. 

128.  Halpe  betubia,  Hewitson. 

129.  Famphila  mathias. 

Sesperia  mathias  (Fabr.),  Butler,  Oat.  Fabr.  Lep.  Brit.  Mua.  1869,  p.   276,   pL  8, 
flg.  8,  S- 

The  specimens  referred  to  H.  chaya  in  our  previous  list  are  now  placed 
under  this  species. 

130.  Famphila  pubbeea. 

P.  purreea,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1877,  p.  594,  pi.  Ivui,  fig.  10. 

? .  Larger  than  the  male,  with  the  yellow  discal  band  throughout  in 
the  posterior  wings,  but  only  in  the  internomedian  area  in  the  anterior 
ones,  and  the  yellow  portions  of  the  cilia,  especially  towards  the  inner  and 
anal  angles,  darker,  inclining  to  orange. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  *55 ;  whence  expanse  «■  1*18  inches. 

A  male  and  a  female. 

181.  Famphila  gola,  Moore. 

182.  Famphila  mjbsoides,  Butler. 
133.    Famphila  avgias,  Linn. 
Two  males. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  Papilio  elyiia^'^KC,JlavoHmbatu»^  Oberthiir.   ^.  Upperside. 

„    2. $.  Underside. 

„     3.  Hehomoia  roep»torffiiy  W.-M.,  ^.  TTppenide. 

„    4. ^— ^ ,  Underside. 

„    6.  ■'      — — ^ .  Upperside. 


XVII. — Description  of  a  new  Species  q/*Ro8t6llaria,yroffi  the  Bay  of 
Bengal, — By  Geoffrey  Netill,  C.   M.   Z.  S. 

[Received  NoYember  3rd  ; — Read  December  7th,  1881.] 

ROSTELLABIA.  DELICATULA,   D.    Sp. 

Distinguished  at  once  from  all  the  other  living  species  of  the  geons 
by  its  thin,  delicate,  and  translucent  substance,  in  these  respects  showing 
a  highly  important  approach  to  some  fossil  forms.  Colour  a  pale  ochn- 
ceous  brown  lineated  on  tlie  last  whorl  with  four  narrow  white  bands,  each 
of  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  four  projecting  digitate  processes  of  the 
outer  lip,  one  only  of  these  bands  appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
four  whorls  ;  spire  not  quite  half  the  entire  length,  apex  moderately  acute ; 
whorls  lOi,  moderately  convex,  the  last  conspicuously  convexly  tumid  and 
like  the  preceding  one,  marked  with  a  slight  sutural  depression,  produced 
at  the  base  into  a  short  canaliculation,  relatively  less  developed  than  in  any 
of  the  other  known  species,  this  "  canal"  is  slightly  tortuously  deflected, 
more  conspicuously  so  than  in  R.  magnus  (Chemnitz)  ;  the  first  three  or 
four  whorls  are  scujptureless,  the  next  three  or  four  inconspicuously  but 
regularly  spirally  striated,  striae  about  ten  in  number,  filiform  and  shghtlj 
punctured,  becoming  obsolete  on  the  last  two  whorls,  except  at  the  base  of 
the  last  of  all,  where  they  reappear  more  coarsely  developed  than  before; 
there  are  also  five  varices,  somewhat  inconspicuous,  at  intervals  on  the  last 
four  whorls,  which  also  show,  under  a  lens,  minute  longitudinal  striation, 
the  striae  close  set,  fine,  and  flexuous  ;  aperture  oval,  rather  large,  with  the 
peristome  thickened  and  denticulated  with  four  equidistant,  relatively 
somewhat  small,  digitate  processes. 

Long.  76,  diam.  28 ;  from  the  apex  to  suture  of  the  last  whorl  29^, 
from  base  of  the  aperture  to  end  of  the  "  canal"  6^  mill. 

This  highly  interesting  and  very  characteristic  form,  quite  unlike  any 
of  the  other  seven  known  living  species  of  the  genus  [as  restricted]  was 
dredged'  in  deep  water  off  Cheduba,  Arrakan  Coast,  by  Surgeon  J.  Arm- 
strong, late  Naturalist  to  the  Indian  Marino  Survey. 
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XVIII.-^il  numerical  BtHmate  of  the  Species  itf  AnimaU  ehiefly  Land  and 
Freshwater  hitherto  recorded  from  BHtuh  India  and  its  Dependen* 
des. — By  William  T.  Blantojud,  F.  B.  S. 

[Received  Norember  10th  ;^R6ad  Deoember  7fh,  1881.] 

A  few  months  ago  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  species  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom  that  are  found  in  British  India 
and  its  Dependencies.  I  learned,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  not  only 
did  no  such  census  of  the  nominal  species  exist,  but  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Vertebrata,  the  classes  and  orders  had  but  rarely  been  catalogued  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  species  found  in 
different  countries  practicable.  I  learned,  moreover  that,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  species  described,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  general  enumeration  of  the  fauna  of  any  large  area 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  marine  fauna  inhabiting  the  seas  around  India  is  necessarily  of 
▼ast  extent  and  very  imperfectly  known.  Confining  myself,  in  the  sub- 
kingdoms  except  the  Vertebrata,  to  the  land  and  freshwater  fauna  alone,  I 
found  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  known  species,  except 
amongst  the  Vertebrata  and  the  MoUusca,  very  difficult  to  procure.  With 
the  assistance  of  some  friends,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their 
aid,  I  have,  however,  obtained  a  rough  idea  of  the  number  of  species  hitheiv 
to  recorded  in  several  orders,  and  this  estimate  leads  to  some  very  curious 
results,  so  much  so  that  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  publish  the  data  I 
liave  obtained,  imperfect  as  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  state  precisely  what  is  the  area  that  I 
understand  as  comprised  in  the  title  of  British  India  and  its  Dependencies. 
Of  course  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India  proper  is  included,  together  with 
Ceylon.  On  the  westward,  Baluchistan  is  classed  as  a  dependency,  but 
not  Afghanistan,  so  that  the  western  frontier  extends  to  Persia.  Kashmir 
carries  the  boundary  northward  beyond  the  Karakoram  pass  to  the  confines 
of  Eastern  Turkestan,  but  this  is  the  only  Trans-Himalayan  region  com- 
prised in  the  limits  adopted ;  further  east  the  small  Himalayan  states 
between  Kashmir  and  Kamaon,  with  Kamaon  itself,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhutan,  are  all  included  as  Dependencies,  although  in  the  case  of  Nepal  and 
Bhutan  the  position  politically  is  open  to  some  question.  But  the  fauna 
of  these  countries  has  always  been  included  in  that  of  India,  and  but  few 
forms  are  known  from  them  that  do  not  occur  in  Sikkim  or  some  other 
truly  dependent  state.  All  Qreat  Tibet  is  excluded  and  so  are  the  Hima^ 
layan  tracts  east  of  Bhutan.  Assam  with  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
▼alley,  Manipur,  Oachar,  Sylhet,  Tipperab,  Chutiaganj,  and  British  Burmah 
34 
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( Arakan,  Pegu,  Tenaaserim)  are  comprised  within  otur  limits,  Imt  not  Inde- 
pendent Burmah.  On  the  mainland  the  frontier  chosen  does  not  ran  south 
beyond  the  end  of  Tenasserim,  the  Straits  Settlements  being  ezdnded;  bat 
the  fauna  of  the  Andaman  and  Nioobar  Islands  is  added  to  that  of  Brituh 
Burma,  of  which  thej  form  dependencies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  reasons  for  modifying  Tarious  portions  of 
the  boundaries  chosen,  but  they  are  believed  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble with  the  ''red  line"  that  marks  the  limit  of  British  power.  The 
most  questionable  addition  df  the  whole  is  perhaps  Ceylon,  for  this  islaod, 
though  entirely  British,  is  in  no  sense  a  dependency  of  British  India.  Bat 
Ceylon  is  included  for  zoological  reasons :  its  fauna  dilEers  very  little  indeed 
from  that  of  Southern  India,  and  the  most  impori^nt  and  typicaUy  Indian 
portion  of  the  fauna  would  be  imperfect  were  the  animals  of  the  isl&nd 
omitted. 

The  area  thus  circumscribed  includes  portions  of  two  g^at  zoological 
regions,  the  Oriental  and  the  Palsearctic.  To  the  latter  belong  northern 
Kashmir  and  part  of  Baluchistan  together  with  all  the  Himalayas  above 
an  elevation  varying  from  about  7000  to  about  10,000  feet  in  dilEerenfc 
parts  of  the  range  ;  the  former  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  area.  The 
comparatively  small  tract  of  the  Palsearctic  region  includes  parts  of  at  least 
two  separable  subregions  of  the  higher  Himalayas  and  portions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  plateau,  whilst  in  the  Oriental  part  of  the  area  the  whole  of 
two  of  Mr.  Wallace's  subregions*  and  portions  of  the  other  two  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  species  known,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  them.  I  repeat  that  whilst  the  number  of  Verte- 
brate species  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  approximation  to  the  real  number  inhabit- 
ing the  country,  the  Invertebrates  are,  as  a  rule,  much  less  accurately  known, 
and  that  whilst  in  the  Yertebrata  both  land  and  marine  forms  are  included, 
amongst  the  Invertebrata,  the  land  and  freshwater  species  alone  are  enomer- 
ated. 

The  data  for  the  Mammals  are  various.  I  have  collated  the  various 
works  by  Jerdon,  Blyth,  Dobson,  Anderson,  and  others,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  estimate  the  following  species  are  known  :^ 

Qttadbuhaka, ♦ 2S 

Lbicubes, 8 

Chibopteba, 80 

IlTBECTIVOBA, 65 

Cabnitoba., 76 

*  It  must  be  xmderstood  that  Mr.  Wallace's  sabdivisions  are  open  to  a  consideit- 
ble  revieion,  and,  as  I  shewed  some  years  since,  the  bonndaries  of  his  Indian  9t» 
Ceylonese  subregions  at  all  events  are  not  coireot. 
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Cetaoba,  «• 23 

BODEKTIAy... 95 

Uhgulata, 47 

Sl&BKIAy     ••  •• ^.... 1 

Edbntata,    •• 8 

p 

405 


For  Birds,  I  take  Mr.  Hume's  lists*  in  '  Stray  Feathers,'  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  81 — 116.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  birds  of  India  are 
better  known  than  any  other  class.  For  the  conTenience  of  Indian  ornitho* 
iogists  too,  to  whom  the  new  classification  is,  as  yet,  not  sufficiently  familiar, 
I  adopt  the  old  as  employed  by  Jerdon,  although  I  must  apologize  for 
having  recourse  to  an  artificial  and  unscientific  arrangement.  I  give  the 
numbers  of  some  of  the  more  important  orders  and  families.  As  Mr.  Hume 
has  shevm,  about  70  species  here  included  are  doubtful. 

Raftobes: 

Aeeipitres^    97 

SirigeB, 62 

149 

IVSBSSOBES  : 

Fnttaci,    18 

Ficaria 212 

Fatterety  • 952 

'    1182 

COLUHBI, 46 

BasOBES: 

JPieroclida,    8 

Grallay 64 

72 


1449 


GbaIiLATOBES  : 

Oiidida, 6 

Lmicoloff 67 

Chuida, 4 

Ballida, , 22 

CHconida^ 6 

*  Mr.  Hume's  limits  differ  from  mine  by  exdading  Balnohistan  and  the  Mergai 
Archipelago,  which  I  include.  There  are  not,  however,  I  believe,  half  a  doaen  birdi 
known  frobi  the  two  together  that  are  not  found  within  Indian  limit*  eliewhere. 
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« 

Jrdeida^  28 

Tantalid^y    ••«... •••••  1 

Flataleida,  1 

IbididiBy »..  5 


186 


NaTATOBSS  : 

Phanieopierida^  2 

dnsereSf 86 

Fodieipidw,  ••« ••  8 

Frocellarida^   •  6 

Larida, 84 

Fhaetonidm^ 8 

Sulidm, 8 

Attagenidw^  • 2 

Felacanida,  ....* «.  4 

Chaeulida^ • 4 


97 

1681 


The  data  for  the  Reptiles  are  again  yarious.    Gonther's  and  Theobald's 
works  form  the  basis  for  the  enumeration. 

Chslonia,    .., • .MM 54 

CfiOCODILIAy  ••••••••••• •••  AM  •••»«••*»»«••.••••••••••••••  4 

LaCEBTILIA  : 

Varanida, 5 

Zaeeriida, « 14 

Zonu^ridWy ••  1 

ScincidiBy  48 

Oeckotida, 59 

Agamida^ • 54 

■Chamaleontida,    1 

182 


OpHIDIA: 


l\fphlop%d(B^ 10 

Tariricidaf  • 2 

XenopeHida^ • • «...  1 

XTropeltidm^ •• « 41 

Oalamarida, • • 11 

Oligodantida^   ...•.•••••.• •*•  27 

Colubridaj 57 

SomahpHda^ ••• 10 
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Ophtdia  : 

AeonfiophidOf  < 1 

I^iommophidaf .* 8 

DeudropkidiB,   5 

Jhyiophiday 8 

JHptadida,   12 

Lycodontida, 10 

Amhlyeephalidds^  ,., 5 

FythonidcB^ 2 

MyeidWf   2 

Acrochordida^  ....« ». 1 

Uiapida,    16 

RydHdiB^ 30 

Crotalida^^m^ 17 

Viperida,  ., 4 

274 

514 

The  number  of  Amphibia  is  less  easily  determined  as  the  species  of 
Batbachia.  require  careful  revision.  The  number  known  is  about  100,  of 
which  1  only  belongs  to  the  UbodeIiA.  and  6  to  the  Pseudophidia. 

The  numbers  of  the  Fishes  are  taken  from  Dr.  Day's  work,  and  are 
consequently  trustworthy. 

Aeanthopterygiiy • 705 

Acanthinif   43 

JBhysoHomi^     « 485 

Lopliohranehii^    15 

JBleciognaihi^  ....;.•• 44 

Chondropteryyii, 65 

1357 

My  principal  authority  for  the  MoUusoa  (land  and  freshwater)  is  Mr. 
Theobald^s  list  printed  as  a  su|^lement  to  the  Conchologia  Indiea.  I  have 
omitted  the  estuarine  species  therein  enumerated.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  the  numbers  of  the  different  families,  and,  as  I  am  writing  away  from 
books,  I  can  only  give  the  approximate  numbers  of  the  classes  here.    They 

G ASTBSOPODA  (land  and  freshwater) , 900 

Lahhllibbanohiata  (all  freshwater),    100 

1000 
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The  nextsabkingdom  Arthropoda  includes  the  most  formidable  nomeri- 
callj  of  all  orders,  those  of  insects.  Of  some  of  these  fairlj  approximate 
estimates  may  be  formed,  the  principal  difficultj  in  groups  like  Coleoptera 
and  Lepidoptera  being  the  labour  of  enumeration,  but  of  many  orders  very 
little  is  known. 

The  numbers  of  the  Colboptbsa  are  taken  from  Gemminger  and 
Harold's  Catalogue,  with  additions  up  to  1878  from  the  Zoological  Record. 
The  following  is  the  result : 

(Xeindelida,    .••• 112 

Oardbida,    617 

Dytiscida,  • 44 

Oyrinid€»,   • 13 

Sydraphilidaf   80 

Fatusida,   88 

Siaphylinida, h 476 

Fselaphida, 76 

8cydfMBnid(ff^ 40 

Silphida, 11 

Triehopterygida^,.. ; 12 

Seaphidiida^  ,  7 

Histerida^  »»» 79 

Fhalaerida, 18 

mUdulida, 63 

TrogoBiHda^ «.  9 

Oolydiida,  • 19 

Mhgsodida, % 8 

Oueujida^    • 27 

Orypiophagida^  9 

LathridiidtBy 19 

Mgcetophagidaf  •••.«•  8 

Dermeiiidaf • 8 

Bgrrhidae,  •- 12 

Pamidae^ • « 5 

HeteroeeridoBy^..  »  ....• 6 

Lucanidae^  ^ , .,  96 

SiMrdbmidaep  ••• 658 

Bupreitidae,   107 

Throieidae^ 4 

SuenemidaSf   ,,  19 

Elaieridae, 285 

Bhipidaeeridaef « .,...  7 

Daicillida€f 17 

Xolepharidaef 96 
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Oleridae, 48 

LymesylidoBy   2 

Ftinidasj    • 4 

BoMtfyehidaey 2 

Oioidae,  6 

2Hct&notomidaey,., 2 

Tenebrianidae,    148 

Melandryidae, 2 

Lagriidae^ 5 

Fedilidae,  12 

Anihicidae^ 65 

MordeUidae^  • 5 

Mhipidopharidae^  • 6 

Cantharidaef  87 

(Edemeridae,  2 

Ourculionidae^ 248 

Scolytidaey • 59 

Brenthidasy    18 

Anthribidaey   85 

Brwhidae, 28 

Oeratnbyeidae^,.,,» 841 

Ohrysomelidaef • .••• 526 

LanguridaSj    18 

Sroiylidae, 89 

Endofnyehidae,    29 

Oocoinellidaef....»». 145 

Caryhphidae^ 8 

4780 


Of  tbe  Htkekoptsba  I  find  898  in  the  British  Museam  Catalogaes, 
in  ^hich,  howeyer,  some  of  tbe  largest  families  such  as  Ichneumonidae  are 
leanting.  In  the  Zoological  Becord  277  additional  'species  are  noticed. 
Probably  about  150  to  200  other  forms  are  known  and  the  number  of 
described  species  may  be  estimated  at  850. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Moore,  who  has  probably  a  more  extensive 
Imowledge  of  Indian  Lepidoptera,  and  especially  of  the  moths,  than  any 
other  naturalist,  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  described  species  of 
HiBTXBOOSBA.     The  following  is  the  result : 

Sphingety 225 

Bomhycesy 1150 

Nociuei,  1150 
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FyraUi,  « 880 

Oeometreg,  •••...* ..••  600 

OrambieeB^    130 

Tortriee9  dJidi  TineifM^  160 

8746 

The  Bhopixoossi^  or  butterflies,  have  been  enumerated  for  me  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Distant,  to  whom.  I  am  indebted  for  aasLstance  in  sevenl 
matters  connected  with  this  enquiry.  He  considers  the  number  of  species 
known  to  be  about  875.  The  whole  number  of  Lepidopteea  ib  consequent- 
ly 4,620. 

1  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Distant  for  having  taken  the  trouble  of 
approximately  estimating  the  known  Bhxnchota.  He  finds  the  number 
to  be  about 

Hemifteba  Hstskopteka, 450 

Hemipteba  Homopieba, 200 


650 


Mr.  B.  McLachlan,  to  whom  I  applied  for  assistance  in  the  order  o! 

Neitbopteiu.  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  study,  considers  that  350  is  ft 

fair  estimate. 

1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  enumeration  of  the 

DiPTEBA.  and  Obthopteba. 

Amongst  the  other  classes  of  the  Arthropoda  the  only  trustworthy 

information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  is  from  Mr.  Cambridge  who  informs 

me  that  although  a  large  number  of  Indian  Spiders  hare  been  collected 

very  few  have  been  determined  or  described.     He  knows  of  only  108  species 

distributed  amongst  the  following  families  : 

Then^hoiidae,  •••       8 

Tetrablemmidae, ••....«....       1 

Drattidaey - ...••     12 

Palpimanidae, 1 

AgelenidMf  2 

Sersiliidaif • - 2 

Scytodidae^    2 

Fholcidaey 4 

Theridiidae, 10 

Pbafoncididae^ « 5 

Epdridae, 16 

QaUeraoanthidae, • »• 11 
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Ulohoridae,   1 

Magrammopidae^ 2 

Polbidae,  1 

Stephanopidae,  ...• I 

Thomisidae^  12 

Ztycosidae, 5 

Oxyopidae, 5 

Saltieidaey 12 

108 


To  these  maj  be  added  about  a  dozen  scorpions  making  120  Abachitida.. 

The  Mtbiofoda.  may  be  estimated  roughly  at  50. 

The  Cbustacea  land  and  freshwater  ean  scarcely  exceed  100. 

Of  Vermes  I  can  only  find  some  14  described  species,  7  Planarians,  5 
earthworms,  and  2  leeches.  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  Jeffrey  Bell  for 
these  numbers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  enumeration  given  above. 

Number 
of  species. 
VERTEBRATA. 

Mammals, 405 

Birds, 1681 

Reptiles,    614 

Amphibia, 100 

Fishes,  1357 

4058 
MOLLUSC  A  (Land  and  Fbeshwateb  only). 

Gasteropoda, 900 

Lamellibranchiata,    100 

1000 
ARTHROPODA. 
Insecta. 

Coleoptera 4780 

Hymenoptera^  850 

Lepidoptera, 4620 

Diptera, 600? 

Rhynchota,    650 

Neuroptera,  850 

Orthoptera,    350? 


12,100 


35 
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Mybiopoda, 60? 

AsAcmriDA,  120 

Cbubtacea, 100? 

270 


12,370 


VERMES. 

Only  about  14  species  appear  to  be  recorded. 

I  repeat  that  the  numbers  given  for  the  Arthropoda  are  in  some  eases 
little  more  than  guesses.  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  some  lists, 
an  examination  of  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  give  more  accurate 
estimates.  But  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  numbers  to  which  a  note  of 
interrogation  is  appended  the  figures  given  are  I  believe  a  fair  approxima^ 
tion  to  the  truth,  and  the  result  is  one  that  I  think  should  make  Anglo- 
Indian  naturalists  endeavour  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna.  It 
is  scarcely  creditable  that  in  a  perfectly  accessible  country,  with  facilities 
for  travelling  and  for  living  in  different  parts  of  the  area  unrivalled  within 
the  tropics,  we  should  remain  so  ignorant  of  the  zoology.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  Indian  Ooleoptcra  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the 
Lepidopteroy  that  the  Hymenopiera  (which  very  probably  rival  and  maj 
excel,  each  of  the  other  orders)  are  only  between  \  and  \  as  numerous,  or 
that  the  Neuroptera^  of  which,  Mr.  McLachlan  tells  me,  about  1000  are 
known  from  Europe  are  only  represented  by  350  species.  As  to  the  spiders, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  most  parts  of  India  108  species  might 
be  collected  in  a  few  days'  search.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  five 
years  will  witness  a  very  considerable  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  India. 


XIX. — Description  of  a  new  Specie f  of  the  Lepidopterous   GeniM  Euripus 
from  North-Eastern  India. — By  J.  Wood-Maboit,  Deputy  Supervt- 
tendent,  Indian  Museum^  Calcutta, 

EuBiPUS  dETKAMOMSUS,  n.  sp.,  PL  IV,  Fig.  4. 

$ .  Anterior  wings  above  purplish  black*brown  darkest  at  the  base  and 
along  the  edges  and  glossed  with  steel-blue  on  the  disk,  with  a  conspicuous 
suboval  or  subtriangular  patch  of  changeable  lilac-blue  divided  by  the  dark 
veins,  commencing  broadly  just  in  front  of  the  ultimate  subcostal  fork  and 
rapidly  narrowing  to  the  inner  angle,  and  with  an  indistinct  submarginal 
series  of  small  roundish  white  spots  placed  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  narrow 
black-brown  outer  border  and  extending  from  the  inner  angle  up  to  the 
third  median  veinlet. 
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Posterior  wings  above  black-brown  of  a  ricber  tint,  broadly  and  inter- 
digitatinglj  bordered  externally  witb  clear  cinnamon-brown,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  dark  brown  veins  and  bears,  midway  between  the  black 
base  and  the  wavy  purplish- black  narrow  outer  border  of  the  organs,  a 
series  o£  four  impressed  white  specks  all  encircled  internally  with  black* 
brown,  one  in  each  interspace  from  the  first  median  to  the  second  subcostal 
veinlet,  and,  at  its  junction  with  the  wavy  black  outer  border,  a  similar 
but  more  complete  series  of  white  specks,  two  to  each  interspace  (except 
the  second,  in  which  there  are  four,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  being 
divided)  from  the  internal  vein  to  the  first  subcostal  veinlet,  and  all  round- 
ish, except  the  first  two,  which  present  the  form  of  linear  marks  parallel 
to  the  outer  margin. 

Wings  below  cinnamon-brown  all  narrowly  bordered  externally  with 
purplish  black-brown,  with  the  veins  rich  dark  brown  and  the  submarginal 
spots  more  numerous  and  distinct  than  above. 

Anterior  pair  slightly  darker  for  their  basal  two-thirds,  with  a  short 
streak  of  pale  lilac  between  the  first  and  second  median  veinlets  near  the 
base  of  the  cell  and  an  ill-defined  roundish  clump  oi  scales  of  the  same 
colour  beyond  it,  an  externally  forked  streak  of  dark  violet-blue  occupying 
the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  internomedian  area  and  followed  by  a  indistinct 
clump  of  violet-grey  scales,  a  grey  streak  in  the  apical  half  of  the  sutural 
area,  ajid  a  submarginal  series  of  violet -white  spots  situated  upon  the  inner 
edge  of  the  black  outer  border,  and  extending  from  the  sutural  area  to  the 
apical  angle,  with  all  the  spots  round  except  the  first  six  (which  have  the 
form  of  linear  streaks)  and  the  last  (which  is  elongate),  and  arranged  two 
in  each  interspace  except  the  eighth  from  the  apex  (in  which  there  are 
three)  and  the  last,  in  which  there  is  only  one. 

Posterior  pair  uniformly  coloured,  with  a  discal  series  of  seven  violet- 
white  spots  and  dots,  arranged  in  two  series,  an  anterior  curved  one  of  three, 
and  a  posterior  straight  one  of  four,  the  three  foremost  of  which  latter, 
witb  the  last  of  the  anterior  series,  coincide  with  the  four  impressed  spots 
of  the  upperside ;  and  with  a  submarginal  series  of  spots  of  the  same  colour, 
situation,  and  extent  as  in  the  anterior  wings,  but  differing  somewhat  in 
shape,  the  last  three  being  linear  streaks  parallel  to  the  outer  margin  and 
the  rest  more  or  less  elongate  and  those  of  each  pair  divergent  externally 
as  if  they  were  the  remaining  outer  ends  or  horns  of  lost  lunules. 

Length  of  anterior  wing  1*6  ;  whence  expanse  =  8*34  inches. 

Hab.  Shillong,  Khasi  Hills,  N.  £.  India.  A  single  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  and  distinct  species  has  been  communicated  to  by  Mr.  L.  De 
Nic^ville.     It  was  captured  in  November  last  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Cock. 
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PLATE  X} 


ELEVATION  and  SECTION 
of  a  Maingauge'-'  evapofmeier  for  remote 
and  secluded  SUvtUma. 
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Scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
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